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NOTES  FEOM  THE  *LIFE  OF  A  TRAGEDIENNE.' 

'  They  best  caa  paint  them  who  can  feel  them  moet.' 


1AM  a  lady— bom  and  bred,  but 
I  have  neyertheless  occupied 
the  position  of  housekeeper  in  a 
famDj  neither  rich  nor  great,  for 
the  space  of  one  year. 

Suggestive  as  the  name  is  of 
portly  dignity  and  matronly  import- 
ance, I  feel  bound  to  add,  that  at 
the  time  I  applied  for  the  place 
(situation  of  course  I  mean)  I  was 
but  twoity-three  years  old,  and  not 
deficient  in  the  attribute  which 
vomen  prize  so  much— personal 
beauty. 

I  cannot  deny,  that  it  was  con- 
sciousness of  the  'effect,'  as  we 
artists  call  it,  afforded  by  the  con- 
trast between  position  and  breeding, 
that  influenced  me  in  deciding  upon 
the  humble  calling,  which  appei^ed 
to  me  calculated  to  give  bold  relief 
to  my  personal  adTantages  and  re- 
fined education.  I  cotdd  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  become  either  a 
governess  or  a  companion,  when  a 
large  &mily  of  us,  reared  in  afflu- 
ence, were  compelled  by  untoward 
circumstance,  to  go  forth  separately 
into  the  world  to  earn  our  daily 
bread. 

I  had  a  few  hundreds  of  my  own : 
I  was  of  age,  and  of  a  fieiy,  self- 
reliant  nature,  that  scomed  depend- 
ence and  delighted  in  rule.  I  ap- 
prenticed myself  for  a  year,  under  a 
chef,  who  initiated  me  in  the  mys- 
teries of  his  art  At  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  I  assumed  a  matronly 
dress  and  air,  and  applied  for  the 
situation  of  housekeeper,  in  the 
fiunily  of  Squire  Aiden,  of  Aiden 
Hall. 

VOL.  n. — ^N«.  VI, 


Mrs.  Arden  had  been  dead  six 
months,  and  the  only  daughter  of 
the  house,  a  young  and  beautiful 
girl  of  eighteen,  was  not  likely,  I 
tiionght,  to  intwfere  with  a  deter- 
mined housekeeper,  who  fully  in- 
tended, as  soon  as  she  set  foot  in  the 
house,  to  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, at  once  and  for  ever,  into  her 
own  hands. 

I  had  not  wasted  my  time  or 
abilities  during  my  year  of  appren- 
ticeship; and  as  I  was  a  fiiist-rate 
artiste,  the  Squire,  I  knew,  would 
be  my  humble  slave.  I  despised  no 
wheel,  however  apparently  insig- 
nificant, in  the  works  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  poroer.  I  ruled  my 
master  by  the  agency  of  sneh  finished 
dinners,  as  had  never  before  ap- 
peued  upon  his  hospitable,  but 
hitherto  smiple  board. 

The  establishment  of  which  I  was 
thus  placed  at  the  head,  was  by  no 
means  a  large  one.  Mrs.  Arden  had 
beeoi  her  own  housekeeper,  aided 
and  abetted  by  a  hard-worknig  but 
very  mediocre  cook.  The  good 
Squire  was  a  sincere  mourner  for  a 
gentle  and  affectionate  wife;  but  I 
am  sure,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
recherchi  dinners  which  I  caused  to 
be  served  up  to  him,  solaced  his 
honest  heart  not  a  little.  This  is 
not  said  in  malice.  Is  it  not  a  ma- 
terial world  ?  Has  not  man's  nature 
been  trutiifully  described  as  '  half 
brutal,  half  divine?' 

A  late  well-known  author,  burst 
into  tears,  over  the  cold  cutiete 
served  up  to  him  on  his  return  from 
his  wife's  funeral.    '  If  she  had  been 
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here'— lie  began,  and  tbe  rest  of 
the  sentence  was  drowned  in  his 
rising  sobs.  She  had  kept  the  httle 
wheel  which  I  spoke  of,  well  oiled 
and  in  constant  use;  and  to  this 
circmnsianee  she  ow^  the  posthu- 
mous burst  of  conjugal  emotion. 

Women  in  general,  and  wives  in 
particular,  if  you  wish  to  retain  not 
only  the  romantic  and  shadowy,  but 
also  the  genial  and  material,  good- 
will of  fathers,  husbands,  and  bro- 
thers, I  recommend  you,  on  the 
strength  of  experience,  to  do  the 
same. 

I  was  quite  happy  in  begimnng 
my  new  hfe.  As  I  combed  back 
my  long,  thick  hair,  and  tucked  it 
with  difficulty  under  my  matronly 
cap,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  regret 
the  Girecian  plaits,  into  which  it  had 
once  been  woven  by  my  own  maid. 
At  the  same  tima,  I  would  not  have 
parted  with  one  tress,  or  given  up  a 
tithe  of  my  natuxal  advantages,  to 
have  been  reinstated  in  the  positioin 
from  whioh  unkind  Fortune  had 
ousted  me. 

Independence,  and  perhaps  lusveliy 
also,  had  great  chaims  fcur  nift-  L 
was  young,  fall  of  health  and 
eoargy.  I  wished  to  rule,  and 
manage,  and  govern;  and  I  was  in- 
stalled infrpost,  where  I  foresaw  that 
I  oould.  do  all  to  my  hearts  content 

Arden  Hall  is  a  moderately-sized 
house,  prc^Kurtioned  to  the  income 
of  its  owner,  which  does  not  exceed 
two  thousand  a  year.  The  obvious 
antiquity  of  the  edi6ce,  gives  it  a 
XHctuzesque  and  interesting,  but 
rather  sombre  appearance ;  and  the 
park  by  whioh.  it  ia  sunounded  is 
studded  with  trees  which  are  most 
of  them  centuries  old.  The  £unily, 
ait  the  time  of  which  I  write,  con- 
sisted of  afar.  Arden,  the  '  Squire,'  as 
he  W3»  always  called ;  Captain 
Axden,  a  youth  of  two-ond-twenty, 
in  a  cavaliy  regiment ;  and  the  only 
daaghter,  Margaret,  who  was  then 
one  of  the  most  beautifal  girla  that 
lever  saw.  Pretty^ &ur, and daisy- 
hke,  she  wa»  fcagile,  and  timid  to  a 
&ult. 

Mine  was  the  master  mmd  in  that 
household:  /ruled.  On  the  strength 
of  my  folded  hair,  and  my  stiff  cap, 
my  imperious  spirit  held  its  sway. 
When  X  took  off  that  stiff  cap  at 


night,  and  shook  down  my  hair  al- 
most to  my  feet,  I  looked  like  a  meio 
girl :  but  a  girl  can  rule,  if  such  be 
her  will ;  and  at  that  time  the  love 
of  power  was  the  strongest  passion 
in  my  breast  It  had  not  yet'yiekicd 
to  the  mast«r  pafision  of  all,  which 
had  nevertheless  once  had  possession 
there. 

My  master  was  a  quaint,  old- 
fEishioned  man,  and  his  establish- 
noent  did  not  belie  its  owner,  for  it 
was  quaint  and  old-fashioned  too. 
His  funily  traced  their  origin  back 
to  an  ancient  date,  but  neither  him- 
self nor  his  progenitors,  had  ever 
risen  above  mediocrity,  either  in  the 
Hiatter  of  &me,  fortune,  or  rank. 
The  country  squire  of  moderate 
means — ^not  the  princely  possessor 
of  hundreds  of  thousands,  who 
smiles  sunenor  to  mushroom  lords, 
the  canaiue  of  the  anstoeracy — is  a 
genus  not  much  before  the  notice 
of  the  public  He  Hves  and  dies  the 
centre  of  his  small  orbit,  unknown 
to  the  world  at  large,  although 
a  little  monarch  on  his  own  soiL 
Squire  Arden,  separated  from  the 
HaH,  and  from  the  estate,  would 
have  been  almost  a  nonentily^;  but 
in  the  old  house,  where  his  fore- 
fftthers  lived  before  him— in  his  own 
park,  where  the  oldest  oaks  had 
been  acoms  wh^  the  Arden  family 
were  centuries  old,  he  was  a  patri- 
arch and  a  king. 

And.  no  one  envied  him,  or  de- 
spised the  simple  dignity,  which 
comes  naturally  to  a  man  to  whom 
all  his  world  looks  up.  It  is  opinion 
that  makes  or  that  crushes  us — 
that  raises  us  up  or  that  casts  us 
down— not  the  indwelling  conscious- 
ness of  a  superior,  or  of  an  inferior 
nature.  But,  although  it  is  the 
mainspring  of  human  power,  it  has 
a  narrowing  influence ;  and  to  '  see 
oursels  as  others  see  us,'  is  not  so 
great  a  *  gif tie '  as  the  immortal 
Scotehman  would  make  out.  We 
aH  do  this,  and  not  only  see  our- 
selves, as  others  see  us,  but  judge 
of  ourselves  by  the  judgment  of 
others,  and  assGft  or  condenm  our- 
selves, as  we  go  up  and  down  in  the 
great  balance  of  popular  opinion. 

When  Farmer  Powell,  or  Farmer 
Hfi^res,  proposed  the  Squire's  health 
on  the  annual  rent-day  dinner,  a 
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cynic  ^roold  have  sean  miich  to  de- 
spise, in  the  dignity,  in  the  loyal 
coDdfi0oenfiion,  of  the  good  man's 
reply,  in  his  simple  helief  in  the 
importance  and  magnitude  o€  the 
occafiion ;  but  to  moie  lenient  eyes, 
it  would  be  apparent,  that  his  honest 
heart  was  but  echoing  the  popular 
cry — that  he  was  only  reflecting 
back  the  impiessifxt,  wlueh  his  own 
poniion  made  in  the  minds  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  daily  surrouiided. 

Mr.  Ard^i  never  aspired  to  move 
in  a  wider  sphere,  than  that  in 
which  he  was  bom  and  bred.  He 
nevier  went  to  London,  and  it  did 
not  seem  probable  that  his  beautifol 
daughter  would  ever  have  the  op- 
povtanity  of  diif^Iaying  her  attrac- 
tions to  on  admixing  town,  as  the 
matvcmly  houaekeeper,  had  done  be- 
fore her.  Opinwn,  in  the  country 
circles  in  which  she  moved,  is  a 
thing  of  slower  growth,  than  that 
which  the  thousand-tongoed  cla- 
mour of  popular  applause  matuies 
in  a  day  in  town. 

Thus  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  in 
the  world,  had  been  simply  '  pretty 
3laggie  Arden,'  at  the  archery  meet- 
ings, and  tawn-hall  bails,  (to  which 
her  mother  had  taken  her,  as  in 
duty  bound,  when  she  came  out,) 
until  one  of  the  demigods  of  fiwhion 
had  pointedly  noticed  and  admired 
her.  This  made  her,  in  the  estima- 
tioQ  of  her  world,  and  she  woxdd  have 
leigned  and  ruled  triumphantly  on 
the  strength  of  her  chance  of  becom- 
ing a  peeress,  if  her  mother's  death 
had  not  intervened,  and  plunged  her 
into  such  SLOceie  and  heartfelt  sor- 
row, that  visions  of  triumphs  and 
coronets,  had  fJEtded  alike  £com  her 
mind. 

It  did  not  appear,  however,  that 
her  own  sweet  image  had  been 
effiiced  from  the  memory  of  her 
patron,  and  admirer,  for  she  sur- 
prised me  one  morning,  during  the 
last  week  in  August,  by  entering 
my  room,  and  saying  in  some  con- 
funon  (for  she  was  never  in  the 
habit  of  giving  me  orders),  'Ohl 
Mrs.  Anderson,  I  thoi;^bt  I  had 
best  toll  you  that  Lord  Thoriston  is 
coming  here  on  the  first  to  shoot 
And  don't  yon  think,*  she  added 
with  an  efifort, '  don't  you  think  the 
Hall  chamber  wants  doing  up?' 


*  Oertainly,'  I  replied,  not  over 
pleased  with  this  very  mild  sugges- 
tion concerning  what  I  ccoisidered 
my  own  peculiar  province.  '  I  must 
send  John  with  the  pony  carriage 
into  Warwick  this  aft^oon ;  and  I 
will  see  that  the  room  is  properly 
prejMoed.' 

Miss  Arden  did  not  go,  or  turn 
the  subject,  as  I  expected,  but  went 
on:  'He  will  bring  his  valet  toow 
But  I  am  aftttid  he  will  be  fine— it 
will  not  do  to  ask  him  to  wait,  I 
mean.' 

'  Oh  I  pray  leave  everything  to 
me.  Miss  Aiden,'  I  said,  with  the 
proud,  humble  air  I  knew  so  well 
howtoassume.  'I  can  easily  procuna 
assistance  if  I  find  it  necessary." 

'  You  fltie  so  clever,  Mrs.  Ander- 
son,' my  yoimg  mistress  answered, 
while  a  slight  cloud  of  anxiety 
vanished  from  her  lovely  brow.  '  I'U 
lea^e  it  aU  to  you.  But  papa  told 
me  this  moming  to  see  that  it  was 
all  right,  beeause  Lord  Thoriston  «• 
a»  vertf  jfortimdar.* 

I  coidd  scarcely  restrain  a  smOd 
at  Ihis  information.  Laid  Thoriston 
having  been  Hoemerly  a  favourite 
partner  of  my  own— &voured,  per- 
haps, because  his  cynical  nature 
reflected  back  the  scorn  which  was 
inherent  in  my  own  breast — ^per- 
haps becanise  he  had  singled  me  out, 
during  a  whole  season,  as  the  object 
of  his  iundiouB  and  flattering  atten- 
tions. 

It  was  wrong  of  me,  and  bad  for 
me,  but  I  did  not  try  to  restrain  my 
thoughts  from  dwelling  oa  this 
man's  intended  visit  to  Arden  HaU. 
I  encouraged  my  memory  to  repro- 
duce, one  after  another,  scenes  and 
convasations  which  we  had  enjoyed 
together. 

I  remembeced  that  at  one  ball,  in 
particular,  he  had  been  more  than 
usually  satirical  and  Inttor  in  hi» 
remarks,  and  that  I,  in  my  keen 
ei^ynient  of  them,  had  led  him  on 
by  judicious  contradiction.  We  were 
pa^ed  at  the  mcxnent  by  a  very 
beautiful  woman  leaning  on  her 
husband's  arm. 

'  There  goes  my  heau  ideal  of  a 
wifl9,'  he  remarked.  '  There  is  rest 
in  every  feature  of  her  passionless 
face*  I  should  lead  but  a  turbulent 
life  with  a  woman  I  wcvshipped  or 
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loved.  If  ever  I  marry,  it  will  be 
some  lovely  fool  like  that/ 

These  were  among  the  last  words 
that  I  had  ever  heard  from  his  lips. 
Soon  after  onr  crash  came,  and  I 
entered  on  my  new  life.  Now  I 
should  see  him  again.  This  man, 
whom  time  and  circmnstance  would 
most  probably  have  confirmed  in 
his  cynical  views  of  life,  was  about 
to  enter  a  little  world  totally  dif- 
ferent from  any  in  which  he  had 
had  any  experience.  'Was  it,'  I 
asked  myself,  '  in  search  of  the 
"lovely  fool"  whom  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  his  wife  ?'  I  wearied 
myself  in  specnlations  on  this,  to 
me,  all-engrossing  subject.  Miss 
Arden  was  the  sort  of  girl  I 
knew  that  he  would  call  a  fool. 
She  was  simple,  matter-of-fact,  and 
devoid  of  imagination.  That  she 
was  lovely  there  was  not  a  doubt. 
Whether  he  would  marry  her?  was 
a  question  which  I  asked  myself  a 
hundred  times  a  day — ^much  oftener, 
I  regret  to  add,  than  whether  my 
French  dishes,  blanc-manges,  and 
creams,  would  do  honour  to  the 
establishment  of  which  I  was  the 
recognized  head. 

On  the  appointed  day  his  lordship 
arrived  at  tne  Hall.  It  was  soon 
evident  to  me  that  partridge  shoot- 
ing was  not  the  object  of  his  visit. 
The  Squire,  who  had  fidgeted  for 
a  week  before,  and  to  whom  the 
first  shot  fired  on  a  dewy  September 
morning  was  the  sweetest  music  in 
the  world,  regarded  with  rather  con- 
temptuous amazement,  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  he  listened  to  the 
praises  of  the  satin-coated  pointers. 
Max  and  Don,  Di  and  Flora.  I 
could  see  from  the  window  of  the 
housekeeper's  room,  that  his  lord- 
^p's  attention  was  engrossed  by  the 
personal  attractions  of  my  young 
mistress,  who  was  sleeking  down  the 
glossy  heads  of  her  pets,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  delight,  at  the  praise 
which  her  father,  in  his  innocently 
pompous  way,  was  bestowing  upon 
them. 

'  Will  you  bring  us  luncheon 
in  the  pony  carriage,  my  dear?'  I 
heard  the  old  man  say  to  his  daugh- 
ter as  the  gunners  moved  off,  and  I 
knew  that  the  morning's  penance  in 
the   heavy   swedes,  and   the   clay 


stubbles,  was  only  endured  through 
the  hope  that  that  sentence  held  out. 
Men  are  certainly,  in  some  things, 
more  single-minded  and  unsophisti- 
cated than  we  are.  The  least  design- 
ing mother  in  the  world,  would  have 
been  aUve  to  the  possibility  or  the 
probability,  of  the  young  lord's  being 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  her 
daughter;  but  the  'Squire'  would 
not  have  missed  one  of  Juno's  points, 
or  shirked  a  half-acre  of  stubble,  to 
have  secured  for  Margaret  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  intimate  with  all 
the  coronets  in  Christendom. 

She  had  waited  some  time  with 
her  grey  pony,  the  'Busy  Bee,'  in 
the  basket-carriage,  before  her  &ther 
and  his  guest  worked  their  way 
round  to  tibe  place  of  meeting.  So, 
at  least,  I  was  informed  by  Lord 
Thoriston's  valei  '  We/  he  said  to 
me  that  evening,  'we  kept  your 
young  lady  waiting  some  time  I  am 
a&aid.  She  is  a  rare  pretty  girl  too, 
and  so,  I  en)ect,  my  lord  thmks.' 

I  had,  01  course,  to  check  this 
man's  remarks  in  their  unpromising 
bud.  I  could  keep  aloof  from  the 
other  servants,  but  ladies'  maids  and 
valets  I  was  obliged  to  tolerate.  So 
much  more  that  I  ever  did  before,  I 
began  to  feel  the  incongruities  of  l^e 
situation,  in  which,  by  my  own  ftee 
will,  I  had  placed  myself. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  sound  of  his 
master's  voice  on  the  lawn,  that 
made  me  sicken  in  the  valef  s 
society. 

I  gathered,  however,  from  the 
latter  what  it  suited  me  to  know,  and 
found  that  Lord  Thoriston  intended 
to  remain  at  the  Hall,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week ;  and  as  I  knew 
that  he  had  been  expected  for  a 
night  only,  I  drew  my  own  conclu- 
sions from  this  fact  /  was  not  so 
single-minded,  or  so  dense,  as  the 
pomxx)us,  wor&y,  blundering  old 
Squire. 

The  space  I  have  given  myself, 
will  only  allow  me  to  glean  from  the 
mass  of  notes  which  I  have  at  this 
moment  before  ma  And  although 
every  word  brings  back  to  my  re- 
membrance burning  thoughts,  some 
sweet  and  others  very  bitter,  I  will 
reduce  to  the  limite  of  one  sentence, 
the  description  of  events  that  stirred 
the  wildest  emotions  in  my  breast 
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Loid  Thorifiton  proposed  to  Mar- 
garet Arden  within  the  week ;  and,  a 
day  or  two  after  their  engagement 
was  announced,  he  and  I  met  for  the 
first  time — ^for  the  first  time  since, 
as  Florence  Campbell,  I  had  reigned 
doling  one  season,  a  fiashionable 
beau^  in  town.  In  my  primmest 
cap,  my  stiffest  starched  gown,  and 
with  my  most  matronly  air,  I  de- 
termined to  come  across  him.  He 
had  always  boasted  that  he  never 
forgot  a  fieuse  which  he  had  once 
seen.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

He  and  Margaret  Arden  were 
standing  together  on  the  lawn.  I 
had  my  message,  of  course,  ready 
cut  and  dried.  It  was  a  long  one. 
It  was  natural  that  after  it  was  de- 
liyeredy  I  should  raise  my  eyes  to 
gaze  upon  my  young  mistress's 
affianced  husband.  I  did  so,  and  our 
eyes  met  His,  I  observed  in  that 
momentary  glance,  had  been  sur- 
prised by  mine,  for  it  was  the  steady 
gaase  of  awakened  curiosity,  with 
which  he  was  regarding  me. 

I  did  not  lose  my  self-command 
for  a  moment  I  am  innately  an 
actress;  and  I  verily  beUeve  that  it 
was  the  mere  love  of  acting  a  part, 
that  induced  me  to  become  a  servant, 
instead  of  choosing  a  vocation  in 
which  I  could  have  appeared  in  my 
former  character,  but  on  an  inferior 
stage,  and  in  tarnished  draperies.  I 
liked  to  inspire  interest,  and  the  con- 
trast which  my  personal  appearance 
and  high-bred  manners  presented  to 
the  humble  position  wmch  I  occu- 
pied, was  sure  to  do  that,  when  I 
came  in  contact  with  minds  refined 
and  educated  enough  to  perceive 
it 

As  I  walked  away,  after  listening 
with  dignified  composure  to  the 
rather  embarrassed  orders  which, 
contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  I  had 
almost  forced  from  Miss  Arden,  I 
heard  Lord  Thoriston  say,  in  an 
under-tone  (which,  however,  was  in- 
tended to  reach  me),  'Who,  in 
heaven's  name,  is  that  woman?  I 
know  her  fiioe — I  know  her  voice — 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  re- 
member, where  I  have  met  her 
before.' 

I  did  not  hear  the  reply,  but 
doubtless  it  was  the  same  which  I 


knew  she  often  gave,  when  ques- 
tioned with  reference  to  mc. 

'  We  can  never  find  out  who  she 
is.  But  is  she  not  handsome  ?  and 
does  she  not  look  as  if  she  had  a 
history  ?' 

A  history!  Oh  I  Margaret,  a 
lustory  I  have  now — and  you  and 
your  lover,  have  darkened  tiie  pages 
not  a  little.  But  in  the  first  instance 
I  must  admit,  that  she  was  the 
sinned  against  We,  Lord  Thoriston 
and  I  —  that  accomplished  and 
haughty  nobleman  and  the  house" 
keeper  at  Arden  Hall — were  kindred 
natures,  and  for  some  weeks  we 
carried  on  a  tacit  flirtation,  which  I 
was  determined  should  soon  rest 
upon  a  firmer  basis.  I  had  no  pre- 
meditated design,  but  I  delighted  in 
exerdsing  the  powers  of  fascination, 
which  my  proud,  self-asserting  cha- 
racter, made  me  feel  that  I  possessed. 
I  knew  that  Lord  Thoriston  had 
once  loved  me,  and  that  (as  I  ad- 
mitted to  myself  now  for  the  first 
time)  I  had  once  loved  him.  My 
rival,  it  was  true,  was  very  beautiful ; 
but  she  was  not  a  girl  that  a  woman 
bent  upon  power  and  conquest,  would 
fear  much.  She  allowed  herself  to  be 
loved  very  amiab^,  but  she  did  not 
care  about  adulation ;  and  a  woman 
who  despises  it,  will  scarcely  ever 
inspire  or  retain  it  She  had  not  the 
fire,  or  the  ambition,  or  the  anima- 
tion, to  make  her  the  object  of 
passionate  devotion  to  such  a  man 
as  Lord  Thoriston.  Neither  was 
she  as  much  attached  to  him,  as  she 
could  have  been  to  a  man  whose 
nature  was  more  in  harmony  with 
her  own.    She  was  dazzled  with  the 

grospects  which  his  ofier  held  out  to 
er;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
ever  entered  her  head  to  refuse  him. 
She  felt  that  he  had  done  her  an 
honour,  and  she  was  prepared  to 
make  bun  a  good  wife ;  the  sort  of 
wife  he  had  once  told  me  he  would 
marry — ^passionless,  calm,  dull. 

Placid  or  stagnant,  which?  I 
care  not  Such  natures  do  not 
interest  me.  Give  me  the  rapid 
stream  or  the  restiess  wave,  anything 
but  the  duckweed  and  slime,  of  the 
stiU,  rippleless  pools.  It  is  a  bitter 
mistake  that  men  make,  when  they 
imagine  that  in  monotony  they  will 
find  rest. 
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I  had  at  that  iiine  a  difficult  part 
to  play,  for  I  had  to  keep  in  the 
backgrotind  all  the  commonplace 
and  imromantio  attxibntea  of  my 
thraldom,  and  to  bring  into  strong 
light  what  was  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting. 

'  If  you  please,  missns,  will  you  gire 
I  the  key  of  the  beer-cellar?'  as  an 
int^Togative  address  from  one  of  the 
Squire's  hinds,  would  hare  qnenched 
for  ever  ^e  tender  passion  in  the 
breast  of  his  cynical  lordship,  who 
was  artificially  refined  in  his  tastes, 
and  who  judged  of  men  and  tiungs 
more  than  most  people,  by  the 
measure  of  their  standiyKl,  in  the 
critical  opinion  of  his  own  fitstidious 
set 

On  the  otiier  hand,  I  had  only  to 
leave  my  Goethe,  or  Dante,  and  Miss 
Aidon  in  the  room  alone  togel^er, 
on  the  specious  pretext  that  my 
presence  was  required  elsewhere, 
to  he  quite  certain  that  her  womanly 
ouiiosity  would  lead  her  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  my  studies,  and 
her  womanly  love  of  gossip,  to  pub- 
lish her  discovery  to  her  lover.  All 
the  coquettish  arts  which  I  practised 
I  need  not  recount  here ;  I  will  only 
say  that  I  so  far  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing Lord  Thoriston's  atterrtion,  that 
a  day  seldom  passed  wil^out  our 
meeting  by  mutual  and  premedi- 
tated, but  still  tcbcit  consent. 

But  my  arts  cmd  skilfully-woven 
designs,  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
rendered  futile  by  a  drcumstanee 
which,  however  derogatory  to  my- 
self, I  am  bound  to  relate,  because 
through  it  runs  the  thread  of  my 
life,  and  because  it  awoke  in  me 
liie  vindictive  and  fiery  passion  of 
hatred,  which  I  have  since  so  often 
had  to  portray  upon  the  stage. 

Captain  Arden  returned  to  the 
Hall,  on  his  long  leave,  about  ihis 
time,  and  it  was  arranged  that  his 
Bister's  wedding  should  take  place 
before  his  return  to  his  regiment. 
She  consulted  with  me  frequently 
on  the,  to  her,  all-engroesing  topic 
Off  her  trousseau.  Her  father  had 
given  her  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  poor  child  was  dismayed  at  tiie 
idea  of  spending  such  a  mine  of 
wealth,  entirdy  on  her  own  responsi- 
bility. 

I  therefore  Tolunteered  my  advice 


and  assistanee,  which  was  thankfully 
accepted.  My  presence  in  the  draw- 
ing-room was  constantly  required, 
and  I  could  not  help  observing  that 
I  was  sent  for  more  frequently,  when 
Captain  Arden  was  with  his  sister. 
He  was  but  a  youth,  and,  like  many 
others,  impertinent  and  reckless  in 
his  remarks,  more  from  the  exuber- 
ance of  animal  spirits,  than  from  any 
design  or  intention  of  woimding  the 
feelings  of  those  whom  he  considered 
beneath  him.  Not  all  my  natural 
and  assumed  dignity,  nor  the  in- 
fluence of  my  stiff  cap  and  starched 
gown,  were  of  any  avail  to  keep  his 
bold  black  eyes  off  my  iietce,  on  those 
occasions.  I  avoided  him  with  the 
avoidance  of  hate.  I  looked  upon 
him  as  a  reptile  in  my  jiath.  But 
he  was  one  of  those  ubiquitous  people, 
whom  it  is  impossible  always  to 
shirk. 

One  day  I  had  seen  him  pass  my 
window,  wilii  a  gun  on  his  shoulder 
and  his  dogs  at  his  side.  Lord 
Thoriston  was  at  the  Hall,  and  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  two  days.  I 
thirsted  for  some  token  of  recogni- 
tion, for  some  sign  that  I  was  not 
forgotten.  It  was  the  hour  in  which 
he  always  indulged  in  a  cigar,  and 
on  that  account  kept  aloof  from  Miss 
Arden,  who  hated  tobacco  in  every 
shape.  Lord  Thoriston  never  ofiiBred 
to  give  up  the  indulgence  of  the 
pursuit  (as  it  may  be  called  in  these 
days),  but  he  paid  her  the  compli- 
ment of  avoidmg  her  society^  when 
he  indulged  in  it. 

I  knew  the  hour  well,  and  I  also 
knew  that  he  looked  for  me— that  he 
expected  me  at  my  window  at  that 
hour.  I  did  not  always  appear,  and 
for  two  days  I  had  refrained  from 
doing  so,  under  the  impression  that 
the  youth  to  me  so  offnisive,  might 
at  any  moment  join  him,  and  his 
very  presence  inspired  me  with  a 
feeling  of  ungovernable  loathing  and 
disdain. 

That  morning,  as  I  said  before,  I 
had  watohed  him  out — that  morn- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  I  laid  aside 
my  cap  of  office,  and  displayed  in 
their  glossy  abundance,  the  coils  of 
auburn  hair,  which  I  well  knew 
formed  one  of  my  principal  charms. 
I  stood  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  window,  wil^  my  head  in  a  posi- 
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ikm  to  display  fhe  clafiskal  contonr 
and  artistic  anangement,  with  the 
best  effect;  an  actress  at  heart,  I 
had  studied  it  unoonscioaBly  all  my 
life. 

I  soon  heard  &e  well-known  step. 
It  was  snch  mxisic  to  nM3  that  I  was 
not  Hkely  to  forget  il  My  heart 
throbbed  with  pleasure,  but  I  did 
not  move  &om  tiie  po$e  which  I  had 
intentionally  aseomed.  As  I  eon- 
lanned  the  ocenpation  in  which  I 
feigned  to  be  engaged,  a  harsh,  hate- 
fol  voice  broke  on  my  eur,  and  sent 
me  quickly  to  tiie  oilier  end  of  the 
loom. 

*  By  Jove,  Thoriston,'  it  said, '  yon 
have  stolen  a  march  on  me!  But 
you  toe  a  clnmsy  stalker,  old  fellow. 
ToQ  have  scared  away  the  game.' 
And  passing  nnder  the  window,  he 
half  said,  half  song, '  For  it  mnst  be 
a  k>vely  head,  that  has  snch  lovely 
hair.' 

6eEiseleaB,idiotic,  overgrown  booby ! 
My  castles  ia  the  air  to  be  over- 
thrown by  such  hands,  raised  all  the 
ire  of  which  I  was  capable ;  and  that 
was  not  a  little.  Lord  Thoristan 
was  the  veiy  man  to  be  scared  by 
the  slightest  breath  of  ridicule,  by 
the  merest  toup^tm  of  coarseness ;  and 
he  had  witnessed  liie  degradation  to 
whi<^  I  had  been  ezpo«ed,  by  the 
first  unfledged  popinjay,  that  came 
across  my  path. 

I  wept  with  vexation.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  hoped,  or  what  I 
-^mght  would  be  the  ux)shot  of  the 
flirtation  which  I  was  carrying  on. 
It  is  enough  for  a  woman  like  me  to 
know  that  a  thing  is  to  all  appear- 
ance imptMsibie,  to  strain  eveiy 
nerve  to  accomplish  her  purpose. 
That  Lord  ThoriBton  should  break 
off  an  engagement  with  one  of  the 
piettiat  girts  ever  seen,  on  the  eve 
of  their  marriage,  to  engage  himself 
io  her  &ther's  housekeepc^,  did  not 
hcKT  the  stamp  of  probabOity  on  the 
lace  of  it.  But  in  my  romantic 
imagination  (and  I  was  still  young) 
the  case  stood  liius.  A  man  of  a 
powerful  and  cynical  frame  of  mind, 
engages  himself  to  an  artless,  simple 
giri,  whom  he  chooses  from  among 
others,  because  he  has  said  to  him- 
self that  such  a  wife  he  will  have, 
and  because  he  is  of  a  determined 
nature,  and  acts  up  to  his  intentions. 


A  woman  of  equally,  or  perhaps 
of  m&re  detennined  character,  thrown 
by  circumstances  in  the  way  of  a 
man  over  whom  she  once  possessed 
great  influence,  determines  to  regain 
her  influence,  and,  if  possible,  to 
augment  her  former  power,  by  bring- 
ing into  strong  contrast  the  position 
in  which  &te  has  cast  her,  and  the 
beauty  and  refinonent  of  her  mind 
and  person. 

And  if  the  reader  will  charitably 
remember,  that  in  moments  of  pas- 
sion and  excitement,  we  invariably 
choose  to  live  ia  ih»  piesent  and 
shun  the  idiadowy  image  of  the 
future,  he  will,  periiops,  acquit  me 
of  criminality,  however  glaring  my 
fl&ults  may  have  been.  The  subtle 
dilSapenoe  between  the  blindness  and 
recklessneas  of  passion,  and  the  fbie- 
theught  and  caJcalation  of  crime,  none 
ritould  understand  better  than  I. 

That  I  have  told  the  simple  truth 
i^iroughout,  I  have  no  greater  token 
to  prove  than  the  blackneas  and 
hardness  of  the  lines  in  which,  with 
a  steady  hand,  I  have  traced  my  own 
character,  and  photographed,  as  it 
were,  my  own  mind. 

Soon  after  the  day  of  which  I  havo 
spoken,  the  curtain  fell  for  ever  on 
the  scene  of  the  poor  life,  which,  in 
its  buoyant  vivacity,  had  given  me 
Bueh  deep  offence. 

The  young  soldier — the  idolized 
son,  the  tender  brother — was  among 
them  in  the  evening,  and  the  next 
morning  he  was — gone! 

Grone!  but  not  bodily.  On  the 
camp-bed  on  which  as  a  stripling 
he  had  once  lain  wounded,  after  a 
glorious  charge  on  the  battle-flelds 
of  the  Bast,  he  now  lay  dead  —  shot 
through  the  heart — one  of  his  own 
pistols  tlie  weapon — ^the  hand  un- 
known. There  was  nothing  taken; 
there  had  been  no  resistance ;  it  vnas 
and  will  ever  remain  a  most  mys- 
terious murder.  His  window  was 
wide  open ;  but  this  was  always  the 
case.  I  remembered  with  a  shudder 
that  mine  (which  was  in  the  opposite 
wing  to  Captain  Arden's,  and  also 
on  the  groimd-floor)  had  been  open 
also.  Long  before  Miss  Nightingale 
published  her  invaluable  Notes,  it 
was  my  habit  to  sleep  with  it  thus 
summer  and  winter.  Ever  since 
that  time,  however,  when  the  shady 
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wings  of  death  flapped  in  so  mys- 
terioufily,  leaving  no  sign  Ix^hind  bnt 
that  of  the  motionless  corpse  upon 
the  bed,  I  have  bolted  and  barred 
not  only  my  windows,but  my  shutters 
also,  every  night  of  my  life. 

What  a  household  it  was!  The 
Squire  wrmig  lus  hands  and  wept 
with  the  affecting  imlwcility  of  a 
great  irremediable  sorrow ;  Margaret, 
shrieking  and  horror-struck,  could 
not  be  torn  from  the  dead  body,  but 
loaded  with  passionate  caresses  the 
cold,  slightly  smiling  lips.  Lord 
Thoriston,  with  the  stem  reticence 
with  which  natures  hke  his  shrink 
from  a  scene,  avoided  after  the  first 
the  little  room  upon  the  ground- 
floor,  and  busied  himself  in  taking 
means  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of 
the  base  and  cowardly  deed. 

My  own  feelings  were  those  of 
munitigated  sorrow.  The  hatred 
which  I  had  felt  for  the  poor  youth, 
in  the  insolence  of  his  happy,  care- 
less nature,  was  distilled  into  three- 
fold pity  for  his  untimely  end. 
(Contrast  again — ^how  it  speaks  to 
the  artist  mind !  It  was  the  pitiful 
contrast,  presented  by  his  nature 
and  his  end,  that  made  his  violent 
death  doubly  awful  to  me.  What 
had  death  to  do  with  him?  The 
brave,  light-hearted  boy  I  He  had 
passed  him  by  a  hundred  times  in 
the  serried  ranks  of  battle,  and  in 
his  fiery  harvest-time  of  disease. 
Why  did  he  enter  like  a  thief  in  the 
night,  and  stamp  thatmoumfol  smile 
with  his  cruel  seal  tfie  last  f 

No  clue  to  the  murder  was  over 
discovered.  A  poacher,  who  had 
been  heard  to  tow  vengeance  against 
the  whole  fiEunily,  was  suspected  and 
apprehended;  but  he  was  able  to 
prove  an  undoubted  alibi ;  and  sus- 
picion itself  could  take  no  other 
shape.  As  I  mentioned  before,  it 
was  one  of  his  own  weapons  tiiat 
had  been  tamed  upon  him;  which 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  boasting 
that  he  always  kept  loaded  by  his 
side.  I  had  myself  heard  him  say  to 
his  sister,  who  had  nervous  fears 
about  burglars — 

'  If  the  rascals  come  here,  I  will 
give  them  a  taste  of  my  twins.  I 
have  always  slept  with  them  loaded, 
since  my  campaigning  days.' 

I  was  the  only  person  likely  to 


have  heard  the  shot;  as  the  wings 
of  the  house  occupied  by  Captain 
Ardeu  and  myself,  had  lx>en  recently 
added  to  at  the  back ;  and  I  preferred 
appropriating  one  of  the  small  iso- 
lated rooms  thus  gained,  to  sharing 
an  apartment  up  stairs  with  Miss 
Ardcn's  maid.  I  had  a  faint  im- 
prt'Sfiion  of  having  been  startled  that 
night  by  a  noise,  and  of  turning  to 
sleep  again,  if,  in  fact,  I  ever  awoke. 
There  was  a  circumstance,  slight  in 
itself,  which  I  could  never  account 
for,  and  which  I  always  shudder  to 
tliink  of,  which  was,  that  my  own 
door  was  a  little  ajar  on  the  morning 
of  the  murder,  although  I  distinctly 
remember  locking  it  the  night  be- 
fore. It  is  therefore  my  own  im- 
pression (sanctionetl  certainly  by  no 
proof,  for  there  was  a  fierce  mastiff 
within  a  chain's  length  of  my  win- 
dow) that  the  murderer  had  first 
entered  my  room  by  mistake,  and,  in 
the  hurry  of  a  perturbed  conscience, 
had  sought  to  make  his  way  to  the 
opposite  wing,  through  the  house, 
unlocking  my  door  for  that  purpose. 
This  he  may  possibly  have  effected, 
as  there  was  a  passage  of  communi- 
cation, and  Captain  Arden's  door 
was  unlocked  in  the  morning.  The 
silence  of  the  housedogs  was  an  un- 
accountable fact  in  any  ca.se,  and 
would  have  attracted  suspicion  to 
the  inmates,  or  habitu^  of  the  house, 
but  for  the  fiEu:t  that  there  was  no 
member  of  that  household,  whom 
the  most  envious  suspicion  could 
have  charged  witli  the  crime.  The 
one  man  servant  was  an  old  retainer 
of  the  family,  whom  this  event  had 
laid  prostrate  with  unmistakable 
grief;  and  the  maids  were  one  and 
all  of  the  timorous  nature  common 
to  female  servants,  whose  nerves  are 
shaken  by  the  squeak  of  a  mouse,  or 
the  sight  of  a  spider. 

I  must  confess  that,  although  a 
stranger  to  fear  before,  after  that 
night  an  indescribable  horror  took 
possession  of  me ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
vacate  my  room,  and  to  take  up  my 
quarters  in  a  mere  closet,  on  the 
second  story.  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  be  near  my  poor  young  mis- 
tress, whose  nerves  had  received 
such  a  terrible  shock  that  the  doc- 
tors for  some  time  despaired  of  her 
recovery. 
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At  this  time  the  affection  which 
she  had  had  for  Lord  Thoiiston  was 
decidedly  weakened,  if  not  altogether 
extinct.  He  had  no  sympathy  with 
her  in  that  wailing  mood,  and  she 
dreaded  the  meetings  which  under 
these  circumstances  imposed  so 
much  mutual  restraint  She  was  too 
glad  to  employ  me  to  take  and  re- 
•odye  messages ;  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  after  I  had  delivered  some 
commonplace,  and  received  another 
in  return.  Lord  Thoriston  said  in  an 
under-tone,  while  he  leaned  his  head 
on  his  arm  and  his  arm  on  the 
mantelpiece,  his  keen,  grey  eyes 
fixed  not  on  me,  but  on  the  fire  be- 
fore him^ 

'  Florence,  do  you  ever  think  of 
old  times?' 

My  heart  gave  a  throb  and  went 
out  to  meet  his  words — ^the  spell  was 
broken  then ;  I  had  conquered— his 
proad  spirit  had  succumbed  to 
mine.  I  forgot  old  times  in  the 
triumphant  present,  and  answered, 
half-ficoffingly — 

'  Not  often,  my  lord ;  natures  like 
mine  are  more  apt  to  paint  a  pos- 
sible future,  than  to  retouch  the 
background  of  the  past' 

'  What  line  does  your  ambition 
take?'  was  the  taunting  repjly, 
which  awoke  me  to  the  conviction 
that  the  circumstances  of  my  present 
position  galled  him.  He  was  in  my 
toils,  and  I  was  a  servant,  I  deter- 
mined to  tame  his  pride,  and  to  meet 
scorn  half-way. 

'  Not  the  line  of  becoming  great 
enough  to  insult  misfortune,'  I  said, 
and  with  an  inclination  of  my  head 
I  left  him,  with  an  answer  on  his 
lips.  For  two  days  after  that  I 
never  went  near  him.  On  the  third, 
his  valet  came  to  me,  with  the  re- 
quest that  I  would  spei^  to  his 
master,  who  had  a  message  for  Miss 
Arden.  '  My  lord  is  in  the  library,' 
he  added. 

'  I  will  speak  to  Lord  Thoriston 
in  the  drawmg-room,'  was  my  reply. 

I  would  not  be  sent  for  as  a  ser- 
vant by  him.  The  man  stared,  and 
went  to  deliver  my  message.  Before 
I  kept  my  appointment,  I  went 
deliberately  to  my  room,  and  gazed 
upon  my  own  face  in  the  glass.  I 
arranged  my  dress  and  cap  with  the 
most  scrupulous  nicety,  and  saw. 


with  triumphant  satisfaction,  that 
never  in  the  'old  times'  of  which 
Lord  Thoriston  had  spoken,  had  my 
beauty  been  so  striking  as  at  the 
present  moment 

The  first  words  with  which  he 
greeted  me  were — *  How  is  your  mis- 
tress?' 

'  The  same  as  usual,  my  lord,'  1 
rephed ;  '  she  ia  unequal  to  seeiog 
you  to-day.' 

'  Poor  fool !'  I  heard  him  mutter 
between  his  teeth, '  she  brings  it  on 
her  own  head.  And  the  squire,'  he 
added,  with  an  open  sneer,  '  how  is 
he?  Imbecile,  (K^ofrt/um,  I  presume.' 

'  Mr.  Arden  is  very  ill,'  I  said,  an- 
grily ;  '  it  must  be  a  hard  heart  that 
can  scoff  at  such  sorrow  as  his.' 

'What  a  platitude!  what  com- 
monplace—  from  your  lips,  too, 
which  were  formed  for  better  things! 
Can  you  explain  the  meaning  of  tiie 
words  a  hard  heart?  Hardness  im- 

Elies  strength.  Would  you  rather 
ave  a  nature  hard  and  strong,  or 
soft  and  weak?  Which  is  your  own, 
Florence  ?'  he  said,  in  the  same  half- 
shy,  half-arrogant  manner  in  which 
he  had  questioned  me  about  old 
times. 

'  Mine  is  inscrutable,'  I  said. 

'  Not  to  me,  for  I  have  studied  it 
long.  I  will  not  say  to  admire,  be- 
cause you  are  self-opiniated  to  a 
&ult  I  wiU  not  say  to  love,  because 
you  are  as  arrogant  and  haughty,  as 
my  poor  little  dove  up  there  is  con- 
temptibly weak  and  unself-asserting. 
But  if  you  will  grant  me  an  unre- 
strained interview,  perhaps  I  may 
tell  you  all  this  and  more.  Where 
can  we  meet?' 

'  Scarcely  here,'  I  replied ;  the  ire 
of  my  nature  was  kindled  by  the 
word  my  with  reference  to  his  in- 
tended bride.  '  Scarcely  imder  Mr. 
Arden's  roof;  hard  and  strong  as 
our  natures  are,  let  us  have  some 
littie  respect,  if  not  feeling,  for  those 
whom  we  injure.' 

'  Do  not  sentimentalize,  Florence,' 
he  said ; '  I  cannot  stand  it  from  you. 
It  does  not  become  your  style  of 
beauty.  I  tell  you  as  a  soft  truth, 
from  a  hard  nature,  that  I  love  you 
— that  I  loved  you  from  the  first 
moment  I  saw  you — that  my  piussion 
rekindled  when  I  saw  you  again,  in 
the  disguise  which  I  did  hate,  but 
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vrhich  T  lovo  iirAV  a«^  T  do  r  yrvvrl'^.'x 
I^'lonfriii;,^  to  you.  Yi^n  niv.^i  lacvl 
mo  tlii.s  ovcniu/r -say  wlierc?' 

*  In  ]\Iiss  Anldi's  rotivat,'  T  re- 
plied, alhulii)^  to  a  crnrdci),  or  rather 
lawii  and  sliruliberv,  wltirh  ^I.iVL'jiret 
called  her  own,  and  "which  v,;is  ilv  re- 
fore  hallowcul  irroiuKl  to  tlie  inhabit- 
ants of  tlie  liall. 

'  I  will  ho  there/ 

'  Four  ])ours  hence/ 

'  Four  hours  hence/  he  repeated 
after  mo,  and  we  parted. 

And  day  after  day,  Miss  Arden's 
continued  illness  jrave  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting;  and  I  drank  of 
the  intoxicating  cup  of  adulation 
from  tlie  mind  that  I  loved.  Day 
after  day  my  position  grew  more 
hatefid  to  me,  and  at  last  I  told  ]Miss 
Arden  that  in  a  month  (the  meuiars 
month!)  I  must  leave  her  service. 
»She  received  the  communication 
with  sorrow — even  with  teai-s:  but 
8«!he  was  weak  and  ill,  and  chmg  to 
me,  as  she  would  have  clung,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  to  a  mother 
or  an  elder  sister.  I  could  not  Ixjar 
this— rmy  nature  is  strong,  but  not 
hard.  1  had  some  natural  generosity- 
left,  which  even  my  blinding  passion 
could  not  extinguish. 

I  thought  Lord  Thoriston  would 
have  received  my  news  gladly;  in- 
stead of  this,  however,  a  cloud  came 
over  his  countenance,  and  he  said, 
gloomily,  '  Why  did  you  take  this 
8tep  without  consulting  me  ?  it  was 
well  as  it  was.' 

*  Not  well  for  me,'  I  answered ;  *  I 
cannot  liear  her  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion. Without  sentiment,  I  assure 
you  I  could  bear  anything  from  her 
but  that' 

After  a  pause  he  said,  abruptly, 
'Will  she  live?' 

'  Who ? — Margaret  ?'  T  eaid,  to  gain 
time,  but  knowing,  of  course,  to 
whom  he  referred. 

'  Margaret,*  he  repeated.  '  If  she 
lives,  I  must  many  her.  I  am  bound 
in  honour  to  do  so/ 

*  She  will  live,'  I  replied,  bitterly ; 
and  holding  out  my  hand  to  him,  I 
added,  with  concentrated  coldness 
and  scorn, '  We  part.  Lord  Thoriston 
— ^thank  you  for  oj)ening  my  eyes.' 

Oh !  the  bitterness  of  the  humilia- 
tion which  I  experienced  at  this 
moment.     Margaret's  wrongs  were 


r<  V,  u-c.l  thrcv^foVl.  With  words  of 
]-.i;c>i--ii:i*o  lovo  for  mo  on  his  lips,  he 
(larod  to  tjUk  of  mamage  with  all- 
ot lior.  AVas  my  triumph  over  my 
rival  to  otkI  thus?  H(>  must  have 
qu;iil<'d  bofore  the  passion  which  was 
oxpross<^'l  in  every  feature  of  my 
face,  lor,  seizing  my  hand,  he  said, 
with  a  voice  full  of  emotion — 

*  W^e  do  not  part  thus,  Florence ;' 
and  then  he  poured  out  such  a  pas- 
sionate appeal  to  me  not  to  forsake 
him,  that  1  parted  \^ith  him  loving 
him  as  well  as  before,  but  tirm  in  my 
determination  to  leave  Arden  Hall 
and  Lord  Thoriston,  for  ever,  on  that 
day  month.  I  would  sacrifice  my- 
self, and  punish  him,  by  leaving  him 
to  my  rival.  In  that  shaken,  fmil, 
weak  nature,  I  felt  that  I  should  he 
avenged.  He  could  never  love  her 
as  he  loved  me;  but  since  those 
words  of  his — '  Jf  she  Hves,  J  must 
many  her,'  she  had  assumed  her  old 
imjWrtance  as  a  rival  in  my  eyes.  I 
thought  alx)ut  her  constantly — cal- 
culated the  possibility  of  her  re- 
covery— was  present  in  imagination 
in  the  sick-room  night  and  day ;  and 
once  when  the  doctor  said, '  Be  care- 
ful of  this  draught,  a  few  drops  more 
than  prescribed  may  prove  fatal — 
keep  it  in  your  own  hands,'  such  a 
fearful  feeling  took  possession  of  me, 
that  I  carried  the  phial  to  Lord  Tho- 
riston, and  repeating  the  doctor's 
warning,  I  added,  *  Pour  it  out  your- 
self—you have  a  steady  hand ;'  and, 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  my  face  with 
an  expression  of  startled  inquiry,  I 
added,  with  forced  calmness,  *  1  ad- 
vise you  to  keep  this  bottle.  You 
are  the  person  most  concerned  in 
Miss  Arden's  welfare.'  He  made  no 
answer,  but  I  thought  he  turned 
rather  pale,  and  I  went  my  way, 
with  a  passionate  feehng  of  hatred  in 
my  heait,  for  the  helpless  rival  who 
stood  between  me  and  the  object  of 
my  affection. 

I  avoided  him,  and  the  sick-room 
scrupulously  all  day,  and  at  m'ght 
Ijord  Thoriston's  valet  brought  me  a 
note,  which  he  said  contained  a  pre- 
scription for  Miss  Arden ;  but  there 
was  a  hateful  leer  on  the  man's  face, 
which  filled  me  with  contempt  for 
myself  and  the  part.  I  was  acting. 

When  I  gained  my  own  room  I 
tore  open  the  note,  and  found  in  it 
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renewed  profefsioDB  of  tiie  most  ten- 
der, passionate  love.  But  thk  deter- 
mined man  made  no  offer  ci  giving 
up  Margaret  for  me — ^he  said  nothing 
ei  Ixeaking  off  his  engagement  with 
her,  and  I  toie  his  letter  into  a 
hundred  fragments,  and  bnmt  it  bit 
br  bit  in  the  candle.  I  went  to  bed, 
and  contrary  to  my  expectations,  Ml 
into  a  heavy,  deep,  mi^nbled  sleep, 
SQch  as  nature,  with  merdful  ca- 
price, eometimes  bestows  upon  those 
most  racked  and  tocn  upon  the  wheel 
of  distracting  thought. 

I  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by 
a  hoosemaid,  who  had  the  evemng 
before  taken  my  place  in  Miss  Ar- 
den's  room,  but  who  had  so  ill  filled 
my  post  that  she  confessed  to  having 
slept  somidly  herself  daring  the 
grorter  part  of  the  night,  and  only 
to  have  been  roused  by  the  shrielra 
and  cries  of  the  patient,  ^v^Kmi  she 
dscisred  was  raving  mad. 

I  rose  hastily,  and  went  to  tiie 
fliek^oom ;  but  Margaret  no  eooner 
eanglit  sight  of  me,  robed  as  I  was  in 
a  white  dressing-gown,  witii  my  hair 
IB  disorder,  tiian,  not  knowing  me  I 
floppose,  she  set  up  a  series  of  pierc- 
ing screams,  and  gibbered  and  chat- 
tered at  me  in  a  way  that  chilled  my 
very  soul.  How  often  since  have  I 
«wed  a  crowded  house,  with  the 
^Msted  representation  of  tbat  scene ;  a 
feeling  o(  superstitions  dread  filling 
my  own  heart  at  the  same  time  I 

I  vnthdrew  quickly,  and  de- 
spatched a  man  on  the  fastest  horse 
in  the  stable  (the  late  Oapt  Ardan's 
fevonrite)  for  the  nearest  doctcnr. 
Lord  Thoriston  alarmed  by  the 
flhiidcs  of  Margaret,  which  struck 
even  him  with  awe,  galloped  to  the 
station,  to  telegraph  for  another  from 
Iiondon.  The  old  Squire,  awakened 
from  the  torpor,  into  which  his  fer- 
Boer  grief  had  plun^  him,  crawled 
to  his  daughter's  side,  and  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  mechanically — 
'Another!  and  so  soon.  Another^ 
and  so  soon.' 

Ail  that  day  the  fever  raged ;  the 
doctor  from  London  arrived  at  iea 
•t  night,  and  pronounced  Miss  Arden 
to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger. 
The  houtfemqjd,  who  had  passed  the 
night  in  the  room,  vras  severely 
cross-questioned  by  him.  He  be- 
lieved that  some  sudden  fright  must 


hare  produced  the  access  of  fever 
and  delirium,  of  which  the  country 
practitioner  affirmed  that  not  the 
slightest  premonitory  symptom  ex- 
isted the  night  before.  The  house- 
maid, however,  denied  having  heaj:d 
or  seen  anything ;  but  declared  that 
when  she  wdce  in  the  morning,  Miss 
Arden's  eyes  'were  staring  at  her, 
glazed,  and  fixed  like;'  and  nothing 
more  could  be  elicited  from  her  by 
me. 

Four  days  Margaret  continued  in 
great  peril,  and  then  the  fever  left 
her  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  When 
she  awoke,  her  eyes  rested  on  her 
other's  grey  head,  who  was  kneeling 
beside  her  hi  thankful  prayer;  and 
putting  out  her  hand,  she  said 
cohnly, '  Yes,  dear  father,  I  am  re- 
stored to  you,  and  I  will  never  leave 
you.  I  have  beoi  deceived  in  all  but 
you.' 

This  was  her  constant  theme.  By 
the  intuition  of  disease,  she  appeared 
to  have  discovered  her  lover's  incon- 
stancy; and  her  suspicion  must 
have  fellen  on  the  right  object,  for 
she  woukl  not  see  me,  or  speak  to 
me,  and  when  comparatively  reco- 
vered, turned  away  ner  head  in  real 
or  affected  horror,  if  I  attempted  to 
approach  her  side.  She  lay  pros- 
trate and  weak  for  days,  her  slight 
frame  had  been  shaken  to  the  very 
centre.  But  the  danger  over.  Lord 
Thoriston  did  not  even  pretend  much 
interest  in  his  affianced  bride.  He 
continually  urged  me  to  grant  him 
interviews,  which  I  as  steadily  re- 
fosed,  and  I  know  that  he  awaited 
with  anything  but  hopefal  expecta- 
tion Mb  flummons  to  Mari^uret's 
room. 

It  came  at  last  She  sent  lor  him 
one  day  when  she  had  persuaded 
lier  fether  to  go  out  for  a  drive,  with 
her  quiet  pony,  the  '  Bugy  Bee,*  in 
the  basket  choir.  Lord  Thoriston 
was  in  the  room  two  hours,  and  camo 
out  of  it  a  changed  man  to  me. 

The  rival  I  had  desinsed,  had 
proved  too  strong  for  us — too  strong 
for  him,  for  in  that  interview  she 
gave  him  up — too  strong  for  me,  for 
by  some  wicked  and  premeditated 
he,  of  which  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved her  capable,  she  changed  the 
current  of  his  passionate  affection  for 
me  into  bitter  and  vindictive  hate. 
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I  believe  now  that  bIio  was  delirious, 
or  mad,  when  she  uttered  it;  for  it 
was  not  like  her  coolly  and  delibe- 
rately to  invent. 

Whatever  it  was,  it  iini)osed  upon 
tlie  cynical  nature,  that  doubted  only 
when  things  good  or  go<llike  were 
concerned ;  but  was  cre<lulous  as  a 
child,  when  the  dark  8ide  of  the  hu- 
man mind  was  presente<l  to  his  gaze. 

He  sought  me — actually  sought 
me — from  whom  he  had  parted  with 
words  of  the  tenderest  love,  to  heap 
upon  my  head  reproaches  and  words 
of  contemptuous  scorn,  wliich  have, 
perhaps,  built  up  the  fabric  of  my 
present  fimio— for  I  have  since  Hved 
to  be  revenged  on  him.  He  closed 
his  harangue  in  thase  words — 

'  You  bave  murdered  her  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  She  is  lost  to  me.  Your 
pride  and  mahgnity  have  dared  a 
greater  crime,  than  that  which  your 
pretended  passion  so  successfully 
resisted.' 

Was  not  this  a  training-school  for 
the  profession  which  I  have  adopted? 
What  mimic  stage  could  be  more 
rife  with  incident,  effect,  passion, 
revenge,  than  the  stage  of  my  real 
life  ?  How  my  heart  burned  in  my 
breast  to  portray  these  things  to  the 
living  crowds,  whose  answering  emo- 
tions would  assure  me  that  this  was 
not  mere  acting,  but  the  overflowing 
of  a  powerful  current  into  its  own 
channel! 

'  ImpriBODfd  force  that  can  but  break  at  lengtb. 
Engenders  power,  and  concentrates  Atrengtb.' 

My  gift  of  beauty,  my  stormy  na- 
ture, my  love  of  sway — was  not  their 
proper  sphere  the  stage?  From 
that  day  my  profession  has  been  my 
all  in  all;  I  have  attained  fame, 
wealth,  splendour.  I  have  rejected 
destinies  as  far  exceeding  that  which 
Lord  Thoriston  could  have  offered 
me,  as  my  present  one,  in  my  own 
estimation,  exceeds  them  all ;  and  I 
have  crowned  my  triumph  by  reject- 
ing Lord  Thoriston  himself.  The 
successful  tragedienne,  enthroned  on 
the  pinnacle  of  popuk^  opinion,  is  a 
different  being  to  the  housekeeper  in 
an  obscure  family.  No  man  is  more 
influence  by  populs^  opinion  than 
this  captious,  cavilling,  cynical  na- 
ture. 


The  night  I  received  his  letter, 
offering  to  reopen  negotiations  with 
me  (V)ased  now  ujwn  an  unmistak- 
able footing,  the  footing  of  marriage), 
he  occupied  a  stall  opposite  me,  and 
1  acted  at  him.  In  the  jxjrson  of 
the  actor,  who  took  a  part  not  un- 
similar  in  its  details  to  that  which 
Lortl  Thoriston  had  acted  in  earnest, 
I  inundated  him  with  scorn.  I  sin- 
gled him  o\ft  by  one  well-directed 
glance,  and  that  glance  was  the 
answer  to  the  proposals  which  ho 
had  presiuned  to  address  to  me — 
that  glance  trampled  his  coronet 
under  foot,  and  laid  his  pride  in  the 
dust 

That  night,  I  was  afterwards  told, 
I  surpassed  myself;  and  truly  the 
plaudits  which  resounded  as  the 
curtain  fell  bore  witness  to  the  power 
with  wliich  my  acting  had  spoken  to 
the  hearts  of  the  audience.  With 
one  voice  the  assembled  crowds  re- 
peated my  name,  and  when  I  ap- 
peared before  the  curtain  the  ovation 
was  complete.  At  that  moment  I 
glanced  at  one  pale,  passion-lined, 
hard  face,  and  I  saw  that  I  had  not 
acted  in  vain.  Many  such  nights  as 
that  would  have  killed  me.  As  it 
was,  I  terrified  my  maid  by  acting 
my  part  over  again  in  my  sleep. 
She  tells  me  that  I  often  do  it—when 
I  have  been  more  than  usually  car* 
ried  away,  when  I  have  entered 
body  and  soul  into  the  spirit  of  the 
author,  I  have  been  known  to  go 
through  a  whole  part  without  miss- 
ing a  word  or  gesture.  And  this 
circumstance  proves  to  me  more 
than  ever  that  I  am  an  actress  at 
heart — that  the  depths  of  my  nature 
are  stirred,  in  proportion  as  I  feel 
the  power  within  me  to  stir  the 
hearts  of  others  —  that  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  moment  can  sway  me 
like  a  reed ;  and  that,  if  the  hght  of 
conscience,  or  the  strength  of  prin- 
ciple, were  by  any  fatality  asleep  in 
my  breast,  I  should  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  headlong  current. 

As  it  is,  however,  I  have  a  will 
which  can  conquer  all — which  has 
been  my  stepping-stone  to  fame — the 
secret  of  my  success,  and  which  has, 
J  firmly  btlieve,  more  titan  once  been 
my  Bofeguardfrom  Crime. 
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BEADING  FOE  H0N0UE8. 
9  Bnibsriitjgi  J^tarp  {otttOfclr  nn  ;f act. 


*  Fame  is  the  spar  that  the  clear  mjnd  doth  raise 
To  shun  delights  and  lire  laborious  days.' — Milton. 


I. 

ON  a  bright  April  daybreak,  forty 
years  ago,  a  party  of  students 
was  crowding  round  the  open  stone- 
shafted  window  of  a  third-floor 
room  in  the  inner  oonrt-yard  of 
Leyden  University— a  courtr-yard 
generally  known  to  Dutch  students 
as  the  '  Hundred  Pipes  Court/  from 
a  I^end  of  a  certain  professor  who 
once  had  rooms  there,  and  who, 
during  his  attack  on  a  German  rival's 
thesis, '  On  the  (Cosmogony  of  San- 
chom'athon,'  is  said  to  have  smoked 
one  hundred  pipes,  and  to  have 
drunk  upwards  of  three  gallons  of 
spruce  l^er,  in  the  short  space  of 
twelve  horns. 

There  wero  five  men  in  the  upper 
room  of  the  '  Hundred  VipeR  Court,' 
of  whom  four  were  evidently  young 
students.  The  fifth,  by  his  dress  and 
manner,  was  apparently  a  boor  of  the 
town,  either  a  messenger  or  servant 
of  one  of  them,  for  he  kept  in  the 
background,  and  waited  patiently  for 
an  opportunity  of  taking  his  tuni  to 
look  at  the  object,  whatever  it  was, 
that  riveted  the  attention  of  the 
olher  four.  If  I  had  time  to  observe 
the  dress  of  these  students,  I  might 
describe  it  as  consisting  of  short 
frock  coat,  voluminous  neckcloths, 
tight  i)antaloons,  and  snuurt  Hessian 
hoots. 

One  brawny  fellow,  with  a  frank, 
hearty  &ce,  clear,  unflinching  eye, 
short  crisp,  black  beard,  and  bright 
complexion,  sits  with  his  back  half 
turned  to  the  wide  stone-shafted 
window,  gazing  dreamily  at  a  rough 
sketch  of  revelling  boors  in  the 
Ostade  manner  which  rests  upon  the 
large  easel  bc^re  him.  The  drum- 
head of  this  is  adorned  with  a  large- 
nosed  caricature  of  his  merry  friend 
Van  Hock,  who,  standing  on  a  high- 
backed  chedr — ^for  he  is  a  £At,  short 
man — is  puffing  out  his  red  cheeks 
and  kissing  his  pudgy  fingers  to  some 
beauiy,  I  suppose,  at  a  window  on 


the  oppodto  side  of  the  small  quad- 
rangle. Brederode— that  is  the 
frank,  tall  fellow  I  first  named — 
has  just  taken  his  pipe  out  of  his 
lips,  and  is  holding  up  a  red  bumper 
of  Burgundy  to  the  same  mysterious 
person.  A  third  lad,  a  long-fiM>ed, 
rather  sentimental,  and  handsome 
stripling,  somewhat  older  than  the 
rest,  remarkable  for  his  '  Raphael 
&ce '  and  long,  flowing,  brown  hair, 
stands  up  against  the  dull  red, 
smoke-dried  curtains  of  the  window, 
and  dreamily  stares  in  the  same  di- 
rection. That  IB  Yanderhom,  tiie 
poet  of  the  University,  whom  the 
wags  of  the  college  call '  The  Under- 
taker,' partly  because  he  is  grave 
and  silent,  and  partly  because  he 
always  wears  a  Raphaelesque  coat 
of  black  velvet.  Tne  fourth,  that 
&ir- haired  youth  kneeling  upon 
the  velvet-cushioned  chair,  is  Herr 
Wagner— brave  Carl  Wagner— a 
fiery  young  Prussian,  who  is  gene- 
rally noisy  and  merry  enough  witii 
his  student  songs,  and  drinking 
songs,  and  war  songs,  and  every 
sort  of  song,  but  who  is  now,  with 
his  great  China  tea-cup  of  a  pip|e, 
quite  absorbed,  like  the  rest,  in 
watehing  the  mysterious  being  at 
the  opposite  window.  He  puffis  and 
stares,  without  having  a  word  to 
throw  even  at  Brederode's  big  black 
dog  Nassau  that  couches  at  tiie  foot 
of  the  easel,  dangerously  close  to  the 
great  tin  box  of  colour  bladders,  the 
bottles  of  oil,  and  ihe  heap  of  wet 
brushes. 

The  tassel  of  the  blind  blows 
backward  into  the  room  as  the  April 
wind  comes  with  a  scent  of  fiowers, 
and  beate  against  those  red  and  pale 
&ces,  somewhat  jaded  with  a  long 
night's  revel. 

The  annual  examinations  were  to 
commence  in  a  week,  and  this  was 
the  way  the  Brederode  set  generally 
prepared  themselves  for  that  Lenten 
time  of  brain-work  and  hard  study. 
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Hcadhyj  for  Honours, 


Now  it  is  cortalnly  ]iitri-aiit  in  a 
lofty  collc.iro  room  on  un  A]n-i] 
morning  to  look  out  at  a  sra  of  diia 
grey  nK)fs,  restless  wratliereoelis.aiKl 
pulting  ehinnieys;  ]>ut  sueh  a  sii'lit 
surely  is  not  sultici(  ut  to  speeiully 
rouse  tbc  enthusiii.sm  of  four  tired 
roisterers,  avIio  liave  hoon  diasinc,^ 
the  (lark  night  till  daybreak  with 
noisy  songs  and  clashing  glasses. 

No  one,  I  am  Kure,  iuiiu.*(iuaiiitod 
with  the  '  Court  of  the  Hundred 
PijDes  *  and  its  ininatos  would  have 
seen  any  tiling  peculiar  in  the  win- 
dow opposite  to  attraet  and  fix  80 
many  eyes.  There  are  lights  here 
and  there  in  many  of  the  opj^osito 
rooms,  for  the  college  chauilKU^s  are 
low  and  daxk,  and  the  rosy  flui^li  in 
the  sky  is  hardly  yet  fully  turned  to 
sunshine.  At  one  w^indow  a  hand 
might  be  seen  thrust  out,  and  drop- 
ping a  hat  down  upf)n  the  court- 
yard stones  below.  There  has  l)een 
a  drinking  party  in  those  rooms, 
and  that  is  the  result  of  a  scuffle 
between  two  of  the  most  tipsy.  At 
another  window  I  see  the  lean,  spec- 
tacled head  of  Profes^sor  Hartwig 
thrust  out  greedily  and  inquiringly 
to  sniff  the  air  and  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  weather  preparatory  to  a  short 
cx>nstitutional  walk  before  breakfast 
on  the  banks  of  the  Brockendaiu  Ca- 
naL  All  these  things  are,  it  is  true,  in 
their  small  way,  characteristic  and 
interesting.  The  window  into  which 
Brederode*8  set  are  staring  is  un- 
marked by  anything  I  can  see,  ex- 
cept by  the  twinkling  yellow  light 
of  a  single  tallow  candle,  burnt  down 
almost  to  the  socket  of  the  candle* 
stick.  And  yet,  perhaps,  I  am 
rather  too  hasty  in  my  condenma- 
tion  of  these  I^yden  students;  for 
when  I  shade  my  eyes  with  my 
hand  and  look  very  closely,  I  do 
tliink  I  can  see,  furtlier  in  the  gloom 
of  the  chamber,  and  scarcely  separ- 
rablo  from  it,  a  tall,  emaciated  man 
of  I  know  not  what  age,  with  hol- 
low cheeks  and  mere  pits  for  eyes, 
bending  over  a  dark  folio,  the  leaves 
of  which  reflect  upward  a  sort  of 
white  glimmer  on  his  already  j>ale 
face.  He  must  be  dressed  in  black, 
too,  I  am  sure,  for  his  clothes  reflect 
no  light,  and  his  figure  seems  to 
melt  into  the  dark  walls  that  just 
one  tinge  of  daybreak  now  brightens 


in  slantini^  fliislirs.  Tiemhran<]t 
n)ii.->t  l:;'.v('  witii'.'.-.srd  sucii  scenes, 
or  he  eo.ild  n<ner  have  ]^ainted  men 
so  similar.  AVhtitever  tlie  revelry  of 
J3r(nl<Tode  and  lii.s  fellows  had  be(»n, 
e^i<lelltly  at  the  oppo.sitt^  >vindow 
^v{l^  to  Ix'  scin  the  real,  dcvote<l 
student  toiling  for  fame,  and  obli- 
vions of  all  the  butterfly  ])leasures 
of  the  outer  sunshiny  world.  But 
was  fiuno  really  worth  that  toil  of 
brain  and  that  long  imprisonment? 
'  By  no  means,'  thought  many  a 
student  at  that  moment  watching 
that  window.  '  By  no  means,' 
thought  Breilerode  and  lus  friends. 

*  I^ook,  you  follows,'  said  Hock, 
'  if  there  is  not  Van  Os  up  ah-eady 
at  six  in  the  biassed  morning  sweat- 
ing at  Ills  examination  booiis.  Mark 
me,  that  iellow  will  kHi  himself. 
He  Juis  <)ivi7i  iq)  wintV 

'  Most  logiail  proof  of  impending 
dissolution,'  said  Wagner,  emitting 
thit}e  distinct  whiifs  of  blue  smoke 
from  his  mouth,  as  ho  removed  from 
it  the  shining  amlxjr  mouthpiece  of 
his  pipe,  in  onler  to  speak. 

'  He  has  given  up  wine,  and  Hock 
has  taken  to  it,'  said  Bre^lenxle.  '  It 
is  no  use  drinldng  to  the  dog — the 
bookworm ;  ho  takes  no  notice  of  us.' 

'  Friends  or  foes  ai*e  aU  one  to 
him,'  cried  one  of  the  men.  '  Such 
intimates  as  Plato  and  Euclid  are 
all  he  cares  for.  He  dreams  of  Ari- 
stophanes, and  wakes  to  road  Galen.' 

'  He  never  goes  out,'  said  Vander- 
horn,  the  poet.  '  No  sunlxjam  can 
lure  him  to  the  jMuses;  no  moon- 
shine wiles  him  forth.' 

*  It  is  not  eveiy  one  who  Uves  on 
moonsliine,'  said  Hock,  glancing  at 
Vanderhom. 

*  Nor  every  one.  Hock,  who  cats, 
drmks,  and  sleeps  on  Schiedam,'  said 
Breflerofle.  '  So  leave  the  poet 
alone ;  ho  never  borrowed  money  of 
you.  "What  do  yon  mean  by  laugh- 
ing, Hans  Windbank  ?'  (snapping 
roimd  at  the  servant,  who  had  ven- 
tured on  a  smile).  '  We  don't  pay 
you  \o  laugh.' 

*  Beg  pardon,  gentlemen.  Hero's 
thanks  lor  all  past  kindnesses,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  speak,'  said  Hans, 
bowing. 

*  Certainlv.' 

'  Not  ^vith  all  those  violations  of 
good  grammar/  interrupted  Hodc. 
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'  Will  you  be  qmot^  and  let  Hans 
Windbank  have  his  say  ?*  broke  in 
Biederode,  beating  his  band  on  bis 
table,  and  t^ien  adding  another  inch 
to  the  length  of  the  cazicatoie  of 
Hock's  nose. 

'  Well,  SA  I  TTOS  saying,  gentle- 
men, I  was  here  yesterday  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  witii  a  note 
for  Professor  Van  Hartwig  from  his 
wife's  mother,  who  waa  tsiken  dan- 
gennisiy  ill  after  asapper  of  piekled 
barrings.  Now  you  see  the  pio- 
&8BQr'»  wife's  moiher ' 

'  Now,  don't  digress,  Jon.  We 
don't  want  to  know  the  pedigiee  of 
the  professor's  wife's  motbor.  You 
are  wandering  from  the  straight 
path  of  the  stooy,'  said  Hock. 

'  Wm  you  be  qniet,  Hoek?'  thun- 
dered Biederode. 

'Well,  aa  I  was  going  to  say, 
gentlemen,^  drowsQy  puraoed  the 
stolid  Hans, '  I  was  a  coming  al<mg 
the  qnadrangte  stniighi  to  the 
porter's  lodge— Mr.  Yandeigochf  s 
lodge— when  what  should  I  see  but 
a  light  at  that  window  you're  all 
a  lookiBg  at  now— tiie  only  light 
burning  in  the  whole  Univefsity. 
"  O,  ho  1'  Bay»  I, ''  so  you're  at  work, 
are  you,  my  man?"  says  I;  and 
when  I  looked  up  I  sees  a  tall  thin 
gBBtleman  in.  black,  as  it  might  be, 
walking  about  the  room,  talking,  to 
faimaelf  lika  a  madman,  and  witix  a 
big  book  as  large  as  a  church  Bible 
in  bis  hands;  and  my  words-  to 
Mr.  Yaadergocht  were  these— or 
may  I  never  drink  beer  again — 
"'Tis  a  hard  hfe,"  says  I;  "and 
laoiney  well  spent,"  says  I ' 

'  A  hard  drinking  life  it  is,'  said 
Srederode.  '  Now,  look  ye  here, 
Ephebi,  as  old  Hartwig  calls  us,  it 
is  perfectly  frigbtfol  the  life  Van  Os 
is  lewding.  However  late  I  go  to 
bed — and  heaven  knows  thaf  s  late 
fawmgh — or  however  early  in  the 
Tnoming  I  look  out  before  I  turn  in 
after  you  fellows  are  gone,  there 
is  that  man's  candle  burning.  I 
don't  believe  he  sleeps  four  hours  a 
night  It  can't  last:  he  will  break 
down  before  the  examinations  begin.- 
No  wine,  no  smoke,  no  amusement  1' 

'  With  clinklnc  glass  and  flaring  lights, 
We  diaae  Old  Nigfbt  airay  brave  boys. 

Away. 
We  disM  OU  Niglit  away/ 


broke  in  the  volatile  and  jovial 
Hock,  to  whom  a  three  minutes' 
space  of  sustained  serious  remark 
was  painful,  if  not  absolutely  un- 
bearable. 

'  I  say,'  continued  Broderode,  with 
a  furious  look  at  the  offender — ^for 
Brederode  liked  to  rule — *  there  is 
something  wrong  about  the  brain  of 
a  young,  gay  fellow  who  suddenly 
gives  up  wine,  love * 

'.Duelling,'  broke  in  Hock. 

'  Hunting,  shooting,  riding,  cock- 
fighting,  ciurds * 

'  And  nature,'  suggested  the  poet, 
dreamily. 

'  And  human  nature — and  takes 
to  such  severe  study — to  such 
dangerous  study  as  Van  Os  over 
there  has  now  taken  to:  these  ex- 
tremes are  unhealthy.' 

'  Give  me  moderation,  at  least  in 
study/  said  Hock. 

'  Give  me  nature,'  chimed  in  the 
poet 

'  Yanderhom!'  roared  King  Bre- 
derode. 

*  The  man  who  studies  must  be 
mad,'  shouted  Hock. 

'  Will  you  let  me  speak?'  roared 
Brederode. 

'  The  man  who  shuts  himself  up 
in  decisis  insane,'  cried  Yanderhom. 

<  Will  you  let  me  get  in  a  word?' 
said  Brederode,  ^iraged  at  this  mu- 
tiny of  his  usually  patient  listeners. 

'  We  never  say  a  word,'  said  Hock. 

'  You  always  do  speak,'  said 
Yanderhom. 

'  I  tell  you  he's  killing  himself. 
I'm  sure  of  it  But,  look  there — 
look  Hock!  Yanderiiom!  There  he 
comes  out  of  the  door,  see,  a  regular 
ghost — ^languid — ^slow — no  energy, 
no  fire.  Look,  he  steals  across  to 
the  chapel.  Why,  his  brain  must 
be  wandering  for  it  wants  two  hours 
to  chapel  time.  Yes,  I'm  right  See, 
he  tries  tiie  door  feebly — listens  for 
a  moment— then  shuffles  back  up 
staurs  to  his  room  to  read  again. 
Oh !  he's  done  for.  And  what  a  lad 
once!  what  a  ruf9er  in  the  tavern 
rows!  what  a  merry  boy  on  a 
trekschuyt  journey.  How  the  pretty 
vrows  used  to  listen  to  his  songs !' 

'  Do  you  remember  ^at  fight 
with  knives  when  the  boors  rose  at 
us  in  the  Three  Kings  Street?'  aciked 
Wagner. 
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'  Ay !  ay  !*  said  Hook. 

'  And  tiio  jolly  scuffle  \nth  the 
butcher  at  the  dog-figlit  at  Drt^i- 
stock  ? ' 

'Ay!  ay!' 

'  Aiid  now,  this  sexton's  ghost  of 
a  fellow — well,  well— what  men  come 
to  who  give  up  wine  and  take  to 
books!' 

'  Let  us  drink  to  his  memory  in 
solemn  silence/  cried  Hock. 

Some  ten  minutes  later  than  the 
conversation  just  chronicled,  a  knock 
was  heard  at  Brederode's  door ;  and 
one  of  his  friends,  Dr.  Pinkoff,  a  well- 
known,  good-natured  old  physician 
of  Leyden,  entered. 

'Hallo!'  he  said,  '  young  gentle- 
men, a  pretty  wet  night  it  has  l)een, 
it  needs  no  Solomon  to  see.  Ring- 
lets of  sodden  lemon-peel — heaps  of 
torn  cards — a  broken  hour-glass, 
broken  for  warning  you,  I  warrant — 
a  small  shopful  of  jugs  and  bottles 
— piles  of  grey  cigar  ash — broken 
pipes.    Fie,  fie!  Is  this  study?* 

'  No,  only  early  breakfast,'  said 
Hock,  yawning ;  '  only  breakfast, 
'pon  my  soul !' 

*  To  prepare  for  early  study,  I 
suppose,'  laughingly  suggested  the 
doctor. 

'  But  what  brings  you  here  at  this 
hour — ^what  is  the  cause  of  this  un- 
expected pleasure,  my  worthy  doc- 
tor ?'  inquired  Brederode. 

'  A  visit  to  a  sick  student  opposite, 
Herr  Van  Os,  who  complains  of  sick 
headache,  pains  in  the  head  and 
dizziness — overstudy,  sir.' 

'  What  did  I  say?*  broke  out  Bre- 
derode. I  fear— like  most  of  us  in 
the  pleasure  of  a  fulfilled  prophecy 
— he  had  forgotten  his  pity  for  tlie 
sufferer. 

*  That  comes  of  reading  and  work,' 
said  Hock,  filling  his  glaas. 

*  And  of  want  of  communing  with 
nature,'  added  the  poet,  not  forget- 
ting his  hobby. 

'  Nonsense,  gentlemen,*  said  the 
doctor,  getting  into  a  comer  of  the 
room,  out  of  tibe  sunshine  that  daz- 
zled his  eyes :  '  there  is  no  cause  for 
fear  in  the  matter,  he  will  be  well 
to-morrow.' 

*A  glass  of  wine,  doctor?'  sug- 
gested the  irrelevant  and  flighly 
Hock. 

'  No,  thank  you.    Van  Os's  illness 


is  nothing— over  in  a  day  or  two — 
nioro  derangement  of  the  nervous 
system ;  w^ants  tonics ;  reads  a  httle 
too  hard,  doesn't  walk  enough ;  diet 
hardly  generous  enough.  Pah !  it's 
nothing — I  was  so  once.' 

'Wants  wine!'  cried  all  four  stu- 
dents with  one  voice. 

'  No,  gentlemen ;  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, makes  quite  enough  Mood ; 
but  what  he  wants  is  more  I'rcsli  air, 
more  relaxation,  more  of  your  idle- 
ness. His  constitution  is  as  good  as 
mine'  (beating  his  chest)  ;  '  but  he 
does  not  allow  himself  enough  sleep ; 
'ix)n  my  word,  some  of  you  ought  to 
go  and  take  him  out  for  a  country 
walk.' 

*I  tried  him  yesterday— invited 
him  to  billiards  at  Bankeyden,'  said 
Hock. 

'  And  I  the  day  before  to  a  little 
qiuet  stroll,*  said  Wagner,  filling  his 
fourteenth  pipe. 

'  And  I  last  week  to  a  moonlight 
walk,'  added  Vanderhorn.  *  0,  sweet 
nature !  how  art  thou * 

'  Fuddled— quite  fuddled,'  said 
Hock,  oracularly,  under  breath,  and 
pointing  with  the  back  of  one  thumb 
to  the  unconscious  poet,  whose  eyes 
were  just  then  turned  up  towards  the 
ceiling. 

'  I  can  hardly  believe  it  possible, 
doctor,'  said  Brederode ;  *  but  I  hear 
that  Van  Os  is  going  to  ti^e  up  all 
the  Byzantine  histonans  for  his  exa- 
mination; and  they  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Hartwig  is  working  all  day, 
having  never  read  even  one  of  them 
before  in  his  life.' 

'  Aristotle  he  known  by  heart,'  said 
Wagner. 

'  Plato  Van  Os  has  at  his  fingers' 
ends,'  put  in  Hock. 

'  And  they  say  he  can  repeat  half 
the  books  of  Euclid  backwards,'  said 
Brederode. 

'  He  is  deep  in  Galen— that  I  know 
of  my  own  knowledge,'  said  the  doc- 
tor, '  for  he  has  puzzled  me  this  verj' 
morning  on  the  question  of  oerebraS 
symptoms.' 

'  But  whence,  doctor,  this  sudden 
passion  of  his  for  study?  Van  Os 
has  no  motive  to  study ;  be  is  rich ; 
he  is — I  took  to  it  for ' 

'  I  never  knew  any  one  who  took 
to  violent  study  who  did  not  go 
mad,'  said  Hock,  thoughtfally ; '  they 
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always  go  mad ;  ifs  against  nature, 
is  study.' 

'Van  Os's  motives,  gentlemen/ 
said  the  doctor,  suddenly  rising  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand, '  are  beyond  all 
paiae.  He  ttxu  rich — I  may  go  as 
hi  as  that— he  is  so  no  longer ;  that 
I  may  at  least  say  without  disclosing 
any  secrets.  Six  months  ago  news 
came  that  his  &ther  had  died  in 
Java,  leaving  his  proper^  much  in- 
volved. To  maintain  his  widowed 
mother  is  now  Van  Os's  ambition. 
Perhaps  love,  tcx),  may  have  some 
share  in  his  brave  efforts ;  but  that 
I  say  nothing  about,  though  there  is 
a  pretty — but  no,  gentlemen!  it  is 
not  hard  study  ^t  ruins  health, 
but  this,  and  this,  and  this,  and  this.' 
Here  the  doctor  touched  with  the 
end  of  his  cane  Hock's  wine  glass, 
Wagner's  beer  tankard,  Bredeiode's 
jug,  and  Yanderhom's  dgar.  '  I 
must  now  wish  you  a  very  good 
morning,  gentlemen,  for  I  have  to 
go  to  me  other  end  of  the  town  to 
get  a  prescription  made  up  for  Van 
Os.'  So  saying,  the  doctor  ceremo- 
niously bowed,  and  left  the  room. 

'Van  Os  is  a  fine  fellow,  then, 
boys,  after  all,'  said  Brederode ; '  and 
no  one  dare  say  he  is  not  without 
having  me  to  fighi  But  now.  Hock, 
drink  up  your  beer.  On  witii  your 
gowns,  boys,  and  let's  go  to  chapel.' 

n. 

It  is  the  night  before  the '  Exa- 
minations,' and  a  week  since  the 
party  met  in  Brederode's  rooms. 
Professor  Hartwig,  hot  and  angry, 
is  in  his  study  toiling  over  the  By- 
zantine historians,  of  whom  he  is 
long  ago  thoroughly  tired.  There 
they  are,  in  rows  of  ribbed,  parch- 
ment-bound folios,  on  the  floor  near 
the  window.  They  seem  intermi- 
nable ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  that 
rascal.  Van  Os,  may,  perhaps,  select 
the  very  one  the  professor  has  not 
yet  read. 

The  professor  has  just  declined  an 
invitation  to  a  dinner  at  the  univer- 
sity librarian's,  and  his  wrath  against 
poor  Van  Os  is  extreme.  He  thinks 
of  the  turtle  and  the  wines,  and 
curses  the  luckless  student  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart.  He  looks  very 
like  a  vulture  in  the  lamplight,  with 
his  long,  sharp  beak  of  a  nose,  his 
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yellow  dried  &ce,  his  lon^  shrivelled 
neck,  and  his  large  starmg  eyes,  as 
he  busties  to  his  bookshelves  for  re- 
ferences, writes  down  notes  in  a 
handwriting  that  looks  like  Greek, 
or  compares  volumes  that  ahnost 
break  his  old  rascally  back  to  lift. 
If  Van  Os  trips  but  once  to-morrow, 
woe  be  to  mm,  for  the  professor's 
vanity  is  hurt:  he  knows  that  he 
will  look  small  in  the  eyes  of  the 
students,  and,  worse  still,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  brother  professors.  The  pon- 
derous Dr.  Schmidt  will  smile  at  his 
perplexity ;  the  envious  professor  of 
civil  law  will  chuckle  over  his  wine 
at  Hartwig's  defeat  Confusion  !—it 
makes  him  stamp  and  curse  only  to 
think  of  it. 

A  knock  at  the  door ! 

The  professor,  with  one  finger  in 
a  Lexicon,  testily  cries,  '  Away !  I 
didn't  ring;  what  do  you  want?' 

But  it  is  no  servant;  it  is  Dr. 
Pinkoff  who  puts  his  kind,  gossiping 
head  in  at  the  door,  smiling  at  the 
professor's  abstraction.  The  doctor 
IS,  however,  scarcely  at  his  ease. 

'  It  is  not  John ;  it  is  I,  Mr.  Pro- 
fessor. Pray  don't  apologize.  A 
chair  ?  thank  you.  What,  at  it  still  ? 
and  the  Byzantine  historians,  too,  I 
see  those  rather  tough  fellows,  tiiat 
my  young  friend  Van  Os,  whom  I 
have  just  been  calling  on,  has  nearly 
addled  his  brains  over.' 

'Hang  this  busybody,'  thought 
Hartwig  to  himself,  as  he  blandly 
waved  his  hand,  and  remarked  that 
he  was  merely  just  glancing  over  Ins 
old  favourites  to  wife  away  an  hour. 
Bascal! — he  had  never  read  them 
over  before,  and  had  had  to  buy 
them  for  the  occasion,  being  afraid 
of  being  seen  to  read  them  openly 
at  the  university  library. 

'  Be  gentle  with  him,'  said  the 
doctor. 

'With  whom,  doctor?' 

'  With  my  poor  friend.  Van  Os. 
You  know,  professor,  whom  I  mean. 
He  has  been  overtaxing  his  brain.' 

'  Is  it  true  he  drinks,  doctor  ?'  said 
Hartwig,  maliciously. 

'  Drinks !— not  a  more  temperate 
youth  in  all  Leyden — lives  on  tea 
and  barley-watcr.    Rubbish  I' 

'  Then  it  is  not  true  he  muddles 
himself  with  opixun  ?' 

'  Not  a  word  of  it.    Stuff!' 
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*  Nor  that  ho  w  (Tctly  puji))li's?' 
'  Bah!  Nonsense  I* 

'  Nor  that  slandur  so  .eonornlly  cir- 
culat<'(l  al)out  the  taverii-ket-ixT's 
daughter  in  Lil]>7>ot  Stn^ct  T 

*  Thtj  crreatost  liu  thu  fatlu-r  of  h'<'S 
ever  tolil,  protes>;<)r.  I  am  mir]>ris<.'rl 
that  you  should  hst^'U  to  such  lying 
gossips.  I  am  astonishiKl  at  your 
rciuhncss  to  retail  such  i)alti-y  slan- 
der.' 

*  Bnite !'  thought  tlie  doctor. 

'  And  your  olrject  in  honouring  me 
with  this  visit,  doctor?'  said  Hart- 
wig,  drily  and  sarcastically. 

*  ]My  object  WW?  aimi^le/  reph*e<l 
the  doctor,  somewhat  nettlerL  '  I 
am  not  hypocrite  enough  to  pretend, 
Mr.  Professor,  that  tliis  is  a  mere  visit 
of  ceremony.  I  come,  tis  the  medical 
adviser  of  my  yoimg  friend  Van  Os, 
to  inform  you,  as  his  examining 
master,  that  he  is  at  present  labour- 
ing under  nervous  sjTnptoms  that 
are  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  His 
brain  has  been  overtaxed.  His  ex- 
traordinary memory  is  roused  to  a 
dangerous  and  feverish  degree  of 
acntenes.s.  If  the  strain  is  main- 
tained, serious  harm  must  ensue. 
Having  informed  you  of  this,  I  have 
discharged  my  duty,  Mr.  Professor ; 
and  unwilling  further  to  trespass  on 
time  so  well  spent'  (here  the  mis- 
chievous doctor  glanced  maliciously 
at  the  phalanx  of  Byzantine  histo- 
rians), *  I  wish  you  a  very  good 
evening.' 

*  Good  evening,  doctor.' 

'  Good  evening,  Mr.  Professor.' 

'  Good  evening,  doctor.  Good 
evening.' 

How  polite  people  are  when  they 
hate  each  other. 

'  Gan  he  have  meant  that  allusion 
to  the  accursed  Byzantine  historians 
as  a  blow  at  me?'  thought  the 
professor.  '  But  I'll  bo  revenged. 
Imjxirtinent  puppy  of  a  student! 
I  know  his  weak  points  now,  and 
it  '11  go  hard  but  I  send  him  out 
of  the  schools  crestfallen.  A  little 
}>rain  fever  will  do  the  puppy  good, 
and  teach  him  to  respect  the  learn- 
ing of  his  superiors. 

«  •  *  >» 

m. 
It  is  the  evening  of  the  first  day 
of  the  examinations,  and  a  crowd  of 
be-gowned,  tired-looking  students. 


^vith  books  unchr  their  aims,  are 
j^assing  out  of  the  schools.  Sud- 
(h'lily  tlirough  the  midst  of  them, 
paying  no  litK^l  to  gre^^tings,  with 
<lo\vncast  eyes  and  abstracted,  un- 
certain walk,  steals  a  tall,  gaunt 
student  in  a  go^vn  rustier  and  older 
tlian  anv  one  else's.  It  is  Van  Os, 
the  best  man  of  that  day's  examina- 
ticm.  A  buzz  of  applause  arises  as 
he  glides  through  the  crowd ;  yet  he 
neitiier  Iwws  nor  turns,  but,  stealing 
across  the  w^hool  quadrangle,  dis- 
appears tlirough  the  low  barred 
gate  leading  to  the  *  Hundred  Pipes 
Court.' 

*  I'll  tell  you  exactly  how  it  was/ 
paid  Hock,  the  loudest-voiced  ad- 
mirer of  Van  Os,  and  therefore  the 
leatler  of  the  sj)eakers.  *  Wlien  we 
first  eight  went  into  the  schools,  and 
chose  our  books.  Van  Os  took  all 
Aristotle  for  his  Science,  ten  of  the 
Fathers  for  his  Divinity,  the  Greek 
tragedians  for  Poetry,  and  all  the 
Byzantine  historians  for  History. 
By  Jove !  sir,  a  murmur  of  appro- 
bation spread  round  even  among  the 
very  examining  masters.  As  for  us 
seven,  we  gave  a  cheer  which  that 
beast  Hartwig  instantly  stopped, 
sticking  his  gimlet  eye  specially 
into  me— for  I  had  given  a  regular 
"  view  halloo  "—for  Hartwig,  seeing 
that  Van  Os  might  not,  perhaps,  fall 
to  him,  had  changed  his  seat,  and  sat 
opposite  to  him,  giving  him  such  a 
look  of  spite  as  I  never  saw  before, 
except  when  I  once  caught  a  weasel 
in  a  trap.' 

*  Then *  began  Vanderhom. 

'  Be  quiet,  Vanderhom,  you  never 
let  any  one  speak  but  yourself. 
What  are  you  laughing  at,  you  fel- 
lows? Then  came  the  awful  long 
passages  from  Berosius,  Constantine, 
— Porphyrogenitus,  and  a  score  of 
other  more  than  half-forgotten 
authors.  However,  Hartwig  was  at 
last  fairly  beaten  off.  If  ho  asked 
for  the  name  of  a  bishop  of  such  a 
city,  A.D.  300,  Van  Os  would  give  him 
a  short  history  of  tlie  whole  Arian 
controversy ;  and  if  he  inquired 
what  a  stratopffidarch  was.  Van  Os 
rephed  with  three  pages  of  imperial 
etiquette  from  Codinus.  How  red 
the  brute  of  a  professor  did  get !  If 
he  wanted  a  sentence  in  Greek  Van 
Os  replied  in  Hebrew.    In  feet,  ho 
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*-b!rt,8aTeiis!  bero  comes  Bariwig 
faimaelf' 

It  was  mdeed  the  imtbfal  pio- 
&Baoryirbo»  jiust  tlieQ  eiiieig;mg  from 
the  door  of  the  schools,  appeared 
vitfa  fluttering  govm  like  a  great 
bird  of  piey  aoxxig  a  flock  of  ozo vs. 

'  Begone/  lie  cried,  '  to  jofixr 
Toam&y  WMalfint  Epheln,  and  spend 
eTes:f  nHiment  in  getting  ready  for 
to-monoVs  exaninaticm,  for  which 
ott  of  JOB  are  at  pieaent  ao  impce- 
pared.  Bo^,  to  yonr  mnltiplica- 
tno  table,  sir.  I  will  hare  no 
aeditaons  whispering  in  this  Uni- 
versity, no  idle  partisanships.  Be* 
gone,  idle  and  fiictioas  striplingB,  or 
tnmble  finr  to^monow.' 

'  By  St  Baiabfaae!'  said  Hock,  as 
the  prcrfbHBor  strode  away  with 
swelling  brow  and  flushed  fojCR, '  I 
WDoldnt  giTB  a  bad  groat  for  my 
dianoB  if  I  get  in  the  claws  of  that 
black  kite  to-monow.  All  I  wish 
18,  that  there  was  some  mode  of 
taking  Endid  in  pills.  I  say,  you 
men,  let* s  ghre  liie  ^nrofiBsaor  a  caf  s 
ecmcert  under  his  wmdow  the  night 
we  pass.' 

'  Wait  till  then.  Hock,'  slily  sng^ 
gested  Yaaxdearfaam,  cahxdy,  and  with 
a  flBanasck  sort  of  amiki 


IV, 

It  was  file  kst  day  of  theexamina- 
\,  and  the  studioitB  were  at  full 
work  in  the  schools.  The  fonr 
masters  were  bending  over  pies  of 
papers,  or  ocmsalting  notes,  to  test 
the  accoracy  of  special  phrases. 
Hartwig,  irritated  azid  flushed,  sat  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest,  restlessly 
taming  over  the  pages  of  the 
'Alexiad'  of  Anna  Ck>mnena,  whoso 
book  he  had  but  yesterday 
read.  Van  Os  persisted  in  an- 
swering every  question  in  an  elabo- 
rate and  triumphant  manner.  Any 
one  might  see  in  the  eager,  restless 
eye  of  the  hard-hearted  professor,  in 
his  dry  lips  and  feverish  manner,  an 
iasatiate  desire  for  revenge  upon  the 
bold  youth  who  had  dared  to  rival 
the  learning  of  a  leader  of  the  Uni- 
versity. He  tried  to  conceal  this 
feeling,  but  he  coidd  not.  There 
was  malice  in  the  very  way  he 
nibbed  his  pen,  turned  over  his 
book,  and  piled  up  his  volumes  of 


referenees.  It  was  e«^  to  see,  aa 
Hodc  whispered  to  Brederode»  that 
Hartwig  had  oome  to  the  school 
that  day  detenniiied  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  discomfit,  mor- 
mj,  mi  disgmoB  the  youthldl  oppo- 
nent who  \£d  entered  the  arena— a 
very  David,  a  pony  yonth,  against 
him,  tbe  Goliath  (A  scholastic  learn- 
ing. 

Van  Os  was  all  this  time  sitting 
as  if  utterly  xinoonBCJM)iis  of  the  flame 
he  had  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the 
profiBssor.  His  head  was  bmied  in 
his  hands,  his  book  lay  (^)en,  but 
imheeded,  before  him,  and  his  foce 
was  pale  as  that  of  a  corpee.  Start- 
mg  at  the  harsh  summons  of  the 
IMTofesaor,  he  hastily  rose,  and  read  in 
a  low,  stammering  voice  a  short 
thesis  on  Gnostirasm,  written  to 
prove  his  power  of  Latin  compo- 
sition. 

'  Bead  it  louder,  sir,'  shoated 
Hartwig,  '  and  not  in  that  mum- 
bling voice:  we  have  quite  enough 
to  endure,  without  your  adding  tu 
our  annoyances  by  bad  reading.* 

Yan  Os  read  louder,  and  in  a 
weary  a2xi  brok^i  voice  socm  oon- 
clnded  the  thesis. 

'  Now,  sir,'  said  Hartwig  savagely, 
'  as  I  have  not  heard  one  word  of 
the  last  three  pages  of  your  ad- 
mirable thesis,  let  us  renew  our  yes- 
terday's examination — the  Paulician 
heresy,  as  reviewed  in  the  pages  of 
the  learned  Photius  and  others. 
Are  you  ready?  Your  thesis  ahowK 
that  you  have  already  skimmed  the 
subject' 

'  Yes,  I  am  ready,'  exclaimed  Van 
Os,  in  a  voice  mrasoal  and  tHat 
seemed  to  quiver :  his  eyes,  too,  had 
now  assumed  a  singularly  heavy  ap- 
pearance. 

The  examination  recommenced  in 
Hartwig^s  loudest  and  most  impe- 
rious v(»ce,  for  he  felt  that  the  hour 
of  Van  Os's  triumph  was  approach- 
ing— yet  perhaps  thought  that  he 
might  find  an  opportunity  for  at 
least  one  sly  thrust  or  hurtftd  blow. 

'  Now,  sir,  relate  to  us  the  progress 
of  the  gradual  corruption  of  the 
Gnostics  into  the  odious  sect  of  tlie 
Manicbseans.' 

Van  Os  was  dumb — he  was  evi- 
dently at  fault— every  one  looked 
up  astonished  at  his  silence. 

c  a 
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*  What,  young  maii !  does  all  your 
learning  not  enable  you  to  answer 
so  simple  a  question  as  that?' 

Van  Os  was  still  silent. 

'  Let  us  then  try  you  again,  sir ; 
I  fear  your  knowledge  is  shallower 
than  I  thought.  In  what  century 
<lid  Sylvanus  found  the  sect  of  the 
Paulicians?  Now,  sir,  let  me  hear 
you.' 

Van  Os  looked  lost  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied  in  a  timid  voice, 

*  The  sixteenth  or  seven \    Hero 

he  stammered,  stopped,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

'  You  hear,  you  hear,  gentlemen, 
the  senseless  reply  of  this  rash 
sciolist!'  said  Hartwig,  turning  his 
face,  red  and  swollen  with  triumph, 
towards  his  brother  examiners. 

'  Really,  brother  professor,*  said 
one  of  them,  *  I  think  you  should 
be  more  lenient  to  an  overworked 
student.  The  young  man  is  evidently 
ill — you  see  he  is  ill.' 

'  I  need  no  one  to  tell  mo  my 
duties,'  said  Hartwig  fiercely  to  his 
kind  colleague. 

*  Now  then,  sii',*  turning  again 
fiercely  to  Van  Os,  '  before  I  close 
tliese  books  with  shame  and  asto- 
nishment at  your  accursed  and  most 
crafty  ignorance,  let  me  ask  you. 
What  were  the  six  capital  errors  of 
the  Paulicians  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Gnostics  ?' 

Van  Os  did  not  answer. 

'  Is  this  to  be  endured,  gentle- 
men ?  this  insolence  of  a .    Am 

I  to  be  bearded  by  a  poor  pretender 

to   learning  Uke  this— am   I ? 

The  fellow  knows  nothing !' 

But  the  terrible  solution  of  Van 
Os's  conduct  was  only  too  near  at 
hand.  Brederode,  while  the  pro- 
fessor was  still  storming,  had  gently 
touched  his  Mend's  shoulder,  and 
in  a  low  voice  exhorted  him  not  to 
irritate  a  man  whose  powers  of  mis- 


chief were  so  great.  Hock,  at  the 
other  side,  was  kindly  entreating 
him  not  to  let  a  base  enemy  obtain 
so  sudden  and  complete  a  triumph 
over  him. 

Suddenly  poor  Van  Os  rose,  and 
flinging  both  his  hands  above  his 
head  gave  a  wild,  ghastly  scream, 
and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

When  they  raised  him  they  raised 
an  idiot — his  mind  had  gone  for 
ever.  Singing,  gibbering,  and  howl- 
ing, they  led  him  to  his  room.  The 
overtaxed  brain  had  at  last  given 
wav.  The  lx)wl  was  broken  at  the 
fountain. 

Van  Os  died  two  months  after  the 
fatal  day.  Professor  Hartwig's  com- 
ment upon  the  event  was,  that  *  he 
had  always  said  the  fellow  was 
mad.' 

In  spite  of  l^eing,  like  Hock,  igno- 
miniously  '  plucked '  by  the  nithless 
professor,  Brederode  proved  to  he  a 
clover,  generous  fellow  with  a  good 
heart.  He  *  adopted '  (as  he  called 
it)  his  poor  friend's  mother,  and 
tended  her  with  all  the  affection  of  a 
son.  He  eventually  went  to  Java  to 
look  after  the  Van  Os  estate,  and 
there  became  a  flourishing  merchant 
As  for  the  cruel  professor,  he  grew 
more  selfish  and  overbearing  every 
day,  and  eventually  died  unpitied 
and  unwept,  even  by  his  old  house- 
keeper, to  whom  he  left  no  annuity. 

As  for  poor  Hock,  he  bct<x)k  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine,  and, 
acquitting  himself  creditably  in  the 
Leyden  Hospital,  soon  became  a 
partner  of  Dr.  PinkoflF,  with  whom 
he  had  contracted  the  closest  friend- 
ship. 

*         *  *  * 

Other  men  now  dream  and  study 
in  that  quiet  room  in  the  '  Hundred 
Pipes  Court,'  but  the  name  of  poor 
Van  Os  is  long  ago  forgotten. 

W.  T. 
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AN  ATTEENOON  AT  '  THE  ACADEMY.' 


THE  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the 
Koyal  Academy  this  season 
loay  be  justly  considered  above  the 
ayeiBge  in  point  of  merit,  and  doubt- 
less it  was  the  wish  of  every  one  who 
contributed  that  his  work  should 
be,  tius  year  especially,  a  fair  repre- 
sentative of  his  skill  and  fellowship 
in  that  British  school  which  now 
bids  Mr  to  rival,  if  not  surpass,  any 
other  of  modem  days.  Himdreds 
of  foreign  artists  wOl  learn  for  the 
first  time  in  i86a  that  the  slovenly 
sketchy  manner  which  they  have 
hitherto  associated  with  Enghsh 
painting  is  almost  unknown  among 
us  at  the  present  time;  that  if  we 
do  not  aJTect  the  heiligkeit  of  Steinle 
and  Oyerbeck,  or  the  classic  spirit 
of  Delaroche — if  we  lack  the  power 
of  Eaulbach  and  the  invention  of 
Vemet — we  have  rising  up  among  us 
a  school  of  naturalist  i)ainters  al- 
ready capable  of  great  things,  be- 
cause they  have  wisely  looked  upon 
art  as  a  means  rather  than  an  end, 
and  beginning  at  the  right  starting- 
point,  have  preferred  honest  tnitii 
to  meretricious  beauiy,  and  historic 
accuracy  to  the  tricks  of  '  compo- 
sition.' 

The  first  notable  picture  in  the 
Boyal  Academy  Catalogue  is  No.  4, 
a  group  of  figures  at  a  dinner-table, 
in  which  the  artist  (Mr.  H.  T.  Wells) 
has  introduced  the  portrait  of  his 
late  wife,  the  talented  lady  whose 
Bella  Veneziana  of  last  year's  Exhi- 
bition was  the  object  of  much  ad- 
miration. This  met  has  lent  the 
work  in  question  additional  interest ; 
apart  from  which,  however,  it  would 
have  attracted  attention  from  the 
masterly  and  unconventional  treat- 
ment of  the  subject 

Mr.  Paton's  LuUahy  (7)  by  a  sin- 
gular coincidence  occupies  ilie  same 
position  which  his  Luther  at  Erfurt 
held  on  a  previous  occasion;  and, 
widely  difierent  as  the  themes  are, 
there  is  great  similarity  of  style  be- 
tween their  artistic  qualities.  A 
mother  bends  over  her  child,  who 
lies  dozing  on  her  lap,  to  strike  a 
few  chords  on  an  organ  by  way  of 
soothing  it  to  sleep.  The  incident 
is  a  pretty  one,  and,  saving  a  little 


tendency  to  hardness  in  flesh-paint- 
ing, Mr.  Paton  in  this  picture  may 
be  said  to  hold  his  ground. 

The  IS-ial  of  a  Sorceress  (17),  Ijy 
P.  F.  Poole,  B.A,  though  novel  and 
interesting  as  a  subjed;,  is,  to  our 
mind,  somewhat  inhannonious  in 
colour.  Prussian  blue,  orange,  rus- 
set-brown, and  pea-green  are  scat- 
tered over  the  canvas  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  there  is  a  sort  of  loose- 
ness in  the  composition  which  inter- 
feres with  our  appreciation  of  its 
merit  in  other  respecta 

Mr.  Sant  quits  the  field  of  por- 
traiture this  year  to  paint  that  epi- 
sode of  Steele's  early  life  which 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  quoted  &om 
'The  Tatler'  (20).  Poor  Dick's 
&ther  lies  in  his  coffin,  while 
he,  child-like,  has  been  busy  witii 
his  battledore  in  the  very  chamber 
of  death.  His  mother,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  grief,  hangs  over  him  to  whisper,  as 
a  mother  only  could,  the  reason  why 
he  lacks  his  playmate. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  pity  such  subjects 
should  be  chosen  for  iUustration. 
Similar  scenes  at  a  play  make  one  feel 
exceedingly  uncomfortable  on  this 
side  the  footlights.  The  reason  is  evi- 
dent If  the  imitation  be  a  fiilse  or 
afiected  one,  we  can  but  laugh;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  our  sympathies  are 
roused  we  can  only  feel  that  we  are 
intruding  upon  private  sorrow,  and 
wish  to  retiro  with  all  speed. 

Betained/or  the  Beftnot  (51)  is  a 
clever  genre  picture  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
representing  an  honest  clodhopper 
introduced  to  the  barrister  who  is  to 
conduct  his  case  by  a  downy-looking 
attorney  who  holds  the  brief.  The 
advocate's  half-suppressed  smile  and 
knowing  air,  contrasted  with  the 
puzzled  look  of  his  rustic  client,  are 
well  rendered,  and  the  careful  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  subject  is  such  as 
to  render  this  little  painting  a 
popular  ona 

Mr.  J.  C.  Moore  sends  the  Portrait 
of  a  Capri  Girl  (53),  one  of  those 
bewitchmg  syrens  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean whose  charms  young  painters 
never  tire  in  praising.  A  finely- 
chiselled  &ce ;  a  delicate,  but  unmis- 
takably southern  complexion;  a  clear 
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and  kind  blue  eyv ;  and  a  placid 
brow  surniounti4  by  rich  brown 
locks  which  chihter  </  la  (irn-jifr 
around  her  head;  are  not  these 
onough  to  make  one  pitch  one's  tent 
in  Capri  and  live  conti-nted  Mith 
Jacinta  on  lifty  poiui<ls  a  yexir  ?  Jn 
ISIr.  Moore's  portrait  we  tnice  tlie 
di^icate  manipulation  of  a  water- 
colour  artist ;  and,  indeed,  there  lu-e 
qualities  in  tliis  picture  wiiich  could 
liardly  have  been  obtained  without 
previouK  study  in  that  school, 

PrivjiH  and  CiOifiJcutinl  is  the 
title  ^ven  by  Mr.  licnley  to  a 
cleverly-treated  httle  picture  (59)  of 
two  young  ladies  reachng  a  letter  in 
a  wood.  The  subject  is  not  an 
ambitious  one ;  but  if  the  heads  were 
as  well  painted  as  the  dresses  it 
might  take  precedence  of  many 
more  pretentious  works. 

No  one  can  help  testifying  to 
Mr.  Ivol)erts'  skill  as  an  inteqireter 
of  architectural  beauty  who  examines 
wqth  attention  tlie  six  paintiiigs 
wliich  he  contributes  this  year ;  but 
liis  eiTects  are  often  obtained  at  a 
sacritice  of  truth  in  representation : 
and  in  the  first  of  the  list  (63)  he 
has  adopted  what  2Ir.  Kuskin  has 
called  Tumeriaii  topography  to  no 
small  extent.  In  other  w^ords,  no 
one  ever  saw  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment gi*oup  well  from  any  spot  imtil 
be  stood  in  the  East  lioom  of  the 
lioyal  Academy. 

There  is  much  in  the  treatment 
of  Mr.  Faed's  New  Wars  to  an  Old 
ISohlier  (64)  which  reminds  one  of 
Pliillips's  colouring ;  but  tlie  draw- 
ing and  sentiment  of  the  picture  are 
characteristic  of  the  artist  alone, 
and  fully  justify  the  praise  he  has 
received  for  it  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  interior  of  an  Enghsh  cottage, 
where  a  buxom  goodwife  reads  to 
her  old  father,  who  sits  dozing  in 
his  cliair,  the  latest  int^igcnoe  of 
some  recent  war.  Perhaps  the  news 
may  date  from  Scutari,  perhaps  from 
Lucknow.  At  all  events,  the  old 
soldier  plainly  shows  by  his  apathy 
tliat  Aw  fighting  days  are  over,  what- 
ever may  be  the  future  aspirations 
of  the  grandchild  who  sits  upon  ins 
knee.  The  ingenuity  with  which 
Mr.  Faed  has  managed  the  ordi- 
narily  unpicturesque  interior  of  a 
modem    Finglish    cottage    is   very 


crctlitablt),  and  the  worn'  striped 
cover  to  the  arm-cliair  is  a  valuiible 
accc^^urv. 

ft 

All  who  value  Mr.  Mulready's 
powers  of  drawing  will  rejoice  to  see 
tiiis— we  Siiy  it  with  all  due  resjxjct 
— this  *  old  master '  still  represented 
in  Trafalp^ar  Square.  The  West 
Indian  lu^gro  in  2S'0.  73  who  is  im- 
cH^usciously  frightening  an  English 
cliild  in  its  mother^s  arms  by  o&r- 
ing  it  a  toy,  is  painted  with  great 
attention  to  form  and  colour,  and  is 
a  fair  example  of  what  artistic  lieaaty 
may  l)e  found  in  human  ugliness. 

Notice  to  QuU  (79)  is  one  of  those 
episodes  in  Irish  cabin  hfe  which 
I^Ir.  Nichol  illustrates  with  a  mixeil 
sense  of  humour  and  pathos.  A 
fomily  group  is  here  represented  sit- 
ting round  the  l)ed  of  a  sick  child 
while  a  bailiff  enters  to  chstrain. 
Tlie  tenant,  and  father  of  the  invalid, 
scowls  at  the  intruder,  who  stands 
hesitating  on  the  threshold,  half 
restrained  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  perhaps  by  sympathy  with 
the  sufferers,  but  as  probably  out  of 
resjxjct  to  the  stout  mopstick  which 
the  '  goodman '  has  clutehed  in  liis 
despair.  At  the  foot  of  the  Ixxi  & 
withered  beldame  raises  a  crucifix 
above  her  in  supplication  or  defi- 
ance. The  baihft's  greateoat  is  of 
the  genuine  '  Coppaleen  '  type,  and 
all  the  details  are  worked  out  with 
care  and  feehng. 

Of  Mr.  Wallis's  two  pictures  (80 
and  268)  we  prefer  the  lattor.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  fighting  his  pipe  at 
liis  study  window  is  surely  a  plea- 
santer  theme  than  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe's dismal  end;  but  w^e  miss  in 
both  that  deUcate  finish  and  poetic 
feeling  wliich  distinguished  the  au- 
thor's early  woik.  The  JMath  cf  Chat- 
tefton. 

The  Acre  hy  the  Sea  (81)  is  one  of 
three  scones,  all  of  which  Mr.  Hook 
has  treated  with  his  usual  fidelity. 
Pure  and  unafibcted  in  style,  and 
thoroughly  national  in  choice  of  8ul>- 
ject,  Mr.  Hook  may  safely  adhene 
to  our  i^c  and  our  island  for  illus- 
tration. Still,  perhaps,  a  shght  de- 
viation from  the  Ime  of  incidents 
which  he  selects  might  occasionally 
develop  his  powers  in  a  new  Ughi» 
and  would  certainly  be  regarded  ]^ 
the  public  with  xnterast 
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ThBte  are  two  royal  portraits  in 
room— one  of  the  late  Prinoe 
Consort  (74)  m  a  nuMtasy  umform, 
as  Colonel  of  the  Honcniable  Aitil- 
teiy  OcNBDpany,  jMintsd  by  sabscrip- 
iion  for  the  raiment  by  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  ;  the  other  of  the  Prinee  of 
Wales  in  his  academical  robes,  by 
Sir  John  Gardon  (199).  The  kttea* 
is  Teiy  saeoessfiil  as  a  likeness,  aod 
1^  to  the  average  of  «nch  woidjos  in 
point  of  menL 

In  The  Battle  ^  Ntaeby  (86)  Mr. 
Oocper  faaa  done  hia  bast  to  repre- 
sent ihat  inextricabie  oonfnaian  <if 
men,  horaes,  smoke,  standards,  pikes, 
and  azquebneea  which  we  may  sup- 
pose to  be  typical  of  this  incident  m 
the  Civil  War.  We  say  typical,  for 
it 'is  impossible  to  judge  of  battle 
peoes  by  any  standard  of  proba- 
nhty.  From  the  earliest  times 
sach  representations  were  conven- 
tional. The  hero  of  the  day  mnst 
be  in  berdc  attitnde.  If  he  be 
moonted,  his  charger  must  prance 
picturesquely.  There  must  oe  one 
terrific  band-to-hand  encounter  sucb 
as  may  be  studied  at  Astley's  Am- 
]diitheatre.  Gallant  young  officers 
in  the  '  middle  distance '  always 
point  to  ibe  enemy  with  their  sword 
nand  and  wave  &eir  men  on  with 
liieiT  left.  Such  are  the  incidents 
noticeable  on  canvas  dedicated  to 
flie  god  of  war,  and  by  poetical 
hcense  accepted  as  iUustrations  of  a 
scene  from  which,  if  we  could  see  it 
in  glim  reality,  we  eiiould  turn 
away  in  horror  and  disgust. 

Both  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  picture, 
and  Mr.  Desanges  in  his  Battle  cf 
Inkermann  (433)  have,  however, 
shown  great  s^  in  the  artistic 
treatment  of  their  subjects. 

After  glancing  at  Mr.  Earl's  clever 
little  Puppies  at  Play  (87),  and  Mr. 
Pettie's  coarsely  painted  but  effective 
Scerte  from  the  Monastery  (88),  we 
come  to  (loo)  David  and  Jonathan^ 
by  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  a  young  artist 
whose  taste  evidently  leads  him  to 
select  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  preference  to  others.  A 
good  drawing  of  his,  ElijaJi  Running 
to  Jezreel  brfvre  Ahab^s  Chariot,  was 
last  year  bung  out  of  aght,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  his  work  this 
season  is  better  appreciated ;  but  it 
is  unfortunately  an  illustration  of 


what  a  painter  must  endure  who  is 
determined  not  to  saoniioe  his  love 
of  low-toned  colour  by  working  up 
to '  Exhibition  pitch.' 

ITte  Swoen  (108),  by  Mr.  Hardy, 
will  find  a  noflt  of  admirers  among 
youn^  ladies  and  gentlemen  just 
entermg  their  teens.  Our  sootgr 
hero  has  just  begun  his  opemtions 
in  the  chimney-comer  of  a  homely 
oottage,  heScxe  which  hangs  tb« 
sable  drapery  which  tradition  asao- 
datcs  with  two  kitchen  forks.  It  is 
evidently  veiy  early  in  the  morning, 
for  the  tiny  bairns  who  occupy  a 
bedroom  near  have  only  just  tiunbled 
out  of  bed  to  look  at  him.  The 
accessories  in  this  little  picture  are 
carefully  and  honestly  studied,  and 
the  action  of  the  children  natural 
and  unaffected. 

Odalisque  (120).  Decidedly  the 
most  sucoessfol  of  Mr.  Leighton*s 
pictures  since  the  procession  of  Gi- 
mabue's  Madonna,  Objection  may 
be  made  to  the  voluptuous  character 
of  the  subject ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  represented  with  a 
wondrously  keen  sense  of  Oiiontd 
abandon,  without  the  least  approach 
to  vulgaris.  When  Horace  sings 
in  Lydiia's  praise  his  enthusiam  may 
carry  him  oeyond  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety, but  we  cannot  help  admiring 
the  b^iuty  of  his  verse. 

It  is  curious  how  Leighton  and 
MUlais,  who  started  upon  precisely 
opposite  principles  of  art,  seem  to 
be  gradually  assimilating  in  style  of 
execution.  There  is  scarcely  any- 
thing of  so-called  pne-Baphaehtism 
proper  left  in  the  quondam  leader  of 
that  school ;  while  Mr.  Leighton,  who, 
in  1856,  painted  drapery  in  pure  co- 
lour without  the  slightest  reference 
to  material,  has  this  year  elaboratly 
worked  out  the  pattern  of  a  waist- 
scarf  on  his  Odalisque,  and  studied 
80  accurately  the  sidytieties  of  colour 
in  the  fan  of  peacock's  feathers  which 
she  holds  in  her  hand,  that  one 
might  almost  suppose  him  to  have 
become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of 
his  severer  brethren. 

Checkmate  ( 1 2  6)  is  the  name  which 
Mr.  Horsley  has  given  to  a  cleverly- 
wrought  picture,  representing  the 
dining-hall  of  an  old  Tudor  mansion, 
occupied  by  inmates  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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An  old  Cavalier  and  his  lady  aro 
playing  at  chess,  while  two  ytunii^' 
jieople,  probably  their  daughter  an<l 
her  lover,  are  flirting  in  the  Iniek- 
ground.  An  elder  sister  seems 
anxious  to  divert  attention  from  the 
loving  i)air,  and  an  impudent  young 
page  i)eeps  at  them  from  l)ehind  a 
screen.  The  wisf^  m  schn.  is  admi- 
rable, the  picturesque  furniture  of 
the  time  well  rendered,  and  the 
whole  effect  that  of  a  pleasing  com- 
position. 

Mr.  A.  Hughes  has  taken  Tenny- 
son's lines— 

•It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute. 
That  by-and-by  will  make  tho  music  mute, 
And  ever  widening  slowly  slh'nce  all — ' 

as  the  text  for  a  sermon  wliich  ho 
preaches  to  us  in  not  altogether  in- 
telligible language.  A  young  lady, 
in  that  purple  robe  which  P.  R.  B.'s 
so  love  to  depict,  is  reclining  by  the 
side  of  a  brook,  vnth  a  lute  which 
lies  idle  beside  her,  and  across  the 
strings  of  which  are  scattered  blue 
bells.  In  the  distance  a  hunter  and 
dog  approach.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  depth  of  a  forest,  and  is  pro- 
bably an  accurate  study  from  na- 
ture. Mr.  Hughes's  name  alone  is 
sufficient  to  attract  attention  to  the 
picture,  which  seems,  however,  to 
be  somewhat  wanting  in  motive. 

The  Invention  of  the  Combinij  Ma- 
chint  (135),  by  Ml*.  Elmore,  has  tho 
honour  of  being  the  '  eye-picture  * 
this  year,  and,  owing  both  to  tho 
choice  of  subject  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has,  been  handled,  is  hkely 
to  acquire  popularity.  The  inge- 
nious meclumic  Heihnan  is  repre- 
Fcnted  sitting  at  his  homely  fireside, 
surrounded  by  his  family,  one  of 
whom,  a  blooming  girl  of  eighteen, 
stands  in  boddice  and  petticoat  be- 
fore a  glass  arranging  the  fair  tresses 
which  fall  luxuriantly  aroumd  her 
shoulders.  Heilman  turns  round  to 
look  at  her  with  an  expression  full 
of  thought  and  cai-e,  yet  in  which 
one  can  read  an  honest  pride  in  his 
daughter's  beauty.  There  is  no  vul- 
gar elation,  no  '  eureka  '-shouting 
here,  but  earnest  hope  and  workman- 
like sagacity  are  written  in  the  in- 
ventor's fece. 

Mr.  Ansdell's -CxceZs/f^r  (136)  is  an 
ambitious  picture,  about  which  opi- 


nions may  1x3  divided,  but  none  can 
lielp  praising  tlie  masterly  manner 
in  which  his  8t.  Bernard's  dogs  have 
l>eeu  paintetl;  nor — if  comparisons 
were  not  odious— preferring  this 
work  to  the  Jluniid  Slaves  which  he 
exhibited  last  year. 

If  Mr.  Poj-nter  had  sent  anything 
less  celestial  WmxiHeaveti's  Messenger 
(138)  to  the  HojqX  Academy,  he 
might  have  reason  to  complain  of 
itK  being  hung  so  high;  but  the 
effect  of  that  fair  and  fleeting  angel 
is,  perhaps,  finer  where  it  is  than  if 
crowded  by  more  earthly  subj(3cts 
on  '  the  line.'  Mr.  PojTiter  has 
chosen  for  illustration  the  grapliic 
hues  of  Dante  in  the  *  Inferno,' 
canto  ix. : — 

'  Now  o'er  the  turbid  waves  there  came  a  sound 
As  of  a  mighty  crashing,  fraught  with  fear. 
Which  6hook  both  shores  throughout  the  vast 

profound — 

»  »  *  •  » 

Su  saw  I  full  a  thousand  spirits  lost. 
Fleeing  before  the  face  of  One  who  o'rr 
The  Stygian   wave,   with  feet   unmoisten'd, 
crossed.' 

The  stern  yet  beautiful  features  of 
the  angchc  messenger  contrast  won- 
derfully wdth  tho  writhing  horror  of 
the  lost  spirits  in  tho  Stygian  lake ; 
but  if  we  admire  the  skill  of  the 
English  painter,  we  must  shudder 
at  the  theology  of  the  Italian  poet. 

The  Uunch  of  Blue  liibbous  (144) 
is  another  work  by  the  same  artist, 
remarkable  for  the  interest  with 
which  he  has  managal  to  invest  or- 
dinary material,  and  also  for  the  fide- 
lity to  natmo  which  every  portion  of 
the  j)icture  exliibits. 

What  can  be  said  in  sufficient 
praise  of  Sir  Gcdahad  1  We  do  not 
now  allude  to  the  courage  and  w- 
tues  of  the  virgin  knight,  but  to 
Mr.  Watis's  noble  reahzation  of  the 
poet  laureate's  hero  (141).  'No  de- 
scription is  appended  to  the  title,  but 
probably  these  lines  suggested  the 
'  motive '  of  its  composition : — 

^    *  When  down  the  stormy  cresceat  grows, 

A  light  before  me  swims, 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns : 
Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride, 

I  hear  a  voice— but  none  are  there— 
The  stalls  are  void- the  doors  are  wide. 

The  tapers  burning  fair.* 
»  »  •  ♦  • 

TBKNT8OX. 
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The  yomig  and  doughty  kmght 
stands  in  an  attitude  of  devotion  be- 
side his  steed  in  the  midst  of  shady 
wood,  his  aobum  hair  relieved  against 
a  white  dond  which  ia  passing  over 
a  deep  bine  sky.  The  colonr,  grace, 
and  refinement  of  this  picture  have 
reminded  some  of  Titian,  and,  indeed, 
tiiere  are  qualities  in  it  which  would 
do  credit  to  any  age. 

There  is  a  chfoming  portrait  of 
a  pretty  child,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Growenor,  by  Mr.  CSiolmondeley 
(149)*  which  is  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice. In  1 6a,  The  Chancel  of  the  Col- 
leyuUe  Church  qf8t.  Paul  at  Antwerp, 
we  again  recognize  the  &cile  bnt  too 
careless  touch  of  David  Boberts ;  and 
193,  llMnson  Crusoe  bringing  stores 
from  the  Wreck,  is  a  subject  which 
has  allowed  Mr.  Boffe  an  opportu- 
nity of  indulging  in  a  gorgeous 
sunset 

For  some  reason  or  other  which  a 
capricious  pubhc  can  alone  explain, 
Mr.  Millais's  smaller  pictures  this 
year  attract  more  attention  than  ^q 
more  pretentious  Hansom,  which 
hangs  m  the  East  Boom.  Perhaps 
some  slight  impatience  is  shown  at 
the  mysterionsness  of  the  subject, 
which  few  of  the  ol  n-oXXoi  can  com- 
prehend. Perhaps  we  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  associate  Mr. 
Millais's  genius  with  the  action  of 
two  figures,  that  we  forget  him  in 
an  ample  and  dramatic  group.  There 
is  much  to  admire  in  198 — great 
feeling  for  colour,  accurate  drawing, 
and  an  absence  of  all  conventional 
absurdities.  The  head  of  the  yotmg 
man  to  the  left  is  a  &ir  sample  of 
healthy  English  beauty ;  the  action 
of  the  children  clinging  to  their  fo- 
tiier  is  pretty  and  unaffected;  but 
the  heart  of  the  pubhc  is  away  in 
the  Middle  Boom  with  tiie  fiur-haired 
EngHsh  girl  and  the  honest  country 
squire,  whose  paternal  affection  on 
one  side  and  duty  on  the  other  nnite 
in  such  a  conflict  as  &thers  alone  can 
know.  Trust  Me  (269)  is  a  picture 
which  appeals  at  once  to  national 
tastes  and  sympathies,  but  it  also  is 
a  work  of  high  artistic  merit.  Mr. 
Millais's  other  picture.  The  Woman 
seeking  for  a  Piece  of  Money  (309)  re- 
sembles his  earher  efforts  in  senti- 
ment as  much  as  it  differs  from  them 
in  execution.  Conld  any  one  have 
believed  that  the  naturalist  painter 


of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Order  of 
Belease  would  have  expressed  himself 
to-day  in  the  Bembrandtish  sketeh 
from  which  one  must  stand  back  to 
enjoy  ite  effect? 

ao7,  The  Water  Drinkers,  is  one, 
and  perhaps  the  most  pleasing,  of 
four  brilluuitly-painted  pictures  il- 
lustrating those  incidents  in  Spanish 
peasant-Ufe  witii  which  Mr.  J.  Phil- 
hps's  name  has  so  long  been  asso- 
ciated. There  is,  perhaps,  a  sUght 
tendency  to  coarseness  in  his  method 
of  painting  which  is  more  than 
usually  noticeable  this  season,  but 
his  colour  is  as  lovely  and  as  truth- 
ful as  ever ;  and  there  is  some  excuse 
for  brush  (and  lance)  wielded  care- 
lessly when  no  rival  will  enter  the 
liste  in  competition. 

Mr.  Prinsep  tells  ns  Bow  Bianca 
Capello  sought  to  poison  her  Brother- 
in-law,  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  in  a 
work  (216)  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  ignorant  and  vul- 
gar criticism.  We  regard  it  as 
the  earnest  effort  of  a  young  and 
rising  painter,  who  is  enamoured  of 
a  school  which  is  characterized  at 
once  by  its  power  and  simpUdty. 
The  journalist  who  the  other  day 
sconrfully  compared  it  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  early  Italian  art,  was 
probably  unaware  that  he  was  paying 
a  high  compliment  to  ite  autiior. 
Faulte  there  may  be,  no  donbt,  in  ite 
execution,  but  they  are  those  which 
arise  from  inexperience  rather  than 
from  want  of  taste  or  lack  of  nains ; 
and  we  shall  be  much  mistaken  if 
Mr.  Prinsep  does  not  by-and-by 
fulfil  the  predictions  of  those  who 
have  augured  favourably  of  his 
talente. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem  (217),  by 
Mr.  Leighton,  although  it  has  cer- 
tain qualities  which  are  happily 
diagnostic  of  the  artist's  hand,  makes 
one  regret  that  this  painter  is  not 
content  with  inspirations  of  a  less 
ethereal  kind,  and  from  which  he  has 
hitherto  derived  his  popularity.  The 
conditions  and  treatment  of  rehgious 
art  in  this  country  are  matters  which 
are  yet  involved  in  doubt;  and,  with 
some  very  few  exceptions,  we  have 
no  painter  who  could  treat  such  sub- 
jecte  without  inclining  to  affectation. 
Even  Mr.  Herbert,  renowned  for  ec- 
clesiastical sentiment,  illustrates  the 
Divine  precept  and  parable  by  a 
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lanthcapf,  to  wliich  liis  monks  mv  but 
ac('cssorit;K,an(l  indicates  ilw,  allop)ry 
lc«8  by  human  action  in  liis  picture 
than  by  tlie  voice  of  lower  Nature 
in  those  shoiivos  of  vollow  corn. 

Mr.  Cakleron  iK  certainly  Ixvoimnfi: 
a  favourite  of  the  British  jmi)lic. 
His  A/kr  the  iJaitlc  (243)  represents 
the  interior  of  a  rustic  cottage  into 
"which  some  soldiers,  dresstnJ  in  the 
costume  of  tlie  last  century,  have  just 
entered,  after  jullaging  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlet,  and  are  cmioutdy 
insjx3ctinga  iK)or,  friendless,  and  per- 
haps orphan  child,  who  sits  on  an 
inverted  cradle,  loold ug  more  shy 
than  terrified.  Indeed,  the  '  enemy ' 
appear  inclined  to  treat  him  very 
londly,  and  there  is  a  l(X)k  of  com- 
I)assi(m  in  tlio  drummer  boy's  face 
which  suggests  the  idea  that  ho 
may  bo  tliinldng  of  old  days,  before 
lie  entered  on  his  martial  life,  and 
when  he  sat,  as  young  as  this  httio 
prisoner,  upon  his  mother's  knee — 
not  many  years  ago. 

Autuuifi  (259)  is  the  name  of  a 
small  i)icture  by  IVIr.  Gale,  in  which 
he  has  done  his  best  to  render  a  very 
homely  subject  interesting.  An  old 
farm  labourer  lies  reposing  in  the 
shadow  of  a  com  sh^  at  harvest 
time.  Ajiart  fi'om  the  extreme  ac- 
curacy with  which  this  little  study 
has  been  made,  there  is  sometliing 
in  the  lines  of  the  old  man's  face 
typical  of  honest  rural  industry, 
such  as  one  does  not  often  iuid  in 
the  sham  bucohcism  of  Cockney 
'gesso.' 

Isix.  Holroyd  contributes  two  views 
in  Capri — that  inexhaustible  mine 
of  picturesque  material — 445,  Fore- 
noon  and  318,  Aftet-nfjcn.  Although 
they  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
the  larger  work  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Mooro, 
viz.,  Capri  from  tfte  south  side  of  tfie 
Island  (975),  which  really  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desked  in  truth  and 
grace,  yet  they  bear  evidence  of 
close  study  and  sincere  appredatioQ 
of  the  lovely  scenery  with  which 
this  favoured  sjpot  abounds. 

The  dramatic  action  in  Keeping 
Company,  by  Mr.  HorsLey,  is  not 
quite  intelUgible.  The  soeoe  is  laid 
outfiide  that  sort  of  cottage  with 
which  the  god  of  love  is  tcaditionally 
associated.  There  is  a  rustic  in- 
amorato, who  ohaoaps  a  straw,  «u2d 
leecs  half  tenderly,  half  milkily  upon 


his  swet'theart,  a  silly-looking  maid, 
who  is  tying  a  knot  in  her  hand- 
kerchief. Paterfamihas,  rejjrosonted 
by  a  blufl'  old  countryman,  leans 
()V(ir  the  cottage  gate  to  smoke  his 
pilK)  and  watch  the  issue  of  events, 
while  a  buxom  young  widow  smiles 
down  ujKjn  the  group  from  a  garret 
window.  Perhaps  one  might  take 
more  interest  in  the  pictiu'e  if  ite 
motive  were  more  transparent 

We  are  glaxl  to  tmd  Mr.  H.  O'Neil 
for  once  forsaking  the  'sensation' 
school  of  modern  incident,  which 
the  pubhc  had  almost  grown  to  be- 
heve  was  his  i)ecuhar  calling.  Mary 
Stuxtrt's  Farewell  to  France  (337)  is, 
theatrically  speaking,  an  effective 
tableau — the  costumes  and  'pro- 
l^erties '  are  carefully  studied,  while 
some  of  the  characters,  especially 
that  of  the  principal  figure  in  tlie 
foreground  (if  the  gmiwalo  may  be 
so  designated)  are  dra\Mi  with  great 
artistic  power.  Some  poetical  license 
must  be  conceded  to  the  iwinter  as 
far  as  naval  architecture  is  con- 
cerned; but  great  skill  has  been 
shown  in  the  picturesque  arrange- 
ment of  the  brocaded  canopy  which 
shelters  the  youthful  queen  and  her 
attendants  —  and  all  things  con- 
sidered, Mr.  O'Neil  may  be  fairly  con- 
gratulated on  a '  hit' 

The  transition  from  a  gaily-rigged 
galley  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
a  common  fishing-smack  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  not  too  sudden  to  pre- 
vent us  from  admiring  JVIr.  HooVb 
Travilers  (357),  and  the  agreeable 
fidehty  with  which  every  comple- 
ment of  the  picture  —  from  the 
weather-beaten  Comishmen  to  the 
net  laden  with  flounders,  skate,  brill, 
and  other  denizens  of  the  oeean — has 
been  painted. 

361  is  a  charming  httle  study 
of  a  young  girl  bearing  a  bandsonie 
mediaeval  casket,  which  Mr.  Sandyg 
has  called.  King  P^lles*  Daughter 
with  tlie  Vessel  of  tlie  Sancqraal  (the 
subject  is  from  the  '  Mort  d'Arthur '). 
The  rich  oabum  hair,  cunningly  re- 
heved  by  a  peep  of  her  blue  head* 
dress,  and  the  delicate  flesh  tones 
in  this  portrait,  have  attracted  mooy 
admirers. 

The  Jietum  of  a  PUgrim  ./rom 
Mecca  (37a),  by  Mr.  Goodall,  i» 
painted  with  his  nswl  felicilgr.  One 
wopdocB^  in  looking  at  this  aztist'A 
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mA,  HhbL  with  handling  so  veiy 
&dlB  the  Besolt  should  he  so  right 
Whether  judged  for  its  agreeable 
distcibuikKL  of  light  and  shade,  its 
metitB  in  point  of  oolour,  or  as  a 
luthfol  representation  of  tiie  pkU^ 
rmfue  aide  of  Oriental  life,  this 
pictase  is  entitled  to  grdat  praise. 
But  higher  peioeptive  qualities  aie 
shown  in  the  indoieat  apathy  of  tiie 
hkck  aUire  who  is  distributing  ahns, 
aad  in  the  action  of  the  beggar  (who 
vnUa  like  a  blind  man)  as  ab  soiicits 
the  luzorious  penitent^s  bounty. 

Thero  is  gnat  artiatic  merit  in 
Mr.  Ckmck's  Iftgidly  Cmrt  (380), 
in  which,  a  yonag  madther  is  repre- 
aanled  giving  her  aiokly  child  a 
dcanght  «f  water.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  suligect  has 
soifideBt  iutetest  to  warrant  the 
painting  of  not  ovtf -clean  bed  linen, 
and  a  pettiooat  whieh  oo^t  to  have 
been  at  the  wash.  Still  it  is  better 
t^eir  on  this  aide  than  in  the  over- 
i^pRiee  nestneas  ef  Mr.  Dobson'a 
children  (381),  who  are  «iainining  a 
pictnie-book  with  a  discretion  be- 
yond their  yean. 

(379.)  In  The  Poor  Hoping  the 
Potnr,  we  Botioe  gneat  imitation  of 
Eaed's  manner,  but  there  is  a  certain 
woohneaaof  texture  in  its  painting, 
which  Mr.  Banr  must  correct  if  he 
wiflhes  to  &II0W  in  the  steps  of  the 


Pew  will  paoB  over  without  ad- 
Biiring  Mr.  Maaon's  vigorous  sketch 
called  Mist  <m  the  Moon  (396),  in 
whieh  a  young  girl  is  drivii^  home 
two  heofers  before  a  riskig  storm. 
The  name  of  this  artist  has,  we  be- 
hove, been  befiore  asaociated  with 
the  ^£MiBs  of  the  Campagna,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  him  equally  at 
home  on  British  soil. 

It  aeems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Webster, 
who  has  80  often  delighted  us  with 
sach  happy  illustratioBs  of  school- 
bi^  life,  should  have  diosen  sudi 
an  uninteteeting  subject  as  a  Tillage 
girl  threading  her  grandmotiier's 
needle  ( 397).  Theoe  is  a  barrenness 
abont  the  interior  of  the  cottage 
that  he  has  painted,  which  not  even 
the  skill  of  his  hand  can  oyeroome. 

If  Mr.  £.  Ckx>ke  had  not  <dioeen 
to  win  his  hmrete  aa  a  painter,  he 
certainly  woold  hare  embraced  a 
saitar's  lifiBu  Kething  could  esoeed 
thexeliBh  and  thoiottgih  knowledge 


with  which  his  Boom  on  ike  Zuyder 
^^  is  treated.  A  fishing  'sneb'  is 
just  leaving  the  port — her  anchor 
swinging  geily  at  the  bow — with 
inflated  sails,  which,  if  they  are  not 
adorned  .with  the  gaily-coloured  em- 
blons  of  Venetian  craft,  have,  to  the 
^sturdy  northern  tar,  an  interest  of 
their  own.  But  the  -vessel  itself  is 
only  part  of  a  thoroughly  good  peo- 
tuve.  The  sea  on  which  she  rides 
is  equally  weil  studied,  and  the  pio- 
toxeeque  ardiitacture  of  the  town 
beyond  forms  an  agreeable  as  well 
as  Mtfaful  background. 

Two  of  the  most  remaiteble  land* 
scapes  in  the  Exhibition  are.  The 
HerotCs  Haunt,  by  Mr.  A.  Hayward, 
and  A  Winter's  Evetiing,  by  Mr.  C. 
Johnson.  Thefirat  is,  we  believe,  an 
English  scene,  in  the  half-wooded, 
half-mardiy  spot  wfakdi  the  title 
suggests.  It  is  just  after  sunset,  and 
the  sky  deepening  from  a  light 
lemon  tint  to  vivid  czimBon  is  banred 
by  purple  clouds.  Against  this 
rich,  but  chastely-ooloured  ground, 
tibe  delicate  foliage  of  tiie  copse  re- 
lieves iteelf,  and  through  the  mist 
which  is  rising  a  lonely  heron 
'vrings  its  way.'  Mr.  Johnson's 
pictine— a  marvel  of  execution  in 
every  way— repreaents  a  broad  and 
desolate  lake  surrounded  by  hills 
of  a  pale-green  tone,  tinged  with 
orange  in  the  middle  distance,  the 
shore  intersected  by  po(^s  and  cbast- 
nels  of  standing  water,  in  which 
'  mountain  beauty'  is  reflected  in  a 
hundred  varying  hues.  The  highest 
ridges  in  the  extreme  backgroimd 
are  snow-covered,  and  across  these, 
purple  shadows  fall  in  exquisiie 
transparency.  The  whole  scene  is  a 
Talufd^e,  because  accurate  Hlustra- 
tion  of  Nature's  haroicmy,  and  is 
worth  a  donen  '  theories  of  colour' 
to  the  student 

Mr.  W.  Linnell  is  a  mannerist  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Not 
one  of  his  landscapes  could  have 
been  painted  by  any  otiier  hand 
than  hk  own.  The  most  striking 
picture  exhibited  by  him  this  year 
16  that  of  The  Glemter's  Return  (431). 
Seen  through  tiie  door  of  the  next 
room  to  that  in  which  it  is  hung,  it 
is  almost  starthng  in  its  imitation  of 
a  zeal  sunset  Indeed  it  is  att  this 
distance  that  his  works  ebould  be 
judged.    'Wlica  dLosely  eiramined. 
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they  l>etray  evidence  of  a  bad  shde 
of  painting,  and  the  drawing  of  liis 
figures — csj)eciallj'  in  the  troatmc^nt 
of  drapery — is  loose  and  unsjitis- 
ftictor}'. 

AVe  must  leave  to  the  criticism  of 
military  gentlemen  Mr.  Desange's 
Battle  of  hikfrmnnn  (433).  There 
must  be  hundreds  of  figures  in  the 
piece,  which  occupies  some  sixty 
square  feet  of  canvas.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  the  moment 
selected  is  that  in  which  our  anns 
were  happily  victorious,  and  that 
the  picture  is  as  well  painted  as 
such  subjects  usually  are. 

Wo  hail  Mr.  Stanfield's  RunJcel 
on  the  hilin  (437)  as  a  great 
achievement  for  so  old  a  painter. 
He  was  always  happy  in  choice  of 
subject ;  and  this  picture  echoes,  by 
no  means  faintly,  the  talent  which 
his  earlier  works  have  shown. 

Mr.  Raven's  Skirts  of  a  Mountain 
Faimn  (451),  and  IMr.  Mogford's 
Storm  and  Sunshine  (452),  are  both 
careful  studies  of  nature.  The  first, 
a  woody  nook  in  spring,  with  haw- 
thorn and  heather,  ferns  and  boulders 
— all  evenly  painted;  the  other,  a 
portrait  of  an  old  copper-bottomed 
hulk,  lying  on  the  seashore  beneath  a 
rainlx)w,  while  a  storm  is  brciiking 
overhead.  Some  fishermen  have 
been  washing  canvas  or  drawing  in 
a  net  from  the  receding  tide,  the 
waves  of  which,  as  they  leave  the 
sand  and  shingle  wet  and  glistening, 
are  rendered  with  a  skill  not  often 
seen. 

(457.)  The  pillory,  with  all  its 
vulgar  concomitants,  the  cabbage- 
stalks,  ribaldry,  and  not  altogether 
fresh  eggs,  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated, make  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  one  undergoing  this  de- 
grading, but  now  happily  exploded 
punishment,  could  become  on  can- 
vas an  object  of  interest.  Yet  Mr. 
Crowe  would  have  made  us  sym- 
pathize with  his  hero  if  we  had 
never  read  a  line  of  Robinson  Crusoe 
in  our  lives.  No  wonder  that 
Defoe's  gentle  face  and  helpless 
hands  h^ging  through  that  hate- 
ful board  excited  the  pity  of  an 
English  mob.  It  is  a  pretty  tra- 
dition that  flowers  were  hung  upon 
the  '  hieroglyphick  state  machine/ 
and  what  with  the  garlands,  the 
noisy,  honest  crowd,  and  the  sol- 


diors  in  the  picturesque  costimie 
of  1703,  who  in  vain  endeavour  to 
prt>sorve  order,  an  effective  scene 
hiis  boon  pr<xluced,  which  does 
credit  to  Mr.  Crowe's  inventive 
ix)wers. 

The  Lost  Found,  by  Mr.  A,  Solomon 
C471),  is  a  somewhat  melodramatic 
incident  in  domestic  life,  of  which 
the  scene,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  is  laid  in  a  bedroom,  and 
represents  the  return  of  a  young 
midshipman  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  who,  to  judge  from  the 
mourning  which  they  wear,  have 
probably  given  him  up  for  lost.  It 
is  more  effectively  treated  than  such 
subjects  usually  are,  and  one  of  the 
sisters  is  painted  with  much  feeling 
for  feminine  beauty. 

Mr.  Bedford,  a  yoimg  artist,  sends 
two  pictures,  (476)  Fnid  hears  of 
Creraint's  LovCy  and  (497)  Elijah  and 
the  Widow  of  Zarephath.  Of  these 
two  we  prefer  the  former.  To  de- 
sign religious  subjects  with  genuine 
feeling,  avoiding  affectation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  earthiness  on  the 
other,  is  a  gift  granted  to  but  few 
of  the  present  age.  Mr.  Bedford 
has  painted  the  widow  and  her 
child  with  the  skill  of  a  naturalist, 
but  he  h&s  failed  to  give  spirituality 
to  the  coimtenance  of  Elijah. 

The  OhiJd  Jeremiah  (487),  by  Mr. 
S.  Solomon,  though  a  small  work, 
is  no  mean  representative  of  this 
rising  painter's  ability.  The  youth- 
ful prophet  is  clothed  in  white 
drapery,  only  reheved  by  the  blue 
stripes  of  the  scarf  which  is  thrown 
around  him.  He  stands  in  an 
attitude  of  devotion  —  the  sacred 
harp  slung  across  his  shoulder. 
The  background  represents  ihe 
corridor  of  an  Eastern  dwelling. 
The  paintings  on  the  wall,  the  seat 
which  is  placed  against  it,  and  the 
flowerpots,  are  all  carefully  studied 
from  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  the 
whole  bears  evidence  of  earnest 
labour. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Hannah's  Sisters 
of  Charity  is  a  deceptive  one.  Those 
who  expect  to  see  something  of  the 
austerities  of  convent  life,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  a  very  pretty 
yoimg  lady  in  a  dark  straw  hat  and 
Garibaldi  shirt,  standing  on  a  ladder 
to  cut  grapes  in  a  greenhouse.  Trae, 
there  is  a  more  matronly-looking 
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person  below^  who  seezos  to  have 
afistmied  the  drees  of  some  religions 
Older;  but  there  is  something  too 
jovial  in  her  fiioe  to  let  one  suppose 
that  her  tows  were  those  of  a  rigid 
deyotee.  As  a  painting,  the  ex- 
quisite finish  of  the  younger  sister's 
features,  and  the  microscopic  ao- 
cnracy  with  which  every  stew  in 
her  hat  has  been  made  out,  are 
uneqnaUed  in  the  rooms. 

Mr.  M.  Stone  has  a  cleyerly-con- 
oeived  picture  (50a),  A  FainU^t 
First  Work,  in  which  a  little  boy 
(perhaps  Greoze),  dressed  in  the 
ooetume  of  the  last  century,  is  being 
Tory  projierly  reproyed  by  his  &ther 
for  scrawling  on  a  bookcase  with  a 
piece  of  chalk,  for  youthful  genius 
ought  not  really  to  be  allowed  to 
maaifest  itself  in  such  an  obtrusiye 
way.  The  action  of  the  figures  is 
unaffected,  and  the  colour  quiet  and 
harmonious. 

We  do  not  often  see  on  the 
Academy  walls  so  oomprehensiye  a 
subject  as  that  which  Mr.  Hodgson 
has  painted  on  so  small  a  canyas, 
and  it  is  somewhat  a  relief  to  see 
figures  drawn  now  and .  then  on 
other  scales  than  'third  life  size.' 
The  Betum  <f  Francis  Drake  to  Fly- 
mouth  in  1587,  by  this  artist,  cannot 
but  be  interesting  to  most  Englii^- 
men.  The  groups  are  well  arranged 
— Drake,  in  his  white  satin  jerkin 
embtoidered  with  flowers,  easily 
recognizable  without  being  thrust 
prominently  forward,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  historical  pictures.  The 
heads  also,  with  the  exception  of 
one  monstrous  'caput'  on  me  right 
hand,  are  well  modelled,  and  (if  we 
may  belieye  the  physiognomists) 
duoacteristic  of  the  period. 

While  the  recollection  of  the 
Hartiey  Collieiy  accident  still  lin- 
gers among  us,  Mr.  Barwell's  pic- 
tore  (537)  'Will  claim  more  tnim 
ordinary  attention.  By  the  £/n- 
aecredited  Heroes  of  his  titie,  are 
meant,  we  presume,  the  gallant 
fellows  who  risked  their  own  liyes 
the  other  day  to  ascertain  the  &te 
of  their  poor  companions.  Mr.  Bar- 
well  has  made  great  adyanoes  in  his 
last  year's  work.  The  principal 
group  is  designed  with  feeling,  and 
there  is  great  truth  in  the  effect  of 
Hght  which  fiUls  on  the  timbers  and 
s^iffolding  aboye  the  shaft. 


(589.)  The  Bay  of  Tangier,  Mo- 
rocco.  The  Mountains  of  Spain  and 
CHhraltar  in  the  distance.  Another 
instance  of  Mr.  Cook's  wonderfial 
delineatiye  accuracy  and  artistic 
skill  applied  to  a  most  interesting 
and  picturesque  subject 

Mr.  Hughes  so  charmed  us  last 
year  with  his  scene  from  cottage 
life  called  Homefrvm  Work,  that  we 
are  sorry  to  find  a  picture  of  the 
same  class.  Bedtime  (598),  fieJl 
short  of  its  success.  The  method  of 
his  painting  has  neyer,  perhaps, 
been  quite  right ;  but  in  the  present 
instance  there  are  grayer  finilts  in 
the  affected  attitudes  of  the  principal 
^pres,  and  in  the  &lse  refinement 
of  his  rustic  children,  who,  in  real 
life,  do  not  pray  like  infjeuit  Samuels, 
and  who,  by  running  about  in  the 
fresh  air  all  day,  acquire  a  ruddy, 
healthy  complexion,  which  is  yery 
different  from  the  pink  and  white 
delicacy  of  littie  Mayfjair  misses. 
But  Mr.  Hughes  has  done  finer 
things,  and  will  do  them  again. 

Mr.  Callootf  s  Man  qf  Ethiopia 
(609)  deseryes  a  better  place.  It 
is  a  fiiithful,  broadly-pointed  study 
of  a  negro's  head. surmounted  by  a 
turban,  which  seryes  to  contrast 
well  with  the  dusky  flesh  tones  of 
the  fiEbce  below. 

(611.)  The  Castle  of  the  King  Tin- 
tagd,  Cornwall,  One  of  Mr.  Kaish's 
fiuthftd  transcripts  of  coast  scenery. 
AJso  hung  where  few  can  judge  of 
its  merits. 

(631.)  BescuedfiB  a  striking  pic- 
ture by  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames.  A 
child  has  just  Mien  oyer  a  pier  into 
the  sea,  and  the  sailor  who  has 
jumped  in  to  saye  it  is  endeayouring 
to  gain  a  footing  on  the  slippery 
wall  as  he  pulls  himself  up  by  an 
iron  mooring  ring.  The  mother, 
yet  in  suspense,  kneels,  regardless 
of  danger,  on  the  pier,  and  stretches 
out  her  arms  to  receiye  the  child 
again.  This  picture  is  distinguished 
by  an  absence  of  that  exaggeration 
which  such  subjects  usually  call 
forth  at  the  painter's  hands. 

The  Jester's  Jest  (643),  by  Mr. 
Marks,  is  perhaps  hardly  such  a 
fayourite  as  his  J^ranciscan  Sculptor 
was  last  year.  There  is  a  strong 
sense  of  humour  shown  in  its  treat- 
ment, but  as  we  do  not  hear  the 
witticism  of  our  friend  in  motley. 
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how  can  we  laugh  ?  The  costumes 
are  go(xl ;  but  we  shoukl  like  to 
have  seen  the  picture  more  tvitdy 
jximted.  It  is  difficult  in  these  days 
to  excuse  the  carelessness  with  which 
the  grass  has  been  rendered,  but 
j)erhaps  it  was  left  uniinished. 

Mr.  Brett's  Cfuxmpery  (650),  in 
truth  of  colour  and  aerial  perspec- 
tive, is  equal  to  any  landscape  of  the 
kind  m  the  Koyal  Academy.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  bit  of  quarried  rock 
on  the  left  of  the  picture  which  is 
quite  wonderful  in  its  imitation.  A 
curious  effect  has  been  prothiced  by 
the  artist's  haying  painted  the  field 
flowers  so  near  to  the  point  of  sight. 
They  suggest  a  sort  of  scale  to  the 
spectator's  eye,  which  at  first  sight 
reduces  the  figures  in  the  middle 
distance  to  the  size  of  dwarfs. 

(661.)  A  Bird  rf  God — one  of 
the  gems  of  the  Exhibition — a 
charmingly-painted  cherub's  head, 
by  the  late  Mrs.  H.  T.  Wells. 

Mr.  Leslie's  Cnisoe  visiting  the 
Spanish  Wreck  (665)  is  too  clean 
and  '  pretty '  in  its  colour  to  recal  our 
youthful  recollections  of  Defoe's 
hero  and  his  adventure.     But  for 


the  broken  spars  in  her,  the  Tccsel 
might  just  have  left  the  docks,  so 
triiu  and  spruce  are  all  her  timbers. 

I^fist,  Prf^seiity  and  Future  (686), 
by  IVlr.  Hicks,  is  an  after-marriage 
breakfast  scene,  in  which  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  a  pretty  widow, 
and  another  youthful  couple  flirting 
in  the  backgroimd,  make  up  the 
dramatis  pe^^soficp,  and  engage  the 
attention  of  half  the  young  ladies  in 
the  Exhibition. 

In  the  South  Boom,  besides  the 
miniatures  of  Thorbum,  Wells,  and 
Moira,  of  which  all  that  need  be 
said  is  that  they  are  worthy  of 
their  respective  authors — there  are 
some  cleverly  handled  jwrtraits  in 
crayon  by  F.  Talfourd.  One  of 
them  (725),  in  addition  to  its  high 
merits  as  a  drawing,  will  hare  a 
terrible  interest  for  those  who  re- 
member the  name  and  fiite  of  Felice 
Orsini. 

There  are  many  other  artists 
whose  works  it  would  have  given 
ns  great  pleasure  to  notice ;  but  our 
space  is  hmited,  and  we  must,  there- 
fore, now  take  our  leave  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  C._L.  E. 
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THERE  does  not  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  much  to  say  on  the 
art  of  arranging  flowers  for  drawing- 
rooms  and  for  dinner-tables.  The 
difficulty,  one  would  think,  would 
be  to  make  them  look  not  pretty, 
like  kittens  and  httle  children, 
flowers  cannot  be  ungraceful  in  any 
of  the  odd  shapes  into  which  they 
throw  themselves.  There  is  a  na- 
tural charm  and  freshness  about 
them  all  that  seems  to  ward  off 
awkwardness.  And  yet  we  do  see 
these  graceful  things  dressed  up, 
trimmed  and  stiffened,  and  made  ar- 
tificial, till  it  becomes  impossible  to 
claim  their  own  freshness  for  them, 
or  to  detect  in  them  at  last  any  trace 
of  nature.  Such  are  flowers  de- 
prived of  all  their  leaves,  colours 
pressed  up  together,  beautifol  green 
sprays  piUagod. 

The  display  of  groups  of  flowers 
at  Kensington  this  year  has  called 
attention  lately  to  our  wants  of  this 


kind ;  and  one  of  the  fint  of  onr 
desiderata  seems  that  there  should 
be  some  sort  of  understanding  as  to 
what  we  aim  at — some  sort  of  under- 
standing between  vases  and  flowers 
for  them. 

Now  there  happen  to  be  a  "very 
great  nmny  colours  which  seem  to 
be  intolerable  for  arranging  our 
flowers  near.  We  might,  if  we  would, 
guess  these,  by  noting  what  we  can 
see  in  the  great  out-door  studio,  where 
natural  tints  fell  softly.  What  we 
cannot  see  there  we  may  fidrly  doubt 
of;  the  colourings  we  do  see  there 
are  sure  to  be  most  beautiful.  But 
thw  is  certainly  not  the  first  view 
that  strikes  a  lady  in  a  china  shop, 
or  yet  a  gardener  filling  the  daily 
basket  of  flowers  for  the  drawing- 
room  vases  and  for  making  our  tables 
fragrant  The  lady  in  the  china 
shop  buys  Rose  du  Barry  vases,  bas- 
kets of  exquisite  turquoise  blue,  even 
many  things  painted  with  birds  and 
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flofwera;  and  when  theee  are  filled 
bIw  is  Texed  th«t  flowers  are  killed 
bgr,  or  are  Idllmg,  theee  Mghtly- 
painted  ooIoozb;  and  the  gaideser, 
Terj  likely,  is  kmsh  of  moaB-ioBes 
for  the  gay  pink  Taees,  and  sends  in 
tbe  pale-blue  iiie  for  the  tniqnoise 
tiay. 

People  have  rach  diffesent  tastes 
in  anangmjg  flowero,  and  which  is 
most  ri^t  ia  so  arbitrary  a  qnestion, 
that  it  really  beeomes  a  difBcnlt 
prant  to  write  on.  Still,  every  one 
can  say  what  they  have  seen  look 
wdl,  and  the  chances  are  that  some 
may  agree  with  them,  or  at  least  he 
interei^ed  in  hearing  of  sndi  in- 
stances. I  always  have  great  ifaith 
in  thkigs  that  nataiallyfionrishnear 
together,  or  at  the  same  season.  We 
see  great  sheets  of  wood  anemones 
waring  before  thewind,  and  near  them 
ti»  buids  of  blnebells  form  a  most 
lovely  carpet  Purple  riolets  nestle 
l^  the  primrose  tofts;  on  the  bowery 
hedges  faaag  wreaths  of  rose  and 
white;  and  &eie  are  the  waxen 
honeyBnckleB,  with  red  coral  points, 
where  the  rip^iing  berries  cluster. 

On  the  Syrian  plains  scarlet  and 
bhie  wind-flowevB  are  of  a  richer 
shade,  stufcmg  the  general  brightness 
and  the  more  glowmg  cokmr  of  an 
SMitemsky.  "White  waxen  cyclamens 
and  tofts  of  tiie  maiden  hair  mix 
with  the  roses  and  blossomed  myrtles 
under  Italian  skies.  Gkngeoos  glow- 
ing tubes  md  bells  of  thickest  white, 
fling  cokmr  aad  frBjg;rance  wMe  into 
the  shade,  where  thmner  tints  would 
&de  out  onseen,  under  the  thick 
green  canopies  that  shelter  from 
topical  glare. 

Our  moors  and  mountam  sides 
are  covesed  with  the  rosy  flush  of 
the  pink  heatii-bells  opening;  and 
many  a  peak  hfts  up  lilac  and  purple 
clouds,  varied  with  golden  splen- 
dours, and  dazzling  sheets  of  a  snowy 
radiance,  when  the  azaleas  bloom 
amongst  the  Indian  hills. 

Under  the  Alpine  summits  the 
deep-Uue  sky  reflects  itself  when 
the  beds  of  gentian  mantle  beneath 
the  snows.  Almond  trees,  blossom- 
ing, pierce  with  tzanfrparcnt  fretwork 
the  clear  blue  sky  above ;  and  once 
I  SAW  on  almond  tree  with  all  its 
dazzling  spires  of  lovely  rose-hued 
flowers  sprinkled  but  just  over  with 


an  Aprfl  snowstorm,  and  sparkfing, 
and  glowing,  and  ghttering  with 
Ini^t  drops,  while  against  tibe  sky, 
that  had  shone  out  blue  again,  each 
spray  of  flowers  was  cut  as  if  in 
crystal.  I  think  that  almond  tree 
blossoming,  with  the  snow  upon  it, 
under  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  the 
snnehine  glittering,  was  the  lone- 
liest pictnre  that  ever  met  my  eyes 
of  an  inanimate  colourings  and  firet- 
tings.  Those  radmnt  pictures  look 
scarcely  meant  to  last,  and  indeed 
tiiey  pass  so  quickiy  that  they  make 
one  sad  lest  they  should  not  return ; 
but  still  once  seen  they  are  truly  our 
very  own.  One  seldcon  indeed  may 
look  again  upon  them,  with  their 
fresh,  bright  blossoms  sparkling,  and 
their  snowy  veils,  but  if  one  once 
has  seen  them,  one  can  recall  the 
sight 

That  is  one  of  the  very  pleasantest 
things  m  taking  a  troop  of  children 
out  of  liie  dark  streets  for  a  day 
amongst  flelds  and  flowers — they 
pick  up  somehow  pictures  with 
hungry  eyes,  that  last  them  after- 
wards through  many  a  dreary  hour 
in  which  they  thirst  and  long  for 
fte^txaeBS  and  for  lighl 

Some  people  also,  even  pictoie- 
lovers,  are  yet  content  to  learn  from 
the  sky  and  flowers.  This  makes 
them,  {lerhape,  what  might  be  called 
one-edded,  b^use  there  axe  so  many 
kinds  of  colouring  which  do  not  find 
rrface  in  these — ^there  are  few,  if  any, 
heavy  unbroken  masses,  and  very 
few  indeed  of  striking  'effects'  and 
contrasts.  Everything  seems  to  be 
shaded  and  softened,  and  touched 
with  a  hundred  ever-varying  tints. 
Like  'the  inch'  of  one  of  Turner's 
sk^,  which  Mr.  Buskin  says  is  not 
to  be  put  on  with  one  dab  of  blue, 
only  let  us  look  at  any  blossom,  or 
leaf,  or  berry  that  we  call  one^doured, 
and  see  the  infinite  number  of  lines, 
and  clouds,  and  hatchings-up  of  tint 
that  go  to  paint  it  so.  The  glowing 
skies  and  the  jewelled  flowers  seem, 
indeed,  to  be  the  studio  where  the 
Eastern  painters  learn  their  colour 
secrets — ^^e  atoms  of  dense  colour 
that  are  used  so  boldly — that  paint- 
ing colour  on  colour  in  the  beautifcd 
Indian  dyes.  They  think,  and  we 
do  not,  of  lighting  crimson  with  a 
dot  of  scarlet,  and  toning  purple 
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with  a  streak  of  red,  and  lighting 
blue  with  a  threarl  of  pink ;  and  they 
do  this,  too,  without  forgetting  size. 
Wo  are  far  too  apt  to  measure  nhawls 
and  carpets,  paper-hangings  and 
va«es  filled  with  flowers,  by  an  eciual 
standard,  and,  working  l)y  st»ale,  to 
make  only  our  small  dots  large  ones, 
and  hope  for  a  good  result !  It  is 
not  by  size,  but  by  tfUin/piess  of 
colour  that  we  have  to  measure; 
and  thus  a  group,  good  and  harmo- 
nious in  itself,  may  be  spoilt  com- 
pletely by  being  multiplied  in  num- 
l)er  or  incretwed  in  size — I  mean  by 
repeating  the  same  flowers  again  in 
adding  to  the  same  grou]).  The 
various  touches  have  only  made  up 
a  whole  of  a  certain  size— increased 
or  diminished,  the  efliect  is  changed 
entirely.  Mere  separate  repetition, 
too,  may  tell  upon  the  general  whole ; 
and  thus  no  one,  considering  this  at- 
tentively, would  venture  to  repeat 
frequently  the  same  made-up  group, 
or  wreath,  or  vase,  with  the  view  of 
making  one  good  and  connected 
whole. 

In  doing  this — as  in  arranging 
flowers  for  a  dinner-table — the  ge- 
neral whole  has  to  be  considered  by 
letting  each  component  group,  each 
separate  vase,  be  ruled  by  a  colour 
that  agrees  with  all,  either  by  actual 
harmony,  or  perhaps  far  more  fre- 
(juently  by  mere  force  of  contrast. 

Suppose  a  table  with  a  centre- 
piece containing  geraniimos  and  white 
lilies,  with  passion-flowers  drooping 
down;  if  all  the  other  baskete  or 
flower-vases  are  to  contain  the  same 
on  a  smaller  scale,  we  may  well  ex- 
pect a  most  heavy-looking  and  yet 
disjointed  picture.  Let  two  have 
the  geraniums  and  two  more  the 
lilies,  and  passion-flowers  alone  or 
mingling  with  the  rest,  and  then  how 
completely  the  harmony  of  colour 
would  be  kept  up,  without  the  heavy 
and  embarrassing  repetition  of  an 
arrangement  which  would  certainly 
look  crowded  and  unmeaning. 

Delicate  shades,  if  many  flowers 
are  used,  and  those  of  much  deeper 
tone  when  the  flowers  are  few,  and 
when  the  fohage  amidst  which  they 
are  laid  is  dark,  is  a  safe  general 
role ;  but  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  shape  and  colour  of  the  glass 
and    china   accessories,  and  when 


these  are  coloured,  their  tint  must 
be  considered.  Gold  or  silver  also 
must  not  ho  overlooked  in  their 
effect  on  colours — silver  reckoning 
very  much  like  glass,  but  gold  re- 
quiring generally  a  great  deal  more 
of  brightness  to  render  the  flowers 
pre-c^minent ;  and  for  the  comfort  of 
people  who  do  not  possess  gold 
vases,  they  are,  perhaps  of  all  lands 
used,  most  diflicult  to  fill  well.  The 
great  point  in  fact,  as  regards  our 
vases,  is  to  have  graceful  shapes 
and  unstriking  colours.  Many})eople, 
no  doubt,  may  hke  to  have  all  sorte 
of  colours  to  suit  the  difierent  flowers 
they  may  use  at  different  times ;  and 
thus  the  blue  enamel  may  be  lovely 
with  pink  roses,  and  with  the  tinted 
bells  of  the  convolvulus — or  trays 
and  baskets  of  a  cerulean  hue  may 
contain  beds  of  moss,  out  of  which 
may  rise  tall  and  spreading  flowers 
of  a  dazzling  white. 

Quantities,  again,  there  are  of  white 
Dresden  china  vases ;  the  white  of 
this  is  so  intense  and  shining,  that 
scarcely  any  white  flowers  would 
look  their  whitest  in  it;  still,  the 
chief  charm  of  white  flowers  is  in 
their  unspotted  feimess.  Very  Ught 
flowers,  also,  are  apt  to  look  either 
darker  and  less  dehcate  by  the  strik- 
ing contrast,  or,  if  very  thin  and 
fragile,  they  have  their  tints  too 
much  weakened  by  the  intense  white 
body.  A  quantity  of  green  is  there- 
fore the  best  sort  of  finnge  for  dishes 
snch  as  these;  and  perhaps  of  all 
green  things,  ferns  are  the  most 
exactly  suitable,  each  Uttle  leaflet 
showing  as  it  droops  upon  the  white 
edge. 

In  nature,  however,  we  see  flowers 
that  hang  on  the  red,  steep  sides  of 
rocks,  and  on  the  dark-brown  trunks 
of  trees,  and  that  cling  to  old  grey 
walls,  and  rise  out  of  crystal  streams 
— and  so,  while  not  forgetting  the  ra- 
diant pink  and  blue,  and  the  peaks 
of  snow  that  pierce  the  azure  skies^ 
for  the  rarer  beauties,  we  may  fiBdrly 
turn  to  some  of  the  darker  settings, 
or  of  those  like  the  colourless  water, 
which  sets  ofi*  the  bloom  so  fairly. 

My  own  notion  of  flowers  is,  that 
frosted  glass,  and  dark  reddish  bas- 
kets, and  fountain-like  open  vases  of 
white  gleaming  marble,  or  of  china 
like  it,  are  the  three  most  universally 
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appropriate  ^oingR  on  which  to 
group  them.  All  these  are  natoral, 
or  have  pzototyxies  in  nature^  and 
theee  are  suited  thus  to  each  and 
every  flower.  Glass  particularly  has 
seemed  decidedly,  during  the  last 
two  years,  to  meet  with  especial 
&Your  at  the  exhibitions  of  flowers 
arranged  for  drawing-rooms  and 
for  dinner-tables.  Mr.  March's 
vases  are  well  known  already,  with 
their  groups  of  the  lightest  or  of 
the  heaviest  flowers,  which  each 
appear  to  be  thought  in  their  turn 
suitable,  so  well  are  they  set  off  by 
the  artistic  management  of  the  sur- 
rounding green.  These  vases  have 
been  seen  in  every  style  of  dress 
since  tiie  Exhibition  opened,  giving 
to  every  onea  &ir  chance  of  a  lesson 
in  their  arrangement  according  to 
their  author's  views  —  somewhat 
equivalent  to  that  of  having  a  piece  of 
music  played  by  its  composer — ^and 
by  no  means  unnecessary,  consider- 
ing how  easily  a  little  over-heavi- 
ness and  want  of  light  and  shade 
may  mar  the  whole  performance. 

The  graoefol  flat  glass  baskets 
which  gained  the  drawing-room 
prize,  continued  the  same  idea  of 
itie  stem  or  handle  wreathed  with 
fens  or  moss;  and  the  fireshness 
and  purenees  of  all  the  flowers  used, 
gave  tibe  strikingly  cool  appearance 
which,  in  summer,  must  be  the 
pleasantest  to  the  eye,  and  which 
accords  so  well  willi  the  shaded 
drawing-rooms  which  these  are  to 
ornament  Ferns,  too,  grow  more 
numerous.  It  was  remarked  this 
spring,  that  almost  every  flower- 
vase  contained  more  or  less  of  the 
adiantom!  Little  can  we  wonder, 
for  of  all  green  veils  it  is  the  very 
lightest — and  yet  one  green  does 
not  suit  all  colotuns.  The  beautiful 
adiantmn  waves  over  rocky  clifis 
and  in  fountain's  spray:  its  dark- 
velvet  green  is  very  &r  from  suiting 
many  of  our  flowers.  But  here, 
just  as  we  want  them,  new  ferns 
come  to  our  aid — and  there  is  now 
a  silver  maiden  hair,  with  its 
whitened  fronds,  to  suit  our  fairest 
flowers ;  and  the  golden  kind 
(Adiantum  sulphureum),  which 
wfll  serve  to  lighten  the  darkest 
and  richest  foliage. 

Many  people  will  have  seen  these 
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ferns  this  spring  at  the  shows  in 
the  Begenrs  Park:  as  they  are 
amongst  the  nimiber  of  the  new 
plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Yeitch  this 
year  at  the  Horticultural  f^tes. 
But  when  new  plants  are  seen 
looking  so  very  lovely,  people  are 
apt  to  think  they  are  as  tender  as 
they  are  beautiful :  these  ferns,  how- 
ever, are  found  to  be  very  hardy ; 
though  brought  from  Chili,  they 
are  'hardy  greenhouse  kinds ;'  and 
by  my  own  experience,  I  should  be 
inclined  infinitely  to  prefer  growing 
in  a  room  or  greenhouse  a  plant  of 
this  description  than  one  which, 
braving  a  more  northern  climate, 
requires,  like  Alpine  flowers,  the 
clearest  and  coolest  air.  The  adian- 
tums,  generally,  I  find  to  grow  so 
delightfully  in  a  London  sitting- 
room,  that  of  all  ferns  for  growing 
and  for  gathering,  I  reconmiend 
them  most  Mentioning  these  ferns, 
reminds  me,  too,  of  tne  beautiful 
shrubs  and  'young  forest  trees' 
which  I  have  myself  a  weakness 
for  growing  in  drawing-room  plant 
cases— they  are  so  completely  forest 
trees  in  miniature;  and  the  'silver 
firs,'  and  exquisite  little  Thujas  and 
Thujopsis  are  plants  that  seem  to 
claim  a  distinguished  place  amongst 
the  many  new  trees  Drought  over 
from  Japan  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

The  tide  does  indeed  seem  turn- 
ing against  the  crowded  flower- 
stfimds  and  the  heaped-on  colours 
that  used  to  fill  up  epergnes  and 
wave  over  all  the  tables.  People  ^ 
are  beginning  to  take  generally  to 
some  one  flower  or  colour  which 
forms  the  object,  and  is  merely 
made  up  by  others  to  suit  the  place 
it  stands  in,  while  the  abundant 
foliage  grows  more  plentiful  every 
day.  Ferns,  perhaps,  have  chiefly 
brought  in  this  change.  Their 
fronds  are  so  beautiful  that  they 
make  the  flowers  quite  second  to 
themselves;  and  yet  the  spreading 
geraniums,  with  their  scent  of  spice, 
and  the  clustering  roses  and  the 
climbing  clematis  cannot  be  dis- 
carded, and  we  shall  in  time  find 
out  the  complementary  flower  which 
makes  each  loo^  its  best,  or  the  pe- 
culiar fiishion  in  which  it  may  seem 
to  grow. 

Wild  flowers  bear  mixing— they 
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grow  in  such  tanglotl  tufts ;  and  t lie 
tiny  stars  of  blue  and  red  and  wliiti% 
and  the  clear,  ])ale  roses  and  the  yellow 
woodbine  only  at  last  make  up  one 
scrap  of  the  he<lge,  in  the  lane  they 
grow  in,  of  which  we  may  carry 
home  the  frjxgrauce  with  the  l)eauty. 
What  is  so  sweet  as  the  just-blown 
pink  wild  roK?  The  last  spring 
"violet  that  nestles  at  its  foot,  and 
the  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay,  and 
of  the  hhes  growing  beneath  the 
garden  hetlge,  and  the  cherry-trees 
blossoming,  and  the  syringa  flowers, 
and  the  yellow  jessamine,  and  the 
cowslip  bells,  they  all  ore  comiug 
in  clouds  uixjn  the  soft  air ;  but  the 
wild  rose  has  a  something  more 
delicate  and  sweet  than  all :  we  have 
to  draw  down  the  tall  boughs  so 
low,  and  to  see  its  fair  petals  brought 
so  close  before  us,  Ix^fore  w^e  even 
guess  that  it  is  so  sweet,  and  then, 
when  we  find  it  out,  it  comes  as  a 
surprise. 

Wild  flow^ers,  however,  are  diffi- 
cult to  gaUier  well,  as  they  fade  so 
quickly.  The  keepmg  flowers  fresh 
is,  in  fact,  a  very  great  ix>int  in  all 
good  arrangement  of  them,  and  it 
is  of  special  impoi-tance  when  people 
staying  in  town  receive  daily  pack- 
ages from  their  distant  country 
home.  For  packing  flowers,  how- 
ever, I  will  venture  to  give  here 
some  hints,  because  the  mode  that 
I  will  describe  has  been  always  so 
successful,  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  both  very  easy  and  convenient, 
^  the  materials  for  such  packing  being 
'  constantly  at  hand  everywhere. 

For  thus  sending  delicate  flowers 
long  journeys,  we  should  take  oblong 
tin  biscuit  boxes,  or  any  similar  tins, 
which  have  always  covers  that  fietsten 
tightly  down.  Square  boxes  will 
answer  rather  lees  well  than  long 
ones:  round  ones  do  not  do  well, 
unless  to  convey  a  wreath  or  a 
modfr-up  nosegay.  When  tin  boxes 
are  not  available,  wooden  ones  can 
be  naed,  or  even  slight  pasteboard 
boxes  sewed  or  pasted  together,  and 
packed  for  safety  in  some  kind  of 
larger  box  or  basket,  such  as  will 
preserve  them  from  being  crushed 
upfllal 

Having  got  these  boxes,  a  very 
thick  piece  of  the  coarsest  and 
roughest  brown   paper  should   be 


laid  at  the  bottom,and  folded  closely 
round  the  sides,  so  as  to  lino  tho 
box  entirely ;  lai)s  may  also  remain 
to  inclose  the  top.  For  a  v»y  long 
journey  in  summer,  double  paper 
is  best,  otherwise  a  single  lining 
will  answer  well.  The  brown  paper 
itself  is  all  sponged  over  on  both 
sides,  or  thoroughly  well  sprinkled 
with  cold  water,  but  no  'wttntas  is 
allowed  on  it  or  in  the  box— it  is 
made  merely  damp. 

The  flowers  are  arranged  on  a 
bed  of  green,  in  flat  layers,  ferns 
being  the  best  things  to  put  next 
the  jmjier,  and  they  do  best  when 
one  set  goes  each  way,  so  that  the 
stalks  meet  in  the  middle,  where  a 
few  httle  sprays  of  flowers  may  also 
nestle  in.  When  the  box  is  strong 
enough,  as  when  it  is  of  tin,  it 
answers  very  well  to  have  layers 
formed  by  placing  slight  sticks 
wedged  in  across,  between  the  op- 
posite sides ;  and  sometimes  I  have 
received  flowers  wliich  have  travelled 
nearly  three  himdred  miles  in  per- 
fect preservation  with  la,}'er8  of 
cotton  wool  dividing  each  set  of 
flowers. 

People  should  bo  careful  not  to 
mix  by  accident,  with  flowers  meant 
to  go  far,  any  leaves  or  blossoms 
that  have  an  unpleasant  or  exceed- 
ingly strong  scent.  If  such  flowers 
are  long  shut  up  thus  in  travelling, 
it  is  often  found  that  all  the  more 
delicate  scents  are  overix)wered  by 
theirs,  l^efore  the  journey's  end.  The 
dampness  of  the  confinement  most 
likely  di-aws  out  the  scent,  and 
many  flowers  also  are  sweetest  in 
the  dark. 

It  is  rather  ciuious,  talking  of 
fragrant  flowers,  how  very  generally 
the  w^hitest  flowers  are  sweetest. 
It  almost  seems  sometimes  as  if  the 
brilliant  colours  had  come  instead 
of  scent,  and  had  left  to  waxen  and 
alabaster  petals,  and  to  the  shade  of 
trees  and  to  the  evening  dews,  the 
fragrance  that  ccmies  stealing  as  the 
gleaming  blossoms  flash  in  the  dim 
twili^t.  And  in  choosing  flowers, 
it  is  well  that  the  scents  i^ould 
harmonize,  sweet  leaves  and  flowers 
being  all  in  accord  together,  and 
yet  avoiding  aivtrays  the  overpower- 
ing fragrance  of  flowers  which,  when, 
numerous,  seem  to  load  the  air. 
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¥he  ahaoiata  ammging  of  the 
kftTBB  and  fiowen  when  all  is  zeady 
is  wA  the  mostdifficnlt task.  ^Whesa 
the  Taees  and  flowers  are  suitable 
to  each  oilier  in  their  eolour  and 
fiifm — when  tiie  flowers  aie  ftesh, 
and  the  green  is  plentiful,  and  tiie 
soeBfeB  well  ehosen— tbe  aimple  ar- 
naging  is  an  eagy  and  pleasant  office. 
It  is  always  better  to  put  in  finst  the 
gFQon^  and  gradually  to  work  up  to 
tiie  xeqniied  brightneas — a  flower 
too  little  being  a  bettw  firnlt  by  &r 
than  a  spiay  too  much.  We  do  not 
want  to  show  how  many  flpwers  we 
eaa  cram  together.  Our  object  is 
only  to  nuike  a  graceful  and  re- 
fre^iing  picture,  just  to  bring  back 
to  mind  the  shady  and  fragrant 
deUs,  and  the  oool  ferny  nooks  where 
we  ean  bear  the  watw  finkting  as  it 
&lte,  and  see  oyerhead  tilie  qprays 
of  roses  climbing  the  moaey  trees, 
and  hear  the  nightittgales  as  th^ 
sing  in  the  thickets  near.  TioR  is 
done  best  l^  sunple  and  natural 
things — seeming  as  if  just  caught 
and  brought  home  as  they  grew. 

And  what  a  reflning  influence 
such  things  have  on  homes,  on  tiie 
daik  little  work-rooms  and  the 
narrow  dwellings  of  crowded  Lon- 
don life,  when  that  busy  life  has 
left  the  wide  streets  and  aquares, 
and  when  the  gay  conservatories 
and  well-filled  flowery  balconies 
hafe  ceased  to  fill  the  windows  with 
Uinds  of  all  fresh  green  Idlings! 
Flowers  and  leaves  have  such  a 
wonderliil  double  power  in  refining 
glare  and  over-gaudy  glitter,  and 
yet  in  brightening  up  all  that  is 
poor  and  sordid — and  so  they  wander 
everywhere;  and  long  may  they 
wander  on!  Art-lovers  surely  are 
on  the  increase  among  us :  the  last 
ten  years,  we  read,  have  i^own  won- 
derful advance  in  all  things  of  form 
and  taste.  And  how  shall  we  bear 
to  learn  to  recognize  all  things  tiiat 
are  fiiir  and  beautiful,  and  to  dirink 
from  rough,  starii^blundera,  which, 
when  once  known,  are  painftd  to 
our  eyes,  and  yet  to  leave  those 
homes,  where  ^ose  who  are  thus 
taught  live,  to  retain  their  own  old 
dulness  and  their  own  ungraceful,  in- 
harmonious recklessness  of  beauty ! 

Beautiful  things  are  not  always 
oosUy:  those  that  are  most  beau- 


tiful am  often  anwngat  the  ooBfr> 
monest  like  tlie  air  and  the  sky 
and  the  living  sonshine,  in  aU  the 
worid  it  seems  that  the  best  of  Giod'a 
gifts  are  also  amongst  tiie  com- 
monest  There  is  doubtiess  abnn* 
dant  cost  attending  the  beauty  of 
the  day — ^the  artmeial  tiling— the 
fashion  of  the  hour ;  but  snre^ 
there  is  an  artistic  *  beantifiil '  that 
is  distinet  from  these,  and  that  may 
rest  the  eyes,  and  if  not  fit  to  edi^ 
cate,  at  least  not  distract  and  weaken 
and  debase  the  minds  that  one  day 
may  bring  to  light  new  beauties. 

We  read  of  Leigh  Hunf  s  pasaioa 
for  fredi  leaves  and  flowers — ^the 
mere  graoeful  foms  and  the  chosen 
eoloun  with  which  he  would  sal 
the  seal  of  his  poet's  mind  upon 
each  room  touched  by  him.  yfe 
see  in  every  page  how  ill  he  could 
have  spared  some  such  artistic 
setting  for  his  home ;  and  yet  how 
many  still  of  those  who  aim  at 
evolving  beauty,  fiul  to  surround 
themselves  with  things  that  would 
keep  tlieir  own  eyes  in  tune;  a  thing, 
too,  that  is  such  a  growing  detigfat 
and  charm,  and  such  an  actual  rest 
in  its  quiet  mn«c.  We  mi^e  our 
rooms  so  gaudy,  and  so  much  mis- 
use the  forms  of  leaves  and  flowera, 
that  ^Aa&i  we  want  them  really  we 
find  only  counterfeits.  The  gay 
flower-papers,  for  instance,  rant 
half  our  rooms ;  if  they  were  but 
discarded  for  simply  coloured  walls, 
then  we  might  hope  to  see  die 
living  flowers  mantling  them.  What 
a  delightM  plan  is  that,  in  some  of 
the  Grecian  palaces,  where  bradcets 
upon  the  walls  support  carved  pots 
of  flowers  and  vases  of  evergreens; 
and,  while  the  curtains,  and  tiie 
onions,  and  the  all-pervading 
flowers  give  the  depth  and  colour 
that  living-ro(»ns  always  want,  they 
give  it  massively  as  spreading  dra- 
peries do. 

The  carved  stone  vases  now 
in  the  Exhibition  —  the  exquisite' 
purenesB  of  t2ie  crystal  glass  in 
which  flowers  hang  nparkling  as  in 
a  fountain  frozen — the  dark-red, 
dewy  vases  of  terra-cotta,  which, 
for  graceful  ferns  and  ivory  orohids 
and  snowy  lilies  will  always  look 
so  beautiM;  the  mere  imcostly 
bowls  that  may  be  crowned  with 
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flowers  of  any  price  and  rareness, 
give  abundant  choice  for  making 
rooms  look  home-like;  i)erhaps 
oven  more  so  than  the  Dresden 
china  and  the  Sevi*es  vase*  and  all 
the  grandeurs  that  glow  with  many 
colours. 

But  the  Lidian  and  Turkish 
courts,  with  their  eastern  colours, 
are,  after  all,  the  places  for  us  to 
learn  lessons  in,  at  second  hand 
from  Nature.  Those  gorgeous  hues, 
which  are  but  boldly  painted  from 
Nature's  tints  undiluted — those  reck- 
less, beautiful  scatterings  of  full- 
toned  colours — are  tlie  lassons  which 
teach  us  that  to  make  things  strik- 
ing is  not  to  make  them  gaudy — and 
that  to  make  things  beautiful  we 
need  not  make  them  cold.  We  may 
do  which  we  like — take  the  gorgeous 
red  and  scarlet  purple  and  golden 
flowers  if  we  can  place  them  fitly, 
and  if  they  are  to  give  colour  to 
where  they  stand;  but  if,  on  the 
•contrary,  we  want  only  freshness, 
we  may  take  a  different  line. 

No  one  is  surprised,  when  the 
prize  groups  are  displayed  at  the 
Kensington  Flower  Shows,  to  find 
how  constantly  the  simplest  thing 
has  won.  For  a  drawing-room 
table,  brilliant  itself  with  colours, 
baskets  need  not  be  gay — fall  of 
white  hlacs,  lilies,  and  narcissi, 
merely  mixed  up  with  moss — vases 
filled  with  lilies,  ferns,  and  rose- 
buds —  always  the  simplest,  are 
proved  to  be  most  popular.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  much  also  in  the  choice 
of  favourite  flowers.  Roses  and 
lilies,  violets  and  forget-me-nots, 
have  a  sort  of  prestige  that  favours 
all  they  mix  with.  The  irises  and 
water-leaves — the  large  red  flowers 
glowing  amidst  dark  ivy — the  piles 
of  fruit  half  hidden  beneath  Hie 
ferns — the  drooping  clematis  hang- 
ing in  wreaths  around — the  scarlet 
climbers,  and  the  summer  roses — 
all  in  turn  are  bc^utifiil,  sfi  they 
reign  alone. 

It  is,  too,  for  easier  to  put  together 
flowers  that  are  all  of  one  kind,  only 
perhaps  mixed  with  some  few  for 
shade.  Boses  and  mignonette, 
clematis  and  ferns,  geraniums 
placed  lightly,  lilies  drooping,  and 


carnations  clustering — each  is  most 
beautiful  while  it  grows  imcrowded. 
Even  in  the  banks  of  American 
plants,  seen  in  their  full  beauty, 
we  feel  the  relief  of  a  tree  where 
the  flowers /ea^Aer,  and  do  not  inass. 
We  must  have  something  to  rest 
our  eyes  from  even  beauty's  dazzle ; 
and  while  the  cool,  green  leaves 
come  naturally,  how  can  we  pretend 
to  supply  their  place  by  some  other 
colour — as  blue  or  pink  or  rod,  and 
clamp  the  hues  together  with  bands 
of  moss  and  clay  ?  Or  crowd  into  the 
vase  a  quantity  of  white;  which, 
exquisite  when  alone,  is  with  these 
other  flowers  all  dazzling  and  yet 
weakening  to  the  effect  they  would 
have? 

It  is  so  different,  grouping  p?rtw#s 
or  flowers;  plantis  have  each  their 
own  peculiar  green,  and  their  own 
place  and  form  —  flowers  when 
massed  together  lose  all  their  own 
identity;  and  who  would  care  for 
a  primrose  gatherai  and  crowded 
amongst  azaUas,  or  for  a  pink  hedge- 
rose  amongst  the  hundred  fine  ones  ? 
and  yet  the  wreath  of  briar-rose  as 
it  grows,  or  the  bine  of  honeysuckle 
from  the  hedge  close  by,  the  little 
glass  of  liUes  that  hang  alone,  or 
the  beautiful  garden  roses  with  their 
hundred  petals  glowing  in  velvet 
softness,  and  cool  in  their  dark- 
green  leaves — each  tells  varied  stories 
of  the  lawns  and  lanes,  and  each 
recals  continually  the  beauty  of  the 
morning. 

For  flowers  by  rights  should  be 
gathered  early,  before  the  morning 
dew  has  dri^  up  around  them; 
in  shady  comers  and  on  bowerj- 
walls,  in  lanes  where  the  woods 
hang  over;  and  to  know  all  their 
beauty  we  should  seek  for  them 
there.  People  who  do  this  will 
soon  be  loth  to  see  the  flowers 
and  leaves  less  lovely  than  as  they 
grow.  Flowers  will  become  more 
plentiful,  and  leaves  more  often  will 
cluster  in  red  vases — ^their  groups 
growing  ever  loveUer,  and  bring- 
ing oftener  into  London  rooms  the 
pleasant  tints  of  green,  and  the  cool, 
leafy  scents,  that  wear  the  dress  and 
tell  the  tale  of  the  dingly  woods  from 
which  they  have  freshly  come. 
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(  pvRESS/  said  a  lively  writer 
U  Bome  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago  (leferring  to  female  attire), 
*  is  a  kiiul  of  personal  glossary — a 
species  of  body  phrenology,  the 
rtody  of  which  it  would  be  madness 
to  neglect' 

This  last  assertion  is  rather  strong ; 
itQl,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  guide- 
book for  the  quiet  observer  of  cha- 
racter— ^as  an  index  to  the  tastes, 
habits  of  life,  and  condition  of  a 
people — a  certain  value  must  be  con- 
ceded to  the  subject,  even  by  those 
who  denounce  it  as  a  fiivolous  topic, 
unworthy  of  any  attention.  But 
it  assumes  real  importance,  when 
we  recognize  it  as  the  spring  that 
moves  the  many  hands  of  industry, 
and  see  in  its  wants  and  demands 
the  stimulants  that  work  upon 
man's  &ncy,  taste,  and  inventive 
powera  —  exercise  his  skill  and 
patience,  and  even  impel  him  to 
study  and  scientific  research.  What 
knowledge  and  calculation  were 
necessary,  for  instance,  before  the 
machinery  that  has  brought  calico- 
printing  to  its  present  perfection 
could  be  produced!  What  experi- 
ments were  essayed  in  the  laboratory 
bdbre  a  new  shade  of  colour  could 
be  procured  to  meet  the  taste  for 
novelty,  and,  when  procured,  before 
it  could  be  fixed  and  made  per- 
manently available! 

During  the  last  few  years,  we 
have  had  the  hue  of  the  fuchsia,  the 
toider  shade  of  the  Chinese  prim- 
rose, reproduced  on  silk  or  muslin, 
and  delicate  greens,  seen  before  in 
nature  only,  rendered  as  lasting  as 
in  our  climate  a  delicate  colour  can 
be.  In  looking  at  the  rich  array  of 
shades  and  hues  employed  in  our 
present  manufactures,  we  begin  to 
question  whether  the  use  of  the  three 
primary  colours  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  socie^  is  to  stand,  as  some  writers 
on  colour  are  fond  of  assuming,  the 
evidence  of  a  purer  taste,  or  simply 
the  result  of  necessity.    We  cannot 


think  that  any  people  possessing  the 
means  we  now  do,  of  robbing  Nature 
of  all  her  exquisite  colouring,  would 
have  contented  themselves  with  sim- 
ple red,  blue,  and  yellow.  However 
effective  and  valuable,  combinations 
of  tiiese  with  black  or  white  are,  for 
architectural  and  decorative  pur- 
poses, for  costume  the  neutrals  and 
hues  are  peculiarly  adapted,  and  only 
fail  in  pleasing  as  they  ou^ht, 
because  uyudiciously  used  or  im- 
properly combined.  Dress  should 
be  to  the  person  what  the  frame  is 
to  the  picture,  subordinate — the  set- 
ting that  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
gem,  but  does  not  overwhelm  it 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  advocates  of  the 
sob^  browns,  the  greys,  fawns,  &c., 
the  quiet  colours  uiat  some  people 
think  the  garb  of  propriety,  to  the 
exclusion  of  bright  colour.  No!  we 
dearly  bve  and  duly  appreciate 
colour ;  we  have  hailed  with  delight 
the  resumption  of  the  scarlet  cloak 
this  winter  by  our  fair  country- 
women, especially  at  a  time  of  public 
mourning,  when  our  streets  have 
worn  so  monotonous  and  sombre  an 
aspect  The  eye  has  been  gladdened 
and  refreshed  by  the  warm  bright 
red,  set  off  by  the  black  dress 
beneath ;  and  the  welcome  effect  it 
produced,  proved  to  our  minds  how 
much  pleasure  we  insensibly  derive 
from  the  presence  of  colour.  We 
are  hardly  aware  of  it  until  we  lose 
it :  the  aspect  of  our  crowded  tho- 
rough&res  lately  enables  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  what  we  should  feel, 
if,  by  some  freak  of  fashion,  the  fiur 
sex  were  to  adopt  a  costume  as 
imvaried  and  hideous  as  the  present 
masculine  attire ;  and  if  our  shopKs, 
that  now  display  all  that  is  lovely  in 
colour  and  exquisite  in  design,  had 
nothing  more  attractive  to  offer 
than  broad  cloth  or  black  stuff.  We 
should  feel  depressed.  The  eye  needs 
the  stimulant  of  colour  and  variety 
to  keep  it  frx>m  fiitigue ;  and  beneath 
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our  grey  and  colourl«^ss  skj""  we  want 
more  colour  not  loss.  Some  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years  airo,  colour 
was  cfirtainly  at  a  discount  in  dre,<?s 
as  well  as  in  architecture  and  deco- 
ration. That  there  has  Ixhju  a  re- 
vival in  its  tavonr  no  one  will  deny. 
For  dre^^s  the  palest  of  shades 
were  then  preferred;  a  full  colour 
was  pronounced  vulgar,  and  bru- 
nettes were  content  to  look  ill  in 
mlver  grey  and  faded  pink,  whilst 
blondes  api>eared  in  the  mostetlierc^l 
of  blues.  Well !  fasliion  has  changed 
to  more  jvlvantage  in  this  respect 
than  in  others;  for  although  the 
material  for  a  lady*8  dress  Wiis  then 
inferior  in  design  and  colour  to 
what  it  now  is,  we  think  the  general 
effect  was  preferable,  more  siniple, 
more  graceful,  less  extravagant  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  But  then 
a  well-dressed  woman  was  rather 
tiie  exception  than  the  rule,  and  we 
must  allow  that  now  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  Englishwomen  are  less 
fagote — to  use  an  untmnslatable 
French  word — than  they  were.  They 
buy  tlieir  bonnet  with  reference  to 
the  dress  or  ck>ak  it  ia  destined  to 
accompany;  they  have  ceaswi  to 
think  that  they  can  furbish  §p  a  faded 
garment  by  a  bow  of  ribbon  here,  or 
a  bunch  of  flowers  there ;  they  are 
particular  about  their  gloves  and 
their  shoes;  they  have  added  the 
finish  of  neatness  to  their  dress,  and 
rival  the  Frenchwoman  in  a  point 
once  peculiarly  her  own.  But 
then,  if  our  countrywoman's  taste 
has  improved,  we  fear  her  expenses 
have  progressed  also,  for  luxury 
and  extravagance  in  di-ess  have 
Tastly  increased  during  the  last  ten 
years.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted 
for?  to  what  is  it  owing?  To 
French  influence !  cries  a  choros  of 
angry  fathers  and  husbands  with 
Christmas  bills  fiesh  in  their  re- 
oollectionB.  Well,  Paris,  it  is  true, 
has  long  held  imdisputed  sway 
over  the  £BUihions  of  the  fair  asid 
fickle  8cx»  and  never  was  homage 
BK>re  willingly  paid  to  any  sovereign, 
t^tian  that  which  has  be^  rendeted 
during  the  last  eight  yean  by  ladies 
of  every  land  to  the  Imperial  £a- 
g^nje,  as  the  Queen  of  Fashion  in 
tiiat  gay  city ;  but  is  the  ^Eur  despot 
solely  respDXLBible  fbr  the  very  en- 


Jarrji'd  view  now  held  as  to  the  re- 
qui  remcuts  of  a  lady 's  toilette  ?  And 
if  the  Empnjss  is  to  Ije  charged  with 
this,  pray  who,  Messieurs  les  maris, 
is  to  blame  for  your  exti*avagance  in 
dinners,  horses,  and  exj)ensive  fur- 
niture? Is  it  the  Emperor's  ex- 
ample? has  it  anything  to  do 
with  the  centralizing  infl unices  of 
railroads?  or  is  it  in  France  the 
result  of  reaction  ?  Let  us  look  back 
a  little. 

The  events  of  1848  left  most 
of  the  European  states  in  an  un- 
comfortable, unsettled  condition  for 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  after- 
wards. The  winter  of  1849-50  saw 
the  greater  part  of  Germany,  how- 
ever, tranquillized  and  reassured. 
The  nobles  flocked  to  the  capitals, 
and  those  who  visited  anv  of  the 
large  towns  of  Southern  Ciermany 
then,  will  remember  that  the  car- 
nival of  1850  was  the  gayest,  the 
most  brilhant,  that  hwl  been  known 
for  years.  The  petty  mediatized 
princes  who  had  resigned  to  the 
crowns  of  Austria  or  Bavaria  the 
little  remnants  of  sovereign  power 
so  long  jealously  preserved  by  them, 
and  the  numerous  counts  and  bei- 
rons  who  had  given  up  also  the 
feudal  rights  they  had  retained  over 
their  tenantry,  and  the  pai^-ments 
in  kind  often  oppressively  enforced, 
found  their  dignity  and  importance 
shorn  of  their  former  proportions 
in  their  native  towns,  and  their 
XXMskets  well  filled,  owing  to  the 
money  compensation  received  in 
lieu  (rf  these  rights :  they  therefore 
closed  their  old  Schlosses,  bade 
farewell  to  their  former  grand  dul- 
ness,  and  repaired  to  Yienna  or 
Munich,  to  dance  away  regret,  spend 
their  money,  display  their  hereditaiy 
diamonds  and  pearls,  and  receive 
with  gratification  the  attentions  ^  a 
court  anxious  to  conciliate  and 
conaole. 

'  Sodeiy,'  as  the  word  is  under- 
stood in  Southern  Qermany,  com- 
prises a  very  limited  circle.  That 
wondrous  dovetailing  in  of  all  cliuBes 
that  we  have  in  England,  and  which 
xnafces  our  society  consequently  the 
most  varied  and  intellectual  in  the 
world,  is  yet  unknown  there ;  and 
ten  years  ago  the  (M  nobility  reaented 
any  attempt  to  introduce  a  new 
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QtomeBt  into  their  world  as  an  in- 
fingement  upon  tiMir  peenliar  pri- 
Tileg«&  The  mling  IkmilieB  of 
niosl  of  the  Geimaa  StaieB  were,  in 
this  TCBpeet,  in  advance  of  their 
eabjeote.  The  man  of  letters,  the 
art»t,  the  poet,  Ibond  readier  ad- 
toBttenoe  into  his  eoverngn's  palace 
than  the  noble*s  lK>iise ;  and  the  effort 
of  the  aecomi^shed  Maiitnilian  of 
fiaiwria  to  bnag  together,  for  mvtoal 
advBDtege,  the  atistocraey  and  the 
learned  profeasors  and  savants  of 
his  capitel  met  with  no  enconrage- 
nient  aad  httie  snccess.  They  stood 
aloof  fimn  each  other,  even  nndi^ 
the  royal  roof;  and  the  beantifol 
wife  «f  a  medJAtiBed  prince  only 
spoke  liie  sentiments  of  her  class 
when  she  declared  '  that  it  was  be- 
coming quite  disagreeable  to  go  to 
conrt,  for  yon  met  such  very  odd 
iseople  tiiere/  It  can  be  inu^ined 
now  welcome  an  increase  to  their 
snmbers,  therefore,  were  the  nn- 
meroos  fomihes  who  had  hitherto 
been  content  to  keep  petty  state  in 
the  country,  and  who  now  flocked 
into  the  capitals  eager  for  pleasure, 
snd  provided  with  means  for  the 
sndAan  in<spease  in  hixnry  and  ex- 
pense of  all  kinds  that  marked  tiie 
ntom  to  tranqnillity  after  the  move- 
ments of  184S.  The  grand  dame, 
mh»  bad  no  longer  her  one  or  two 
dames  de  compagnie  (lady  oom- 
pandoiis)  to  pay,  devoted  hers^  to 
her  tcHletle  as  anotiier  means  of 
nuoBtaxnmg  a  prominent  position, 
or  achieving  distinction.  She  sent 
to  FMis  for  her  flowers,  to  Lyons 
for  her  sttks ;  she  could  scarcely  be 
seen  twice  in  the  same  diess,  and, 
in  short,  the  taste  for  extravagance  in 
dress  which  began  in  Qermany  then, 
and  which  has  sinee  been  maintained 
by  Ftoieh  example  and  other  canses, 
originally  due,  ncyfc  to  Eagle's 
thee,  bat  to  a  political  move- 
ment, which  had  the  eflect  of  con- 
centrating weanii  in  tiie  capital 
Ht  a  time  when  France  was  still 
naeo^  voder  a  President  whose 
iirtBtttions  she  mistmsted. 

Witii  r^atd  to  France,  the  rain 
that  had  followed  upon  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  and  the  want  of  confidence  in 
their  socoessive  govermsientSy  had 
tanglit  tile  Ffench  to  be  careftil,aod 
Ike  example  of  the  Citizen  King  and 


OS  &mily  stroigthened  ttiis  dispoef- 
tioBL  Fifteen  or  twenty  yean  ago  it 
was  the  aim  of  most  French  fiunilies 
to  liv«,  not  within,  bat  ^fow  their 
inoome.  The  d<4  for  isb»  daughter 
was  tile  result  of  yearly  saving,  and 
if  there  were  no  childien  to  save  for, 
the  same  yearly  amount  was  spa^ 
and  pat  by,  for  a  rafaiy  day.  Their 
babit  was  to  abjure  all  (»edit,  and  to 
take  snch  pleasore  as  tiiey  could 
alford ;  and  whilst  we  were  fond  of 
stigmatizing  them  as  tighthearted 
and  careleBs,  they  were  in  reality  fgn 
move  careful  than  we,  who,  ma^g 
no  ptovifiion  for  the  expense  of 
reermtion^are  seldom  able  to  indnlge 
in  it  without  an  uneasy  ibeling 
that  we  are  hardly  justi^ed  in  so 
doing. 

We  English  are  in  the  main  a 
conscientious  pe(^le;  we  do  not 
wish  to  incur  debt  we  cannot  pay; 
but  we  start  in  lifo  with  a  notion 
that  a  certain  mode  of  living  is  ne- 
cesaaxy  for  respectability,  and  fliat, 
thnefore,  any  sacrifice  must  be  made 
to  obtain  it  When  we  find  the 
means  of  compassing  our  ideas  on 
this  subject  Ml  short,  we  too  ofben 
have  not  the  moml  courage  to  adopt 
a  less  pretentious  style  of  Uving, 
and,  conscious  that  tho  foundatiomi 
of  our  house  ore  insecure,  and  lliat 
a  storm  woold  find  us  unprepared 
to  meet  it,  we  carry  ti[m>ughoat 
our  daily  lifo,  into  society,  as  at 
home,  a  secret  care  which  prevents 
our  being  lighthearted  like  the  more 
careful,  more  provident  French,  as 
we  knew  them  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years  aga 

We  say,  as  we  knew  them ;  for  tiie 
visitor  to  Paris  now,  will  find  the 
Parisiati  brow  leas  serene,  the  Pari- 
sian sky  less  dear,  the  latter  owing 
to  the  almost  anirereal  use  of  coal, 
whidi  they  have  adopted,  and  with 
it  many  of  our  ways  of  living. 
They  live  more  at  home,  less  abroad. 
The  8elitary'/«mfiM  de  manage  who 
managed  all  the  household  work  for 
many  a  small  fomily  (the  heads  of 
tiie  house  dining  abroad  or  having 
their  dinner  sent  in  from  seme 
neighbouring  restaxaatenr)  has  been 
replaced  by  two  or  more  servants ; 
and  these  '  domestic  comforts 'have 
proved  to  them  (as  the  present 
meaning  of  their  name  implies)  the 
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caofie  of  many  domestic  troubles 
and  many  domestic  difficulties.  Tliey 
have  undertaken  to  keep  more  peoi>lG 
at  a  time  when  wages  are  higher  and 
provisions  dearer :  as  the  coaswiuence 
of  one  piece  of  a  folly  is  generally 
another,  so  one  piece  of  extrava- 
gpance  begets  a  second,  and  expen- 
sive dinners  are  taking  the  place  of 
the  once  easy  mode  of  s<?eing  your 
friends.  In  no  particular  is  there 
strongerevidence  of  increased  luxury 
and  expense,  than  in  that  of  dress. 

Formerly  the  French  lady  of  rank 
was  easily  satisfied,  if  her  fortune 
was  not  large,  with  two  silk  dresses, 
one,  either  of  black  or  some  dark 
colour,  for  walking,  the  other  for 
her  evening  visiting,  or  receptions, 
and  the  latter  she  was  content  to 
vary  by  a  change  of  head-dress  or 
some  exquisite  laco.  Instead  of 
discarding  it  as  she  does  now,  when 
it  has  become  known  to  her  friends, 
she  piqued  herself  upon  its  dura- 
bility, and  received,  as  a  compliment 
to  its  original  value,  the  remarks  of 
her  friends  that  '  it  had  lasted  welL' 
With  her  the  purchase  of  a  new 
gown  was  an  event—a  subject  of 
grave  consideration.  A  good  price 
was  given,  a  good  article  expected. 
The  accompaniments  were  selected  in 
the  same  spirit:  the  lace  was  real 
and  costly,  the  mantles  and  gloves 
accorded  in  colour  and  quality,  and 
the  French  lady,  when  dressed,  was 
consequently  well  dressed,  suitably  to 
her  position,  becomingly  to  herself. 

Whilst  the  Frenchwoman  was 
thus  simply  elegant,  the  majority 
of  what  we  call  the  middle  classes 
in  England  were  decidedly  dowdy, 
and  the  higher  classes  far  less  ex- 
pensive in  tiieir  attire  than  they  are 
now.  An  English  lady  of  rank  who 
had  been  eight  years  absent  from 
London,  returned  there  in  the  spring 
of  1850,  after  liaving  passed  the 
winter  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Mum'ch.  She  expressed  surprise  at 
the  comparative  simplicity  of  dress 
at  the  court  of  St.  James's.  A  few 
jewels,  or  a  spray  of  flowers  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  was  ornament 
enough  then  for  the  EngUshwoman, 
whilst  the  Viennese  or  Bavarian 
noble  lady  waa  overloaded  with 
flowers  and  diamonds.  But  this 
state  of  affiurs  was  not  destined  to 


la^t  long.  We  jog  on  in  England 
contentedly  enough  in  our  old  ways, 
until  some  one  suggests  a  new  idea 
for  UK,  which  we  are  some  time  com- 
prehending, and  then  we  go  mad 
upon  the  subject  For  the  last  ten 
years,  we  and  Franco  have  certainly 
been  playing  the  game  of  'follow 
my  leader,'  whether  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  army,  the  improvement 
of  our  towns,  the  reconstruction  of 
our  navy,  or  in  the  developments  of 
dress.  Yes — to  answer  the  question 
asked  a  httle  way  back—it  is  to 
French  influence,  French  example, 
we  mustascribe  the  increased  luxury 
and  expense  of  dress  in  England. 
The  Germans  have  never  been  so 
much  led  by  Paris  as  we  have:  the 
Viennese  long  had,  and  maintained 
their  own  fashions;  and  we  have 
seen  that  after  1848  the  change 
there,  in  this  respect,  was  one  of  the 
several  results  of  bringing  together 
the  wealthy  and  the  great  But  we, 
who  have  always  plenty  of  money 
to  spend  upon  new  projects,  found 
one  agreeable  mode  of  disposing  of 
it,  was  buying  largely  the  costly 
productions  from  the  looms  of 
Lyons,  LiUe,  &c.,  and  all  the  articlee 
of  luxury  for  which  the  manu&o- 
tures  of  France  are  renowned,  and 
which  the  establishment  of  the  Em- 
pire seemed  to  rouse  from  stagnation 
and  depression. 

Whatever  the  world  may  think  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  celebrated  coup- 
d'etat,  to  France  it  at  once  restored 
confidence.  The  people  instinctive- 
ly felt  that  whatever  the  Empire 
might  be  to  Europe,  to  them  it 
meant  peace — peace  at  home,  peace 
amongst  themselves.  'L'Empire 
c'est  la  paix,'  was  susceptible  of 
many  readings,  but  that  most  agree- 
able to  France  was,  no  more  revolu- 
tions, no  more  ideal  governments. 
The  Empire  is  a  £Btct  This  feeling- 
of  confidence  infused  new  life  into 
every  branch  of  trade ;  and  the  first 
care  of  the  Emperor  was  to  strengthen 
this  spirit  of  activity,  and  to  keep 
down  the  restless  spirits  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing towns  by  promoting 
employment  for  them. 

He  found  a  most  efficient  ally  in 
the  Empress;  and  the  richest  bro- 
cades and  costliest  moires,  which  bad 
hitherto   been   sparingly  manufao 
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tmed  for  a  few  of  the  wealthy  only, 
were  soon  layufaly  displayed  in  eyeiy 
thop  window  in  Paris,  and,  ere  long, 
worn  by  people,  who  a  few  years 
before,  would  have  considered  such 
materialB,  b^ond  their  means  and 
misaited  to  their  station. 

If  dress  may  be  considered  as  an 
index  of^the  taste  of  the  age,  it  is 
not  in  error  now,  when  it  marks  an 
increase  of  luxury  and  expenditoie 
in  all  classes. 

So  mnch  for  the  cost  and  material 
of  modem  costume :  the  causes  that 
influence  the  cut  or  &shion  of  a 
dren  are  less  easily  determined,  or 
reviewed.  The  bright-coloured  pet- 
ticoats of  the  present  day  are  easQy 
accounted  for  l^  their  conyenience 
and  warmth.  The  hats  worn  in 
sommer  came,  originally,  from  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  Although 
now  sadly  shorn  of  their  sheltering 
proportions,  and  altered  from  their 
ugly  but  useful  mushroom  8hax)es, 
they  recommend  themselves  for 
various  reasons ;  they  are  becoming, 
more  durable  and  cooler  in  summer 
than  bonnets:  their  adoption  is 
therefore  easily  understood,  and  the 
bomons,  the  Spanish  mantUla,  carry 
their  own  history  with  them.  But 
how  is  it  that  we  have  one  year 
a  tight  sleeve  like  a  man's  coat, 
andanothera  hanging  one  like  that  of 
a  Ghinese  mandann  ?  Who  length- 
ens the  cloaks  of  the  fedr  sex  until 
tii^  ahnost  touch  the  groimd  one 
year,  and  the  following  season  cuts 
them  off  below  the  waist  ? 

This  is  a  mysterious  subject.  We 
are  in  the  habit,  when  we  don't 
exactly  know  what  a  man's  occupa- 
tion is,  of  saying, '  Oh,  he  has  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  City.'  Jn  the  same 
way,  all  we  know  about  these 
changes  is  that  they  are  ^ected  in 
Paris.  We  have  heard  that  ihsre 
are  individuals  there  whose  sole  oc- 
cupation it  is,  to  devise  a  new  pat- 
tem,  invent  a  new  trimming;  but 
on  what  principles  they  proceed  we 
know  not  Every  now  and  then  we 
discover  that  some  great  novelty  is 
only  what  our  grandmothers  wore 
before  us.  The  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion of  a  fiishion,  however,  depends 
very  much  upon  the  taste  and 
chfloacter  of  individuals  who,  from 
their  rank  or  wealth,  exercise  an  in- 


fluence in  society.  Accordingly,  in 
the  preaent  day,  the  Empress  has 
been  made  responsible  for  much. 

When  Eugenie  de  Montyo  es- 
poused Napoleon  III,  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitobleness 
were  arrayed  against  her.  She  was 
not  royal;  she  was  not  French ;  she 
rode  on  horseback;  she  had  English 
blood  in  her  yeins,  an  English  com- 
plexion, and  most  probably  English 
tastes.  When  she  returned  from 
Notre  Dame  after  the  marriage 
ceremony,  the  vast  crowds  assem- 
bled near  the  Tuileries  to  view  her 
entry  there,  gave  her  no  welcome* 
received  their  Empress  in  silence; 
yet  in  a  few  months  France  unani- 
mously pronounced  her  charming. 
She  had  none  of  the  conventional 
manner  prescribed  to  royalty;  she 
laughed  when  she  should  have  been 
grave,  and  wept  when  she  diould 
have  been  composed ;  she  wore  fancy 
dresses,  offensive  to  court  etiquette, 
yet  in  spte  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  her 
being  as  natural  as  Frenchwomen 
are  generally  artificial,  she  was  pro- 
nounced charming.  Her  beauty  and 
grace  captivated  the  other  sex ;  but 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
one  cause  of  her  popularity  with 
her  own,  was  her  being  beyond  all 
comparison  the  best-dressed  woman 
in  the  empire.  The  French  look 
upon  the  toilette  as  a  work  of  art, 
and  pay  the  same  tribute  to  it  that 
we  do  to  any  other  artistic  produc- 
tion. They  accepted  and  valued  her 
success  as  anotber  proof  of  the 
supremacy  of  France  in  this  as  in 
otner  matters. 

We  really  think  it  very  hard, 
however,  thiat  the  Empress  should 
be  charged  with  the  present  mon- 
strosities of  dress,  the  hideous  bon- 
nete,  the  heavy  wreaths  loading  the 
brows  and  lengthening  the  face  so 
as  to  giye  some  women  (as  a  man 
in  the  pit  of  the  Opera  last  year  re- 
marked) 'the  appearance  of  uni- 
corns.' The  exaggerated  hoops,  too 
— are  these  purely  French?  We 
have  always  bid  a  liking  for  hoops 
in  England,  and  some  of  our  most 
decorous  periods  of  costume  have 
been  those  when  the  hoop  was  worn. 
We  half  think  this  is  a  &shion  for 
which  we  are  as  much  responsible 
as  our  neighbours  across  the  water. 
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CHArXER  I. 

THE   r.V::TY   at   KEiU•STO^VE  GO  OIT  FOU  A   HIDE. 


THE  leaves  in  the  old  woods 
that  stretched  away  liehind 
the  house  were  b(»^iniiin^  to  blush 
a  deep  orange-red  in  places  under 
Autumn's  glowing  hand.  Only 'in 
places/  though,  for  it  was  htill  early 
in  September,  and  Nature  adhered, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  her  garb  of 
green.  There  was  a  rich  antimmal 
warmth  in  the  air  that  seeme^l  in 
keeping  with  the  w^hole  character  of 
the  place  I  am  about  to  attempt  to 
describe. 

The  house  was  a  large  red-brick 
structure,  with  a  great  many  mul- 
lioned  windows,  long  and  narrow,  in 
it.  A  rich,  mellow,  harmonious  shade 
of  red  it  was,  not  glaring  and  coarse, 
like  modem  rubicund  mansions. 
The  projecting  piece  of  masonry 
above  the  wide  double  door  bore 
dato  *i62o:*  therefore  the  mellow- 
ness of  the  hue  was  sufficiently 
accounted  for.  It  was  a  capital 
specimen,  in  truth,  of  the  not^to- 
be-surpassed  seventeenth  century 
dwelling-house.  Swiss  cottages  are 
picturesque;  Italian  pillared  man- 
sions (bearing  the  unmistakable 
mark  of  England  upon  them)  are 
fair,  pretty  villas,  of  no  particnlar 
order,  are  smart  and  efieetive  look- 
ing; but  none  of  these  surpass  the 
old  English  mansion  of  sombte  red, 
standing  stately  amongst  the  deep 
green  woods  and  fair  smiling  fields 
which  are  the  peculiar  character- 
istacs  of  our  land. 

Just  in  front  of  the  house  was  a 
wide  grarel  drive,  on  which  were 
gathered,  on  tins  finr  September 
afternoon,  a  group  whom  I  shall 
presently  take  leave  to  introduce. 
Beyond  this  drive  was  the  broad, 
:flat,  smooth  lawn,  in  tiie  centre  of 
which  was  the  sqtmre,  vividly- 
oolonred  kaleidoscope  garden,  which 
had  been  laid  ont  in  '  Good  Qneen 
Anne's'  days,  and  left  nnalteted,  in 


shape,  ever  since.  The  flowers  that 
bloomed  here  now  were  of  some- 
what a  different  order  to  those  which 
had  lived  and  made  fragi"ant  the  air, 
and  faded  and  died  away,  when  this 
garden  was  young.  They  were 
fashionable,  costly  plants,  that  now 
made  this  square  in  the  centre  of 
the  velvet  lawTi  glitter  like  a  piece 
of  enamel ;  for  the  present  misti-ess 
and  presiding  deity  of  the  place  took 
CAre  that  everything  new  and  beau- 
tiful should  be  sent  down  from 
Covent  Garden  for  the  adornment 
of  her  country  home,  of  venerable, 
lovely  Kemps towe,  where  her  hus- 
Imnd's  forefathers  had  lived  for 
generations. 

And  this  mistress  of  the  mansion 
is  the  first  of  the  group  that  I  shall 
introduce  to  the  reader.  She  stands 
on  the  last  step  of  the  broad  flight 
lea^ling  up  to  the  hall  door,  apparently 
just  rondy  to  motmt  that  handsome 
bay  mare,  which  a  groom  is  holding 
with  both  hands,  while  a  gentleman 
keenly  glances  over  the  saddle  and 
bridle  arrangements,  in  order  to 
assure  himself  that  all  is  indeed  safe 
before  that  precious  little  form  is 
trusted  to  moimt.  The  close-fitting, 
plain  habit  shows  a  figure  slight, 
almost  girlish  still,  but  of  rare  grace 
mid  symmetry;  the  little,  round 
Spanish  hat  leaves  exposed  a  beau- 
tiful, bright,  clear,  brunette  fi*oe, 
with  a  noble,  sensible  brow  and 
brilliant  flashing  hazel  eyes,  and  a 
merry,  yet  gentle  and  womanly 
mouth.  The  foot  that  she  places 
for  one  moment  on  her  husband's 
broad  pahn,  and  the  hamd  with 
which  she  so  firmly  grasps  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  are  alike  slen- 
der, small,  and  well  6h£q)ed.  The 
voice  that  says, '  T^ank  you,  Fred,' 
to  her  hnsband,  and  '  Ton  may  let 
go  her  head,  Wilson,'  to  the  groom, 
is  a  clear,  ringing,  melodioos  one :  it 
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if  ihe  voice  of  a  yomg,  hig^i-lNml, 
]^;fatrlieairted  wobmbil  She  is  Mn. 
PoffeBonby  ,the  wifeof  Fredenek  Foib- 
•onby,  i^.,  the  ijch,  yomig,  hiqiiigr, 
beantifBl,  «id  admiied  mistraM  of 
Kempeixiwe^whichiB  not  called  Eflmp- 
stove  Hall,  or  Masor,  or  Gnuge,  or 
anjtiiiQg  bat  amply  'Eempetowe/ 
the  seat  of  the  Poneonbya 

The  'Fied'  who  has  just  been 
'thanked '  most  be  tiie  next  in  cider 
ofdeacrqition;  not  ak>ne  beemiBe  he 
ia  loid  of  the  aoil  for  many  an  acre 
itjmid,  Dfesler  of  the  beet  pack  in 
the  oDimty,  and  owner  of  ftnr  Eemp- 
stowv,  bot  beeanee  he  haa  been 
fcmid  woiifay  of  obtaiiinig  the  hand 
cf  that  peerlen  eqnestnMi  on  the  bay 
maceu  Many  other  kdiea  are  going 
oat  for  a  ride  on  this  fine  Septanber 
afterooosi — Mib.  Ponsanl^  is  tile 
cynowue  of  a  bcge  party--but  Mr. 
Ponaonby  draws  on  nis  gk)Te  now, 
and  prepares  to  moont  his  own  big, 
brown,  haadaome  roadster,  'Erin/ 
He  does  not  offer  to  play  lackey  to 
any  other  lady.  He  is  a  yonng  man 
of  soTen  or  eight  and  twenty,  tall, 
and  alight,  with  strongly-marked 
totizres;  an  aqmhuB  nose,  and 
dearly  cat  month;  laige,  ooi^  bhae 
ef9A;  a  pale&oe;  and  blond  hair, 
wbaskers,  and  moostacha  He  is 
nnmiatakably  thorongh-bied.  And, 
see !  there  must  be  something  good 
indeed  concealed  nnder  the  cool 
exterior  to  call  forth  that  sadden, 
momentary  §ssh  of  love  and  pride  on 
the  cheek  of  his  wife  when  their  eyes 
meet  aa  she  bends  forward  'quiet- 
ing' the  restiye  bay  with  hand  and 
iroice;  and  he  tarns  round  to  wa^ 
the  leat  of  their  par^ '  to  saddle.' 

There  are  no  lack  of  caTaliers, 
therefore  Mr.  Ponaonby  does  not 
lea^e  hia  fiur  goeatB  to  the  mareies 
of  the  grooms  \sj  leteining  fhm 
the  part  of  a  lackey  on  their  behhlf . 
Osptain  Forrester— flumliarfy '  Ghsr- 
lis  Forrester  '—the  dean's  son,  who 
is  here  nominally  to  look  after  his 
sister  (the  latter  bei^g  dresdfiilly 
addicted  to  winning  the  hearts  of 
the  wxon^  men),  is  anongmg  tiie 
reins  in  the  hand  and  the  stirrap  to 
the  foot  of  that  pretty  girl  on  the 
ehesnnt  with  a  tradernem  and  caie 
tiiat  would  oaoBe  the  heart  of  his 
affBdaonata  mother  to  qaail  witii 
mighty  anger  and  fear  could  is&e 


behold  it  Mra.  Rjrtealef  is  hap- 
pily spared  the  sight  thmogh  an 
opporfame  indolgenoe  of  her  alter- 
Umcheon  nap.  She  is  also  spaved 
another  sight  that  might  wring  her 
maternal  heart  ofon  mora  BGntely, 

and  that  is ,     But  tire  pictaze 

deserves  a  i^iesh  paragn^h. 

StsBiliag  some  little  w»y  apart 
from  the  gxoap  at  the  flight  of  steps 
— ^a  short  way  down  the  drive,  in 
fact,  aa  if  she  had  walked  that  far 
to  Boaet  the  horsea^is  a  yonng  laify 
of  aboat  nineteen  or  twenty.  She  is 
a  glraiously  handsome  girl:  &ir- 
complexioned,  bhie^yed,  gokten 
locked;  her  figure  is  fall,  mafai- 
ficentiy  developed,  and  fraaght  with 
actiye  grace  of  movement  There 
is  not  mnok  repose  about  her;  her 
foce,  fovely  as  it  ia  in  shape  and 
feature,  ia  mere  lovely  firom  its  ever- 
changing,  animated  expression.  8he 
is  now  standing,  wiui  her  habit 
thrown  up  over  her  left  arm,  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Greville,  a  dark  man  with 
p^etrating  dark  eyes,  and  one  of  the 
purest  ontlines  of  &ce  it  is  jxiBsible 
to  behold.  His  manner  and  appear- 
anoe  are  polished  in  the  extreme; 
usually  there  is  a  dash  of  snper- 
ethousness  over  all,  but  he  haa  laid 
that  aside  as  he  stands  speaking  to 
Fk»a  Fonesler.  For  the  lady  is 
Miss  Forrester,  the  dean's  daughter; 
and  the  reason  why  it  vras  well  for 
Mrs.  Ibrrester's  peace  of  mind  that 
her  nap  prevented  her  viewing  this 
colloquy  vms,  that  Mr.  Greville  had 
the  name  of  a  '  clever  fellow  who 
lived  well,  did  the  thing  in  s^le 
upon  nothing,'  and  the  reputation 
of  not  caiiag  wm^  what  becaane  of 
the  hearts  he  won,  despite  of  his  cha- 
racter, with  little  seeoung  cttffieulty. 

*  It's  a  Shane  to  take  that  hoeee 
along  the  hard  roads  at  the  pace 
Mrs.  Ponsonby  is  sure  to  set  ns  the 
example  of  going,  Miss  Fomstar; 
80  for  FureflT^s  smb,  if  nothhig  else, 
let  us  take  a  quiet  canter  tiiroagh 
some  of  tiiese  exoeedingly  rural  and 
tnrfy  lanes.' 

'  No:  it  can't  be  done,  Mr.  Gre- 
ville. You  heard  Charlie  tell  me  I 
was  to  ride  with  him.  When  my 
brother  issues  his  orders  I  most 
obey,  you  know,  espedaUy  when  he 
sacrifioes  Kate  Elton  for  me.' 

'  Take  my  horse  back,  theS)' 
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Mr.  GreviUe  to  the  groom,  who  had, 
ciirioiwly  enough,  led  up  the  horses 
of  these  two  together.  *  Take  my 
horse  liack  when  Miss  Forrester  has 
moimted.  I  dishke  these  huge 
riding  parties,*  he  continued,  turn- 
ing gravely  to  Flora,  *  so  I  shall 
stay  at  home  this  afternoon,  and  test 
the  resources  of  Fred  Ponsonby's  U- 
brary.  I  must  say,  though,  1  should 
have  enjoyed  a  canter  over  the  turf.* 

Flora  filhped  the  gravel  with  her 
whip,  and,  I  am  afraid,  thought 
Charlie  a  nuisance.  Before  she 
could  answer,  however.  Captain 
Forrester  himself  came  up  to  them 
hastily. 

'  I  say,  Flora/  he  began,  depre- 
catingly,  '  you  won't  mind,  will 
you?  I  shall  not  be  able  to  look 
after  Firefly  and  you  after  all,  for 
that  chesnut  of  Kate  Flton's  is 
almost  more  than  she  can  manage, 
and  I  am  going  to  keep  by  her  side, 
and  alter  the  curb  if  she  can't  hold 
him.    You  won't  mind,  eh  ?' 

'  Not  at  all,  Charlie,'  answered 
Flora,  candidly ;  and  as  her  brother 
ran  back  to  'see  to  the  chesnut's 
curb,'  and  Mr.  Greville  gave  her  a 
hand  up,  she  added,  'I  don't  care 
much  for  the  ride  they  are  going 
to-day,  Mr.  Greville;  we  will  go 
through  some  of  these  pretty  lanes, 
if  you  please.' 

And  apparently  Mr.  Greville  did 
please,  for  his  horse  was  not  led 
back  to  the  stable;  and  that  was 
the  way  Charlie  Forrester  'looked 
after'  his  beautiful  sister  Flora,  of 
whom  her  family  expected  great 
things  in  the  matnmomal  way. 

Those  two  young  ladies  around 
whose  horses  so  many  men  have 
congregated  are  the  Misses  Gambier. 
Caroline  Gambier,  the  elder,  is  too 
clever,  too  '  sharp,'  to  be  altogether 
pleasing  at  all  times,  but  she  is  very 
pretty  and  attractive,  nevertheless. 
She  has  a  determined  fiaoe  and  man- 
ner, speaks  emphatically,  and  is  yery 
danng.  By  some  she  is  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  visitor  in  a  country 
house  where  idle  young  men 
abound,  for  she  has  the  trick  of  ap- 
propriating them  to  herself  in  a  way 
that  causes  their  fJEithers  and  mothers 
(the  latter  especially)  to  tremble  for 
their  fature  safety.  But  the  keen, 
bright  blue  eyes  had  not  done  any 


serious  damage  during  the  four 
years  she  had  been  out.  This  cam- 
paign at  Kempstowe  was  an  oppor- 
tune tiling,  therefore,  for  she  was 
one-and-twenty,  and  had  begun  to 
think  that  it  would  not  answer  to  be 
witty  and  amusing,  and  to  indulge 
in  cynical  flirtations  and  rivalries 
much  longer  without  any  good 
arising.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  three  days  she  had  spent  at 
Kempstowe  had  been  far  livelier 
than  the  ones  preceding  her  arrival ; 
she  was  invaluable  in  originating 
ways  and  means  of  passing  the 
hours  pleasantly.  She  was  a  capital 
actress  herself,  and  therefore  was 
eager  to  get  up  private  theatricals. 
As  yet  she  had  only  succeeded  in 
moving  them  to  try  charades,  but 
these  had  been  such  brilliant  suc- 
cesses that  tiie  Hieatricals  were  de- 
cided upon;  and  it  now  only  re- 
mained to  have  one  of  the  large 
rooms  fitted  up  with  a  stage,  to 
select  a  play,  and  to  '  cast '  the 
characters  so  that  as  many  heart- 
burnings as  possible  should  he 
avoided. 

Agnes  Gambier,  a  year  or  two 
younger  than  her  sister,  less  shrewd, 
and  decidedly  prettier,  had  reined 
up  close  to  Caroline  on  this  occasion 
with  the  kindly  motive  of  preventing 
her  sister's  enjoying  the  undivided 
attention  of  Philip  Morton,  a  man 
who,  from  having  recently  become 
possessed  of  what  sounded  like  fabu- 
lous wealth,  was,  deservedly,  an 
object  of  the  greatest  interest.  He 
had  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  London  world  during  the  pre- 
vious season ;  and  as  he  possessed,  in 
addition  to  his  wealth,  a  great  and 
undefinable  charm  of  manner  and  an 
uncommonly  handsome  person,  it 
was  no  sooner  known  that  he  was 
to  be  the  Ponsonbys'  guest  during 
the  early  part  of  the  shooting- 
season,  than  everybody  else  was 
fired  with  the  desire  of  being  in- 
vited to  Kempstowe. 

The  rest  of  the  group  around  the 
Gambiers  was  composed  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, a  young  Irishman,  who,  from 
being  very  good-looking  and  imiver- 
sally  agreeable,  was  popularly  sup- 
posed by  the  anxious  mothers  of 
heiresses  to  be  a  mercenary  fortune- 
hunter  ;  Sir  Ulric  Lyster,  a  baronet. 
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who  was  not  quite  so  happy  or 
amiable  as  he  would  haye  bMoi  had 
not  Philip  Morton  diyided  attention 
with  him ;  the  Hon.  George  Bemers, 
a  man  who  for  years  had  not  enjoyed 
an  xodiTidnality  of  his  own,  bnt  who 
was  simply  known  as  '  1^  Uliic's 
friend/  and  who  was,  in  truth,  as 
mean  a  hanger-on  and  eater  of  the 
emmbe  that  fell  from  the  rich  man's 
table  as  ever  existed,  yet  looked 
a  well-bom  gentleman,  and  was,  to 
those  beneath  him,  an  nndeviatingly 
hanghtyone.  His  mind  was  harassed, 
also,  on  this  occasion,  for  he  oonld 
not  make  it  np  on  a  certain  point : 
doubts  had  arisen  as  to  whe&er  it 
would  not  be  well  to  attach  himself 
to  the  new  oomer,  PhiHp  Morton, 
who  appeared  to  be  of  a  most  lux- 
uriantly free  and  generous  disposi- 
tion, and  quit  the  firm  but  not  bril- 
liantly remuneratiye  hold  he  had 
upon  Sir  Ulric  Lyster. 

Young,  loyely,  coquettish  Lady 
St.  Glair  was  also  qmetly  defeating 
any  small  plans  Miss  Gambier  might 
haye  formed  as  to  undiyided  inter- 
oourse  with  Philip  Morton  during 
this  ride.  The  sharp,  yiyaoious 
Caroline  was  no  match  for  fiury-like 
Lady  St  Clair,  whose  blue  eyes 
always  looked  unutterable  things, 
and  whose  dulcet  tones  always  rang 
in  the  most  bewilderingly  sympathe- 
tic way  in  the  ears  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  of  the  season.  Eyen 
now,  though  she  only  arriyed  yes- 
terday, and  brought  in  her  train  her 
pet  saddle-horse,  she  is  mounted  on 
one  of  Philip  Morton's.  Lord  Si 
Clair  from  the  window  of  the  library 
sees  this  loyely  lady,  whom  he  has 
taken  to  be  the  pride,  torment,  and 
continual  agitation  of  his  declining 
years,  wniling  down  into  the  &ce  of 
the  handsome  owner  of  the  steed 
whose  neck  she  is  patting  so  fondly ; 
and  he  growls  out  a  deeper  oath  of 
impatience  at  the  gout,  which  pre- 
yents  his  accompanying  her.  'What 
she  wotM  ride  that  half-foreign  fel- 
low's horse  for  I  can't  imagine,'  he 
mutters ;  '  and  in  the  eyenxng  she 
will  be  sbiging  with  him,  I  suppose, 
some  of  those  wretched  things  about 
lus  "  sunny  Spain."  Hang  the  fellow, 
I  wish  he  had  stayed  there.'  And 
Lord  St.  Clair  hates  Philip  Morton 
for  a  minute  or  two,  as  he  thinks  of 


what  a  sweet,  innocent,  easily-led 
child  she  was  when  he  married  her 
two  years  ago,  and  of  how  she  has 
altered.  And  while  he  still  stands 
there  gazing,  the  party  who  are  to 
occupy  the  britzka  take  their  seats 
and  driye  off;  Sir  Ulric  Lyster  gets 
up  into  his  dog-cart,  in  which  he 
has  put  a  pair  of  horses  tandem,  and 
the  equestrians  diBapx)ear  one  by  one. 

An  elderly  man  in  a  jealous  rage 
not  being  a  pleasant  companion,  I 
shall  follow  them ;  but  first  I  will 
present  Philip  Morton  a  little  more 
fully  to  the  reader. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lord  Si  Clair 
spoke  of  him  as  a '  half-foreign  fel- 
low,' and  this  phrase,  with  his  lord- 
ship, meant  great  disparagement. 
Truly,  as  he  sat  on  the  back  of  a 
wicked-looking  horse  of  some  breed 
eyidently  as  pure  as  our  own  racers, 
but  of  a  different  build,  his  appear- 
ance did  not  belie  the  term.  His 
dark,  glossy,  wayy  hair  was  brushed 
back  off  an  oliye-tinted  face,  whose 
hue  had  neyer  been  gained  under  an 
English  sun;  he  was  tall,  lithely 
rather  than  strongly  made,  and  his 
grace  of  gesture  and  rapid  ease  of 
motion  marked  him  out  distinctly, 
eyen  in  a  crowd.  He  had  an  ani- 
mation of  speech  and  a  publicly 
displayed  chiyalrous  bearing  towards 
women,  and  an  eager,  unconyentional 
warmth  of  manner,  that  gaye  strong 
eyidence  of  either  foreign  blood  or 
foreign  culture.  It  was  the  latter. 
English  on  the  &ther's  side,  he  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Spain,  in  the  land  of  that  mother 
wnom  he  had  neyer  known,  but  from 
whom  he  had  inherited  the  glowing, 
passionate  appearance  and  manner 
which  caused  him  (now  he  had  come 
into  great  and  unexpected  property 
through  the  opportune  demise  of  one 
of  fads  father's  relatiyes)  to  seem  like 
an  embodiment  ofthe'Cid'  to  the 
English  ladies,  who  were  only  ac- 
customed to  their  cooler  and  less 
demonstratiye  countrymen.  Those 
years  of  his  life  which  had  not  been 
spent  in  the — house  the  office— of 
one  of  his  maternal  uncles,  a  mer- 
chant in  Madrid,  had  been  passed  in 
Mexico,  whither  he  had  gone  nomi- 
nally to  fmrther  the  interests  of  the 
firm,  but  in  reality  to  taste  the  de- 
lights of  that  wild,  sporting,  adyen- 
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turons  life  for  which  ho  had  sif^lied 
80  ardently  that  his  presence  iu  tlie 
office  was  ahnast  useless.  Kumours 
of  all  these  doings  hiul  heralded  hm 
advent  in  the  ^ishionable  English 
world,  and  tinged  liis  past  with  ro- 
inance,  and  thro^\ll  such  a  halo  of 
interest  around  him  &s  made  him 
the  hon  of  tlie  day.  What  with  his 
handsome  face,  and  chivalrous  man- 
ners, and  long  purse,  and  that  strong 
dash  of  the  foreign  element  in  him, 
his  popularity  was  such  that  he 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  heing  spoiled 
and  made  conceited,  ile  was  the 
cause,  though  he  did  not  suspect  it 
yet,  of  more  than  one  of  the  fair  stars 
I  have  mentioned  shining  at  Kemp- 
stowe  at  present  Mrs.  Forrester 
had  quitted  her  home  in  the  Cathe- 
dral  Close,  deserted  her  hushand, 
whose  duties  C(mfixi6d  him  pretty 
strictly  at  tiie  time,  and  gone  to 
great  expense  as  regarded  milhnery, 
for  the  sake  of  Phihp  Morton.  Yes, 
this  handsome,  young, '  half-foroign 
fellow '  had  heen  the  means  of  r«i- 
denng  desolate  the  dean's  hearth, 
and  ^ly  served  the  dean's  dinner, 
for  a  time ;  for  Mrs.  Forrester  would 
have  considered  that  she  was  neglect- 
ing her  duty  as  a  Chhstian  motJber 
had  she  not  brought  her  beautiful 
daughter  Flora,  and  flashed  her  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  this  '  poor  friendless 
young  man,  who  would  surely  &11  a 
victim  ere  long  to  some  such  de- 
signing girl'  (I  am  not  sure  that  she 
did  not  say  miux)  *  as  Garry  Gambier.' 
Garry  Gambier  herself  had  come 
down — throwing  over,  to  do  so,  a  most 
promising  invitation  to  the  Earl  of 
Wilton's  Irish  castle— on  the  strength 
of  Phihp  Morton's  hking  for  ihe 
guitar,  upon  which  instrmnent  she 
performed.  Bather  to  her  astonish- 
ment, she  had  found  her  strains  had 
fiukd  of  their  power  to  please  last 
night,  when  Lady  St  Olair  had  es- 
tablished a  rival  guitar  movranent 
Agnes  Gambier  neither  played  at 
him  nor  sang  at  him,  nor  did  she 
profess  a  delighted  xeadiness  to  ride 
one  of  his  rampant  Andalusian  steeds, 
as  did  Lady  8t.  Chiir ;  but  no  cme 
listened  more  attentively  than  die 
did  to  his  tales  of  Mexican  adventore 
and  Spanish  romance ;  to  stories  of 
how  he  had  figured  in  that  bu&lo 
hxak  or  this  bolero ;  to  his  raptoiouB 


recollections  of  the  old  lito  under  ttie 
w^anu,  imi>assioned  sun  of  glowing 
S  j  Klin. 

13ut  as  they  ride  away  out  into  the 
oj)en  country,  it  is  not  with  Garolino 
that  ho  interchanges  sent^ces  of 
half  mock,  half  real  sentiment ;  it 
is  not  to  Agnes'  languid  eyes  that 
his  own  deep,  passionate  ones  are 
turned.  It  is  not  by  the  side  of 
beautiful,  golden-haired  Flora  For- 
rester that  he  rides.  Lady  St.  Glair, 
the  loveliest  fairy  queen  he  had  even 
dreamed  of,  lias  summoned  him  to 
her  biidle-rein  with  one  of  her  lialf- 
imperious,  half- childish  petulant 
glances,  and  after  having  given  him 
her  right  hand  '  to  button  her  gaunt- 
let, because  she  can't  let  go,  liis 
dreadful  horse  pulls  at  her  so,'  she 
has  given  him  to  understand  that  it 
is  her  will  and  pleasure  that  he 
shaU  remain  by  her  during  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon ;  and  Phihp 
iVIorton,  as  he  bows  low  on  receipt  of 
these  orders,  looks  far  from  ill-pieasod 
at  the  arrangement 
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firefly's  legs  versus  MISS  JFOBr 
HESTEK'S  FE£LU<0S. 

*  Poor  old  St  Clair !'  said  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby  to  his  wife,  when,  after  having 
placed  some  miles  between  tliem- 
sclves  and  Kempstowe,  he  looked 
round  and  saw  the  undimimshod 
assiduity  of  Lady  St  Clair's  cavalier. 
'W^hat  a  httle  blue-eyed  fiend  she 
is.    How  is  it  you  are  such  friends?' 

'  I  won't  have  you  call  Ida  names, 
Fred,  even  in  joke.  I  cannot  bear 
it  She  is  fooUsh  sometimes— at 
least  I  have  been  afraid  so  of  lato — 
but  she  is  such  an  old  friend  of 
mine  that  I  don't,  if  I  can  possibly 
help  it,  want  to  think  of  her  as  a 
married  flirt.' 

'  My  dear  girl,'  repUed  her  hus- 
band, 'if  you  open  your  eyes  you 
can  think  notMng  else,  I  should 
imagine.  I  shouldn't  have  cared  if 
she  had  fixed  upon  Lyst»r,  or  For- 
rester, or  any  of  the  others,  in  foot ; 
but  with  this  "  child  of  nature,"  this 
darling  <^  fortune,  upon  whom 
women  of  such  beauty  and  fascino- 
tion  as  Lady  St  Clair  haven't  been 
in  the  habit  of  smiling,  this  hand- 
some yoDBg  fiallow^  who  looks  liks 
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a  oMua  between  a  farigaod  and  coe 
of  Yaodyke's  portraitB,  with  kim  a 
fiirtatioa  will  be  dangerous.' 

'To  whom,  FMd?'  aaked  Mrs. 
Pdnaomby,  eageriy. 

'  Tq  boib,  probably/  replied  bar 
bnsbaod ;  '  to  your  Mead  Ida  de- 
cidedly.' 

'Fred,  I  don't  think  it;  IwiUikot 
brieve  it/  said  ibe  lady,  eamaBtty. 

'Well,  I  only  know  this/  said 
Mr.  Poniionby,  good-bumouxed]y, 
'  tiiat  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry, 
ware  I  old  and  goaty,  to  see  mj 
wife  ride  her  neck  by  getting  on 
the  horse  of  the  hero  of  the  day, 
and  decting  him  to  button  her 
gloves*  Cc^,  Mrs.  PcNisoi^y,  take 
Sibyl  on  the  curb.  HaUo!  stop  a 
mament,  though;  I  don't  see  Flora 


No;  Flora  was  not  of  the  party. 
At  the  Tery  moment  at  whidi  they 
mksed  her  she  was  with  Mr.  Gre- 
Yille,  riding  slowly  through  a  narrow 
lane,  the  hedges  of  whidb  rose  high 
on  either  side. 

'  Ah !'  began  Mr.  Gre^ille,  after  a 
kmg  pause,  during  which  he  had 
been,  unobserved  by  her,  intently 
marking  the  ezpfessiYe  &oe  of  the 
lady,  who  rode  oy  his  side.  '  Ah !' 
(making  this  preliminary  note  half 
a  sigh  and  half  a  long,  deep  breath 
of  intoise  satisfaetion), '  I  haye  but 
one  drawback  to  perfect  happiness 
at  presait.  Miss  Forrester.  I  have 
been  riding  on  in  a  state  of  almost 
ideal  enyoyment;  in  &ct,  I  have  been 
selfishly  happy.' 

'  How  so;  and  what  is  the  draw- 
beck?  Happy  man,  to  hare  only 
one  baarner  between  yourself  and 
felicity !    I  haye  so  many.' 

*  Flora/  rephed  Grevflle,  bending 
down  to  pat  his  horse's  neck — a 
position  which  enabled  him  to  look 
'up'  into  her  eyes — and  throwing 
a  moamful  cadence  into  his  tones, 
'I  mean  the  "  felicily"  I  am  en- 
joying this  afternoon.  Heayen 
koows  after  this  I  shall  taste  little 
enough.'  He  paused ;  but  as  Flora 
would  not  ask  him  '  Why  ?'  he  pre- 
sently oontinaed :  '  The  drawbadc  I 
alluded  to  was  the  thought  that  I 
had  inveigled  you  into  talong  a  soli- 
iarj  hde  wiiii  a  dull  oompmion, 
"  out  of  youx  greal  charity/'  when 
a  fan  pleasanter  one  wos  open  to  you.' 


'Far  pkaaanter  what?  interro- 
gated Flora;  '  ride  or  companion  ^^ 

'  Both,  perhaps/  said  Mr.  QceTille* 
laughing. 

'Don't  let  tiiat  oonsideratioB 
trouble  you,  then,  any  kmger,'  said 
Flora,  quietly.  'I  don't  think  I 
should  bive  foimd  a  pleasanter  one.* 
(Did  «fte,  in  her  turn,  mean  '  nde/ 
or 'companion?'} 

'Flora,  I  have  been  selfishly, 
dangerously  happy,'  he  bent  kiy 
ward  again  now,  but  this  time  it 
was  not  to  caress  his  hoise,  but  to 
inq)rison  in  a  strong  dasp  the  beau- 
tiful hand  of  Flora  Forrester. 

The  hand  was  not  withdrawn; 
the  ghttering  s^tphire  eyes  were 
turned  upon  him  unwayedngly,  and 
the  tones  of  bar  Toioe  were  unfiJtep- 
ing,  as  she  said — 

'  Why  do  you  say  "  selfishly  "  and 
"dangerously?"  for  /,  too,  have 
been  happy.'  And  haying  made 
her  confession,  she  turned  her  crim- 
Sfming  £Eboe  away  fiom  him  rapidly. 

*  But  I  canned  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife,  Flooa/  he  sakl,  speaking  with 
a  croel  tendemeas  that  ne  well  knew 
how  to  employ;  and  as  he  said  it  he 
gaaed  with  even  moare  earnestness 
into  the  now  paling  fiioe  of  the  girl 
from  whom  he  had  won  the  half- 
confession — of  the  woman,  who  was 
beginning  to  feel  tricked  and 
wounded. 

She  gave  him  neither  word  nor 
look  now.  She  rode  on  erect,  out- 
wardly cahn,  but  inwardly  feeling 
considerably  more  agitatkm  than  sha 
cared  tiiis  gientleman  shcmld  see  who 
'  could  not  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.' 

'  Flora/  he  said  presently,  deter- 
mining to  soothe  her  wounded  pride 
now,  as  ^  mi^t  want  her  co-opera- 
tion hereafter  in  a  scheme  that  had 
as  yet  only  faintly  developed  itself 
in  his  brain,  *  flora,  though  you 
caimot  return  my  love,  I  know  you 
too  well  not  to  feel  assured  that  you 
will  forgiye  the  {Miesumption  whidi 
has  led  me  to  tell  you  that  my  heart 
is  yours,  solely  yours,  even  though, 
at  tiie  same  time,  honour  compels 
me  to  add  that  I  must  not  attempt 
to  win  your  hand  in  retum.  Say, 
Flora,  Uiough  you  cannot  love  me 
yon  will  be  my  friend?' 

She  felt  wronged,  h^red.  He 
had  led  her  on  to  this,  and  now  he 
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was  coolly  rejecting  the  love  she  had 
almost  offered  him,  the  love  he  miist 
have  read  in  her  eyes  in  that  one 
brief,  passionate  moment  heard  in 
her  tones,  seen  in  her  richly  suffused 
&ce;  but 

Yes,  she  felt  wronged  and  injured ; 
but  still,  when  he,  with  that  melo- 
dious voice  of  his,  and  that  fervent 
yet  polished  air,  pleaded  for  her 
'  friendship  *  in  place  of  the  love  he 
had  been  assiduously  seeking  during 
these  last  few  davs,  she  could  not  re- 
fuse  it.  Outwardly  he  had  spared 
her  pride,  though  she  felt  in  her  soul 
that  he  knerv  what  was  passing  in 
her  mind.  Outwardly  he  had  spared 
her  pride ;  and  though  now  she  deter- 
mined with  all  her  force  and  will  to 
uproot  the  tenderer  feelings  that  he 
had  striven  to  plant  she  could  not 
resist  the  witchery  of  a  manner  that 
was  never  suffered  to  rust  through 
a  too  long  cessation  of  the  art  of 
pleajsing.  So  she  gave  him  her 
hand  in  *  finendship/  and  he  raised 
it  to  his  lips  and  impressed  such  a 
passionate  kiss  upon  it  as  caused 
the  indignant  blood  once  more  to 
mount  to  Flora's  face.  She  could 
not  trust  herself  to  speak  now ;  but, 
with  an  undefined  feeling  that  soli- 
tary intercourse  with  Horace  Gre- 
ville  might  not  be  conducive  to  her 
future  peace  of  mind,  she  gave  Fire- 
fly her  head,  and  did  not  relax  her 
sharp  gallop  until  she  drew  rein  at 
the  broad  flight  of  steps  at  Kemp- 
stowe  entrance-hall.  She  sprang  to 
the  ground  before  he  could  dis- 
mount to  assist  her,  but  he  was  by 
her  side  the  next  moment. 

'  Flora,*  he  began  in  low  tones, 
'  you  will  not  utterly  destroy  my 
&ith  in  woman  by  refusing  to  fulfil 
the  promise  so — so  tenderly  given, 
will  you?  When  I  test  it  I  shall 
find  your  firiendship  staunch?' 

*  Yes,  yes ;  of  coiu'se,'  she  answered, 
hurriedly,  but  with  burning  cheeks 
('Why  would  the  man  remind  her 
of  the  terribly  misplaced  tender- 
ness?' she  thought).  'But  do  let 
me  go  in  now,  Mr.  Greville,  and  do 
not  make  so  much  of  so  little.' 

'  Deurest,  dearest,'  and  Flora  did 
not  know  how  to  resent  or  pat  a 
stop  to  these  epithets, '  I  have  your 
promise,  then.  In  my  dark  life 
there  is  one  bright  spot— your  love 


— friendship  I  mean.'  He  allowed 
her  to  pass  now,  and  Flora  flew 
up  stairs  to  her  own  room,  feel- 
ing that  she  disliked — ^no,  dreaded 
Mr.  Greville.  '  That  man  will  be 
disagreeable  to  me,  I'm  sure*  she 
thought,  as  she  slowly  prepared  to 
dress  for  dinner.  '  This  morning  I 
thought  I  cared  for  him,  but  I  must 
have  been  mistaken;  he  interests 
me  and  frightens  me  a  little;  and 
altogether  I  wish  I  had  not  indulged 
in  a  quiet  canter  through  a  "  turfj* 
lane"  with  him.'  And  then  Flora 
Forrester  shed  some  burning  tears 
of  excited  mortification,  though,  as 
she  truly  said  to  herself,  the  feeling 
that  would  have  merged  into  deep 
love  for  him  had  died  out. 

The  tramping  of  horses*  hoofis  out- 
side shortly  afterwards  informed  one 
or  two  anxious  watchers  within  the 
walls  of  Kempstowe  that  the  riding 
party  had  returned.  Horace  Gre- 
ville had  taken  up  his  position  under 
a  tree  on  the  lawn,  for  the  express 
purpose,  as  it  seemed,  of  offering  a 
particularly  fine  flavoured  cigar  to 
Philip  Morton  on  his  return.  At 
least  that  is  what  he  did  as  soon  as 
ever  Mr.  Morton  had  assisted  to  her 
feet  the  lovely  little  lady  who  had 
been  endeavouring,  not  altogether 
unsuccessfully,  to  bewitch  him.  The 
two  gentlemen  sauntered  about  on 
the  lawn  together  for  some  little 
time;  and  when  they  separated  they 
were  rather  intimate,  considering 
how  aloof  Greville  had  hitherto  held 
himself  from  the  *  new  man.'  Be- 
fore dinner  that  day  Greville  knew 
that  Morton's  wealth  was  not  fabu- 
lous, for  the  young  man  was  remark- 
ably frank  as  to  his  affairs. 

*  I  very  seldom  trouble  myself 
about  any  one,'  Horace  Greville  re- 
marked, as  they  were  ascending  the 
stei)s, '  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
I  rarely  meet  with  any  one  sufficiently 
interesting;  you  are  an  exception. 
Will  you  pardon  something  I  am 
going  to  say  that  borders  on  advice?' 

He  had  a  very  seductive  way, 
when  he  willed,  to  men  as  well  as 
women ;  he  was  a  good  many  years 
older  than  Philip ;  he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  an  elegant  cynic; 
above  all,  the  man  he  addressed  was 
warmhearted  and  frank.  The  reply 
to  his  question  was-- 
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'  Say  on.  I  am  flattered  by  the 
&ct  of  your  intereet  bemg  arotuaed 
on  my  behalf.' 

'  This  is  my  caution,  then.  Take 
care  you  are  not  trapped  into  a 
declaration  to  one  of  the  fortune- 
hunters  in  that  house,  who  one  and 
all  regard  you  as  &ir  game.  There 
is  only  one  girl  here  who  has  not 
oome  down  hoping  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain Tiewa'  'Pshaw!  man;  I  know 
all  you  can  say '  (Morton  had  inter- 
rupted him  with  an  impatient  ex- 
cUunation).  '  But  I  tell  you  I  am 
right.  There  is  only  one  girl  who 
has  a  heart — ^if  you  can  win  it  you 
are  lucky;  the  rest  have  only  cal- 
culating machines.  So  be  careful 
of  them  all,  save  Miss  Forrester.' 

'  Miss  Forrester !  Ah  I  indeed. 
She's  the  dean's  daughter,  isn't 
she?'  asked  Morton,  indifferently, 
for  his  head  was  fuU  of  admiration 
for  the  tiny  Venus  by  whose  side  he 
bad  spent  the  last  two  hours.  '  She 
is  a  huidsome  girl,  that  Miss  For- 
le^er,'  he  continued, '  but  too  tall, 
too  stately  a  beauty.  Now  I  came 
from  the  land  of  "  stately  beauty ;" 
therefore  I  want  a  contrast ' 

*  Such  as  Lady  St  Clair  offers, 
eh  f  asked  Greville,  laughing.  And 
though  Morton  laughed  too,  the 
blood  darkened  his  brow  as  he 
parted  with  his  new  friend. 

When  he  reached  his  own  room 
he  seated  himself  by  the  writing- 
table,  and  fell  to  siratehing  heads, 
the  outline  of  which  aU  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  graceful 
httle  one  of  Lady  St  Glair ;  and  as 
he  sketched  he  held  conyerse  with 
himself— not  connectedly,  as  I  shall 
write  it  down — for  he  was  not  so 
to^ly  unlike  his  fellow-creatures  as 
to '  think '  in  unbroken  sentences. 

'Halte-li;  hold  hard,  Philip 
Morton;  where  is  your  rough  gal- 
lantry leading  you  in  this  land  of 
circumspection;  you  are  young  in 
the  ways  of  hfe,  my  friend — ^in 
the  ways  of  such  life  as  this,  at 
least' — so  plainly  said  the  eyes 
if  not  the  tongue  of  this  model 
of  his  order,  Mr.  Greyille;  'you 
must  not  soften  the  natural  harsh- 
ness of  your  voice  and  manner 
to  suit  the  gentle  ear  and  eye  of  a 
knrely  English  lady  who  is  kind  to 
you,  and  sweet  and  good,  and  inno- 
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cent  as  an  angel,  lest  that  lovely 
lady's  name  aaould  be  mentioned 
lightly.  He's  a  good  fellow,  no 
doubt,  that  GreviUe,  but  if  he  only 
knew  how  I  longed  to  choke  that 
laugh  of  his,  when  he  indulged  in  it 
after  uttering  Lady  St  Clair'snamel 
Ida  St  daix — Ida  Courtenay  (bar 
maiden  name  was  ever  so  much 
prettier  than  the  one  she  now  bears). 
Ida!  that  was  my  mother's  name; 
singularly  enough!  Ida  Morton, 
and  a  very  sweet  one  it  is  too. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  what 
he  said  about  these  girls.  Well, 
their  heartlessness  does  not  matto 
to  me,  for  I  want  none  of  them. 
Flora  Forrester  seems  to  be  a  &- 
vourite  of  his ;  ^I  wonder  he  don't 
marry  her  himself,  if  that  is  the 
case,  instead  of  offering  her  to  other 
peopla  I  can't  cateh  the  innocent, 
oonnding  expression  of  her  brow  and 
eye ;  that's  better,  that  last  stroke ; 
warmer  than  heaven,  purer  than 
earth,  her  glances  are.  Such  a  foiry 
as  she  is,  and  such  a  brave  fairy 
too,  without  being  coarse  and  rough^ 
or  strong-mindea,  as  your  gallant 
women  too  often  are.  I  must  re- 
frain from  talking  to  her  to-night 
though — for  not  a  shadow  must 
darken  that  spotless  fame,  through 
her  kindness  to  ma  I  shall  not  like 
this  England,  I  fear,  after  all;  111  go 
back  to  the  "  old  glad  life  in  Spain." 
After  this  perusal  of  his  secret 
thoughts,  we  may  safely  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Philip  Morton 
was  not  an  evil-disposed  Don  Juan, 
as  more  than  one  of  the  party  had 
been  wrathfully  disposed  to  regiurd 
him  previous  to,  and  during  the- 
ride,  that  afternoon.  But  he  was 
wrong  in  supposLug  it  necessary  tO' 
throw  any  additional  softness  into 
either  voice  or  manner,  when  he  ad- 
dressed Lady  St  Glair,  for  both  were 
naturally  only  too  thrillingly  soft 
and  harmonious ;  this  was  an  error 
of  judgment,  not  of  heart ;  the  latter 
he  might  have  worn  upon  his  sleeve 
without  fear  of  prying  eyes  dis- 
covering aught  there  that  should 
not  have  been.  And  so  with  a  clear 
conscience  he  rose  up  to  dress  for 
dinner,  leaving  the  table  scattered 
over  with  sketohes  of  female  heads — 
all  &int  attempte  at  reproducing 
Lady  St  Clair's  charms. 
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Al:T  IN  MODERN  EUKUrE: 

KKMAKKS  ON  Till:  K()::niGN  PICTniKS  NOW  IN  LONDON. 


TITHATKVKn  may  bo  tho  mis- 
T  T      d(^odR  of  tho  arc]iite(it  of  tho 
TntoTnational    Exhibition    buil diner, 
ho  hiis  at  least  ono  inorit^ — ho  has 
provided  a  pii'turo  pal  lory  in  which 
Bome  Inmdrods  of  pictures  can  be 
-well  hung,  ivell  liprhtod,  and  sc<ti  in 
comfort, — or  Avoiild  bo  st»cn  in  com- 
fort but  for  the  sort  of  loiivre-lKmrd 
which  ho  hoB  put  alone:  tho  lK)ttom 
of  tho  front  wall,  and  which,  when 
sot  wide  open,  as  it  always  is  on  a 
cold  day,  lets  the  cast  \\'ind  blow  full 
on  the  feet  and  h^prs  of  those  who 
Tcntr.re    to    examine   th(»    pictures 
dnrinjz:    such    weather    as  we    had 
shortly  after  the    ojx'uinpc    of   the 
Exhibition.     And  wliatover  be  tho 
Kins  of  tho  (Commissioners,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  have  procured, 
such  a  collection  of  recent  pictures 
aa   never   lieforo  was  brought  to- 
gether.    TiCt  us  then,  having  sur- 
Tived  so  far  *  tho  colds,  catan*hs, 
and  thousand  ills,'  incident  to  in- 
considerate   exposure    to    Captain 
Fowko's  extraordinary  apparatus — 
the  latest  and  greati^st,  and  surely 
Bever-again-to-l)e-oqualled  effort  of 
scientific   Tentilation  —  and    pi*etty 
well  unriddled  the  eccentricities  of 
the  Commissioners'  arrangement  and 
catalogue,  ask  the  patient  reader  to 
stroll  with  us  through  the  gallery, 
and,  as  we  glance  rapidly  over  the 
contributions  of  tho  several  coun- 
ti'iop,  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some 
conception  how  far  they  are  indica- 
tive of  national  character,  and  what 
they  tell  us  respecting  tho  actual 
state  of  contemporary  art. 

For  this  is  the  great  charm  of  tho 
gallery — ^the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
seeing  ahnost  at  one  view  what  has 
lately  been  done  and  is  now  doing  in 
art  throughout  Europe.  It  is  need- 
less to  repeat  that  such  an  oppor- 
tunity has  never  been  afforded  be- 
fore. The  nearest  approach  was 
made  in  the  French  Exposition  Uni- 
verselle  of  1855 ;  but  that  was  con- 
fined to  the  works  of  living  artists, 
and  in  many  respects  was  very  in- 
complete. In  our  Exhibition  the 
ComnuFsioners,  having  decided  that 
the   collection  this   to   consist  of 


'works  of  modem  art,'  left  each 
country  to  put  its  own  construction 
on  the  tenn,  only  as  a  sort  of  guide 
annmnicing  that  the  English  paint- 
in  e^s  would  commence  from  1762,  so 
as  to  include  the  works  of  Hogarth, 
the  real  founder  of  the  English 
school.  The  consequence  has  lx?cn 
a  strange  chaos  of  conclusifms. 
Franco,  for  certain  reasons,  which 
she  has  set  forth  at  length,  limits 
her  selection  to  works  produced 
since  1850,  except  in  the  case  of 
artists  who  have  died  since  that 
year  (and  were  l)om  after  1790), 
when  works  nre  admitted  which 
have  been  executed  since  1840. 
Belgium  takes  the  birth  of  the  king- 
dom, 1830,  as  her  starting-point. 
Austria  would  gladly  have  gone 
back  a  centurj',  like  England,  had 
sufficient  space  been  allowed  ;  as  it 
is,  she  commences  (under  i>rotest) 
with  Fiiger,  who  died  in  18 18. 
Italy  begins  with  Canaletto  (1697- 
1780),  and  Zuccarolli  (1702-1788); 
whilst  Spain  chooses,  as  the  NovStor 
of  her  school,  Madrazo  (bom  in 
1 781),  whom  the  catalogue-maker 
has  converted  into  Machazo.  The 
department  of  Fine  Art,  therefore, 
affords  no  such  ready  means  of  com- 
parison as  that  of  Industrial  Art, 
which  is  strictly  confined  to  articles 
prnduced  since  1850;  but  it  sup- 
plies materials  by  which,  with  a 
little  patience,  the  task  of  com- 
parison can  bo  very  fairly  worked 
out. 

"With  the  broad  arrangement  of 
the  pictures  the  reader  is  pi'ol)a>>ly 
fiimiliar.  The  eastern  half  of  the 
gallery — that  l«»,  all  of  it  lying  on 
the  left  as  you  ascend  the  great  cen- 
ti-al  staircase— is  occupied  by  British 
art ;  the  western  half  is  devoted  to 
foreign  art.  Wo  will  begin  with  the 
foreign  section. 

You  enter  first  ihe  French  dei>art- 
ment,  and  are  at  once  in  a  new 
world.  In  subject,  conception, 
mode  of  treatment,  feeling,  colour, 
even  in  size,  tho  French  pictures 
differ  widely  from  the  English.  A 
Frenchman  would  not  have  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  in  telling  you  tliat 
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their  diffsrence  in  camimBMRtrate 
with  ttieir  finperiority.  'Shrery 
Fnn^num  is  pzafonndly  ooimnoed 
that  the  Frenoii  sdiool  of  art  ii  the 
fi»t  in  Ihe  imrverse,  asnd  tiiat  every 
olbfir  is  good  in  pioportion  as  it 
a{i|n«9eimatBS  to  it.  Bifferenoe 
th^nefoie  betokens  inferiority,  and  in 
popopartion  to  the  differenoe  is  the 
idtokxrity.  Bat  to  an  English  eye 
tiM  Fnnoh  pictoies  differ  as  much 
tern  those  of  ihe  great  schools  of 
dd  as  they  do  mm  the  modem 
Knglish ;  ind  henoe  a  stiurc^  patrict 
m^t  be  tempted  to  draw  a  oan*> 
eiosion  precdsely  opposita  to  that  of 
the  ParifiiaiL  Difference,  howerer, 
we  may  readily  admit,  is  in  itself  no 
proof  of  infi^orily;  and,  without 
ginng  up  our  own  yiews,  it 
woold  be  well  if  before  broadly 
condemning  any  school  we  were  to 
essmine  its  productions  as  &r  as 
mu^  be  fipom  its  own  point  of  Tiew, 
tflmpering  a  hasty  judgment  by  a 
lecoUeotion  ef  foreign  misconoep* 
tions  of  OUT  own  efforts. 

Assuredly  the  French  pictures 
wiU  grow  in  the  estimation  of  the 
genoral  visitor  in  proportion  as  they 
ate  dwelt  upon,  just  as  they  do  in 
that  ctf  the  profeesional  student. 
French  arty  in  finot,  is  very  sedudng 
ta  those  who  are  ftnr  a  while  subject 
to  its  blandishmentB.  It  has  a  bnl- 
liancy,  clearness,  power,  a  vivid 
conception  of  purpose,  a  sharp 
logical  precision  and  vigour,  an  air 
of  oonfidence,  security,  and  know^ 
ledge,  which  the  student  finds  diffi- 
c^ilt  to  resist  In  the  days  of  David 
—the  painter,  not  the  king— French 
art  leavened  more  or  less  that  of  the 
whole  Continent.  There  was  a 
reaction  afterwards,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  Gallic  influence  was  pass- 
ing away  and  the  Teutonic  as- 
suming tiie  ascendancy.  But  the 
peodulnm  is  swinging  back  again, 
and  among  the  rising  painters  at  the 
Continent,  French  taste,  or  French 
praotioe,  is  once  more  the  vogue. 

French  contemporary  art  is  on  the 
whole  veiy  well  represented.  There 
ate  Ite  great  canvases  from  the 
Lu3ramboarg,  Versailles,  and  other 
nrtionAlbtiiMLings;  a  tolerable  culling 
from  the  treasures  of  the  Emperor, 
Prince  Napoleon,  Count  de  Momy, 
and  oilier  less   distmguished  but 


not  less  en&usiastic  collectovB,  and 
these  are  supplemented  by  oontribiK 
tions  sent  1^  the  artists  themselves. 
Few  remaxkable  names  are  missing, 
though  of  some  the  ecamptes  axe 
unworthy.  Cn  entering  the  room 
the  ^ye  is  arrested  by  the  huge 
batUe-pieces — clever,  spirited,  and 
exquisitdly  French— all  offerings  ex« 
clusively  to  the  glory  of  tiie  natictn 
or  the  Emperor — curious,  and  not 
uninteresting  in  their  way,  if  only 
as  psychological  studies,  but  hardly 
belonging  to  the  region  of  Fine  Art. 
Maclise  has  shown  too  impressively, 
in  his  '  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher,'  how  a  great  batl^  should 
be  commemorated  for  us  to  dwell  on 
these  stage  displays. 

From  them,  therefore,  and  their 
appropriate  companions,  the  gaudy 
portraits  of  the  iWich  marshals,  we 
turn  to  the  works  of  the  really  great 
painters.  Of  those  who  have  them- 
selves passed  away,  Aiy  Scheffisr  and 
Paul  Delaroohe  are  tibe  greatest 
represented  here.  By  tlie  former 
there  is  only  the  '  Bt  Augustine  and 
St.  Monica,'  an  earnest,  noble  work, 
in  colour  too  pale  and  unreal,  per- 
haps, to  satisfy  an  eye  accustomed 
to  the  glowing  hues  of  healthy,  ac- 
tive life,  or  to  the  subdued  splendour 
of  Titian  or  of  Reynolds,  but  assort- 
ing well  with  the  devout,  aknost 
ascetic,  feeling  of  the  picture.  Dela- 
roche's  chief  work  is  his  '  Marie- 
Antoinette/  The  unhappy  queen — 
a  life-size  figure — walks  fortii  from 
the  room  where  she  has  heard  her 
sentence,  with  a  cabn,  queenly  bear- 
ing, resolved  to  meet  her  fate 
wenrthily,  and  yet  showing,  as  the 
jeers  of  the  brutal  crowd  assail  her 
on  every  side,  how  her  woman's  heart 
yearns  for  one  touch  of  human  sym- 
pathy. This,  perhaps,  is  the  grandest 
single  figure  Delaroche  ever  painted, 
the  truest,  the  most  thoughtful,  and 
that  which  makes  the  most  direct 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  specta- 
tor. The  remark  is  often  heard  that 
the  countenance  is  too  impassive. 
Dwell  on  it  for  a  moment,  however, 
and  you  wiU  feel  that  the  jNiintor 
intended  to  represent  on  assumed 
impassiveness,  and  that  in  that  difiS- 
eult  effort  he  has  been  successful. 
But  in  order  to  give  importance  to 
^e  queen  he  has  sunk  the  whole  of 
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the  other  figures  in  obscuiify.  It  is 
only  when  your  eye  gets  accustomed 
to  the  obscurity  that  you  recognize 
through  the  open  door  the  mahgnant 
countenances  of  the  judges,  the 
guards,  or  the  envenomed  rabble. 

Delaroche  has  another  large  pic- 
ture, *  A  Martyr  imder  Diocletian/ 
a  beautiful  and  imaginative  work, 
but  one  which  has,  for  our  taste, 
too  much  of  that  pecuhar  sentiment 
which  French  painters  love  to  throw 
around  subjects  of  this  class.  He 
has  also  three  small  pictures— mere 
studies,  in  fact,  but  of  wonderful 
power — Ihe  family  of  Jesus  watching 
from  their  chamber  window  the 
procession  on  its  way  to  Golgotha ; 
their  return  after  the  Crucifixion; 
and  the  Virgin  contemplating  the 
crown  of  thorns. 

At  the  head  of  the  living  painters 
of  France  stand  by  geneiul  consent 
Ingres  and  Delacroix.  Each  has  here 
only  a  single  picture.  That  of  Ingres 
is  simply  a  nude  figure  the  size  of 
life,  entitled  'The  Source'  (in  the 
English  catalogue  inaccurately  ren- 
dered '  The  Spring  *).  A  well-known 
French  critic,  speaking  of  Enghsh 
paintings  in  which  young  ladies  are 
represented  in  scant  drapery,  says 
that  he  is  always  shocked  when  he 
looks  at  such  pictures,  because,  al- 
though there  is  never  anything  shown 
that  even  a  Puritan  would  care  to 
conceal,  the  fair  ones  look  so  con- 
scious, so  much  as  though  they  were 
going  to  cry  out '  for  shame,'  that 
out  of  very  modesty  he  is  comx>elled 
to  turn  aside  his  face.  Certainly^ 
neither  inM.  Ingres's  picture,  nor  in 
any  other  of  the  many  similar  ones 
here,  is  there  any  reason  for  a  like 
dehcacy.  They  conceal  nothing;  and, 
like  our  first  parents,  are  naked  and 
not  ashamed — though  it  may  be  not 
exactly  for  the  same  cause.  M.  In- 
gres's '  Source '  we  must  suppose  to 
be  an  illustration  of  a  Greek  idea. 
But  the  lady  is  certainly  not  a  di- 
vinity, and  certainly  not  a  Greek — 
simply  a  disrobed  Farisienne.  The 
figure  is  admirably  drawn— observe 
especially  the  skilful  expression  of 
hsoids  and  feet  —  cleverly  though 
coldly  painted,  and — ^uttarly  unin- 
teresting, except  as  the  work  of  a 
man  of  eighty,  in  which  respect  it  is 
almost  a  marvel. 


Delacroix's  picture,  the  '  Murder  of 
the  Bifihop  of  Li^ge,'  is  full  of  vigom* 
and  spirit,  but  exaggerated,  murky, 
confused,  and  conventional,  and,  if 
one  may  say  so  of  a  favourite  work 
of  one  who  is  regarded  by  French- 
men as  the  prince  of  colourists,  ill- 
coloured. 

As  a  principal  work  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  rising  artists  of 
France,  Gerome's  'Ave,  Csesar  Im- 
perator,  morituri  te  salutant,'  must 
not  pass  unheeded.  It  is  a  produc- 
tion of  unquestionable  jwwer,  careful 
study,  and,  despite  some  peculiari- 
ties of  drawing  and  colour,  of  great 
technical  skill :  but  what  is  repul- 
sive in  the  subject  is  not  rendered 
less  so  in  the  treatment. 

As  examples  of  a  class  of  pictures 
essentially  French  may  be  noticed 
the  tremendous  'Vision  of  2iacba- 
riah,'  by  M.  Laemlein;  Flandrin's 
magnificent  study  of  a  young  man, 
— though  why  he  should  have  chosen 
such  a  spot  to  rest  upon  it  is  hard  to 
imagine ;  the '  Pillory '  of  M.  Glaize ; 
and  '  Illusions  Perdu '  of  M.  Gleyre. 
M.  Gleyre's  picture  is  the  best  of 
the  favourite  Parisian  semi-poetical, 
semi-classical  pictures  in  the  room. 
It  is  the  old  allegory  of  man  review- 
ing the  departed  joys  of  life ;  a  com- 
mentary on  the  text '  Vanity  of  vani- 
ties,' not  very  hard  to  read,  but 
sufficiently  obscure  to  induce  the 
'  Art  Journal '  (always  fond  of  invent- 
ing tities  to  pictures,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting those  of  the  painters),  to 
inscribe  under  an  engraving  of  it 
given  some  time  back  in  that  journal, 
'  The  Evening  Hymn,'  and  that 
though  there  sits  in  the  galley  a 
winged  Cupid,  laurel-crowned  min- 
strels, and  the  like ! 

But  if  we  linger  thus  over  the  first 
few  French  pictures  that  meet  the 
eye,  how  shall  we  ever  get  through 
the  thousand  and  one  of  this  and 
other  nations  that  remain  ?  Well,  it 
is' just  the  fate  that  befiaJs  all  who 
visit  the  gallery;  and  we  must  do 
as  others  do— linger  while  we  may, 
and  break  off  when  we  must. 

We  will  then  pass  over  Cabanel's 
vast  apotheosis  of  St.  Louis,  though 
it  has  won  itself  a  place  in  the 
Luxembourg,  and  his  almost  as 
large  Satyr  carrying  off  a  pearly* 
skinned  Nymph,  though  this  is  the 
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fyrivate  properiy  of  the  Empeior, 
and  is  very  provocative  of  a  thesis 
on  French  twte  and  French  paint- 
ing ;  pass  over  Paul  Bandry's '  For- 
tune and  Child/  his  'Leda;'  Au- 
herfs  'Confidence/  and  'Reverie/ 
and  all  the  other  dasaical  and  semi- 
classical  subjects,  whether  nude  or 
draped;  also  the  'Angelic  Saluta- 
tion/ of  Duval;  and  a  far  better 
work  the  '  St  Francis/  of  Benou- 
ville,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  reli- 
gious works,  whether  scriptural, 
historical,  or  l^;endary,  and  descend 
at  once  to  lesser  panels  and  more 
mundane  themes.  For  in  even  the 
most  cnrso^  glance  at  a  French 
gallery,  Meissonnier  must  not  be 
overlooked  whoever  else  is  neglected. 
MeisBonnier  is  the  prince  of  boudoir 
pttinteis,  the  idol  of  Parisian  sa- 
loons. He  takes  an  old  courtier  at 
his  desk,  a  duchess  at  her  table,  or 
some  equally  insignificant  tiieme, 
and  on  a  few  square  inches  of  panel 
elaborates  it  as  though  it  were  a 
miniature,  yet  leaves  it  without  a 
trace  of  the  pencilling ;  and  firivo- 
loos  as  you  may  deem  the  subject 
and  misapplied  the  labour,  so  per- 
fect in  ite  way  is  the  tiny  picture 
that  you  cannot  choose  but  admire 
it,  whilst  the  proudest  and  wealth- 
iest of  the  French  capital,  and  of 
other  capitals  also,  contend  eagerly 
for  the  treasure  at  a  price  more  than 
equal  to  its  weight  in  gold.  Now 
and  then  he  essays  a  somewhat 
larger  and  more  venturesome  work, 
and  of  this  class  one  of  the  best  is 
iMire — 'The  Bravos/  a  couple  of 
hired  aasassinB  of  a  bygone  time 
listening  nervously  at  a  closed  door 
to  tiie  coming  footsteps ;  a  work  vi- 
gorona  as  one  of  Cattermole's,  but 
finished  as  only  Meissonnier  can 
finish  it.  We  will  not  stop  over 
Meissonnier's  imitators,  Chavet  and 
Plaasan,  though  their  works  are 
hacdly  inferior  to  their  master's,  and 
tiiough  one  of  them,  Plassan's 
'  Mormng  Prayer/  is  tiie  property  of 
our  Queen.  For  we  must  just  stay 
to  point  attention  to  the  pictures  of 
Edouard  Frto^  the  truest,  purest, 
aaod  worthiest  painter  of  homely 
oofctage  interiors  with  groups  of 
simple  honest-hearted  peasant  chil- 
dm  in  Europe — our  own  excellent 
paintBTB^    Webster    included,    not 


bein^  overlooked.  He  has  several 
of  his  charming  little  pictures  here, 
very  various  in  quality ;  for  he  is  a 
very  variable  painter,  but  the  worst 
pleasing  and  the  best  exquisite. 

And  now  just  a  word  on  the  land- 
scapes. France  has  many  landscape 
painters,  but  produces  few  good  land- 
scapes. Some  of  the  best  are  here. 
We  have  landscapes  proper,  among 
others,  by  Eousseau,  Daubigny ,  Lam- 
binet,  and  Baudry;  sea  pieces  by 
Ziem,  Isabey,  Gudin,  and  the  like ; 
and  tiie  &vourite  half  landscape,  half 
cattle-pieces  by  Troyon  and  Bosa 
Bonheur.  Buskin,  in  one  of  his 
Academy  Notes,  grows  irate  in  his 
denunciation  of  '  all  the  ugliest  and 
intensely  characteristic  qualities  of 
our  English  elms,  and,  indeed,  of 
our  English  trees  generally/  which 
he  declares  always  appear  to  him, 
'  as  compared  witii  lYench  trees,  to 
grow  in  paroxysms  of  mauvaite 
honte,  sticking  out  their  elbows 
everywhere  in  the  wrong  places,  and 
stiffening  themselves  against  every 
breeze  tnat  would  bend  them  into 
grace,  till  all  their  leaves  stand  on 
end  at  last  in  sheer  misery  and 
shame  at  the  shapes  they  have  been 
got  into.' 

Now  turn  finom  this  tirade  to  the 
trees  in  any  other  of  these  land- 
scapes, and  say  what  you  think  of 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  French 
trees  as  you  have  them  represented 
by  French  paintera.  Could  any- 
thing better  answer  Buskin's  de- 
scription than  the  scrubby  scare- 
crows in  the  pictures  of  Daubigny, 
Lambinet,  or  even  Bousseau,  though 
his  are  by  fiu*  the  best  loo^g  and 
least  shamefaced  ?  As  to  the  land- 
scapes themselves,  they  are  cleverly 
painted,  very  effective,  but  none  of 
them  evincing  that  hearty  yet  reve- 
rential out-of-door  wonhip  of  Na- 
ture, which  has  so  long  distin- 
guished our  native  landscape  pain- 
ters; and  yet  by  their  breadth  of 
treatinent  and  imity  of  effect  they 
are  undoubtedly  more  impressive  and 
in  many  respects  truer  than  the  majo- 
rity of  the  more  laboured  efforts  of 
our  younger  landscape  painters  of 
the  minute  school.  It  is  observ- 
able, that  notwithstanding  the  dear 
sky  of  France,  the  landscape  is 
almost  invariably  kept  low  in  tone. 
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and  a  forcoxl  effect  pi  veil  to  the 
leading  parts,  by  euvelDping  the 
rest  oi  the  i)icture  in  an  imwhole- 
somc  haze  ;  the  result,  there  can  be 
little  doul)t,  of  trustiii;;  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  fathers  iiisto^ul  of 
atudyiuj?  at  first  hand  the  p^feat 
book  of  nature.  Tin's  mode  of 
treatinent  is  eijually  roeopiizable  in 
Troyon's  prand  picture,  '  Oxen  po- 
inp  forth  to  labour;'  but  here  the 
admirable  punting  of  the  animals, 
and  the  masterly  hancUinp  of  the 
whole,  leave  the  eye  little  to  dasire. 
Rosa  Bonheur's  contribution  is  the 
famous  Luxemlx)urg  picture  *  Cat- 
tle plougliing/  one  of  her  most 
careful  and  imafiected  prtxluctions, 
and  one  in  which  her  power  of 
giving  movement  to  the  animals  is 
vei*y  happily  displayed. 

Before  wo  leave  we  must  just 
notice  the  portraits,  especially  the 
female  portraits,  not  including,  how- 
ever, the  full  length  nor  the  profile 
of  the  Empress,  for  these  are  by 
the  cosmopolitan  Winterhalter.  In 
painting  a  keen,  brilliant,  intellectual 
female  head,  the  French,  we  fancy, 
are  just  now  without  rivals.  Look, 
for  example,  at  tliat  of  Eosa  Bonheur, 
by  Dubul'e ;  that  by  Ilicard,  still  more 
pieniing  and  intelhgent  of '  &£me.  de 
C***,'  a  fair  Pole,  we  believe ;  or  the 
milder  and  feurer  face,  by  Hippolyte 
Flandnn,  of  *  A  Girl  with  a  Carns^ 
tion,'  which,  oddly  enough,  the 
English  catalogue  calls  'A  young 
girl  embroidering,'  having  appa- 
rently got  confused  between  a  Vaeillet 
and  an  eyelet-hole. 

Next  to  the  French  are  hung  the 
Datch  pictures.  Holland  comes 
well  out  of  the  ordeal.  She  has  no 
large  paintings  —  nothing  in  the 
grand  style.  But  she  has  above  a 
hundred  pictures  of  cabinet  size, 
some  of  them  worthy  of  a  place 
alongside  the  works  of  the  good  old 
Netherland  masters,  and  all  worth 
looking  at.  For  example,  there  are 
six  or  more  Batch  drawing'^room 
Tiews  by  David  Bles,  that  are  neady 
paBfioet  in  thair  way.  One  (No  1228) 
la  almost  a  Meisacmiiier  in  size 
and  finish,  with  a  tender,  homely 
ieeliBg,  such  as  Meiwonnier  never 
txpr^eed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
mmple  than  the  theme  or  more  re- 
finad   tiian  liie    treatmant;  it   ia 


nierely  a  young  mother  rocking  the 
cra<llo  of  her  first-l)oni,  over  which 
the  father  leans  placing  to  it  on 
his  viohn;  but  the  unconscioua, 
happy  expression  of  the  whole 
makes  it  quite  a  household  idyll. 
Then  there  are  other  f/mre  painters. 
Martens,  Jamin,  and  the  Ten-Kates, 
worthy  associates  of  Bles;  Bos- 
boom,  who  paints  quaint  national 
interiors ;  Verveer,  'with  liis  equally 
national  and  still  quainter  out-door 
scenes ;  Koekkoek's  nea^t  green-bor- 
dered canals ;  Van  Schendels'  never- 
ending  candle-hght  subjects,  afibrd- 
ing  constant  wonder  to  the  majority 
of  visitors,  to  us  infinite  weariness ; 
Springer,  who  paints  architectural 
cxteriore  on  a  small  scale  better  than 
any  other  man  in  Eurepe ;  Israela, 
who,  having  been  studying  TroyoQ 
and  the  Freneb  payaagists,  works  on 
a  large  canvas,  yet  paints  national 
scenery  with  true  Dutch  gusto,  and, 
as  in  'The  Shipwreck,'  (1253,)  na- 
tive incidents  with  genuine  pathos ; 
and  deUcious  fruit  and  flower-pieces, 
by  Uppink  and  Van  Os.  Among 
the  younger  landscape  painters  there 
is  a  growing  effort  after  French 
style;  and  in  some,  with  enlarged 
space,  there  seems  to  have  aiisen  a 
larger  manner:  with  all  its  fiiultB^ 
Kugtenbroumer's  *  Forest  Scene '  is 
a  good  example  of  this  oixler,  and 
so  are  some  of  the  pictures  by  De 
Haas,  Mollinger,  and  othars. 

Austrian  art,  which  comes  next  in 
place,  is  essentially  imitative.  At 
one  tune  her  artists  have  gone  to 
Home,  and  looked  at  ancient  art 
through  the  spectacles  of  Mengs 
and  Winckelmann ;  at  another,  they 
tell  us,  the  painters  of  England  have 
been  their  model,  but  we  fancy  it  is 
as  they  were  seen  in  English  en- 
gravings. Of  late  yean  Munich  and 
Diisseldorf  have  plainly  given  the 
law ;  and  now  it  is  evident  that  the 
conqueror  at  whose  proud  foot  Aus- 
tria site  is  France.  You  will  not 
therefore  look,  or  looking  will  not 
find,  much  originahty  here;  hat 
there  is  a  good  dieal  of  honest,  care- 
ful paintmg,  and  some  characiBr. 
And  don't  let  yoiur  officiai  eatalogue 
lead  you  to  suppoae  that  Austnan 
painters  fonn  meh  oono^tians  of 
the  'Virgin  and  Child'  as  tkat 
there  assigned  to  Friednch  Amerlinfc 
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(Na  1073).  Amerimg  only  fntandftrt 
tonpMBent  an  ordinary  eTerj-day 
AuBtiiaa  xaokher,  pleaaiBl,  phimp, 
and  hflmely,  mosaing  a  chid^Dy  boy, 
and  entitled  it,  sQasonably  enough, 
'A  Moihtt  witii  her  Child;'  it  is 
ike  a&daoH  oalalogae  that  haa  le- 
olnstaiied  it  the  MBdonaa. 

Geman  art  is  too  inrga  a  aalneet 
tn  enter  upon  noar.  In  its  higher 
pbaae  it  cannot  be  aaid  to  be  at  all 
BMrooanted  at  Kensington.  Gov- 
neans  has  aant  a  cartcxm,  which, 
pot  where  it  is,  ia  never  aeen 
or  never  recognized;  Oyerbeck 
and  Kaiilbaoh  do  not  eontzibute 
evoi  that  The  aecondary  men, 
however,  are  here,  aad  what  is 
the  aetaal  state  of  the  fiuBons 
Dosaeldoif  and  Miuadli  aebool  of 
zeligioiiB  art  oaay  be  aean  in  the 
aaaooth,  pretty,  samtly  senes  (731* 
741),  by  HftiTirieh  Modce;  the  leaa 
effiunimita  '81  John  and  8i  Peter 
at  the  Beantiftil  Gate,'  of  Bethel  of 
Ihnsden;  the  'Kotj  Eamily'  of 
Oarl  MoUer,  a  work  of  gveat  raflne- 
ment  and  fine  faehng,  bat  sadly 
effeminate,  aad  the  'Bauing  of 
Jains'  Daughter'  of  O.  Kditer, 
both  «f  Berlin.  Of  the  yoonger 
romantic  sehool  there  are  iSao 
examplea,  a  oonspieuoos  (me  being 
Pilots  enazmons  piotore,  ^Neco 
after  the  Boming  of  Bme,'  a 
work  everywhere  showing  coane 
power  and  ooB8id«able  imitative 
eapacity.  l%ere  are  also  munerons 
saojects  of  fan^bar  life,  scmie  of 
thoBi  pleassBtly  painted  and  charac- 
toiistic;  inddeixt  pictures  of  all 
daaaes;  and  many  landsciqMB,  ibr 
the  most  part  tame  enough  in  the 
drawing  but  terribly  strong  in 
colour,  and  all  constructed  on  ays- 
tern:  works  of  the  studio,  in  shoart, 
lather  than  ol  the  fields. 

The  pictoies  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  fill  the  next  roou, 
and  not  finding  space  enough  there 
they  overflow  intd  the  side  gallery. 
They  must  be  looked  at  There 
will  be  Ibund  no  wovka  of  'high 
art,' — or  <nily  a  few  that  axe  ef 
the  usual  imitative  type,  redolent 
of  Italy,  Gtermany,  and  Faiis.  But 
then  fmn  eaeh  cooatrr  come  seve- 
lal  of  tiiose  thoroughly  natioBal 
and  chanoteristie  aeanes  which 
when  hoaesdilsr  painted,  1st  va  at* 


gnca  into  the  very  heart  of  Ae 
popular    liie.      Booh  are   Ezner's 
jiiMiiah  saliyeQts;  and,  as  aneng  th^ 
most  charaataciatio,  look  at  his '  Sun- 
day Visit  to  Qrandpap»*-Ialand  of 
Amack,'  with  the  best  room  of  the 
oonioctBhle     cottage,     in    which, 
thoiigh    brushed-np    for    Sunday 
oompany,  the  iiunily  of  fowla  saoves 
about  untroubled,  the  eorious  for^ 
nitum,  Hkb  childfB  elaborate  head- 
omaments,  the  peculiaar  costumes, 
and,  withal,  the  delighted  look  of 
the  mother  and  grand&tiier,  and  the 
reverential  air  of  tiie  diild  as  it 
addresses  its  Uttie  aarefally  conned 
Sunday  speech  to  the  good  old  man* 
In  thw   and  similar  piotuiea  the 
actual  handiwork  is  a  little  feeble* 
perhaps,  hut  it  is  ocnscientioQa*  and 
sufficient  to  bring  out  thccoughly 
the  purpose  of  the  picture.   Schwtfs 
'  Omer  of  Marriage,'  and  Ma/jMWA 
Jenchau's    nearly    ainiikur    scene 
(1537),  show  how  setionsly  and  de- 
corously such  mattess  are  managed 
in  I)ennuudi---thefether  of  the  young 
man  in  each  oaae  making  the  propo- 
sition with  all  due  femalify.  £1  Nor- 
way we  have  several  i»ctiiies  in  like 
manner  illustrative  of  national  man- 
ners, but  of  a  higher  dass  as  paint- 
ings, hj  the  most  popular  of  Nor- 
wegian paintess,  lidemaad,  whose 
portrait  by  Miss  Lindegrin,  whidi 
hangs  in  the  centre  of  tiae  room 
(No.  1 396),  on  the  bordev-land,  an  it 
were,  of  N<Hrway  aaid  Sweden,  might 
as  well  have  been  pointed  out  to  his 
numerous  Bn^^iah  admirers   by  a 
word  in   the  Catalogue.     Sweden 
also  sends  some  interesting  r^ve- 
sentations  of  Swedish  and  likewise 
of  Lapland  life  and  manners;  and 
all   three   oountries   have   besides 
numerous  native  landscapes — not 
always  eommendable  as  works  of 
art,  but  for  the  most  part  with  a 
strong  feeling  for  locahiy,  a  feeling 
whieh  only  native  paintero  nanally 
possess—so  that  altbgetiur  the  en- 
rious  visitor  may  learn  not  a  little 
of  northern   habits,  castsns*  aad 
scenery  without  travelling  beyond 
the  Exhibition.    Some  of  the  land- 
scapea--thoBe  of  Gude  of  Ndrway^ 
fcnr  example— are,  however,  admirahle 
as  works  of  art ;  and  there  is  a  large 
sea-pieae   (i573)>  'Early  Momhig 
off  &e  Skew,' I7  Sonnsen  of  Gopcn. 
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hagen,  in  which  the  waves  are  as 
well  diawn  as  though  Stanfield  were 
the  limner,  the  water  real  sea  water, 
and  tmmistakably  wet,  and  the  effect 
of  dawn  oyer  a  stormy  sea  grandly 
given. 

Next  comes,  the  Belgian  room,  a 
room  to  linger  long  in  and  return 
to  again  and  again.  Here  the 
master-minds  are  the  chiefs  of  the 
rival  schools  of  Antwerp  and  Brus* 
sels,  both  men  of  genius  and  painters 
of  extraordinary  skill.  GaUait  of 
Brussels  has  the  popular  suflGrage, 
but  Leys  of  Antwerp  is  the  object 
of  even  more  intense^  though  more 
limited  admiration.  Each  has  a 
European  reputation.  Each  may  be 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  the 
two  great  classes  of  historical  artiste 
of  our  time — ^the  dramatic  and  the 
minuta  Gallait  has  here  nine  pic- 
tures, all  of  large  size.  The  largest, 
but  least  interesting,  is  his  '  Abdi- 
cation of  COiarles  Y.,'  belonging  to 
the  Brussels  Museum.  His  master 
works  are  '  The  Last  Honours  paid 
to  Gounte  Egmont  and  Horn,'  and 
'  The  Last  Momente  of  Count  Eg- 
mont,' both  well  known  by  Marti- 
net's admirable  engravings.  The 
former,  a  commission  from  the  town 
of  Toumai,  is  one  of  the  noblest  gal- 
lery pictures  in  the  building— lu-ge 
in  style,  forcible  in  expression,  and 
deeply  impressive.  '  The  Last  Mo- 
mente of  QDunt  Egmont ' — belonging 
to  the  Berlin  Museum — is  no  less 
grand  in  effect,  and  the  head  of  Eg- 
mont has  even  a  profounder  senti- 
ment. His  more  recent  picture, 
'  The  Bemorse  of  Delilah,'  is  a  fine 
conception,  but  feebler  in  treatment 
and  more  French  in  style. 

Ley's  manner  is  a  tiiorough  con- 
trast to  that  of  GaUait.  Gallait  selects 
a  simple  incident,  tells  his  story  witii 
as  few  figures  as  possible,  and,  deal- 
ing with  lar^e  masses  of  light  and 
shade,  only  mtroduces  such  deteils 
and  accessories  as  are  requisite  to 
give  vraiaemblance  or  emphasis  to 
his  narrative.  Leys,  on  the  other 
hand,  chooses  his  theme  with  a  view 
to  the  introduction  of  a  crowd  of 
persons,  fills  every  part  of  his  can- 
vas with  details,  avoids  shadows, 
and  finishes  every  object  with  mi- 
nute accuracy.  Leys  has  studied 
the  early  German  and  Netherlandish 


masters  till  he  has  come  to  think  as 
they  thought  and  see  as  they  saw. 
His  Bubjecte,  for  the  most  purt,  are 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  he 
painte  them,  appaientiy  without 
effort,  as  though  he  were  a  con- 
temporary. Of  all  the  multitude  of 
heads  in  his  pictures  not  one  be- 
longs to  the  present  age;  scarcely 
one  but  might  have  stept  out  of  the 
canvas  of  Holbein  or  Lucas  van 
Leyden.  Tet  there  is  no  suspicicxi 
of  borrowing.  He  is  a  learned  and 
conscientious  artist,  with  all  the 
minute  knowledge  of  a  historian 
and  the  i^ympal£ies  of  an  archs- 
ologisi  For  form,  physiognomy, 
costume,  architecture,  every  picture 
is  as  trustworthy  as  a  chronicle. 
You  have  before  you  in  each,  the 
men,  the  time,  and  the  dreumstance 
of  which  it  tieate ;  quaint,  dry,  and 
hard  at  the  first  reading,  but  hold- 
ing you  with  a  straxige  finscination 
if  you  peruse  it  studiously.  He  is 
a  colourist,  too,  dealing  with  the 
strongest  and  most  unmanageable 
hues  as  he  pleases,  and  moulding 
them  into  perfect  harmony.  But 
you  must  be  content  to  accept  his 
guidance,  or  you  wiU  find  him,  as 
many  do,  almost  repulsive.  Slhig- 
eneyer  (of  Brussels)  follows  in  the 
wake  of  Gallait ;  indeed,  his  '  Chris- 
tian Martyr  under  Diocletian ' — 
every  oontmental  painter  of  history 
has  his  '  Christian  Martyr ' — divides 
the  popular  favour  with  Gallait's 
'Egmont  and  Horn.'  Fauwels  (of 
Antwerp)  steere  between  the  two. 
He  has  a  couple  of  pictures,  '  The 
Widow  of  Artevelde,'  and  'The  Pro- 
scribed,' which  only  want  the  last 
vivifying  touch  of  genius  to  be  mas- 
ter-pieces. 

In  the  other  leading  branches  of 
art,  Belgium  is  likewise  great  Ma- 
dou's  quiet,  humorous  subjecte — '  A 
Bat  Hunt,'  '  Trouble-fi&te,'  and  the 
like,  are  universal  fEivourites.  By 
Dillens  there  are  lively  and  admi- 
rably painted  scenes  from  the  fiuniliar 
life  of  Zeeland.  Bossuet  has  some 
clever  Spanish  street  scenes.  By 
the  veteran  Lies  there  is  a  picture 
worthy  of  his  &me,  'Bapine,  Pil- 
lage, and  Conflagration.'  The  satin 
dresses  of  Willems  are  equal  to 
Terburg's,  whatever  the  rest  of  the 
picture  may  be:  but  he  is  an  im- 
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mense  &Toimte  vnth  the  admiiers 
of  painted  satin,  and  those  who  care 
lor  this  kind  of  dexterity  will  do 
well  to  look  at  Ms  pctares.  Then 
Uiere  are  the  oonversation  pieces  of 
Alfred  Steyens;-  the  cattle  pieces 
of  Yerboekhoven,  from  whom  our 
Cooper  learnt  to  paintcows;  and  many 
others  of  varions  orders,  all  excel- 
lent in  their  way :  and  altogether 
making  np  a  collection  that  does  no 
little  honour  to  Leopold's  tiny  king- 
dom, and  that  would  in  itself  form 
a  Yoy  creditable  and  suggestiYe 
exhibition. 

And  here  we  must  break  ofL  In 
the  room  beyond  are  the  pictures  of 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Switzerland;  in 
the  side  gallery  those  of  Eussia, 
with  others  that  properly  belong  to 
the  rooms  we  have  Izaversed,  and  a 
mifloellaDeons  gathering,  which  in- 
chides  some  few  examples  of  the  art 
of  the  Uniited  States,  and  some — 
desinte  the  Koran— of  that  of  Tur- 
k^ :  all,  however,  the  production  of 
one  man,  'Musuma-Bey,  bom  184a.' 
But  further  it  is  not  requisite  to  play 
the  part  of  guide.  The  pictures  of 
Spain  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
pleaaant  in  subject,  and,  with  occa- 
sional flashes  of  power,  feeble  or 
unpleasant  in  treatment  Italy  has 
too  long  been  content  to  dwell  on 
her  andent  glory.  She  has  now 
thrown  off  tiiie  yoke  of  a  foreign 
master ;  let  us  hope  that  in  the  les- 
ser matters  of  art  and  lit^uture  she 
will  soon  become  equally  self-reliant. 
But  let  us  not  be  supposed  to  imply 
that  there  are  no  good  Italian  pamt- 
ings  in  the  Exhibition.  On  the  con- 
truy,  many  are  exceedingly  clever, 
and  most  show  considerable  artistic 
dexterity.  But  there  are  certainly 
few  works  (d  power.  We  have 
heard,  indeed,  once  and  again,  of 
men  of  more  than  promise,  self-re- 
liant, original,  imaginative,  emerging 
from  the  mass  of  public  imitators, 
especially  in  Florence;  but  th^y 
aie  not   here.     The  best  gallery 


painting  irom  Florence  is  '  The 
Expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Athois,' 
by  Stefeno  Ussi,  a  large  picture, 
somewhat  too  melodramatic,  but 
original  and  masculine  in  style.  We 
must  also  give  a  good  word  in  pass- 
ing to  F.  Hayez's  '  Taking  of  Jeru- 
salem;' the  Iconoclasts  of  D.  Mo- 
relli;  the  Bevolution  Scene  in  1848, 
by  Garibaldi's  Mend  Luigi  ZucooU, 
and  the  portraits  by  Cav.  Oapalti  of 
Bome. 

Much  more  cannot,  we  fear,  be 
said  for  Switzerland.  The  younger 
Swiss  paintere,  in  feet,  seem  to  be 
on  a  hopelessly  wrong  track.  If 
they  mean  to  get  right  the  sooner 
they '  try  back '  the  better.  Bussia, 
let  us  before  parting,  commend  to 
the  reader's  fevourable  regard. 
There  will  be  found  no  very  strik- 
ing pictures  on  the  wall  appro- 
priated to  her  artists.  She  spends 
freely,  liberally,  that  her  yoong 
painters  may  have  good  training 
at  Bome,  Munich,  or  Paris.  They, 
on  their  part,  work  doggedly,  and 
return  hom«  excelleni--imitator8. 
But  some  of  them,  or  others  who 
have  not  been  so  fevoured,  take  to 
painting  the  men  and  scenes  they 
see  around  them,  and  may  thus  in 
good  time  establish  for  Bussia  a  ver- 
nacular art  Such  are  the  storm 
scenes  of  Aivazo&ky ;  Popof  s  '  Fair 
at  Nijni  Novgorod;'  Scherwood's 
peasant  groups;  Fedotofs  bour- 
geoisie; Jacoby's  'Lemon  Seller,' 
with  a  phiz  redolent  of  fun;  and 
Eug^e  Dulrer's  well-painted  livo- 
nian  views. 

We  have  thus,  after  a  feshion,  run 
over  the  foreign  pictures.  The 
English  pictures,  of  which  there  are 
some  eight  hundred  in  oil  and  above 
six  hundred  in  water-colour,  cover- 
ing the  whole  extent  of  the  school 
from  Hogarth,  Beynolds,  and  Gains- 
borough, to  the  youngest  living 
artist  who  has  won  his  spurs, 
we  leave  for  another  day. 
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A  NEW  EESCUE  SOCIETY  WANTED. 

To  THE  Editor  of  '  Lojtdon  Sck'iei'y.' 


Sir, 


PEIOOT  me  to  submit  to  tlio 
consideration  of  one  so  |xiwert'ul 
in  the  faKhionabie  world  of  Loudon 
as  yourself  the  urgent  neces»sity  that 
exists  in  the  present  day  for  the 
rescue  of  certain  harmless,  well- 
disposeil  ])ersonages  who  fall  victims 
to  a  policy  and  ti*eatment  both  cruel 
and  uncalled  for.  Wo  already  have 
societies  for  the  rescue  of  juvenile 
oflfenders,  of  young  women,  and  even 
of  homelesB,  stM-ving  dogs;  but 
possess  none  for  the  aid  of  a  class, 
not  very  numerous  it  is  true,  but 
still  one  that  is  utterly  helpless,  and 
most  deserving  at  the  hands  of  our 
countrymen. 

1  allude,  Sir,  to  those  Emperors, 
Kings,  Crown  Princes,  Koyal  and 
Serene  Highnesses,  Heirs  Apparent, 
Hereditary  Grand  Dukes,  Extraordi- 
nary Ambassadors,  and^ther  exalted 
foreign  personages,  who,  during  their 
sojourn  in  our  beloved  land,  are 
daily  subjected  to  almost  diabolical 
schemes,  and  certainly  to  a  sys- 
tematic coiurse  of  torture  at  the 
hands  of  powerful  and  unscrupu- 
lous men; — the  smelters,  forgers, 
founders,  and  general  artificei-s  in 
iron,  bra£8,  and  other  metals;  the 
drawers  of  wire,  the  blowers  of  glaas, 
the  owners  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
wooUen  milla;  the  brewers  and  dis- 
tillers of  national  drinks,  the  build- 
ers of  ships,  both  iron  and  wood ; 
and  all  those  members  of  the  com- 
mmnty  (including  the  Government 
dockyard  and  orsanal  authorities) 
who  constitute  the  manu&bctuiing 
inteiest-of  Great  Bdtain. 

From  the  moment  any  distin- 
guished foreigners  set  foot  upon  our 
shores  they  are  victims  to  an  or- 
ganized persecution.  They  may 
indeed  expect  and  appreciate  the 
innocent  gratification  to  be  derived 
from  the  inevitable  address  of  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Dover; 
from  the  presence  of  the  chairman, 
the  locomotive  superintendent,  and 
the  general  traffic  manager,  together 
with  the  perennial  bouquet  of  the 
South-Eastem   railway;   &om  the 


triumphal  arch  at  the  Bricklayers' 
Arms  station;  and  from  their  en- 
thubiatic  reception  by  tiie  household 
of  a  west-end  hotel.  But  they  can- 
not be  prepared  for  the  pertinacious 
invitations  and  irresistible  demands 
which  they  immediately  experience 
from  the  before-mentioned  producers 
of  national  beverages,  and  workers 
in  metals,  and  in  vitreous  and  tex- 
tile fabrics. 

I  can  but  feebly  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  miseries  of  illustirious  but 
unhappy  travellers  in  one  of  those 
mighty  workshops  to  w^hich  they 
are  forthwith  conducted.  From  tbi) 
nature  of  the  case  every  operation 
vrili  then  be  [simultaneously  going 
on,  whilst  the  machinery  pertbrms 
its  various  savage  functions  with  all 
the  unceasmg  energy  that  steam  at 
high  pressure  and  the  heartlessness 
of  owners  can  produce.  But  I 
would  ask  you,  Sir,  to  try  to  con- 
ceive the  mental  agonies  which  must 
be  endured  by  the  inexperienced 
visitors,  who,  versed  only  in  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  their  own  fiw- 
off  lands,  are  now  hurried  amidst 
din,  smoke,  flame,  and  men  half 
naked,  grimy,  and  of  forbidding 
aspect,  to  watch  the  nughty  Nar 
smyth  hammer  flatten  masses  of 
glowing  iron  at  the  rate,  perhaps,  of 
two  hundred  blows  per  minute. 
Consider  their  difficulties  in  under- 
standing tiie  complicated,  technical 
explanations  that  are  pressed  upon 
them,  and  mauled  in  the  interpretar> 
ti(Mi.  amidst  the  deafening  clamour ; 
how  littie  they  will  be  able  thorough- 
ly to  comprehend  that  the  engine 
which  can  deal  suck  fearful  blows 
can  also  gevtly  crack  a  nut;  but 
how,  neverthelafis,  they  ean  gather 
that  they  are  expected  to  conduct 
the  proffered  frmt  of  Bacceloiia  to 
its  doom,  and  feel  bound  in  honour 
to  approach  their  alarming  task. 
Now  do  six-bladed  vertical  saws 
suddenly  start  from  repose,  and  in- 
spire them  with  horror  at  the  re- 
lentiess  havoc  made  amongst  de- 
fenceless planks.  They  must  bow, 
as  if  on  a  pubhc  progress,  and  dis- 
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play  an  actiTe  interest  in,  or,  at  the 
Yery  least,  a  demeanour  of  csdm  and 
gradons  approval  in  aU  they  wit- 
ness, however  racked  their  minds 
may  he  with  thoughts  of  the  confie- 
qnenoas  should  any  of  the  mAAiiiiiAtt 
break  loose  upon  tiiem,  or  eJae  hi^ply 
their  elaborate  or  flowing  costumes 
be  involved  in  some  lotat^  shaft 
(ff  drum.  Should  the  sullen-looking 
bed  of  a  planing  machine  insidiously 
advance,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  retire  through  their  crowding, 
terrified  suite,  whose  retreat,  in  turn, 
is  cut  off  by  a  fervid  circular  saw. 
They  are  invited  to  draw  near  to 
roaring  fumaoes,whoee  doors  are  sud- 
denly opened  to  scorch  their  very  eyes 
cfut;  and  at  the  same  moment,  with 
scarce  a  'by  your  leave,'  fiends  in 
human  shape  drag  past  them  huge 
masses  of  iron  almost  in  a  state  of 
fdsian,  and  showering  forth  clouds 
of  burning  sparks.  Brimming  cru- 
cibles of  molten  brass  crested  with 
sulphurous  green  fiames  are  emp- 
tied, sputtering,  into  moulds  at  their 
feet  The  monotonous  humming  of 
the  endless  driving  bands,  and  the 
lazy,  rocking  action  of  the  idiearing 
machine,  only  infinitesimally  com- 
penai^te  for  all  these  fiaming,  screech- 
ing, and  thundering  terrors. 

To  prove  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
sodfity  for  rescuing  such  noble  oh^ 
jeets,  to  g^ve  only  one '  horrible  and 
heartrending'  insfanee  of  the  in- 
human treatment  to  which  august 
peFBonages  are  in  our  day  exprned, 
I  quote  verbcUim  (excepting,  of 
Qenrse,  a  slight  change  d  names) 
from  page  7  of  the  '  Times'  of  Sa- 
tuday.  May  xoth,  ultiiiM) : — 

'  Birmingham,  Friday  evening. 
'  This  morning  His  Boyal  Highness 
thft  Prince  of  Balecarlia  went  to 
some  of  the  prinoipal  fbctones. 
Among  them  were  Messrs.  Gaoi* 
meadow  and  Sons'  biasa  foundiy; 
Mr,  Tillotf  s  steel-pen  works ;  the 
Birmingham  Plate-Glass  Company's 
works  at  Smethwick,  where  Sia 
Boyal  Highness  witnessed  the  imw 
oeas  of  msoufactunng  some  Bn-- 
mense  sheets  of  plate  glass;  also 
Messrs.  Boyd  &  Hayfieki's  glass 
works,  where  some  new  processes 
in  melting  glass  were  explained  to 
him.     A  visit  was  also  paid  to 


Messrs.  Allen  &  Co.'s  papier-m&ch^ 
works,  and  to  Mr.  Holbs's  works, 
where  the  process  of  eledzo-plating 
was  i^wn.  .  .  .  Thence  His  Boyal 
Highness  returned  to  the  Queen's 
Hotel  to  luncheon,  and  shortly  after- 
warda  left  for  Crewe,'  dkc 

I  leave  it  to  you»  Sir,  or  any  other 
sympathizing  persons,  to  try  and 
form  some  faint  notion  of  the  ha- 
rassed state  of  the  royal  mind  at  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  morning's 
work ;  since  it  will  be  observed  that 
these  six  &ctories,  engaged  in  five 
distinct  trades,  were  only  'among 
some  of  those  visited.'  Was  it 
specially  arranged  that  the  sun 
snould  rise  as  early  on  that  day  as 
he  would  at  midsummer  in  His 
Boyal  Highness's  oountzy  ?  For  tha 
whole  were  crammed  down  before 
lunch,  and  after  that  meal  the 
august  visitor  was  at  once  whirled 
away  five  and  forty  mUes  by  rail ! 
Is,  tilien.  His  Boyal  Highness's  diges- 
tion supposed  to  be  as  strong  as  the 
iron  of  his  native  land,  tha^,  after 
such  mental  and  physical  labours, 
no  peaceful  moment  should  be  al- 
lowed him  this  side  of  Crewe  ?  The 
picture  is  too  terrible  for  contempla- 
tion! 

I  would  venture  to  point  out  to 
you  that  the  cruelty  practised  upon 
these  hapless  foreign  aristocrats  is  a 
double  one,  since  not  only  are  th^ 
^pected  unceasingly   to  undarg* 

Shydcal  toil,  and  danger  to  hfe  and 
mb,  but  they  are  also  supposed 
able  at  ev^  hour  to  receive,  digest, 
and  intelligently  comment  on  any 
number  of  voluminous  details  pouied 
ato  thmr  eacs  at  the  various  &o^ 
tories.  Against  the  owners  of  mills, 
the  distiUwB,  and  the  brewers 
(though  the  lafttsr,  perhaps,  are  too 
pioae  to  fill  the  hats  of  even  exalted 
persons  with  carbonic  acid  gae  fitom 
the  'wort  squares'),  there  cannot 
be  urged  all  the  sufferings  inflicted 
by  the  blowers  of  glass,  the  drawers 
of  wire,  the  shq^buUdexs,  and  the 
artificers  in  metals.  The  former 
unfeelingly  seek  to  overtax  the 
intellect,  but  the  latter  would  en- 
dwger  ^e  body  as  welL 

liuriBg  their  stay  in  Dngland  I 
would  have  foreigners  aitaid  any 
number  of  reviews,  fetes,  flower- 
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shows,  tlieatros.  and  any  otlior  rxlii- 
bitions  at  wliich  tlu'V  an-  not  lx- 
IK'fted,  either  really  or  feJL'iietlly,  to 
learn  or  luiderstand  anytliin^.  I 
would  aprree,  also,  that  any  inimlKT 
of  addresses  should  1k'  ])resenttHl; 
for  such  involve  no  personal  danger, 
nor  need  it  even  lUicessiirily  aj)y)ear 
that  they  are  eompre}ieiide<i.  More- 
over, as  their  contents  are  always 
known  Ixiforehand  to  the  recipients, 
the  reply  can  h^  prepared,  and  all 
em})arrassnient  thereby  oMiated. 

But — and  herein,  more  especially, 
are  the  Govennnent  dockj-ard  and 
arsenal  authorities  concerned — since 
if  any  British  subject,  for  an  intelli- 
gent and  honourable  purpose,  seeks 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  more  modem  and  ela- 
borate oifensi  ve  and  defensive  engines 
of  warfare,  he  will  probably  find 
great  difficulties  strewn  in  his  path 
(even  if  it  l>e  not  altogether  closed 
to  him)  ;  therefore,  I  say^  it  appears 
doubly  hard  that  these  authorities 
should  hasten   to   overwhelm   the 


innocent  foreigner  with  all  those 
accuuiulated  (letails  which  ofttimes 
tliev  so  carefully  withhold  from 
one  of  their  own  coimtrynien. 

Finally,  then.  Sir,  I  most  sincerely 
trust  that,  through  the  medium  of 
your  journal,  subscriptions  \^'ill 
rapidly  be  raised  thoughout  London 
society',  to  organize  troops  of  men, 
stalwart  and  above  being  bribed, 
who  shall  (especially  during  this 
season  of  the  International  Exlubi- 
tion)  receive  all  illustrious  visitors 
at  our  ports,  and  fonn  a  vigilant 
Ixxly-guard  during  their  stay ;  who 
shall  effectually  keep  off  the  active, 
insidious,  pertinacious  agents  of  all 
native  manufacturers,  and  shall 
rescue  any  unhappy  great  ones  at 
present  under  their  baleful  influ- 
ences; and  who,  as  long  as  their 
noble  charges  remain  in  Old  Eng- 
land, shall  preserve  them  safe  and 
sound,  both  in  body  and  in  mind. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 
F.  D'E. 
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AMONG  the  many  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  Exhibition  of 
1 85 1, and  the  subsequent  re-erection 
of  the  fairy-like  palace  at  Sydenham, 
not  the  least  is  thefacihty  which  the 
building  affords  for  musical  per- 
formances on  a  more  extended  scale 
than  was  ever  before  practicable. 
"While  we  write  we  seem  to  hear  by 
anticipation  the  swell  of  tone  and 
voice  from  the  throats  and  instru- 
ments of  four  thousand  performers 
united  to  give  the  chc/s-d'oeuvre  of 
Handel  as  they  were  never  before 
given.  Our  readers,  when  these 
pages  meet  their  eyes,  will  already 
have  perused  the  accounts,  in  the 
daily  papers,  of  the  progress  of  this 
Festival ;  many,  indeed,  will  be  still 
conscious  of  its  scarcely  departed 
echoes.  We  do  not,  therefore,  pro- 
pose to  write  of  the  performance, 
but  think  the  occasion  most  oppor- 
tune for  a  short  sketch  of  the  sub- 
iect  and  the  man — a  subject  than 
which  none  can  be  more  delightful, 
and  a  man  than  whom  none  can  be 
found  more  worthy  to  be  celebrated ; 


the  very  high  priest  of  the  Art  of 
Music,  whose  works  are  so  well 
known,  and  whoso  memory  is  so 
reverently  and  affectionately  che- 
rished by  Enghshmen. 

What,  originally,  did  men  seek  to 
convey  by  the  word  "  Music  ?" 

The  word  fiov<ruc6s,  or  musician, 
was  applied  by  the  Greeks  in- 
differently to  the  professor  of  any 
of  the  polite  arts,  especially  those 
patronised  by  the  Nine  Muses 
(Movo-ni),  whose  collective  name 
seems  to  be  derived  from  fiSxrBai,  to 
inquire,  investigate,  or  speculate 
ux)on.  The  Homans  followed  their 
example.  Thus  Cicero  speaks  of 
orators,  painters,  poets,  and  abstract 
philosopners  as  fiowiKoi  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  <f>vcriicoi,  or  stu- 
dents of  physical  or  natural  philoso- 
phy. Modems,  however,  nave  re- 
stricted the  word  Music  to  the 
science  of  sweet  sounds,  the  most 
pleasing  discovery,  and  the  most 
delighl£il  amusement  ever  afforded 
toman. 

We   find  in  sacred  story  that 
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srasio  W9B  pacisaed  and  brought  to 
a  oonsideiable  degree  of  perfection 
among  the  Jews;  but  we  have  no 
data  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  state  of  the  art  among  them. 

Of  the  ori^  of  music  in  historical 
tunes  little  is  known.  The  Greeks, 
as  was  their  wont,  fabled  their 
deities  as  inyenting  music.  The 
'seyen  unequal  reeds  joined  with 
wax '  are  much  made  mention  of  by 
Yiigil  in  his  'Eclogues/  which  he 
adapted  from  Theocritus. 

This  instrument,  which  still  sur- 
Tires  under  the  name  of  Pandean 
pipe,  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  inventions,  and  is  the 
rode  progenitor  of  the  orsan  ;*  the 
lam's  nom  that  of  the  harsner  wind 
instruments ;  while  the  lyre  of  only 
two  or  three  strings  is  ibe  embryo 
harpy  and  the  dulcimer  is,  without 
doubt,  the  parent  of  the  modern 
pianoforte.  Ancient  &ble  ascribes 
to  Orpheus  the  faculty  of  moving 
even  stones  and  trees  by  his  music ; 
an  old  epigram  also  informs  us  that  he 
procured,  by  its  means,  adnussion  to 
the  realms  of  Pluto.  This  epigram 
has  been  amplified  by  ft  Spaniard, 
and  thus  amusingly  translated  into 
English: — 

'Whctt  Orpiieiuiweot  down  to  the  icgjkns  below. 

Which  men  ere  forUddeD  to  eee, 
He  toned  up  hie  lyre^  es  old  hietoriee  ehow. 

To  let  hU  Eazydlce  free. 

'  All  hell  wee  aetoniehed  e  pereon  eo  wiee 

Should  xaehly  endeiiger  hie  Ufe, 
And  Tentnre  eo  fiu*,  bat  how  greet  their  eurpriee. 

When  tlMj  foond  thet  he  came  for  hie  wife. 

'  To  And  out «  poniehment  doe  for  thle  fenlt 
Old  PlQto  long  reneecked  hie  bnin. 

Bet  hdl  hed  not  tonnenteenflldent  he  thon^t, 
So  he  geve  him  hie  wife  bedc  egein. 

'  Bat  pity  raooeedlag  eoon  Tenqwiehed  hie  heert. 
And,  pleesed  at  hie  playing  eo  well. 

He  Uxik  hcT  egain  tn  reward  of  hie  art, 
Snch  magic  had  moaic  In  hell.* 

Without  attempting  to  trace  the 
improvement  of  music  itself,  or  of 
muocal  instruments  from  these 
remote  times,  we  pass  on  to  our 
immediate  subject 

The  li£&-like  and  masterly  en- 
graving, which  is  now  before  the 
reader,  represents  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  modem  composers,  of 
whose  life  we  propose  in  this  paper 
to  narrate  a  few  of  the  incidents. 
Its  scope  will,  of  course,  preclude 
anything  like  a  formal  examination 


of  lus  works,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  a  rapid  sketch  of  his  more 
remarkable  achievements  will  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers. 

Qeorge  Frederick  Huidel  was  bom 
in  1684,  at  Halle,  in  Saxony.  His 
&ther,  a  physician  in  that  town, 
was  upwards  of  sixty  years  old  at 
the  birth  of  his  afterwards  illus- 
trious son,  who  was  the  offspring 
of  a  second  wife. 

Handel  was  intended  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, a  grief  to  his  &ther,  to  find 
that,  ahnost  before  he  could  speak 
articulately,  he  was  accustomed  to 
utter  musical  sounds.  And  as  a 
curious  instance  of  futile  paternal 
effort  to  ooimteract  the  aspirations 
of  latent  genius,  we  may  mention 
that  his&ther  had  all  musical  in- 
struments removed  from  his  house, 
in  order  that  his  son  might  have  no 

Erovocatives  to  the  study,  for  which 
e  seemed  to  have  a  predilection. 
The  youngster,  however,  circum- 
vented him  by  procuring  the  intro- 
duction of  a  clavichord*  to  a  top 
room  in  his  fstther's  house,  where, 
marvellous  to  relate,  he  managed, 
without  master  or  any  other  aenst- 
ance,  to  produce,  whether  under- 
standingly  or  not,  music,  melodious 
and  luurmonious,  from  the  instm- 
meni 

An  accidental  circumstance,  how* 
ever,  decided  the£ftte  of  the  incipient 
musician.  His  fiither  had  a  son  by 
a  former  wife,  who  was  an  attendant 
on  a  certain  duke  of  Saxe-Weissen- 
fells.  The  elder  Handel  was  going 
to  visit  this  son ;  and  though  he  at 
first  refused  to  take  his  younger 
boy,  then  about  seven  years  old, 
the  latter  so  resolutely  foUowed  the 
carriage,  that  he,  by  importunity> 
obtained  permission  to  accompany 
his&ther. 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  the 
young  George  Frederick  one  Sunday 

*  This  was  ao  instniment  something  like 
an  old  pianoforte :  a  representation  given  in 
a  work  published  about  fifty  years  before 
Handel's  time,  gircs  it  a  compass  of  about 
four  octaves.  It  was  in  use  in  convents,  and 
was  accustomed  to  be  muffled  with  strips 
of  doth  on  the  stringy,  that  the  occupants 
of  adjoining  oeUs  might  not  be  disturbed. 
The  barpiichonl,  ipinnet^  and  virginal  are 
instruments  of  the  same  class. 
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managed  to  get  up  io  the  clmpel 
organ  after  sorvico,  and  Tx'gan  to 
play.  The  duke,  who  had  not  rc- 
tiral  from  the  chapel,  hearing  a 
strange  t^nch,  made  incpiiries  con- 
cerning the  intruder,  and  found  ho 
inis  the  brother  of  his  valet-do- 
chamhro.  He,  in  conso(iuence,  after 
further  inquiries  and  confeivnoes, 
persuaded  the  father  to  give  scope 
to  the  natui-al  inclinations  of  his  son. 

On  their  return  to  Halle,  there- 
fore, Handel  was  placed  with  Fre- 
derick William  Zachau,  organist  of 
the  cathedral  church  there,  and 
from  nine  years  of  age  he  composed 
motets  for  the  church  services, 
which  were  very  much  admired ;  he 
is  actually  said  to  have  composed  a 
new  one  every  week  for  three  years. 

From  Hallo  he  went  to  Berlin,  at 
the  time  when  the  ojiera  there  was 
under  the  direction  of  Bononcini, 
who  had  the  character  of  a  haujrhtv 
and  insolent  man,  although,  without 
doubt,  an  accomplished  musician. 
His  subordinate,  Attilio,  however, 
was  a  person  of  kindly  and  modest 
disposition,  and  readily  opened  his 
heart  to  the  young  Handel,  whom 
he  would  place  on  his  knee,  while 
he  hstened  delightedly  to  his  per- 
formance on  the  harpsichord.* 

After  a  short  residence  at  Berlin, 
the  king,  Frederick  I.  proposed  to 
send  him  to  Italy,  but  Handel  de- 
clined the  proffered  patronage,  and, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  friends,  re- 
turned to  Halle,  where  his  father 
died  soon  after.  His  attachment  to 
the  place  of  his  nativity  thus 
loosened,  he,  thinking  to  find  some 
locality  better  fitted,  in  a  musical 
point  of  view,  for  his  residence, 
went  to  Hamburg,  the  opera  of 
which  city,  at  that  time,  enjoyed 
considerable  fame. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  this 
place,  the  director  of  the  opera, 
Reinhard  Keiser,  chapel  master  to 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, '  being  a 

*  Bononcini  was  destined  hereafter  to 
become  the  great  rival  of  Handel  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  then  kindness  of  Attilio  did 
not  prevent  him  also  joining  with  the 
enemies  of  his  proteg^.  Attilio's  fame 
seems  not  to  have  beim  great,  but  the  other 
wits  iu  considerable  repute.  He  wrote  a 
grand  adthem  for  the  faneral  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough. 


man  of  gaiety  and  expense,'  was 
compelled  to  leave  surrcjjtitiously  to 
avoid  his  creditors.  The  man,  whose 
name  is  unknown  to  fame,  and  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  play  the 
sc'i*ond  harpsichord,  imagined  he 
had  the  best  right  to  the  vacant 
l)ost;  but  Handel  successfully  dis- 
puted the  situation  with  him,  being 
conscious  of  liis  own  powers,  and 
seconded  by  the  united  voices  of  the 
public,  who,  by  their  clamours, 
obliged  the  nameless  claimant  for 
the  place  of  honour  to  yield  it  up 
to  Handel. 

This  man,  considering  his  honour 
to  l)e  wounded,  consoled  hinipclf 
with  dreams  of  vengeance.  To 
carry  out  this  scheme,  he  waylaid 
Handel  one  evening  after  the  opera, 
and  at  a  fitting  place  thrust  at  him 
with  a  sword.  Luckily  Handel  had 
the  score  of  the  opera  under  his  coat, 
which  prevented  the  would-be  assas- 
sin from  completing  his  pur]>ose, 
for  he  escaped  with  a  mere  scratch. 

As  he  was  now  the  only  available 
and  capable  person  for  the  oftice  of 
director,  and  the  popular  indigna- 
tion against  liis  cowardly  assailant 
had  produced,  of  course,  a  reaction 
of  fovour  for  himself,  Handel  was 
elected  or  appointed  to  the  vacant 
post,  though  at  that  time  ho  was 
only  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  old.  His  first  work  in  this 
new  and  responsible  position,  was 
the  opera  of  *  Almeria/  which  had  a 
successful  run  of  thirty-two  nights. 

It  would  be  impossible,  and  very 
little  to  the  purpose,  even  if  it  wero 
possible,  to  eniunerate  separately 
the  works  of  Handel,  who  ^^lis  pro- 
bably a  more  prolific  comjKyser  than 
any  before  or  since  his  time ;  for  he 
is  known  to  have  composed  fifty 
operas  and  twenty-six  oratorios, 
beside  a  large  nimibcr  of  minor 
works.  Among  the  former,  with 
which  he  was  almost  exclusively 
engaged  in  early  life,  the  most 
popular  were  'Agrippina,'  'Scfe- 
vola/  '  Alexander,*  *  Scipio,'  with 
the  beautiful  serenata,  'Ads  and 
Qalatea.' 

After  a  stay  at  Hamburg  of  three 
years  or  thereabouts,  he  determined 
to  go  to  Italy,  and  accordingly  set 
out  for  Florence.  Here  he  atfancted 
the  notice  of  the  grand  duke,  John 
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QMaa  4b  IMM,  who,  afi  a  niuA: 
of  Ms  gntiioatioii  al  hearing  one 
of  his  opens,  ^yresentod  him  with 
aMniflidemble  ^oin  of  monoy  and  a 
service  of  plate.  LeaTing  Florence, 
after  about  a  yeat's  stay,  he  went 
t(i¥Muce,  Whei»  he  composed  the 
opera  of  'Agrippina/  whidh  was 
piBTed  twBnty-floveoL  ni^ts. 

Staying  only  a  short  time  at 
Tenice,  ho  took  his  departure  for 
Rome,  w^iere  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance  of  Corelli  and  Soarlattii  vio- 
linists of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  the 
fenner  of  whom  is  known  down  to 
liKse  times  by  his  magnificent 
sfinataB  for  viohns,  and  was,  in  his 
own  day,  most  fiunons  tm  a  per- 
fiJi'ujHi'.  MiatthoBon  ss^  he  was  the 
finst  Tiolinist  in  tiie  world;  and  a 
oettntryman  of  his  own  st^es  him 
'  Yirtaosissimo  di  Tiolino.'  We 
might  jost  mention  that  hn  Chris- 
tian name  was  Arofaangelo  1 

it  is  remarkable,  tnfnusant,  that 
the  love  of  painting  has  been  almost 
as^etnmg  in  the  bosom  of  mxiBicians 
as  their  own  more  peonliar  art. 
TfaoB  Corelli  bequeathed  to  the 
csidinAl  his  patron,  a  Tahiable  col- 
leclion  of  pictures,  which  he  had 
aoonmnlflted  during  his  life.  Han- 
del idso  used  habitoally  to  Tiffit  all 
te  picture  galleries  within  his 
reach,  though  he  was  not  a  col- 
lector. €(eminiani  is  said  to  have 
devoted  his  latter  years  to  painting, 
and  to  hafve  declared  that  he  loved 
it  better  than  music.  Laniere  is 
ranked  among  tiie  painters,  and  has 
left  a  portrait  of  MmsetiT,  which 
oceupies,  or  occupied  till  lately,  a 
piaoe  in  the  music  school  at  Oxford, 
although  he  was  ahio  celebrated  as 
a  most  accomplished  musician. 
Many  men  also,  who  achieved  their 
great  fame  as  pamters,  have  been 
enthusiastic  lovetB  of  music.  We 
might  mention  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  Domenichino,  Guide,  Bir  G. 
Siieller,  and  many  others. 

To  return  to  Handel.  After  a 
abort  stay  at  Rome  he  went  to 
Naples;  and  making  only  a  brief 
sojourn  in  that  city,  he  returned  to 
Germany,  Hanover  being  the  place 
^  his  selection.  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Steffimi,  a  musidan 
of  great  talent,  who,  for  a  time, 
occupied  the  office  of  ohapeV*ma8ter 


to  liie  Elector  of  Hanover,  after- 
wards George  I.  of  England. 

The  following  account  of  Handel's 
reception  by  Btefihni  is  from  the 
mouth  of  the  former  himself: — 
'When  I  first  arrived  at  Hanover 
I  was  a  young  man  under  twenty ; 
I  was  aoquahrted  with  the  merits  of 
Sleffiuii,  and  he  had  heard  of  me. 
I  understood  somewhat  of  music, 
and  could  play  pretty  well  on  the 
organ.  He  received  me  with  great 
kindness,  and  took  on  early  om)or- 
tunity  to  introduce  me  to  ttw  Prin- 
cess Sophia  and  the  Elector's  son, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  I 
was  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a 
virtuoso  in  music.  He  obliged  me 
with  instructions  for  my  conduct 
and  behaviour  during  my  residenco 
at  Hanover;  and  bemg  called  from 
the  city  to  attend  to  matters  of  pub- 
lic concern,  he  left  me  in  possession 
of  that  favour  and  patroni^  which 
himself  had  enjoyed  fbr  a  series  of 
years.' 

It  is  seldom  that  the  aspiring 
genius  of  a  young  artist  finds  so 
ready  an  assistance  as  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  one  already  celebrated, 
whose  place  he  may  take  at  once, 
and  so  escape  the  thousand  and  one 
struggles  and  disappointments  inci- 
dent, in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  the 
early  struggles  of  professional  men. 
Stefiiuii's  attention  to  'mattes  of 

gublic  concern,'  which  can  barely 
e  alluded  to  here,  was  rewarded  by 
his  appointment,  by  Pope  Innocent 
XI.,  to  the  bishopric  of  Spiga, 
situate  in  Anatolia,  called,  in  the 
language  of  the  church,  in  partihus 
infidelium,  a  dignity  corresponding, 
probably,  to  a  bishopric  of  Tonga- 
taboo  or  t^e  Cannibal  Mands  at  the 
present  time.  He  was,  however, 
more  solidly  rewarded  by  the  Elec- 
tor, who  gave  him  a  pension  of  fif- 
teen hundred  rix-dollars  -per  annum ; 
though  we  must  confess  that  the 
mention  of  this  sum  conveys  only 
the  remotest  idea  to  our  mind  of 
what  it  might  represent  in  pounds 
sterling. 

Another  reason  why  Stefioni 
should  be  mentioned  here,  beside 
his  intimate  connection  with  Handel, 
is,  t^t  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Academy  of  Azrcieot  Musio  in 
London,  in  1724. 
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As  the  succession  of  the  Elector 
of  Hanover  to  the  English  crown 
must  have  been  long  foreseen,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find,  about  this 
time,  a  great  intimacy  growing  up 
between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Hanover,  nor  that  Handel  should  be 
moved  to  visit  the  city  which  was 
destined  hereafter  to  be  the  scene 
of  his  most  distinguished  triumphs, 
those  which  were  chiefly  to  trans- 
mit, or  rather  to  carry,  his  fame  to 
posterity. 

While  he  was  preparing  for  this 
visit,  it  turned  out  that  his  friends 
at  court  were  negociating  a  pension 
for  him.  The  consciousness  of  his 
intention  to  visit  England  made  him 
hesitate  to  accept  this ;  but  the  Elec- 
tor, with  princely  generosity,  on 
being  made  acquainted  with  his 
plans,  granted  him  twelve  months' 
leave  of  absence  without  prejudice 
to  his  emoluments  at  Hanover.  The 
remark  we  made  a  page  or  two  back, 
that  Handel,  on  the  death  of  his  £a.ther, 
felt  the  bonds  which  held  him  to 
Halle  loosened,  must  not  be  taken  to 
imply  any  want  of  fihal  respect  to 
Ms  mother,  for  not  only  did  he  pay  a 
dutiful  visit  to  her  before  his  depar- 
ture for  England,  but  also  to  his 
former  master,  Zulau,  and  other 
friends  of  his  youth. 

He  arrived  in  London  in  the  year 
1 7 1  o,  and  was  immediately  employed 
to  compose  the  opera  of  'Binaldo,'  for 
which  Bossi,  an  Italian,  wrote  the 
libretto.  It  is  said  that  the  opera 
was  composed  in  a  fortnight,  and 
that  its  success  was  unprecedented, 
the  publisher  clearing  about  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  by  it 

He  came  into  great  &your  with 
the  queen,  and  many  people  of  im- 
portance in  England,  who  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  re- 
main. His  fine  sense  of  honour, 
however,  this  time  prevented  him 
from  breaking  his  all^ianoe  to  the 
Himoverian  potentate,  though  we 
shall  find  that  he  abandoned  such 
quixotic  notions  afterwards;  for  at 
the  end  of  two  years'  stay  at  Hanover, 
he  again  requested  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  London,  on  the 
express  condition,  however,  that  he 
was  to  retain  in  a  short  time. 

The  period  of  his  second  advent 
in  London  was  that  when  the  treaty 


of  Utrecht  was  being  agitated  ( 1 7 1 2  ), 
and  on  the  completion  of  that  treaty 
in  the  following  year,  Handel  was 
honoured  by  the  queen  with  a  com- 
mand to  write  a  Te  Deum  for  the 
occasion,  the  performance  of  which 
she  herself  attended  in  Si  Paul's 
cathedral. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  queen 
of  course  brought  Handel  into  an 
awkward  predicament  He  had  not 
returned  to  Hanover >  according  to 
his  stipulation,  and  now,  behold,  his 
justly  offended  patron,  the  Elector, 
became  King  of  England.  Another 
cause  of  anger  on  the  port  of  the 
king  was  that  Handel  had  just  com- 
pleted a  work  in  jubilant  exultation 
at  the  accomphshment  of  a  treaty  to 
which  Greorge  the  First,  in  his  elec- 
toral capacity,  had  certainly  been 
very  much  opposed. 

Handel's  old  and  stanch  friend. 
Baron  Keilmansegge,  however,  con- 
trived a  plan  by  which  he  became 
reconciled  to  the  king.  The  baron 
got  up  a  party  on  the  Thames,  and 
induced  his  Majesty  to  be  present ; 
then,  giving  Handel  a  hint  of  what 
was  going  on,  i)ersuaded  him  to 
compose  uiat  beautiful  series  of  airs 
known  stQl  as  *  Water  music'  The 
composer  himself  conducted  it,  in  a 
barge  attendant  on  that  of  the  king, 
who  was  prepared  by  his  keen  per- 
ception of  the  beauty  of  the  music 
to  learn  that  Handel  was  the  author. 
Still  the  wished-for  reconciliation 
did  not  then  take  place;  offended 
royalty  required  much  pacification. 

It  was  at  last  brought  about  in 
the  manner  following:  Geminiani 
had  composed  some  violin  solos 
which  the  king  was  anxious  to 
hear  played  by  the  author.  The 
latter  was  careful  also  that  his 
perfoimance  should  not  be  marred 
by  an  indifferent  accompaniment 
on  the  harpsichord,  and  stipulated 
that  Handel  should  be  the  accom* 
panyist  The  king,  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  these  matters, 
granted  permission  for  Handel  to  be 
admitted  to  the  performance,  the 
execution  of  which  was  so  much  to 
his  satisfEU^on,  that  on  making  pro- 
per submission,  Handel  was  le-ad- 
mitted  to  fovour,  and  soon  after 
received  a  pension  of  200L  a  year. 
A  similar  sum  had  been  granted  by 
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the  queen  (Anne).  W^do  not  know 
whetnerhis  Hanoyerian  pension  was 
oontinned  to  him,  bat  in  any  case 
he  had  not  made  a  very  bi^  be- 
ginning, being  still  a  compantiyely 
yonng  man,  his  age  bemg  about 
thirty-two. 

It  was  the  custom  in  his  time  for 
noble  and  wealthy  persons  to  pet- 
tronhe  men  of  gemus.  When  we 
look  at  the  fbisome  dedications 
written  by  men  of  undoubted  power 
to  titled  and  acred  dolts  and  idiots, 
we  are  not  sony  that  in  our  more 
happy  time  men  of  talent  find  their 
legitimate  reward  in  the  apprecia- 
tiflo  of  the  mass  of  their  country- 
men. Yet  so  great  is  the  power  of 
custom  to  enslave,  that  we  find 
Haodel  accepting  apartments  in  the 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  who 
18  reported  to  have  been  as  remark- 
able  for  his  lore  of  music  as  for  his 
dull  in  architecturo,  et  coRterii  artibiu 
ingenuis. 

Boring  three  years'  residence  at 
Burlington  House,  Handel  appears 
to  faaye  studied  very  closely,  devot- 
ing strictly  all  his  mornings  for  that 
purpose.  He  was  hero  accustomed 
to  meet  all  oi  talent  in  art  or  sdenoe, 
religion  or  politics,  that  the  age  af- 
forded. Pope  and  Gay  were  his 
frequent  companions,  the  former  of 
whom  was  not  too  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  no  rolish  or  ca- 
pacity for  music*  Another  of  the 
nequentere  of  this  noble  mansion. 
Dr.  ArbuthiK)t,  was,  however,  not 
only  an  admirer  of  music,  but  him- 
self a  composer  of  no  mean  order. 
Many  fine  works  of  his  exist  still  in 
tiie  library  of  the  Chapel  Boyal. 
Handel's  great  amusement,  apart 
from  that  which  he  shared  in  the 

*  Pope  writes :  '  My  friend  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not  speaks  strongl  j  of  the  effect  that  music 
has  CO  his  mind,  and  I  beliere  him ;  bat  I 
own  myself  incapable  of  any  pleasure  from 
it.'  The  aathor  of  *The  Office  of  an  Ez- 
ccator/  written  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
says:  'There  is  no  mnsic  preferable  to  the 
cry  of  a  pack  of  hounds.'  Mr.  Warton  and 
Dr.  Johnson  say  respectirely  of  Dr.  John 
Bathurst  and  J.  P.  Barretier,  that  they 
bad  a  strmig  aTersion  to  music.  The  writer 
of  this  paper  has  been  assured  by  a  gentle- 
man ot  good,  and  in  some  instances,  re- 
markable abilities  that  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  '  Bory  O'More,'  and  the 
<  Old  Hundredth  Psalm/ 
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hospitaliiy  of  Burlington  House,  was 
to  frequent  St  Paul's,  the  organ, 
then  almost  a  new  erection,  being  a 
great  fiEkvourite  of  his.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  play  sometimes  after 
the  service,  and  has  been  Imown  to 
attract  a  larger  audience  thim  ever 
assembled  in  the  choir.  We  have 
heard — we  cannot  vouch  for  our 
authority — ^that  Handel  being  pre- 
sent, an  entire  stranger,  at  a  vilbge 
church,  requested  the  organist  to 
allow  him  to  play  the  congre«pation 
out  after  morning  service.  Having 
received  a  ready  permission,  he  be- 
gan to  play.  The  congregation 
became  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
a  great  master,  and  remained  spell- 
bound in  their  seats,  or  standi^  in 
the  aisles,  until  the  unhappy  or- 
ganist, perhaps  hungrily  yearning 
for  his  dinner,  timidly  suggested  to 
the  stranger  that  he  would  never 
'  play  them  out ;'  but  himself  taking 
Handel's  seat,  accomplished  the  feat 
in  double  quick  time. 

During  his  stay  at  Burlington 
House  he  composed  several  operas 
and  many  minor  worfag,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  years  accepted  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Duke  of  Ghandos's 
chapel  at  Cannons.*  The  duke,  who 
had  built  the  most  beautiful  chapel 
in  the  country,  now  had  ^e  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  services  conducted  by 
the  most  eminent  musician  in  the 
world.  Whilst  filling  this  office, 
Handel  wrote  an  immense  quantity 
of  church  music,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  characterize  by  any  ver- 
nacular epithet,  so  much  does  it 
differ  from  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries or  successors.  His  church 
music,  like  his  oratorios,  is  mi  gene- 
ris ;  the  latter,  indeed,  for  grandeur 
of  conception,  skill  in  harmony, 
originality  of  melody,  and  all  those 
grapes  so  easy  to  perceive  and  feel, 
but  so  hard  to  describe,  have  never 
been  excelled  since  his  time.  It  was 
for  the  Duke  of  Chandos  that  he 
wrote  the  romantically  beautiful 
serenata  '  Acis  and  Galatea.'  After 
having  been  engaged  at  Gannons 
some  years,  he  was  induced  to  un- 
dertake the  management  of  the 
operatic  performances  at  the  theatre 

*  He  was  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  during 
Queen  Anne's  wars.  He  lived  at  Cannons 
for  a  ftw  years  in  regal  magnificence. 
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in  the  Haymftrket,  under  a  Sfvifty 
which  was  im'orporatul  with  the 
title  of  the  Kx)val  Acadeinv  of  ]\Iusi(\ 
For  this  venture  he  coni^wscHl  the 
opcrsk  of  *  Ra^hunistus,'  tlie  rtH'ej)tion 
of  wliich  is  thus  drscriU'd  l)y  an 
anonymous  bio<i:rai)lier:  'The  ap- 
plause it  received  was  almost  as  ex- 
travagant as  his  "  Agrii)i)ina"  had 
excited ;  the  crowds  and  tumults  of 
the  hoiLse  at  Venice  were  hardly 
equal  to  those  at  London.  In  so 
splendid  and  fashionable  an  a^^sem- 
bly  of  ladies,  to  the  excellence  of 
their  taste  wo  must  imputt^  it,  there 
wa.s  no  shadow  of  fv)rm  or  ceremony, 
scarce,  indeed,  any  appearance  of 
order  or  regularity,  politeness  or 
decency.  Many  who  had  forced 
their  way  into  the  house  with  an 
impetuosity  ill  suited  to  their  rank 
and  sex,  tainted  through  the  heat ; 
several  gentlemen  were  turned  back 
wlio  had  offered  forty  shillings  for  a 
seat  in  the  gallery,  after  having 
despaired  of  getting  into  the  pit  or 
l)0xes.*  The  respective  merits  of 
Bononcini,  Attiho,  and  Handel  were 
measured,  about  this  time,  in  an  odd 
way.  An  ojwra  was  proposed  in 
which  each  should  compose  an  act. 
This  oi)era,  called  '  Mutius  Scaivola,* 
was  actually  completed  and  per- 
formed, when  the  palm  was  unani- 
mously given  to  Handel,  and  the 
second  place  to  Bononcini.  This 
mode  of  settlement  did  not,  how- 
ever, put  an  end  to  the  quarrels  of 
these  celebrated  rivals. 

In  this  opera,  Senesino  made  his 
first  appearance.  Some  misunder- 
standing soon  arose  between  him 
and  Handel,  and  the  latter  refused 
longer  to  compose  for  him,  having 
previously  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
induce  the  directors  to  discard  liim. 
This  quarrel  between  the  composer 
and  the  chief  singer  led  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Academy,  after  air  ex- 
istence of  nine  years.  The  fiiction  of 
the  nobility,  a£  it  was  called  in  the 
limguage  of  the  times,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Senesino,  and  by  subscri]> 
tion  opened  a  house  for  the  perform- 
ance of  oix5ra  in  Lincoln's  Imi  Fields, 
and  engaged  Porpora  to  compose 
for  it  Handel  associated  Imnself 
with  Heidegger,  and  entered  on  a 
rivalry  with  Qie  other  party,  having 
.8eciu:ed  the  house  in  the  Haymarket. 


This  projw^t,  however,  did  not  suc- 
cctMl  as  a  |)ecuniary  sjK'Culation,  nor, 
iiido(Hi,  in  any  other  way,  for  the 
works  which  Handel  prodxu^ed  ahout 
this  time  lK»Ar  so  little  resemblance 
to  his  former  ones  that  few  would 
imagine  they  were  by  the  same  com- 
poser. The  Ijincoln's  Inn  jMu-ty  l^e- 
came  desiroiLs  of  seciu^ing  the  Hay- 
market  house  at  a  time  when  Handel, 
prolwbly  from  impecuniositj^  was 
e<|ually  desirous  to  give  it  up ;  the 
rival  j)arties  therefore  change<l 
places,  but  Handel  soon  after  re- 
moved to  Covent  Garden,  making  a 
joint  venture  with  Rich  the  manager, 
which,  however,  was  not  successful. 
It  would  extend  the  present  slight 
sketch  much  beyond  allowable  limits 
were  we  to  detail  the  steps  by  which 
Handel,  gradually  losing  liis  former 
accumulations,  at  last  succiunlxid  to 
fate  and  the  ill-health  which  had 
been  induced  by  his  constant  anx- 
ieties. 

His  mind  having  become  some- 
what unl)alanced,  and  his  right 
hand  seized  by  palsy,  he  was  per- 
suaded, after  an  ima vailing  trial  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  to  go  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  he  was  restored  in 
an  almost  miraculous  manner  by 
the  vapour-lmths ;  so  that  he  re- 
tiuned,  quit<3  recovered,  to  England 
after  six  weeks'  stay. 

In  1730  he  was  admitted  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Music.  He  com- 
posed the  music  to  Poj^e's  '  Ode  for 
St.  CeciUa's  Day '  as  the  exercise  for 
this  title.  It  was  received  by  the 
authorities  with  such  applause  that 
they  not  only  conferred  the  degree, 
but  mode  liim  Professor  of  Music  in 
the  University.  He  now  composed 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  the 
course  of  thi^  years  produced 
many  operas,  among  which  were 
'  Atalanta,*  '  Xerxes,'  and  '  Hymen/ 
none  of  which  appear  to  have  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  have 
now  entirely  disappeai'ed  &om  me- 
mory. However,  about  the  year 
1740,  whether  disgusted  with  the 
neglect  which  had  lately  attended 
him,  or  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
composition  of  graver  works  would 
be  more  suitable  to  his  advancing 
years,  he  happily  turned  his  atten- 
tion  to   those    sacred    and    more 
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sublime  oompoeiiions  known  as  ora- 
torios.^ 

Handel  had  preyiously  composed 
oratorios,  but  he  made  his  first  essay 
after  determining  to  rest  his  fiune 
for  the  fdtore  ezdnsiYely  on  this 
kind  of  composition  in  a  secular 
performance,  and  wrote  music  to 
Dryden's  'Alexander's  Feast/  for 
the  festival  in  honour  of  St  Cecilia, 
then  held  yearly  in  Stationms'  Hall. 
He  was  enconrajged  by  the  brilliant 
success  of  this  performance  to  jpro- 
duce  the  series  of  oratorios  by  whidi 
his  fiune  is  still  brought  home  to  us. 
We  cannot,  however,  give  any  de- 
tailed account  of  theuL  The  manner 
of  their  reception  was  pretly  mudi 
the  same  as  that  we  have  seen  ao- 
ocnded  to '  Badamistus.' 

'  Israel  in  Egypt,'  '  Judas  Macca- 
beus,' 'The  Messiah,'  and  the  two 
Te  Deums,  are  the  works  by  winch 
he  is  mostly  known  in  our  time. 
'The  Messiah'  is  emphatically  his 
ma^um  opus,  and  was  produced  at 
€k)vent  Garden  in  1741.  Its  first 
reception  was  not  equal  to  tiie 
supreme  excellence  of  tl^  work,  or 
to  its  after  appreciation.  Most  pro- 
hably  the  preponderance  of  con- 
certed music  and  choruses  caused 
its  disfiftvour  in  the  opinion  of  per- 
sons who  were  accustomed  to  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  solos. 
It  is  no  small  honour  to  Handel 
that  his  compositions  should  have 
exercised  so  great  an  influence,  how- 
ever, on  the  musical  tastes  of  the 
people  as  to  establish  firmly  the 
love  of  his  magnificent  works  as  it 
is  at  this  day. 

Conscious  that  his  work  was  not 
appreciated  in  London,  he  resolved 
to  try  the  musical  pulse  of  Irdand, 
and  accordingly  went  to  Dublin, 
where  'The  Messiah'  was  performed 
with  great  success  for  some  charitable 

Eurpoee.  On  his  return  to  London 
e  produced  '  Samson  Agonistes,' 
which  was  received  in  a  manner 
that  showed  a  decided  change  in  his 
&vour,  and  henceforward  Jm  sacred 

*  The  name  is  said  first  to  have  attached 
U  the  musical  entertaimnents  in  the  Oratory 
of  St  Philip  Xeri,  who  endeavoured,  by 
this  means^  to  keep  the  youth  of  his  flock 
from  gayer  scenes.  This  deriration,  how- 
erer,  is  purely  speculatiTe,  and  should  only 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 


oratorios  have  been  enrolled  among 
the  institutions  of  our  country. 

He  gave  the  copy  of  '  The  Mes- 
siah '  to  the  managers  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  for  whose  benefit  he 
presided  at  a  yearly  performance  of 
it  With  singular  ul  tasto  they 
made  some  proposals  to  restrict  by 
Act  of  Parliament  the  copyright 
to  themselves.  Handel,  who  was 
rather  a  passionate  man,  broke  out, 
on  being  informed  of  this,  into  the 
following  characteristic  exclama- 
tion:—'For  vat  sal  the  Fondlings 
put  mein  oratorio  in  de  Farle- 
ment?  Te  Teuffell  mein  music  sal 
not  go  to  the  Parlemeni' 

'The .Messiah'  continued  to  be 
performed  constantiy  in  London  to 
crowded  audiences— who  had  at  last 
awakened  to,  or  become  instructed 
in,  its  marvellous  beauties— until 
the  year  175 1>  when  our  great 
master  was  visited  with  an  affection 
of  the  eyes  of  an  alarming  character, 
which  continued  to  increase  until 
he  was  entirely  deprived  of  sight 
He  continued  his  pe^rmances,  how- 
ever, with  assistance,  until  the  very 
year  of  his  deatii  (1759). 

He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  there  is  erected  to  his 
memory  a  monument  by  Boubilliao. 
After  his  death  his  works  continued 
to  increase  in  fiivour  with  the  people, 
and  twenty-five  years  after  a  grand 
Commemoration  Festival  was  held 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  per- 
formance was  repeated  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Boyal  Society  of  Musicians. 
The  music  given  was  '  The  Mes- 
siah,' in  ito  entirety,  with  copious 
selections  from  lus  other  worls;  in 
fiict,  just  such  a  programme  as  we 
now  see  firom  the  Saoied  Harmonic 
Society,  the  Grystel  Palace  perform- 
ances, or  the  Festivals  of  the  Three 
Choirs.  To  the  managers  of  these 
periodical  presentetions  of  Handel's 
greatest  works,  we,  in  common  with 
cJl  lovers  of  music,  are  under  great 
obligations. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
that  the  two  great  remodellers  of 
Churdi  music  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  Palestnna  and  Tal- 
lis,  should  have  been  bom  in  the 
same  year,  1539.  The  music  in- 
troduced  into  the   service  of  the 
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mass  had  Ix^en  of  such  a  kind,  and 
perfoiinal  in  siich  a  manner,  as 
to  induce  the  Popt;  to  conceive  tlic 
idea  of  doing  away  "with  it  alto- 
gotlier.  Palestrina,  liowever,  pre- 
vailed on  liim  to  wait  nntil  a  senice 
had  been  written  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. Ho  did  so,  and  music  re- 
mained, one  of  the  noblest  and  best 
helps  to  the  praise  of  our  Maker. 

Besides  those  wlio  have  been  men- 
tioned as  connected  witli  Handel, 
there  are  few  continental  composers 
of  eminence  till  we  come  to  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  of  any  age  or  country. 
His  music,  deep  and  profound,  was 
not  understood  of  any  but  a  select 
few,  and,  in  consequence,  his  life  was 
passed  in  great  poverty.  Ho  was  a 
contemporary  of  Handel,  though  we 
do  not  hear  that  they  were  ever 
brought  into  communication.  The 
works  of  Bach,  however,  have  been 
gradually  growing  into  favour,  until 
at  the  present  time  they  are  known 
and  admired  all  over  the  world.  In 
England,  Tallis  had  worthy  suc- 
cessors, and  for  many  years  men  of 
the  first  musical  abihty  endeavoured 
to  establish  an  English  school  of 
Church  music,  in  which  they  hap- 
pily succeeded.  The  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  Tallis  were  Dr.  Bird,  known 
widely  as  the  composer  of  *  Non 
Nobis  Domine  ;*  Bull ;  Gibbons, 
fether  and  son;  Locke,  chiefly  re- 
membered by  his  music  in  'Mac- 
beth;' Aldrich  and  Blow;  Purcell, 
who  has  been  called  the  greatest 
English  musician ;  and  Pepusch^ 
who,  though  a  German  by  birth, 
was,  like  Handel,  an  Englishman  by 
adoption.  Pepusch  was  succeeded 
in  the  oondnctorship  of  the  Chapel 
at  Cannons  by  Handel,  and  as  leader 
of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music 
by  Cooke,  who  had  been  appointed 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  at 
twelve  years  old.  Later  came 
Greene  and  Boyce,  who  bring  down 
the  succession  almost  to  tlie  present 
generation. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  music  of 
Handel,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
is  first   and   foremost   among  the 

grofessors  of  the  divine  art.  Others 
ave  exceUed  in  special  composi- 
tions, but  he,  having  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period  of  his  life  achieved 


pro-cniinonce  in  opera,  struck  out 
for  liinisi'lf  a  new  course;  for  liis 
oratorios,  thougli  suggestocl  by  pre- 
vious works,  must  be  acknowledged 
to  he  th(^  creations  of  an  original 
genius  with  which  the  works  of 
former  comix)8ers  will  bear  no  more 
compaiison  than  the  steam  toy  of 
Hero  of  Alexandria  with  the  beauti- 
ful and  powerful  engines  of  modem 
maoliinists. 

Tliat  his  sacred  works  were  em- 
phatically those  of  the  first  musician 
of  his  own  or  any  other  age  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  fact  that  they 
keep  their  place  against  all  suc- 
cessors. Other  musicians  have  ap- 
peared since  Handel,  as  other  ma- 
thematicians since  Euchd,  but  in 
each  case  the  works  of  the  master 
transcend  the  imitations  of  his  suc- 
cessors. In  the  melody,  harmony, 
and  expressive  grandeur  of  his  cho- 
ruses Handel  particularly  excels. 
In  these  he  principally  showed  his 
surpassing  abilities  and  his  disre- 
gard of  conventionalism.  Other 
composers  —  Haydn,  for  instance  — 
attached  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  solo  parts,  after  the  manner  of 
the  opera.  In  'The  Creation,*  fall 
of  beautiful  airs  as  it  is,  he  does  not 
equal  Handel  in  the  choruses.  We 
may  except  that  beautiful  one  '  The 
Heavens  are  telling,*  wliich,  in 
grand  harmony  and  spirited  effect, 
yields  to  no  chorus  that  ever  was 
written.  Haydn's  oratorio,  *  D  Re- 
tomo  di  Tobia,'  was  played  annually 
for  many  years  at  Vienna,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  charitable  anniversary, 
and  it  was  held  in  as  much  esteem 
there  as  '  The  Messiah '  in  England. 

Handel,  however,  in  common  with 
less  gifted  men,  sometimes  fell  into 
errors.  The  'power  of  sound'  is 
vast  and  varied ;  but  we  say,  with- 
out disrespect  to  the  memory  of 
Spohr,  that  it  bos  clearly  defined 
Hmits;  and  when  men  try  to  pro- 
duce effects  beyond  that  power,  they 
&jl,  masters  though  they  be. 

Li  short,  they  mistake  the  power 
of  music  when  they  try,  as  Handel 
did  in  'Joshua,'  by  a  long-protracted 
note,  to  make  people  Jiear  the  sun 
staTid  still,  or  when,  as  in  '  Israel  in 
Egypt,'  they  endeavour,  by  broken 
passages  in  the  time,  to  lepreeent 
the  hopping  of  fifogs,  or  to  repio- 
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duoe  in  mnacal  tones  the  buzzing 
of  swarms  of  flies.  These,  however, 
are  but  specks  on  the  sun,  scarcely 
detracting  from  the  noontide  glory 
of  the  luminary ;  and  we  mnst  still 
gve  oar  dictum  that,  for  all  in  all, 
&aidel  most  be  esteemed  the 
greatest  musician  the  world  has 
known. 

We  have  said  before  that  instances 
have  been  known  of  men  who  dis- 
liked music,  but  we  belieye  that 
some  kinds  of  sweet  sounds  find  an 
echo  in  the  breast  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  except  here  and 
there  some  unfortonate  whose  ab- 


normal condition  is  such  that  no 
inference  or  deduction  can  be  ob- 
tained from  it:— whether  it  be  the 
song  of  birds,  the  bray  of  trumpets, 
the  scream  of  bagpipes,  the  hoarse 
boom  of  the  dnmi,  the  simple  ballad 
warbled  by  a  country  maiden,  the 
part  songs  of  the  village  glee  club, 
the  rich,  lovely,  and  dramatic  opera, 
or  the  more  solemn,  but  not  less 
rich  and  melodious  oratorio.  Some 
one  or  other,  or  all  of  these,  awaken 
the  latent  chord  in  every  breast 
which  is  not  hardened  by  the  greed 
of  the  battle  of  the  world  against  all 
softer,  loftier,  or  nobler  aspiiationB. 


BEADLEDOM. 
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liriTH  Mr.  Garlyle  beadledom  is 
T  Y  the  ^onym  for  that  gigantic 
sham  which  is  inseparable  from 
Bocieiy  in  its  relation  to  merely  ex- 
ternal seeming.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  subject  is 
by  its  very  nature  so  complex,  that 
it  cannot  be  considered,  in  aJl  its 
bearings,  without  the  discovery  that 
it  iMSsesses  elements,  the  due  appre- 
ciation of  which  may  tend  to  oon- 
tnrvene  some  other  opinions  ex- 
pressed with  equal  force  and  fierce- 
ness by  the  great  satirist,  in  whose 
nostrils  the  very  name  of  beadle 
titillates  with  unsavoury  odours. 
To  the  hero-worshipper,  the  body 
of  the  hero  is  the  outward  seeming 
of  the  animating  soul^the  robes 
and  vestments  covering  that  body 
are  tbmnselves  signs  by  which  the 
hextiic  body  and  soul  together  are 
made  manifest  Buttons  and  ^Id 
lace  become  reverend  as  expressions 
of  spiritual  richness,  amplitude  of 
plethoric  garments  as  pledges  of 
secular  protection.  It  matters  little 
that  these  robes  and  garments  are 
now  but  the  amphorse  (the  empty 
bottles),  which  remain  to  the  vulgar 
after  tiie  wine  has  been  poured  out — 
they  still  smack  of  the  libation,  and 
are  sacred.  The  beadle  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  great  representative 
of  tibie  church  militant--not  fight- 
ing the  fight  of  fiEdth  with  spiritual 


foes,  but  adding  to  itself  the  secular 
arm  by  which  it  shall  collar  the 
corporeal  being  of  mankind  when 
necessary,  with  a  due  regard  to 
their  wel&re.  This  by  way  of  pre- 
fBuce,  and  to  show  that  the  betMUe, 
primordially  considered,  is  a  genuine 
object  of  that  same  hero  wor^p, 
as  combining  within  himself  dele- 
gations from  various  powers,  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  acting  towards 
the  mass  of  mai^dnd  as  pastor, 
master,  bishop,  guide,  judge,  jury, 
constable,  monitor.  That  his  au- 
thority is  no  longer  acknowledged, 
may  be  a  result  of  the  deep  indif- 
ferentism  and  obtuseness  of  the  age, 
— a  want  of  discrimination  between 
the  man,  as  externally  and  prac- 
tically visible,  and  the  officer,  as 
emblematically  and  metaphysically 
representative.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  artist  to  regard  him  from  the 
former  point  of  view,  and  he  pre- 
sents, even  in  his  ordinary  chaiac- 
tor,  several  varieties.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  country  beadle,  whose 
face,  somewhat  shrivelled,  but  still 
rosy  as  a  well-stored  apple,  shines 
ruddy  b^ieath  the  scanty,  whitened 
locks  of  a  blossoming  old  age.  He 
has  been  employed  about  the  village 
chureh,  'man  and  boy,'  for  these 
sixty  years,  and  in  him  the  wine  of 
Hfe  runs  bright  even  to  the  lees, 
bright  with  genial  regard  for  all 
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hifl  neiglihoura  who  respect  tlie 
choich,  and  pay  thoir  ralfs  rcpi- 
larly— iiright  with  a  Tirotul  I'lit  dry 
clerical  humour,  whicl]  linils  jocular 
expn^Rion  to  marrinj^hio  f^rls 
wlio  are  at«ut  to  '  In;  ask«i  '^to 
bashful  swains  who  are  suspected 
of  a  secret  attachment,— to  buxom 
widows,  who  declare  too  frequently 
that  they  don't  wish  to  chanpo  their 
state ;  to  white-haited  children,  who 


furtively  touch  his  great  gold 
buttons  OS  he  takes  them  lietween 
his  kjii'cs  to  ymt  their  heads,  or 
leaves  new  fartliings  in  their  chubby 
liands.  Age  and  long  service  will 
permit  liini  evon  to  crack  a  joke 
vitli  the  curate,  or  to  wliisper  eome 
piece  of  village  gossip  to  the  squire 
OB  he  stands  at  the  porch.  For  be 
'can  remember  the  young  squire's 
christening,  bices   you;'   when    he 


soya '  Temember  it,'  be  was  there  np 
at  the  Hall  himself— one-and-forty 
year  ago  it  is  come  next  September 
— there  waa  a  large  party  of  geutle- 
fbltcB  come  from  London  for  the 
shootiiig,  and  he  went  np  to  the 
Ball  with  the  rector,  and  they 
christened  the  young  squire  —  a 
bouncing  boy  he  was  too,  sureiy — 
in  a  great  silver  gilt  bow),  as  hod 
belonged  to  old  Sir  Sichard.  They 
did  keep  it  np,  too,  in  the  kitchen. 


SB  well  as  upstairs  with  the  quality, 
and  ho  recollects  that  thcro  woa 
nobody  to  put  the  horse  to  for  the 
rector,  bocanse  the  roochman  and 
stable  helps  hod  got  hold  of  the 
cask  of  strong  ale  by  mistake,  so 
that  he  had  to  drive  his  reverenoe 
home  himself  in  his  cocked  hat  and 
new  laced  coat 

Proliably  the  countiy  beadle  is 
a  better  judge  of  home-brewed  than 
any  man  in  the  district;  but  his 
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TidtB  to  tiie  Tillage  alehouse  are 
not  too  frequent ;  he  is  moderate  in 
all  fhingB,  and  generally  sitB  long 
at  the  open  ^nndow  over  his  pint^ 
placidly  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe 
and  exchanging  ohservations  with 
the  landlord  and  such  stray  guests 
as  may  recognize  him  offidiJly. 
He  is  certainly  respected  by  most 
of  the  people,  who  know  his  simple 
life*  ana  character ;  and  as  he  stands 
beneath  the  old  grey  porch  on 
sunny  Sunday  mornings,  Ihe  loiter- 
ing truant,  who  has  neglected 
church,  shuffles  uneasily  past  with 
a  deprecating  glance  at  Ihe  yene- 
rable  sentinel,  and  evesD.  tiie  irre- 
claimable yagabond  scarcely  raises 
his  eyes  for  a  look,  which  might  be 
one  of  bold  defiance  but  for  the 
knowledge  that  the  kindly  old  man 
was  his  mther's  Mend. 

He  is  wonderfully  in  keeping 
with  that  queer  little  church,  with 
its  ^sleepy  quiet  imdisturbed,  saye 
hy  the  twittering  of  birds  in  the 
eayes,  with  its  changing  flecks  of 
light  and  shade  wayering  on  the 
aisles,  as  the  solemn  yew  trees  by 
the  window  rustle  in  the  summer 
air. 

The  church  and  the  churchyard 
are  the  natural  scenes  of  that  long- 
life  history,  unchequered  by  any 
but  homely  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
there,  under  the  shadow  of  those 
goodly  trees  by  the  low  stone  wall, 
he  too  will  lie  down  when  his  time 
comes,  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his 
dead  wife.  There  are  years  of  life 
within  him  yet,  however,  and  he 
says  the  only  complaint  that  he 
suffers  from  is  old  age,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  keeping  up  with  the 
times  and  new-fangled  ways.  He 
says  this,  howeyer,  with  a  good- 
humoured  supposition  that  the 
world  is  growing  better  as  it  grows 
older,  'which'  he  adds,  witii  a 
quick,  watery  twinkle  of  his  blue 
eye,  '  ia  more  than  a  good  many  of 
us  can  say  for  ourselves.' 

Of  town  beadles  there  are  many, 
whether  they  belong  to  those  won- 
derful city  churches  hidden  in  dingy 
yards  and  alleys,  buHt  up  by  ware- 
houses and  offices,  where  the  congre- 
gation numbers  but  a  score,  where 
ghostly  trees  moult  their  sooty 
kaves  upon  the  dank  graveyards 


lying  beneath,  and  where  the  carved 
cherubs  on  the  poreh  are  turned, 
by  the  accumulated  smoke  of  ages, 
into  infont blackamoors;  or  to  those 
which,  lying  in  the  midst  of  some 
great  thorough&re,  &il  to  stem  the 
roaring  sea  of  traffic  which  surges 
round  them,  drowns  the  preacher's 
voice,  and  shakes  the  tombstones 
from  their  quivering  supports;  or 
to  large  edifices  in  outlying  parishes, 
where  the  curates  are  divided,  and 
high  and  low  chureh  number  each 
their  army  amongst  the  worshippers, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  cry  their 
watchwords,  and  pelt  each  other 
with  missal,  hymnbook,  or  hassock ; 
or,  finally,  to  the  fiEishionable  chureh, 
where  'the  vestry'  is  represented 
by  capital,  and  the  congregation  by 
stetion.  The  town  beadle  is  of  a 
somewhat  lofty  carriage,  as  recog- 
nizing his  positioD,  and  feeling  the 
ecclefflastical  dignity  represented  in 
his  person.  Towards  the  rector  he 
manifests  undisguised  respect,  as 
one  dignitary  might  be  supposed  to 
yield  precedence  to  another.  Of 
the  curate  (if  a  new  one)  he  has 
been  heard  to  speak  confidentially, 
as  '  a  young  man  that  means  weU, 
and  that  came  there  with  a  very 
good  character.' 

His  politics  are  of  course  Conser- 
vative, although  he  concedes  free 
seats  as  a  popular  institution  beyond 
which  nobody  can  or  ought  to  desire 
any  change  in  the  church  as  by  law 
established.  He  probably  cherishes 
a  secret  contempt  for  the  National- 
school  Master,  and  although  he  makes 
a  show  of  respect  for  his  superior 
learning,  he  evidently  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  that  is  an  inferior  quali- 
fication to  natural  dignity  and  native 
strength  of  mind.  Towards  the  boys 
he  is  not  absolutely  cruel,  but  is 
tormented  with  secret  suspicions 
that  they  are  not  sufficiently  awed 
by  his  presence ;  beside  which,  look- 
ing upon  them  as  only  the  natural 
heirs  to  the  free  seats,  he  regards 
them  only  as  a  portion  of  the  general 
state,  splendour,  and  prosperity  ot 
the  parish  institutions. 

Perhaps  the  local  undertaker  is 
one  of  the  closest  official  friends  of 
the  town  beadle,  for  they  meet  not 
only  on  '  melancholy  occasions,'  but 
also  at  a  certain  beef-steak  club,  held 
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at  a  quiet  hmiRe,  wliero  Kiwnc  of  tli 
minortradcfiinen  wulcdiiic  thi'diuri' 
dignitary  an  their  Dccivyonnl  clinij 
man,  and  where  hi''  reliises;  !i 
stern  demeaiioiir  by 


■ent 


cc!iii=cs  aiif]  (icterinrates  ilio  sir.al! 
Htoi:k  <if  liiilierdasliory,  <'lian(llery,  or 
Bmall  wares  which  form  hLs  extensible 
morchandii!e. 

^  only  in  his  pubUc  capacity, 


ftdmixturo  of  episcopal  festivity.    In  however,  tliat  the  beadle  is  jximpouN, 

private  life  the  beadle  is  himself  a  distant,  and  authoritative.      These 

small  tradefiman;  that  is  to  say.  he  quaUtications  vanish  at  the  domestiL- 

lives  at  a  ehop  principally  oondui'ted  hearth,  and  are  put  away  with  the 

by  his  wife,  and  where  his  fijileiidid  gold-laced  hat,  the  plum-coloiirnl 

appearancewhen  ta  uniform  entirely  and  fttild  coat,  the  cane  which  re- 


presents tiie  secnlar  arm.  In  the 
clothes  of  ordinary  life  he  is  at  a 
decided  disadvantage  before  Mrs. 
Seedlo,  who,  hardworking  and  eco- 
nomical as  she  may  be,  is  (as  he  has 
once  or  twice  been  heard  to  Bay, 
after  bis  eecoud  tmnbler  at  the  club, 
and  to  a  particular  friend)  'awoman 
of  that  temper,  that  really'— but  bo 
it  is,  and  it  would  be  of  no  use  now 
even  for  him  to  sit  at  home  in  his 


greatcoat  and  gold  hat,  fbr  having 
once  seen  him  without  the  insignia 
of  ofQce,  this  onconscionable  woman 
n^rds  him  aa  no  better  or  greater 
than  an  ordinary  mortal.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  hie  visits  to  the 
Beef-steak  Olub  are  not  frequent. 
'  He  says  it's  because  it  wouldn't  bo 
setting  a  good  example  for  a  man  in 
his  position  to  come  too  ofloi ;  bat 
we  know  where  the  shoe  pindtos. 


eb,FwUieri^?'BB7B  little  Patteo- 
ring,  the  clogmaker,  h>  his  friend  the 
muorbiker;  to  which  the  artful 
Feathfiffew  tejoins,  irith  his  finger 
to  hie  lipB,  'Hnah,  hnsb,  my  dear 
sir ;  a  pablic  man  ;cn  know  'a  a 
sort  of  aacred— and  then  prudenco, 
jon  know — hush,  pray !' 

To  the  West-End  beadle,  keeper 
of  the  &Bhionable  sqnsie  oi  ariato- 
cntic  terrace,  few  of  the  prefittory 
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remarks  will  apply.  His  offloe  m 
nncoraiected  with  either  chnreh  or 
state ;  while  even  aa  a  pnblic  eer- 
vaut  be  occupies  a  moral '  No  man'a 
land.'  Beyond  having  graaped  at  a 
shadow  of  aatho:  ity  by  going  to  be 
Bwom  in  BB  a  special  oonstabk  on  a 
certain  loth  of  April,  be  holds  bnt 
a  faint  relation  to  the  civil  power. 
Tbe  policansn  who  standB  at  tbe 
comer  of  the    aqnare   beating  hia 


white  Berlin  hands  together  aa  be 
watohee  the  beadle  languidly  pnt- 
Buing  a  boy,  looks  down  upon  him 
with  contempt  as  '  a  feller  umt  ain't 
neither  fish,  flesh,  noi  fowl,  and 
can't  do  nothin'  without  ui.'  Fan- 
cying himself  mperior  to  the  foot- 
men who  stand  at  the  doors  of  tbe 
great  booses,  he  yet  conrta  their 
society,  and  partakes  with  them  of 
eleemosynary  beer  at  tbe  public- 
boose  in  the  neatest  mews ;  he  ia  at 


a  disadrantage  with  them,  too,  on 
accotint  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
foct  that  hia  wife,  a  poor,  hardwork- 
ing woman,  goes  oat  to  help  in  the 
kitcfaens.  Hia  own  vanity  woold 
snf^est  the  butler  as  a '  gentleman 
in  his  own  aphere,'  bat  tbe  bntler  pa- 
tronizee  him  with  a  good-humonfad 
and  condeecending  nod.  With  tbe 
female  Rervants  he  obtains  a  little 
more  respect,  and  attributes  it  to  his 
own    superior  manner,  aristocratic 
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Lord  Joliu, 


and  oflficer-liko  bearing,  and  becom- 
ingly combed,  curled,  and  oiled 
whiskers.  He  is  always  oalle<l  by 
his  proper  name,  too,  both  by  house- 
maids and  cooks;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  t^iat  this  name  is 
always  suggestive  somehow  of  his 
own  pecuharly  anomalous  position. 
Nino  times  out  often  his  appellation 
is  Spradgett,  or  Midgey,  or  Pobkins 
— words  with  redimdant  and  yet  in- 
expressive consonants,  or  pale,  co- 
lourless vowels,  hopelessly  weak  in 
their  relation  to  each  other. 

He  would  1)0  immeasurably  sm*- 
prised  if  he  learned  that  the  only 
scintillation  of  respect  he  enjoys  is 
attributable  to  his  wife's  honest  in- 
dustry ;  for  he  looks  upon  her  as  a 
mere  drudge— as,  indeed,  she  is — 
and  principally  occupies  himself 
when  at  home,  that  being  only  for  a 
few  hours  comprising  meal  times, 
in  looking  at  and  combing  his  whis- 
kers by  means  of  a  cheap  shaving- 
glass  nailed  against  the  cupboard 


door  in  his  bare  and  poorly  furnished 
room. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in 
what  hght  the  West-End  beadle  re- 
gards himself ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  places  his  services  amongst  those 
of  useful  public  officers,  and  believes 
that  the  time  ought  to  come  when 
an  ungrateful  community  will,  how- 
ever  tardily,  reward  his  unremitting 
exertions  and  striking  deportment 
with  some  lucrative  appointment 
imder  Government.  '  There's  few 
things  as  I  couldn't  do  if  I  had  a 
mind,'  he  has  been  heard  to  say  at 
the  bar  of  the  White  Buffalo ;  '  but 
you  see  there's  jealousy  an'  there's 
influence;  but  I  rayther  think  a 
man  as  have  held  a  public  station 
o'  trust  as  long  as  I  'ave  ought  to 
be  up  to  pretty  nigh  anything  in  a 
middhn'  way;  to  say  nothing  o' 
manner  and  seein'  so  much  o*  the 
aristoxy ;  in  fact,  mixin'  with  'em,  I 
may  say.' 

T.  A. 


LOED  JOHN. 
^  XUinuince  of  t^t  ^inttttni^  Cfttturs. 

LOKD  JOHN  his  gauntlets  of  kid  hath  donned, 
And  hath  mounted  his  chestnut  steed. 
To  seek  the  feet  of  the  fair  Amabelle, 
The  suit  of  a  lover  to  plead. 

Lord  John  rides  over  Belgravian  stones — 

Lord  John  rides  into  the  square ; 
And  his  prancing  courser  he  checks  at  the  door 

Of  the  mansion  where  dwells  his '  feyre.' 

And  Amabelle  came  her  knight  to  meet — 

The  brightest  ladye,  I  ween, 
Ever  graced  robes  of  a  French  modiste. 

Or  80  ample  a  crinoUne. 

Lord  John  he  pleaded  his  lovesuit  well ; 

And  a  smile  and  a  blush  she  wore. 
'  Ah,  Lord  John ! '  she  sighed, '  you  promise  me  love. 

But  you  promise  me — nothing  more ! 

'  In  the  days  of  the  olden  times,  perchance. 

Thus  a  lady  and  lord  might  woo, 
When  a  suit  of  armour  lasted  his  life, 

And  her  dresses  were  one  or  two. 

'  But  a  maiden  wise,  in  the  present  age. 

Something  recherche  mast  ivear; 
And  an  opera  box  and  ball  coetmnefi 

Suit  not  five  hundred  a  year.' 


Then  Lord  John  he  twisted  his  brown  moustache. 

And  wd^J  disordered  hia  hair. 
'  Now  what  may  I  do  to  win  that  dear  hand  ? 

Oh !  tell  me  thon  maiden  byre ! ' 

But  Amabelle  sighed,  and  Amabelle  wept — 
'  Ahw !  that  mch  sorrow  should  be ! 

fiat  only  last  eve  I  promised  mj  hand 
To  the  Marquis  of  Qolden  Lea.' 


And  if  no  maiden  of  better  taste 
He  found,  then  again  Towed  he 

His  flowing  beard  ^d  monstache  to  shave 
And  a  bachelor  sad  to  be. 
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A  CHAKADE  FOR  THE  TIMES. 

By  thk  late  T.  K.  Hehvky. 

THEY  spoke  of  my  First  in  days  of  yore 
With  bate<l  l)reath  and  low  ; 
And,  to  scar('  tlie  shadow  from  wall  and  iloor, 

They  kept  tlio  lop:s  itglow. 
They  ])iled  tlio  fair^^ot,  and  fed  the  l)]aze, 
To  keep  out  the  sliadow  in  anoient  days  ; 
iVnd  tlie  i)l(K)d  ran  slow,  and  the  talo  stood  still, 
If  tlic  e:ist  wind  sitrhed  on  the  window  sill : 
For  tlu^  talk  itself  was  of  phantom  things, 
That  pivti  no  foot-fall,  wore  no  wing^. 
Yet  passed  by  night — how,  none  eoiild  say — 
From  seas  or  chm-chyards  far  away ; 
That  showed  like  shadows,  spoke  like  sighs, 
Looked  through  the  shutters  with  spectre  eyes: 
And  as  they  stood  ])y  lx)ard  or  bed, 
With  awful  message  fi*om  the  dead, 
W^ei-e,  each  a  guest  unsouglit,  unreokoned, 
And  always  came  in  without  my  Second. 

But  my  First,  to-day,  is  a  sort  of  bore — 

If  to  siiy  so  be  not  sin — 
W^ho  is  doing  my  Second  evermore, 

Y'et  never  coming  in. 
When  we  catch  a  snob  at  this  idle  play. 
We  hand  him  at  once  to  poUceman  A. 
iSuch  shed  no  awe  on  the  rooms  they  haunt 

From  Saturday  till  Monday ; 
And  we  talk  with  tliem  on  the  easy  terms 

Of  a  talk  with  ^Irs.  Gnindy. 
We  stiy  by  the  board  for  these  phantoms  thin, 
And  we  oix^n  the  door,  and  we  ask  them  in ; 
Or,  with  our  gossips  met  in  state. 
Demand  quite  coolly,  if  they  wait. 
Diugged  from  the  comers  where  they  lurk. 
We  keep  the  phantoms  liard  at  work : 
But  whence  they  come,  or  what  express. 
Philosophy  has  yet  to  guess. 

'Tis  time  my  First,  for  ill  or  good, 
Should  make  my  Wliole  now  understood. 
When  the  postman  comes  T\ith  his  double  knock, 

We  know  that  he  knocks  with  letters ; 
And  the  welcome  won  by  his  well-known  frock. 

Is  a  welcome  paid  to  his  betters : 
For  my  Second's  notes  have  a  cheery  sound, 

When  struck  by  the  red-coated  varlet ; 
And  a  blessing  follows  my  First  on  his  rounds. 

If  this  be  my  Fii*st  in  scarlet. 
Well,  they  say  that  my  First  in  what  they  do. 
Are  always  knocking  with  letters  too ; 
But  the  letters  ai'c  very  dark  indeed. 
And  badly  spelt,  and  hard  to  read. 
And — ^sent  from  nowhere  on  the  map. 
In  vulgar  phrase, '  not  worth  a  rap ' — 
Bring  nor  remittances  nor  news, 
Bnt  the  message  dull  of  a  crack-brained  Muse ; 
A  crazy  Muse,  at  will  let  loose 

From  some  poor  Bedlam  of  the  soul. 
To  yield  for  the  idler's  useless  use 

The  crazy  jargon  of  my  W^hole ! 


ic  OjImiiI  oI  Uic  Turi.'- 


THE   LO:<DON    CAKH1VA.L. 
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THE  BLUE  EIBAND  OP  THE  TUBE ; 

OB, 

SOCIETY  AT  THE  LONDON  CARNIVAL. 


LONG  before  the  earliest  lark  in 
the  earli^  London  bird-shop 
hops  down  upon  his  square  foot 
of  dnsty  turf  to  sing  his  welcome  to 
the  Derby  morning,  and  even  before 
his  happier  brother,  the  country 
lark,  so  long  cruelly  separated  &om 
him,  has  sprung  from  his  nest  in 
the  dewy  clover,  and  left  his  little 
fiunily  to  rise  high  up  into  the  white 
clouds  to  greet  the  gracious  sun  of 
June,  hundreds  of  vehicles  are  al- 
ready fitted  out  for  the  Derby — that 
great  carnival  and  saturnalia  of  the 
London  citizen. 

The  great  roomy  van,  that  would 
comfortably  hold  a  large  portion  of 
a  regiment,  has  been  long  since 
launched  from  Bishopsgate  Street 
inn  yards,  and  its  red  curtains  and 
cushions  brushed  aud  tidied.  Be- 
fore sunrise  on  the  Derby  day,  natty 
dog-carts  have  been  rinsed  and 
rubbed,  and  respectable  fEunily  car- 
riages have  been  dragged  from  dusty 
suburban  coach-houses  by  amphi- 
bious men,  whose  &ces  wear  a  holi- 
day smile.  Even  hearses  have  been 
looked  on  with  longing  eyes  by 
greedy  undertakers,  who,  finding 
them  hopelessly  melancholy  and  un- 
disguisable,  have  ordered  them  in 
again  with  a  sigh.  Omnibi  of  all 
colours  have  been  on  the  move  at 
supernatural  hours ;  noblemen's 
drags  have  been  admiringly  drawn 
from  their  hiding-places;  Hansom 
cabmen  have  been  hours  at  their 
toilette,  or  rather  at  their  cabs'  toi- 
lette; and  even  the  costermonger's 
barrow  has  been  cleansed  of  its 
shrimps  and  whelks  long  before  day- 
break ready  for  the  day's  pleasure ; 
for  this  day,  the  glorious  4th  of 
June,  all  London  has  risen  reck- 
lessly determined  to  enjoy  itself 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  you  see 
in  the  streets  on  a  Derby  morniug 
but  has  some  reference  to  the  day's 
enjoyment.  Those  sturdy  girls 
tnunping  along  the  Fulham  Boad, 
who  axe  carrying  on  their  heads 
huge  baskets  of  crimson  flowers. 


are  coming  from  the  market  gardens 
by  the  river  side  with  bouquets  for 
the  Derby.  Those  waggon-loads  of 
lilac-blossoms  that  trotted  into  Go- 
vent  Garden  at  daybreak  are  decora- 
tions for  Derby  cabmen.  That  smsat 
man  with  the  bowed  legs  and  brandy- 
and-watery  eyes,  walking  up  Cheap- 
side,  is  driver  of  the  Aldersgate 
Street  Derby  omnibus.  I  can  see  it 
by  the  red  geranium  in  the  button- 
hole of  his  buttoned  green  cutaway, 
by  his  bird's-eye  sc^,  and  by  the 
oiled  curl  on  his  left  temple.  Those 
three  young  men  in  white  dust 
coats,  going  arm-in-arm  up  New- 
gate Street,  are  three  City  clerks, 
in  the  house  of  Dockett,  Foster, 
Brothers;  for  to-day  at  least  they 
will  wipe  frx>m  their  minds  slU 
drudging  thoughts  of  single  and 
double  entry.  Early  shops  are  al- 
ready doing  a  large  business  in  blue 
rosettes  for  whips,  hi  green  veils  for 
white  hats,  and  in  cockades  for  the 
conductors  of  Whitechapel  vans.  In 
thousands  of  fish  shops  hampers  are 
loading  with  lobsters,  and  R)rtnum 
and  Mason  are  both  nearly  insane  in 
their  efforts  to  get  off  chickens, 
salads,  game  pies,  and  champagne, 
in  time  and  in  suf&cient  quan- 
tities ;  for  the  Derby  day  is  a 
chicken-eating,  champagne-drinking 
day,  and  eit£er  winning  a  bet  or 
losing  one  makes  a  man  very  hungry 
and  very  thirsty.  Bouquets,  prim- 
rose-coloured gloves,  lol^ters,  cham- 
pagne, green  veils,  post  horns,  and 
dust  coats  are '  movmg  off,'  as  busi- 
ness men  say,  at  high  rates.  Coaches, 
cal)s,  and  carts  are  universally  being 
launched,  early  breakfasts  are  being 
eaten  with  great  rapidity ;  all  Lon- 
don is  in  a  simmer,  the  very  Lon- 
don sparrows  are  persuaded  that 
something  unusual  is  going  on. 
Alas !  did  he  but  know  it,  many 
a  &t  man  is  that  morning  eyeing 
the  frail  gig  which  ere  the  evening 
will  be  a  miserable  wreck  on  some 
distant  Surrey  road.  From  the  no- 
bleman sipping  grandly  his  coffee  in 
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The  Blue  Riband  of  the  Turf;  or. 


his  Belgravian  homo  to  the  coster- 
monger  sipping  his  tea  in  a  llolbom 
alley,  there  is  thn)ughoiit  London 
one  universal  resolve  to  enjoy  the 
day.  At  present,  all  is  smile  and 
simshine,  the  future  is  banished. 
The  thief,  who  to-night  will  ho  with 
blackened  eyes  and  bruised  mouth 
in  tiie  dark  cell  of  the  '  stone  jug/  is 
now  rampant  and  roistering;  the 
betting  man  worth  thousands,  who 
to-night  will  be  looking  furtively 
at  his  pistol-case,  is  now  exul^- 
ingly  dotting  np  his  betting-book; 
the  betting-book  soon  to  he  filled  up 
with  terrifying  numerals  lies  now 
pure  and  blank  in  its  owner's  desk, 
but  away  with  these  carrion-crow 
thoughts!  for  the  sun  casts  a 
splendour  over  town  and  country, 
and  thousands  are  now  awaking 
witii  one  thought,  *  It  is  the  Derby 
day,'  upi)ermost  in  their  minds. 

Parliament  ha£  suspended  its  la- 
bours to  go  to  the  Derby ;  fashion- 
able doctors  let  death  do  his  worst 
for  one  day ;  merchants  leave  their 
offices.  Business,  for  one  day  only 
— positively  only  one  day — lete  forth 
her  voluntary  prisoners,  and  a  uni- 
versal saturnalia  is  proclaimed.  The 
betting  men  with  the  tight  legs,  the 
straddling  walk,  and  the  whip  ever 
to  their  teeth,  are  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  for  the  Derby  day,  the 
Derby  day  is  come  at  last.  The  so- 
litary bachelor  on  Christmas  Day,  or 
the  cripple  in  a  hunting-field,  is  not 
more  to  be  pitied  than  the  unhappy 
man  who  has  to  stop  in  London  and 
work  on  the  Derby  day, — that  day 
of  delirious  pleasure  and  temporary 
insanity.  To-day  bets  will  be  de- 
cided, from  Mr.  Merry's  50,000/.  to 
Bob  the  ostler's  half  a  crown.  Conld 
all  the  sovereigns  laid  on  this  year's 
Derby  be  laid  down,  why  they  would 
pave  all  Piccadilly  from  the  Marble 
Arch  to  Bond  Street. 

The  excitement  that  before  day- 
break began  to  rouse  London  on  the 
Derby  day  commences  about  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  to  assume  an  organized 
e^pe.  The  names  of  the  running 
horses  are  talked  about  in  the  streets, 
and  Jack  the  ostler  at  the  Black 
Bull,  the  man  with  the  red  hair  and 
black  eyes,  has  just  had  information 
from  Tom  the  ostler,  with  the  red 
eyes  and  black  hair,  the  man  over 


the  way,  that '  the  feller  who  bets  on 
Buckstone  will  certainly  touch  the 
shiners,  or  he's  a  Dutchman;'  and 
tliis  oracnlar  information  Jack  retails 
to  the  cabmen  at  the  nearest  stcmd, 
who  shrug  up  their  capes  and  si- 
multaneously wink  in  the  most 
crafty  and  turfy  manner.  Already, 
as  tlie  golden  hands  of  St.  Paul's 
point  to  '  IX,'  armies  of  carriages  are 
on  the  move,  and  vehicles  of  lUl  ages 
and  conditions  begin  to  fill  the  roads 
leading  to  Epsom.  The  Westmin- 
ster Koad,  the  Kcnnington  Eoad, 
and  Blackfriars  Boad  present  so 
many  distinct  motly  processions. 
The  black  mass  is  blossomed  over 
with  green  veils,  extemporary  flags, 
and  rosettes.  The  brass  and  silver 
harnesses  shine  gaily,  the  drivers' 
coats  look  glossy  new ;  pretty  faces, 
and  blowsy  fiaices,  and  sly  &C68, 
and  liideons  faces,  peep  from  vans, 
jolly  publicans  bowl  along  in  traps, 
the  young  gentleman  with  the 
comet  on  the  Derby  omnibus  &- 
vours  us  with  'The  Cure,'  played 
in  a  wavering  and  inconsequential 
manner;  and  ali*eady  the  thirsty 
van  from  Shoreditch  is  tapping  ite 
huge  stone  jar  of  porter,  and  offer- 
ing a  passing  cabman  early  refresh- 
ment. 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  our 
friends  will  never  reach  Epsom  and 
never  see  the  Derby,  as  it  takes  up 
some  time  stopping  at  the  1348  pub- 
lic-houses between  Shoreditch  and 
the  Grand  Stand  at  Epsom. 

As  now  the  slow  ponderous  om- 
nibi,  the  smart  dog-carts,  the  flash- 
ing Hansoms,  the  overloaded  spring 
vans,  the  dashing  drags,  the  insolent 
'  shallows,'  and  the  quiet  Broughams^ 
get  detached  from  London,  the  soeno 
becomes  more  characteristic.  The 
tow-rope  is  at  last  cut  that  joins  them 
to  the  general  traffic  of  the  City. 
They  are  now  unmistakably  '  people 
going  to  the  Derby,'  and  form  a  sight 
in  themselves.  The  saturnalia  has 
begun ;  not  a  sweet  httle  £Eice  under 
a  round  hat,  not  a  false  pasteboard 
nose,  not  a  fluttering  blue  veil,  nor 
a  funny  or  demure  eye,  that  is  not 
an  object  of  remark  to  thousands  of 
spectators,  who  now  towards  Clap- 
ham  begin  to  cluster  along  the  foot 
pavement,  around  public-houses,  at 
windows,  and  at  the  gaping  dooss  of 
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saborban  shops.  And  now  the  pe- 
destrians, the  man  in  his  shirtsleeves 
with  his  coat  over  his  shoulder,  the 
sham  negro  with  his  music-stand, 
the  Atmt  Sally  proprietor  with  his 
clubs,  and  the  three  shies  a  penny 
with  his  track  of  sand-bags  and 
cocoa-nuts,  begin  to  join  the  English 
carnival,  and  the  country  boys  in 
shapeless  hats  and  smock  firocks, 
who  cannot  throw  somersaults  or  do 
'tiie  cart  wheel,'  begin  to  offer  you 
birds'  nests  with  blue  eggs,  white- 
thorn, and  green  bunches  of  oak- 
apple  which  no  effort  could  carry 
safe  homa  The  man  in  the  Hansom 
cab  buys  a  bough  of  May  and  sticks 
it  before  him  as  if  he  was  Bimam 
Wood  and  was  driving  post-haste  to 
Dunsinane.  The  man  with  the  cor- 
net ceases  to  pity  poor  Uncle  Sam, 
and  pelting  next  omnibus  with  blue 
thrushes'  ^gs,  is  instantly  touched 
up  with  a  four-in-hand  whip, 
upon  which  he  leaps  down,  and 
offers  to  fight  the  whole  dragCtd  of 
'  men  in  the  Guards '  for  a  new  hat, 
which  he  is  told  he  much  wants  by 
the  conductor  of  the  next  van,  who 
wears  a  £Edse  nose  extremely  red  and 
of  unusual  length.  The  gesticulat- 
ing men  with  the  white  aprons  at 
the  toll-gates  are  past,  and  now  the 
little  £Eunily  vaults  of  gardens,  the 
rusty  lilac  trees,  the  squares  of  turf, 
and  the  mignionette  boxes,  lead  us 
on  to  the  country:  at  the  sight  of 
the  green  expanse  of  Glapham  Ck)m- 
mon,  its  ponds,  furze,  and  clumps 
of  trees,  there  is  a  general  hum  of 
pleasure  through  the  whole  proces- 
sion, for  seeing  the  country  is  the 
real  final  cause  of  the  Derby.  Here 
and  there  at  entrance  gates  carriages 
are  standing  ready  to  start,  and  neat 
grooms  in  white  cords  and  the  nat- 
tiest of  boots  wait  at  the  horses' 
head?. 

Nqw,  too,  one  begins  to  see  the 
green  fim-leaved  chestnuts,  moun- 
tains of  blossoming  cones,  and  elms 
raffling  dark  with  countless  leaves, 
all  glowing  with  the  tenderest  green 
of  spring,  and  spring's  sunshine. 
Through  open  gates  we  catch 
glimpses  of  ladies  and  nursemaids 
at  wmdowB,  or  ladies  and  gentlemen 
dressed  ready  for  the  carriage,  which 
is  coming  round  directiy.  There 
are  tigers,  too,  sitting  at  garden  gates 
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in  a  ruminative  way  on  luncheon 
hampers,  and  the  damtiest  of  ser- 
vant maids  with  sly  pertiiess  steal- 
ing looks  over  the  garden  wall. 

And  now  on  Dr.  Gaster's  aca- 
demy playground  wall  the  young 
gentlemen  are  artftdly  used  as  ad- 
vertisements, and  drawn  up  in  clean 
collars  and  Sunday  jackets,  and  the 
smiling  fftoes  of  young  ladies  who 
group  upon  lawns,  under  cedars, 
and  around  lime  trees,  is  something 
vexatiously  bewitching  to  contem- 
plate, and  the  inssing  bachelor 
feels  seized  with  a  wild  desire  to 
whip  in  his  gig  and  bear  off  a  stray 
Proserpine,  via  Epsom. 

Towards  Tooting  there  is  not  an 
inn  where  you  do  not  see  men  in 
leggings  wi&  handsfdl  of  hay  under 
their  arms,  like  vegetarians  gone 
mad;  expectant  landlords  standing 
in  'a  Henry  the  Eighth  attitude,'  as 
Leigh  Hunt  called  it,  at  doorways, 
and  vans  abready  prematurely  broken 
down,  stranded  by  the  road-side  on 
slips  of  dusty  turf. 

And  now  the  country  begins  in 
real  earnest  The  great  uninter- 
rupted green  fields  spread  out, 
the  ripe  grass  glitters  with  golden 
flowers,  me  lark  sings  overhead  a 
short  piece  of  music  in  honour  of 
the  Derby,  and  the  thrushes  may  be 
heard  at  intervals  from  the  white-  * 
thorn  bushes  in  the  orchard,  soon  to 
he  scared  away  by  the  grind  and 
roll  of  wheels,  the  clack  of  whips, 
the  din  of  hoarse  cornets,  the  mis- 
sile-like chaff  of  cabmen,  the  songs, 
the  shouting,  the  cries  of  alarm,  the 
shouts  of  'Dorling's  correk  c^rd,' 
with  the  names  of  the  '  orses,  and 
the  names,weights,and  colours  of  the 
riders ;'  and  the  offers  of  ginger-beer, 
lozenges,  to£^,  oranges,  and  ginger- 
bread nuts ;  and  as  witii  these  cries 
exulting  shouters  dash  or  creep  by, 
the  respectable  people  in  gfu:den 
seate  on  the  lawns  look  on  with 
quiet  delight,  and  just  beyond,  be- 
tween the  lilacs,  '  the  gardener  and 
the  maids '  snatch  a  furtive  and  grin- 
ning glance  as  in  one  imbroken  line, 
three  deep,  jerks  forward  the  car- 
nival procession.  There  is  not  a 
fiur  widow  or  proud  old  maid  along 
the  road  to  whom  thousands  of  im- 
pertinent kisses  are  not  blown  by 
audacious  men  on  omnibases  on  thiis 
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Derby  day ;  luid  tliTOnt-'li  "'o  wliolo 
cavftlcade,  though  IniiKh,  odiI  shout, 
anil  RtonD  of  '  cluiff,'  liscs  nt  intcT- 
vals,  lender  thmi  sill,  tho  stock  <-ry 
of  the  day,  'Ani  1  right, — or  imy 
other  mau  f 

At  Sutton  Hill  the  younR  pentle- 
luaii  with  the  comet  hursts  forth 
with  '  CampdowB  llacfs,'  tiiu  bwnfiyi 
of  which  is  caught  up  instantly  for 


half  a  niilo;  nnd  even  the  drownj 
niim  wifii  the  stone  jar  of  porter 
ftwiiki-a  from  his  Bleep  to  chant  the 
iiispirinpt  strain.  This  is  indeed  a 
enmival  of  all  ranks.  Tfio  prize- 
fiKhttr— tlie  officer— the  actoi^tho 
artist — the  nobleman— the  feshion- 
ahlo  preacher  —  tho  stockbroker — 
every  clasfi  has  its  represenlatiTe 
here  to^ay — the  otHcer's  drag    is 


'  chaffed  '  by  the  coatermonger's 
family,  and  the  duke  is  criticised  by 
the  pubhcan. 

The  great  army  on  wheels  has  left 
many  stragglers  wrecked  in  country 
lanes  at  sharp  turnings,  and  at  cross 
roads ;  but  the  bulk  has  arrived  by 
train  or  road,  safe  and  well,  and  at 
last  debouched  upon  the  Downs. 
Epsom  is  full  of  men  with  blue 
c^B  in  theii  hands,  and  is  blocked 
np    with    biTOUocB    of    carriages ; 


beer  is  dashing  into  glasaes,  dnsty 
throats  are  gradually  reeov^!ring 
their  proper  tone ;  betting  men  are 
running  about  after  betting  men, 
and  tight-le^ed  men  after  tight- 
legged  men.  As  for  the  Downs,  its 
rolling  surface  is  covere*!  with  the 
tentfi  as  of  an  invading  army.  The 
Grand  Stand,  looking  like  an  unroofed 
house,  is  as  yet  thjiily  peopled,  and 
only  with  a  moving  population,  ca- 
>  pricious  in  their  choice  of  seals.    All 
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along  the  ropes  the  brooghanus  and 
dngs  are  moored  in  one  long  ram- 
part ;  ladies,  in  ezqnisite  '  spoon ' 
bonnets,  are  taking  down  bets  m  ez- 
qnisite Uttie  books  witii  the  greatest 
amdety,  and  the  most  detightful 
ignorance  of  what  they  are  doing. 
Fbi  away,  totally  indifferent  to  the 
race,  the  hard  lot  of  the  hideons 
fetiflh — smoking,  ill-conditionedAnnt 
Sally  begins;  and  the  'rainy season' 
of  blndgeons  has  opened.  Near  her 
hnt,  diyided  by  curtain  walls,  the 
'three  shies  a  penny'  is  prose- 
cuted; and  the  coooa-nufs  hairy 
skull  is  every  moment  chipped,  with 
much  effusion  of  milk,  ana  beyond 
all  hopes  of  trepanning.  Farther 
on  the  treacherous  yellow  pears 
and  gilt  pincushions  illustrate  pain- 
fiolly  to  the  passers-by  the  beautiful 
and  inevitable  laws  of  gravitation. 
In  the  sparring  booth  artful  muscu- 
lar men,  in  highlows,  carry  on  their 
mimic  war;  and  just  beyond  the 
supper  tent  you  narrowly  escape  the 
fote  of  Saint  Sebastian  &om  amateur 
ardiers,  who  hit  everything  but  the 
target  Yes,  indeed,  except  for  Lon- 
don horses,  this  is  indeed  a  day  of 
pleasura 

Arriving  too  late,  of  course,  for 
the  first  race,  which  is  to  the  Derby 
only  what  the  tuning  is  to  the  over- 
ture, we  are  just  in  time  for  the 
'  Event'  The  black  hues  of  people 
b^gin  to  huddle  closer;  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  distant  amusements 
collect  nearer  to  the  ropes ;  the  lun- 
cheon hampers  have  a  temporary 
respite;  there  is  an  uneasy  ebb  and 
flow  of  humanity;  the  thousands 
going  this  way  meet  the  thousands 
going  the  other  way  and  jostle  for  a 
passage,  especially  in  places  barred 
by  g^ticulating  and  coldly-logical 
policemen.  Dwarf  jockeys  pass 
through  the  crowd,  who  observe 
them  with  respect,  and  protend  to 
know  who  they  are  and  whose  horses 
they  are  going  to  ride.  Turfing  men 
shout  to  anybody  in  a  maniacal  and 
eye-rolling  way — '  3  to  i  on  Mar- 
quis.' '  7  to  2  against  Buckstone.' 
'  8  to  I  against  Neptunus.'  '  1 1  to  i 
against  Argonaut  And  these  war- 
cries^ffe  answered  by — 

'  13  to  I  against  Zetland.'  '  30  to 
I  against  Ensign.'  '  40  to  i  against 
Harlequin.'     '1000  to    15  against 


Caractacus.'  '  1000  to  5  against 
Alvediston.'  '33  to  i  against  the 
Ace  of  Clubs.' 

I  can  find  no  one  who  knows  the 
name  of  the  fiEivouiite,  or  wholl  tell 
me  which  is  Merry's  horse;  from 
which  I  conclude  that  two-thirds  of 
the  crowd  are  greenhorns,  and  don't 
come  to  bet  or  see  the  horses  race  at 
all,  but  only  to  get  fresh  air  and  enjoy 
a  rational  &ough  exciting  holiday. 

Having  just  bought  a  blue  card 
of  the  horses  for  sixpence,  and  dis- 
covered it,  to  my  iofinite  chagrin,  to 
be  one  of  last  year's,  I  suddenly  feel 
my  toes  trod  on,  and,  looking  angrily 
round,  receive  an  oily  apology  from  a 
cloven -hoofed  itian  with  a  horsy 
look,  who,  observing  that  '  the  late 
Lord  G^eorge  Bentinck  used  to  re- 
mark to  me  that  on  the  turf  and 
under  the  turf  all  men  are  equal,' 
glides  thus  easily  into  conversation, 
and  kindly  offers  to  tell  me  the  win- 
ning horse ;  but,  singularly  enough, 
just  as  I  am  bending  to  hear  the 
oracle  whisper,  he  disappears  at  the 
sight  of  a  policeman,  who  evidently 
knows  him,  and  I  am  lefb  in  the 
blindest  ignorance,  with  a  last  yeiu^s 
card,  and  surrounded  by  people  who 
don't  seem  to  know  even  the  &vour- 
ite's  name. 

The  &rmers  and  citizens,  the  boys 
looking  for  bottles,  and  men  putting 
up  dangerous  exi)edients  for  break- 
ing legs  with  planks  and  barrels, 
jam  closer  together;  and  now  the 
enclosure  round  the  Grand  Stand  is  a 
Babel  with  the  voices  of  frantic  bet- 
ters. 

Every  one  is  eager  about  he  knows 
not  what,  crazed  he  knows  not  why, 
and  clamorous  about  something  or 
some  one,  so  infectious  is  excite- 
ment, and  so  much  of  the  sheep- 
flock  element  is  there  inmost  of  us. 

But,  hark!  the  bell  rings — omi- 
nous warning  to  some — ^the  death- 
toll  of  a  thousand  fortunes.  Now, 
could  we  but  see  them,  countless 
shoals  of  golden  sovereigns  float  by 
us,  ready  for  the  luckj  winner's 
net 

Now,  before  the  steady,  unwaver- 
•  ing  cordon  of  policemen,  the  unwill- 
ing and  remonstrating  crowd  slowly 
scatter  and  retire.  Every  now  and 
then  a  little  overnlressed  gent  with 
a  fussy  wife,  or  a  swell  who  has 
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lost  lus  way,  arCTin,  almost  wiiffic, 
but  in  vmu.  'iVith  im)Hiti(.'[ii  cUw 
niour  the  Itll  rings,  insistmg  on  the 
course  teiiig  clbftiol ;  atiil  iu  lime  It 
is  clearcl,  oven  of  the  usvial  dog, 
who,  buwilciered  and  uniiitiLil,  races 
down  for  hJR  hfu,  and  without  a. 
competitor,  literally  walking  over 
the  course. 
>'ow,  looking  from  the  Grand  Stand 


the  Downs  rcchi  alive  iiith  converg- 
ing armies,  the  HafTM  of  the  tC'Uta 
lieiiig  their  lianncre.  Now,  looking 
from  the  Downs,  as  we  prefer  to,  on 
to  the  Grand  Stand,  that  unroofed 
building  scorns  black  with  the  close 
masses  of  the  wealth  and  rank  and 
beauty  of  England. 

The  weighing  haa  begun,  and  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty-three  sub- 


scribeTB,  and  the  tbirty-fonr  riders, 
are  nervously  quiet  as  the  eventful 
moment  drawa  near.  The  names  of 
the  thirty-four  jockeys  are  soon  on 
the  telegraph,  so  that,  when  the 
nnmbera  are  run  up,  and  the  race  is 
won,  we  shall  all  at  once  know  which 
horse  has  won. 

A  deep  hnab  &Ub  on  the  bettang 
men  as  on  eoldieiB  advancing  to  tho 
deadly  breach.  The  little  saddlee 
are  put  on— the  natty  little  new 


saddlee,  so  light  and  tight,  are  exa- 
mined ;  the  girtha  are  scrutinized 
and  teistrd  by  shrewd  eyes  and 
honda.  The  ^tall  cavalry  regiment 
is  at  length  ready ;  the  smart  httle 
men  in  the  gay  drGeses.in  the  poppy- 
coloured  and  cacary-colonied  silk 
jackets,  are  at  lengtii  equipped  for 
the  combat  They  crook  op,  almost 
ajmultaneoualy,  their  left  lef^,  and 
at  that  mute  sigual  the  tmiuer  in 
the  toitgh  grey  ooat,  und  the  nose  of 
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a  bottle  of '  gmel '  stickiiig  out  of  his 
side  pocket,  tosses '  his  boy'  up  into 
his  seat 

And  now  the  horses  leave  the 
paddock  for  their  pieliminarj  canter, 
and  the  crowd  get  so  excited  ihat  it 
is  all  '  the  men  in  blue/  t.  e.  the 
police,  can  do  to  prevent  them  tonch- 
ing  the  horses  with  their  handker- 
chiefe,  and  thereby  making  them  ran 
away,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
owners,  or  their  riders. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
moments  of  the  day.  First,  there  is 
the  long  green  riband  of  turf,  even 
and  unspotted,  save  where  orange- 
peel  tinges  it  yellow,  or  where  sand- 
wich papers  blow  across  it  white 
and  rushing.  Then  there  is  a  stir 
and  flutter  in  the  crowd  as  when 
wind  passes  along  the  top  of  ripe 
mowing  grass,  as  the  first  clump  of 
hoises  appear,  and  dash  on  towards 
Tattenham  Comer. 

Dorling^s  cards  are  consulted  by 
thousands,  to  see  which  is  The 
Marquis,  and  which  Buckstone,  and 
which  Ai^naut,  and  which  Korle- 
quin.  The  blue  jacket— the  choco- 
late— the  red— the  black  belt  and 
orange  Btripe  flash  by,  one  after  the 
other,  with  a  careless  vigour  and 
splendid  stride  that  astonish  the  fo- 
reign visitors — Mons.  Bicochet  from 
Pans,  and  Herr  Steinkopf  from  Ber- 
lin. There  is  a  hollow  '  quadruped- 
ante'  thud  thud  on  the  turf  as 
Buckstone  sweeps  by  at  glorious 
speed,  but  apparently  without  efibrt 
or  any  painfril  sense  of  labour.  Mr. 
Merry's  horse  is  instantly  a  war-cry 
in  the  crowd,  and  Caractacus  passes 
by  unthought  of  and  unheeded,  as 
the  real  winner  in  the  race  of  life 
often  does,  till  his  destined  hour 
comes.  The  novices  have  a  firm  be- 
lief that  the  race  has  begun  every 
time  a  horse  passes  for  his  prelimi- 
nary canter. 

The  real  time  for  starting  has 
come.  Mr.  M'George,  the  starter, 
in  his  scarlet  coat,  looking  like  an 
old  huntsman,  is  at  his  post,  and 
with  wonderfal  temper  trying  to 
ke^  his  rebellious  children  in  one 
steady  line.  But  among  thirty-four 
hazBBB  there  are  various  tempers, 
and  various  moods  of  those  tempers. 
High  blood,  with  a  dash  of  the  Arab 
in  ity  is  fiery  and  irrestrainable.  The 


same  spirit  that  makes  them  win 
makes  them  also  restive,  fractious, 
and  impetuous.  They  paw  the 
turf,  they  snort,  they  rear,  they 
prance,  they  jostle  6ach  other — 
they  leap  and  start,  and  come  back ; 
and  all  this  time  the  crowd  on 
the  stand,  and  on  the  tops  of  car- 
riages, and  on  benches,  and  amphi- 
theatrical  seats  of  all  kinds,  is  in  a 
fever  of  excitement  At  every  fiEklse 
start  thousands  of  voices  call  out, 
'  They're  off!'  till  at  last  no  one  be- 
lieves the  cry.  '  They're  off!'  causes 
every  time  a  stir  and  movement  in 
the  crowd;  but  the  final  and  true 
announcement,  '  Now  they're  off!' 
occasions  a  peculiar  and  indescrib- 
able pulsation,  that  only  the  real  start 
after  all  can  produce. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  who  are 
straining  their  necks  and  looking  on 
every  spot  in  the  horizon  but  the 
right  one,  do  not  know  what  the 
horses  are  doing,  or  who  starts  them, 
or  how  &r  they  run,  or  even  whether 
they  run  once,  twice,  or  three  times 
round  the  course.  It  is  only  the 
more  experienced  ones  who  firot  see 
the  little  dots  moving  along  the  ho- 
rizon, like  puppet  figures  in  a  child's 
theatre. 

The  horses  have  really  been  started 
as  the  flag  lowered.  They  went  off, 
as  we  hear  afterwards,  in  '  a  magni- 
ficent burst,  and  rushed  at  high 
speed  towards  Tattenham  Comer ;' 
and  along  that  severe  rise  on  the 
soft,  elastic  turf,  they  tore  at  a  pace 
increasing  every  stride.  Now  they 
are  lost  behind  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
but  reappear  in  an  instant. 

This  is  the  moment  that  makes 
every  heart  seem  almost  to  cease  its 
beating.  It  is  the  climax  of  all  the 
previous  excitement.  If  you  watch 
the  Grand  Stand,  now  packed  so 
dark  and  close  with  heads,  you  can 
almost  see  the  brass-work  of  the 
opera-glasses  glitter  when  the  cry  of 
'They're  coming!'  is  raised  as  the 
horses  dart  over  the  hill  like  arrows 
shot  from  a  bow.  Every  face  on  the 
Grand  Stand  turns  at  once  that  way 
with  the  simultaneousness  of  a  drill 
movement — you  can  see  the  white 
of  the  &ces  as  the  heads  turn  all  at 
once,  and  it  pictures  a  great  mental 
excitement  in  the  hearts  belonging  to 
those  fiMes  as  vividly  as  if  each 
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spectator  had  tof^sed  up  his  liat, 
or  screamed,  or  beat  liis  hands  to- 
gether. 

The  whole  mce  is  nm  in  two  nii- 
nutes  and  forty-live  seconds;  yet,  in 
the  excitement,  it  seems  prolonged 
to  half  an  honr.  *  Ilei-e  tlu\v  come !' 
echoes  alonp:  tlie  line,  and  thoso  who 
do  not  take  oil"  their  hats  are  f^a^ntly 
reminded  of  the  po])nlar  wish  by 
pokes  of  parasols  and  rough  l)onnet- 
ing  blows  of  unseen  fists.  Yet,  even 
now  it  is  difficult  to  reiiHze  the  speed 
of  the  horses  as  the  jockeys,  tlieir 
silk  jackets  puffing  in  the  wind,  steer 
them  along,  apparently  calmly  and 
■with  forl)earance,  for  they  are  saving 
their  full  speed  for  the  last  burst, 
the  last  tremendous,  fiery  charge  at 
the  winning-post. 

Already  the  weaker  horses  are 
weeded  out,  and  the  i30orer  spirited 
are  tailing  off,  but  the  bulk  ai'e  still 
tolerably  together. 

The  fovourite  has  been  full  at  the 
front  ever  since  a  little  after  the 
starting,  when  ho  got  up  to  Argo- 
naut. On  entering  the  old  course 
he  raced  on  with  a  clear  lead,  with 
Argonaut,  Noptunus,  Nottingham, 
Spite,  Buckstone,  Caractacus,  Zet- 
land, the  Stockwell  colt,  and  St. 
Alexis  as  his  satellites.  Envious 
followers  !  Now  coming  down  the 
hill,  ho  breaks  a  Httle  more  from 
his  retinue,  and  as  he  rounds  the 
turn  into  the  straight  in  that  wild 
sweep  of  boys  and  horses,  there  is  a 
clear  length  of  dark  turf  islanding 
him  from  Argonaut.  Nottingham 
is  third,  and  Caractacus,  Buckstone, 
and  Neptunus  are  still  pulling  on 
"With  equal  speed. 

As  the  horses  approach  us  the 
crowd  rolls  forward  on  to  the  ropes 
like  madmen,  and  everyone,  accord- 
ing to  his  bet  or  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment,  shouts  '  Red !'  *  Blue  I' 
'  YeUow !'  '  Black  !'  not  knowing 
what  he  is  saying  or  what  he  is 
doing. 

If  a  thief  was  next  me  at  that 
moment  he  might  steal  my  watch 
and  studs— nay,  strip  me  of  my  very 
coat,  and  I  should  scarcely  know  it. 
But  I  dismiss  all  caution,  because  I 
feel  certain  that  at  that  moment  the 
thief  would  have  forgotten  aU  about 
such  things,  and  have  been  shout- 
ing, '  Bed  I'    '  Bed  I'    or    '  Blue!' 


'Blue!'  'Blue!*  'Blue!'  with  the 
rest  of  us.     Hut  to  the  race. 

Crossing  the  road,  Argonaut  is 
Ix^attjn  oft',  and  the  game  now  hes  he- 
tw(;cn  The  Marquis  and  those  '  sons 
of  tlie  wind,'  Caractacus,  Buckstone, 
and  Mr.  Jackson's  colt,  who  have 
joined  him,  and  who  are  now  all  in 
a  line.  At  the  distance  Nottingham 
and  Neptunus  prove  l)aso  metal, 
Buckstone  is  l:>ehind,  and  Ciiractacus 
a  nose  before  the  favourite. 

At  the  Grand  Stand  the  cries  grow 
maddening,  hands,  hats,  sticks  wave 
and  rouse  the  horses  to  fresh  efforts. 
Ashniall,  the  fevoiuite's  jockey, 
leaning  for^^-ard  and  working  his 
whip  with  steam-engine  power  and 
regidarity,  makes  a  desperate  rush 
to  get  in  first.  The  horses  fly  I 
The  struggle  is  beautiful !  but 
alas  for  the  favourite !  Caractacus 
wins  by  a  neck.  A  lengtJi  and  a 
half  separates  Buckstone  from  The 
Marquis,  Neptunus  is  fourth.  The 
Knave  fifth,  Zetland  sixth,  and  then 
come  the  ruck  close  togetlier.  The 
rest  drop  in  quickly,  each  jockey 
glad  not  to  be  the  very  last,  and 
dashing  on  to  see  the  winner  and  to 
bury  himself  in  the  ruck.  Last  of 
all  comes  Spite — ^unlucky  Spite,  who, 
when  going  in  a  .'good  place,  broke 
down  badly,  shpped  up,  or  gave 
way  in  a  foot,  and  is  now  led  in  by 
the  crestfallen  jockey. 

Long  ago  the  telegraph  has  gone 
up  with  the  number  of  the  winner, 
and  to  the  horror  and  astonishment 
of  hundreds  of  betters,  it  is  an  out- 
sider, a  bay  colt  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of,  bred  by  a  quiet  Kentish  gen- 
tleman, prepared  by  an  unknown 
tramer,  and  ridden  by  an  unknown 
lad:  second  in  the  Great  Metropo- 
litan Stakes,  it  is  true;  second  in 
the  Biennial  Stakes  at  Newmarket 
Craven  Meeting,  and  first  in  the 
Somersetshire  Stakes  at  the  Bath 
races ;  but  still  to  the  great  knowing 
world  on  the  Turf,  and  the  tieht- 
legged  men  who  suck  their  whip- 
heads  at '  Tatf  s,'  entirely  unknown, 
nnthought  of,  and  unheeded. 

And  now,  close  after  the  last 
horse,  like  a  black  sea  that  has  burst 
its  bounds,  the  mob  rush  in,  and 
lo!  the  long  green  riband  of  torf 
vanishes  as  if  it  had  been  sponged 
out    There  is  a  tremendous  meet- 
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ing  of  oonflictiiig  tides  of  htunanity. 
The  mob  push  on  madly  to  see  the 
wmner  and  to  swell  the  triumph  of 
the  jockey,  that  qniet  little  boy  with 
the  flushed  &ce  and  eyes  staring 
feverishly  with  excitement  The 
hay  colt's  springy  limbs  are  now 
quiescent  One  can  hardly  believe 
&at  that  calmly  pacing  horse  is  the 
same  one  that  five  minutes  since 
flew  maddened  before  the  clamour  of 
thirty  thousand  frantic  people.  The 
winners,  who  have  bet  on  the  field, 
are  going  about  trying  to  prove  that 
they  always  had  a  high  opinion  of 
Garactacus ;  cmd  the  losers  are  going 
about,  too,  showing  that  no  sensible 
man  knowing  anything  about  horses 
could  have  done  anything  but  just 
iwhai  they  had  done ;  and  only  wish 
the  race  over  again — that's  all. 

But  one  thought  is  now  para- 
mount in  the  minds  of  the  majority 
<m  the  Downs,  and  that  one  thought 
is — ^  Luncheon !'  In  a  moment  the 
green  Down  is  *  blooming'  with  lob- 
ster-salad, as  Mr.  Dickens  once  so 
happily  observed — a  perfect  azalea 
coloured  bloom  freckles  the  grass 
for  half  a  mile.  Guardsmen  on  the 
tops  of  drags  throw  themselves  into 
cup-bearer  positions,  witii  olver- 
headed  champagne  bottles  in  one 
hand  and  tapering  glasses  in  the 
other.  Smart,  soldier-like  grooms 
cut  the  fetters  of  the  Forinum  and 
Mason's  square  hampers,  and  release 
the  imprisoned  roast  fowls.  Even 
the  JaiMmese  ambassadors  rouse 
themselves  and  lay  aside  their  paper 
fans,  on  which  they  have  written  pro- 
fuse notes  of  the  race.  The  family 
parties  in  the  open  carriages  are 
busy  with  plates  on  their  knees,  and, 
in  a  true  pio-nic  mood  of  enjoy- 
ment, glad  for  once  to  shuffle  off  the 
tedious  and  monotonous  ceremonies 
of  daily  life. 

In  an  equally  happy,  but  much 
noisier  way,  the  people  from  the 
vans  are  feasting,  with  the  occasional 
episode  of  a  friendly  fight  Beer  is 
glug-glugging  out  of  shiny  brown 
jars  of  tne  portliest  dimensions, 
and  huge  books  of  sandwiches  are 
being  disleaved. 

If  the  foreigners  present  had  any 
idea  that  the  English  were  a  grave 
people,  they  must  have  had  that 
Mea  l^  this   time  thoroughly  re- 


moved. Never  was  such  a  satur- 
nalia and  carnival  scene  as  this,  now 
that  the  excitement  and  noise,  lulled 
for  a  short  time  by  the  interval  of 
luncheon  and  dinner,  breaks  out 
again  from  the  long  white  dining 
booths,  and  the  great  multitude  be- 
take themselves  with  fresh  anima- 
tion, to  '  three  shies  a  penny,'  arch- 
ery, cocoa-nut  sphtting,  shooting 
for  nuts,  and  other  amusements 
delectable  to  the  holiday-seeking  ci- 
tizen. 

Presently  the  bell  rings  for  the 
last  race.  Again  the  course  clears, 
the  horses  pass  like  a  flash  of  lightr 
ning,  again  the  telegraph  goes  up, 
again  the  mob  sui^  over  the 
course,  and  the  Derby  day  is  over. 

Then  comes  the  great  exodus  to- 
wards London.  The  happy  inde- 
pendent pedestrians  push  across  the 
green  fields  towards  the  railway 
station.  And  now  begins  the  re- 
turn, the  carnival  ending  of  a  carni- 
val day.  From  the  great  bivouac  of 
cabs  moored  high  and  dry,  just  on 
the  dusty  margin  of  the  Downs, 
you  pick  out  your  special  vehicle. 
The  smart  driver,  a  little  uneven  ru 
his  gait,  and  with  a  slight  aberration 
visible  in  his  eye,  is  discovered  by  the 
special  signal  waving  from  his  whip. 
He  wanders  off  after  his  horse, 
extricates  it  from  some  mysterious 
booth,  harnesses  it,  and  wiUi  winks 
and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
drives  you  off  homeward. 

And  here  be  sure,  just  as  you 
wind  off  the  turf,  by  some  ratiier 
deep  chalk  cutting,  smoky  with 
dust,  you  will  meet  an  inebriated 
drag  which  is  backing  into  all 
sorts  of  mischief,  and  offering  to 
fight  any  one.  There  is,  of  course, 
.a  noisy  comet  on  the  box,  and  a 
driver  who  is  fond  of  backing  his 
horses  and  using  his  whip  on  the 
drivers  of  other  drags ;  and  all  the 
restless  men  on  the  inebriated  drag 
wear  little  doubled-up  wooden  dolls 
for  shirt-pins,  and  in  the  bands  of 
their  hats,  and  have  a  way  of 
squeaking  like  Punch  when  they  meet 
other  men  wearing  wooden-doll 
shirt-pins,  and  more  especially  and 
fearfrdly  when  they  meet  the  ribald 
wearers  of  the  crimson  pasteboard 
noses. 

By  degrees  the  country  road  be- 
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gins  to  !»  peopled  afjain  by  the 
uoisy,  jcrldiip,  '  chafbiig  '  prooes- 
sion,  thrre  abreast,  of  tlio  momiiit;. 
Again  tho  fnixn  fields  ring  with 
rcilerfttions  of  '  Am  I  right  V  or  any 
other  man;'  lamentations  for  laiifor- 
tunate  I'ncle  Sam,  SwBaimah,  and 
other  BufferinK  negroes  anil  nc- 
grcsses. 

On  omuihnG  roofs  and  Hnnsom  cab 
roofe  green  l>oughB  wave  hke  eiralt- 
ing  Birnam  Woods.  There  is  re- 
velry outside  inn  doora,  much  bait- 
ing of  exhausted  horses  with  tufts  of 
hay,  and  much  refreshing  exIiauRted 
nature  with  draughte  of  hitter  beer, 
and  tumblers  of  hot  and  cold  U- 
quidfi.  Tliere  ore  collisions,  at- 
tended with  calamitous  results, 
ending  in  melancholy,  unavoidablo 
gipsy  parties  under  hedges  till  vil- 
lage blacksniithB  can  be  secured. 
There  are  the  reckless  spirits  in 
gigs  (over  stimulated),  who  try  to 
discover  through  mowing  grass  and 
yonng  com  the  nearest  way  to 
London,  and  who  get  horsewhipped 
by  irascible  fkrmeiB,  and  their  gip 
and  heads  both  broken ;  and  the 
young  medical  student  who  lost  his 
heart  this  morning  at  Clapham  is 
sure  this  evening  to  lose  his  Imt  at 
Tooting,  and  to  go  home  in  an  im- 
promptu bandanna  turban,  eiciting 
thereby  tho  infinilc  mockery  and 
contumely  of  the  whole  road. 

tjomehow  or  other,  in  due  conise. 


tiic  Jni»nesc  AmhasMidorR  and  ail 
OHt  foreign  friends,  Mons.  Ricochet. 
Herr  Stcinkopf.  &c.,  more  or  less 
hustled,  robbed,  worn-out,  wid  de- 
lighted, reach  Iiondon.  One  by 
one,  creaky,  Imttercd,  dusty,  and 
bruised,  the  gay  Hansom cahsandom- 
nibi  of  the  morning  creep  Imck  and 
hide  thomselvea  in  tbo  great  metro- 
polis, that  hasdingy  ne^ts  for  so  many 

Gradually  on  the  shouting, 
wrangling,  motley  proces.sion  night 
falls,  with  one  preliminary  sunset 
flush.  Then  the  lamps  break  out 
through  the  dusk  like  rows  of  fiery 
priniroses,  and  wrangling,  shouting, 
and  '  chafling,'  the  feg-end  of  the 
carnival  streams  along  back  be- 
tween the  lamps  towards  Ixindon. 

I  have  seen  in  my  time  some 
pleasant  and  some  gluistly  things ; 
but  I  think  the  most  huiicrously 
ghastly  thing  in  the  world  must  he 
the  last  van  returning  towards  mid- 
night from  Epsom,  and  ninding  up 
with  a  dreary  mirth,  with  doleful 
snatches  of  negro  melody  on  the  long 
moonlit  way,  between  the  green 
hedges;  that  great  satumalian  holi- 
day of  tho  London  citizen  —  the 
Derby  day — the  tiattered  wooden 
dolls,  the  bruised  pasteboard  noses, 
the  crushed  comet,  the  cracked 
stone  jar— yes— I  recognize    them 


all. 
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FINDING  A  EELIC. 
iLLUsrnuTED  BY  Abthub  B.  Houghton. 

ABELIC  strange,  from  my  bachelor  hoards, 
Yon  show  me  with  crimsoning  face ; 
A  little  thimble  of  silyer  fine- 
Art  thou  not  wondering,  bride  of  mine. 
Whose  finger  it  used  to  grace  ? 

J7a<A  it  a  history?    Yes,  ah!  yes, 

For  she  who  that  relic  wore, 
E^ery  pulse  of  my  soul  could  stir 
With  a  look  or  a  touch,  whUe  I,  to  her 

Was  a  cousin— a  boy — ^no  more. 

She  wedded.    And  I,  a  frequent  guest, 

Flimg  on  a  couch  with  my  books — 
With  jealous  pangs  I  could  scarcely  hide, 
Have  watched  his  gestures  of  love  and  pride. 

And  the  answering  joy  in  her  looks. 

And  better  I  liked  to  see  her  sit 

Alone  in  her  easy  chair. 
Her  mien  more  pensive,  her  cheek  more  pale, 
Busied  with  work,  that  was  telling  a  tale 

Of  a  new-known  pleasure  and  care. 

Or  work  forgotten — ^her  dark  eyes  closed — 

Her  fimcy  with  sweet  dreams  rife. 
Of  a  tiny  form  by  her  arm  caressed 
A  baby  &ce  to  her  bosom  pressed — 

The  mother,  as  well  as  the  wife. 

'Twas  thus  I  saw  them^mother  and  babe — 

But  shrouded  with  flo Vrets  fair ; 
Unconscious  both,  as  they  calmly  slept. 
Of  the  bitter  tears  that  he  and  I  wept— 
Of  the  long,  long  vigils,  we  sadly  kept — 

Kept  in  our  love  and  despair ! 

From  the  work  her  fingers  would  touch  no  more 

I  took  that  relic  alone : 
But  your  cheek  is  wet,  and  your  lip  is  i)ale — 
I  should  not  have  told  this  sorrowful  tale — 

Go,  hide  the  relic,  my  own! 

L.  a 
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BKIGHTON— IN  ^VND  OUT  OF  SEASON. 

Illcbtbated  by  AVm.  ]McConnell  and  D.  J.  Andebson. 


DID  ever  any  one,  while  sitting 
on  a  bench  on  the  EspUiuaclo 
at  Brighton,  chance  in  tliat  situation 
to  read  Macaulay's  '  Ilistoiy  of  Eng- 
land ?'  I  think  it  probable  that  tliis 
conjiinction  of  circmnatances  may 
have  happened,  for  Brighton  is  a 
]X)pTiiar  resort,  and  ilacanlay's 
*,IQstory'  is  a  popular  book,  and 
visitors  to  Brighton  are  apt,  after  a 

Eeriod,  to  iind  time  hanging  mther 
eavily  on  their  hands,  disposing 
them  to  beguile  the  weary  hours 
between  bathing  and  breakfasting, 
dressing  and  dining,  riding  and  pro- 
menadmg,  with  the  last  new  hbrary 
book.  So,  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
sumed, that  when  Macaulay's  *  His- 
tory '  was  the  last  new  hbrary  book, 
there  were  visitors  who  chanced  to 
read  it  sitting,  as  I  before  ol)served, 
on  a  bench  on  the  Esplanade.  Did 
any  one,  during  such  reading,  ever 
happen  to  hght  upon  this  passage  ? 
'  Brighton  was  then  (time  of  Charles 
n.)  described  as  a  place  which  had 
once  been  thriving,  which  had 
possessed  many  small  fishing-barks, 
and  which  had,  when  at  tlie  height 
of  prosperity,  contained  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  which 
was  fast  sinking  to  decay.  The 
sea  was  gradually  gaining  on  the 
buildings,  which  at  length  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Ninety  years 
ago  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  were  to 
be  seen  among  the  pebbles  and  sea- 
weed of  the  hesuch ;  and  ancient  men 
could  still  point  out  the  traces  of 
foundations  on  a  spot  where  a  street 
of  more  than  a  hundred  huts  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  waves. 
So  desolate  was  the  place  after  this 
calamity,  that  the  vicarage  was 
thought  scarcely  worth  having.  A 
few  poor  fishermen,  however,  still 
continued  to  diy  their  nets  on  the 
clifBs.' 

What  were  the  reader's  thoughts 
Sfl  be  awoke  from  musing  over  this 
p>ictuie  of  wretchedness  and  desola- 
tion, and  turned  round  to  gaze  upon 
the  city  of  palaces  behind  him,  '  a 
oily  as  large  and  as  populous  as  the 


Bristol  of  the  Stuarts,  presenting 
mile  after  mile  its  gay  and  fantastic 
front  to  the  sea?  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  Brighton  consisted  of  a 
small  groui)  of  fishermen's  huts,  the 
foundations  of  which  have  long 
fallen  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 
One  hundred  years  ago  it  was  still 
a  poor,  squahd,  straggling  village. 
And  to-day !  what  mighty  enchanter 
has  worked  this  grand  transforma- 
tion? You  ask  tliis  of  a  native — 
one  of  the  old  school — ^and  he  babbles 
of  his  green  days,  the  bright  days 
of  his  youth,  when  George  m.  was 
dead  to  the  world  and  to  govern- 
ment, and  his  son  George  reigned, 
as  regent,  in  his  stead.  This  oldest 
inhabitant  of  Brighton  would  carve 
upon  every  stone  of  the  town 
'  (Jeorgiasfecit*  The  young  gene- 
ration has  grown  radical,  has  learned 
to  talk  of  suflErage  and  ballot  and 
reduced  estimates,  and  generally  to 
advocate  political  doctnnes  winch, 
had  they  been  in  vogue  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century, 
would  have  nipped  the  fortunes  of 
Brighton  in  the  bud,  and  left  it, 
what  it  had  always  been  since  the 
Saxons  named  it  Brighthelmstone — 
a  fishing 'village.  The  old  i)eople, 
however,  have  still  a  kindly  memory 
for  the  puffy  gentleman  in  the  curly 
brown  wig,  and  his  picture  still 
holds  /i.  place  of  honour  on  the  walls 
of  Brighton  parlours.  But  George 
was  by  no  means  the  earliest  or  most 
reputable  benefiictor  of  Brighton. 
The  truth  with  regard  to  this  matter 
Hes,  where  it  is  proverbial  that  truth 
does  he — at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 
Nearly  fifty  years  before  the  Heir 
Apparent  first  visited  Brighton,  a 
ceiiain  Dr.  Richard  Kussell  popu- 
larized the  place  by  an  accoxmt 
which  he  wrote  of  the  marvellous 
medicinal  properties  of  its  chaly- 
beate waters.  Glandular  complaints 
were  prevalent  at  the  time,  owing, 
most  probably,  to  the  enfeebling 
influence  of  late  hours  and  six-bottle 
bouts ;  and  the  Wick  spring,  which 
the  worthy  Lewes  doctor  disooveied. 
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was  said  to  provide  the  means  of 
coze.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  flocked 
to  consult  Dr.  Bussell  and  drink  the 
waters  of  his  wonderful  spring,  that 
the  scattered  village  of  huts  began 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  regoJar 
and  well-built  town.  Dr.  Russell's 
successor.  Dr.  Belhan,  still  further 
spread  the  £Eune  of  Brighton.  He 
finmd  it,  as  he  himself  writes,  in 
his  short  'History  of  Brighthelm- 
stone' — 'consisting  of  six  principal 
streets,  a  number  of  lanes,  and  some 
spaces  surrounded  with  houses,  and 
ealled  by  the  inhabitants  "  squares." ' 
But  in  Dr.  Eelhan's  time  tne  town 
improved  greatly.  It  had  'become 
a  great  resort  of  company,  and  the 
inhabitants  seem  disposed  to  spend 
the  whole  of  what  they  acquire  in 
the  erection  of  new  buildiugs,  or 
in  making  old  ones  convenient' 
The  doctor  prophesied  smooth 
things  for  Brighton.  Beferring 
to  the  new  streets  that  were  being 
built  in  every  direction,  he  wrote: 
'  Should  the  increase  of  these  in  the 
next  seven  years  be  equal  to  what 
it  has  been  in  the  last,  it  is  probable 
there  will  be  but  few  towns  in  Eng- 
land that  will  excel  this  in  com- 
modious buildings.'  People  flocked 
to  Brighton  at  tibis  time  (1768)  not 
alone  to  drink  at  Dr.  BusseU's  health- 
giving  spring,  but  also  to  indulge 
in  Dr.  Aroister^s  hot  salt-water  baths. 
It  was  these  baths  that  brought  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  to  Brighton, 
and  it  was  to  visit  the  duke,  his 
uncle,  that  George  Prince  of  Wales 
made  his  first  journey  to  th^  same 
spot  Thus  George  foimd  the  ball 
rolling,  and  all  that  he  did  was  to 
kic  c  it  rather  more  vigorously  than 
any  other  individual,  who  did  not 
hmow  his  |)owers  of  propulsion 
horn  the  national  exchequer,  was, 
or  ever  could  be,  in  a  position  to  do. 
Up  to  this  time,  Brighton,  though 
a  place  of  long  descent  and  lineage, 
had  acquired  small  celebrity.  It 
had  few  cherished  memories  and 
little  historical  association.  Away 
in  the  dark  and  misty  times  of  early 
English  history,  the  Druids,  it  is 
said,  were  attracted  to  the  spot  by 
its  salubrily;  but  that  I  don't  be- 
lieve;  where  were  the  ocJc  trees  to 
to  grow  acorns  and  mistletoe  for 


their  mysteries?  No;  Brighton 
was  not  known— at  least  &vourably 
— ^to  the  ancients;  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  Boadicea  never  drove 
her  chariot  along  the  Queen's  Boad. 
Of  course  it  is  very  conmoendable 
in  local  goide-book  compilers  to 
make  out  a  good  pedigree  for  their 
town,  and  to  emblazon  tiie  scroll  of 
its  historical  fune  as  brilliantly  as 
possible;  but  when  they  have  done 
their  best,  Brighton  seems  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  very  few  remark- 
able events.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  EUa  may  have  landed  there, 
if  indeed  Ella  ever  existed;  also 
that  the  Flemings  'sore  pestered' 
the  inhabitants ;  also  that  tne  Merry 
Monaroh  took  ship  for  F^nnce  under 
the  east  cliff  in  Nicholas  Tattersall's 
lugger;  also  that  Martiia  Gunn, 
who  bathed  George  lY.  when  he 
was  young,  and  had  not  learned  to 
be  the  finest  gentieman  in  Europe, 
lived  and  died  there;'  and,  finally, 
that  the  old  churchysird  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  where  the  graves  are 
thick  as  (dead)  leaves  in  Yallam- 
brosa,  is  the  hust  resting-place  of 
Phoebe  Hessell,  who  was  bom  at 
Stepney  in  the  year  171 3,  served 
for  many  years  in  the  fifth  regiment 
of  foot  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  year  1745  fought  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  the 
Battle  of  Fontenoy,  where  she  re- 
ceived a  bayonet  wound  in  her  arm. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  all  this;  but 
that  the  Brightonians,  with  six 
qualivers  and  one  cask  of  gun- 
powder were  the  cause  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  sheering  off  fiom 
the  coast,  and  falling  a  prey  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  is  a  guide-book 
assertion  which  I  must^be  allowed 
to  accept  with  reserve.  No;  Brighton 
had  better  be  content  to  pin  its 
fiuth  and  its  pride  upon  Nicholas 
Tattersall,  Dr.  Bussell,  George  lY., 
Phoebe  Hessell,  and  Tom  Sayers. 
Yes;  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
while  a  grey  stone  marks  the  last 
home  of  Nicholas  and  Phoebe,  a 
swinging  sign  in  Pimlico  invites  the 
pious  pilgrim  (of  P.  B.  propensities) 
to  drink  beer  in  the  natal  chamber 
of  the  ex-champion.  Pimlico  is  now 
one  of  the  sacred  shrines  of  Brighton 
and  as  its  whereabouts  is  not  in- 
dicated in  the  guide-books,  I  feel 
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called  upon  to  inform  an  admiring 
public  that  it  lies  .second  turning 
to  the  right  as  you  go  up  the  liill 
from  the  Pavilion  stables.  The 
denizens  thereabouts  evince  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  ix)int  out  to  the 
stranger  the  hallowed  spot  "where 
the  mighty  Tom  drew  his  first 
breath.  I  regret  to  say,  however, 
that,  as  in  the  ciise  of  Homer,  Orb  is 
(it  jKitria  c(H((t—e\eiy  house  in 
Pimlico  contends  for  tlie  honour  of 
having  given  him  birth.  Sinjma, 
Chios,  Oulophon,  Salamis,  lihodes, 
Argos,  AthensB,  have  it  where  you 
will ;  at  least  it  was  somewhere  in 
the  great  w^orld  of  Pimlico. 

The  history  of  Brighton  really 
begins  with  1782,  the  red-letter  year 
in  its  calendar,  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  first  set  foot  within  his  uncle's 
home  in  the  StejTio.  The  drowsy 
old  town  woke  up  immediately. 
On  the  Prince's  birthday,  a  grand 
supper  and  ball  were  given  by  the 
Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence  at  the 
castle.  In  the  day  there  was  a 
military  procession  of  the  javelin 
men  of  Lewes  in  blue  coats,  buff 
waistcoats,  and  buckskin  breeches, 
and  at  night,  when  the  grand  folks 
were  dancing,  tlie  townspeople 
were  entei-tained  with  *  a  firework.' 

'Brighton,'  says  a  local  joiunial 
of  the  period,  *  was  never  so  gay  or 
joyous  before.'  But  a  moralist  of 
the  day,  who  shook  a  grave  head 
at  these  doings,  sighed  for  the  old 
quiet  times.  *\Vo  were  happier 
tiien,'  he  writes ;  '  there  were  no  dis- 
cords among  the  inhabitants —  at 
least  no  Crockford's.'  These  last 
woixls  are  significant.  George  had 
brought  gaiety,  bustle,  and  business, 
but  ho  had  also  brought  the  vices 
of  the  fashionable  life  of  the  time. 
In  a  very  few  years  a  sort  of  Vaux- 
ball  sprang  up  in  the  Promenade 
Grove.  Here  dancing,  drinking,  and 
gambling,  and  all  sorts  of  wild 
pleasures  were  carried  on  under  the 
special  i)atronage  of  the  Prince, 
whose  illuminated  portrait  adorned 
the  outer  gate,  with  the  legend 
'Brighton's  Support,*  inscribed  in 
letters  of  flame  underneath.  There 
were  brave  doings  then  at  Brighton 
— ^grand  reviews  on  the  Downs,  sham 
boat-fights  out  at  sea,  gala  nights 
at  the  grove,  balls  and  feasts  at  the 


castlo,  fireworks  in  the  Steyne,  while 
at  all  times  nitlling  went  on  men-ily 
at  Gregory's  library.  Gregory  had 
such  ixjrsuasive  ways  with  liim, 
that  none  could  resist  his  solicita- 
tions, and  he  had  often  a  thousand 
names  on  hLs  lists  for  half  a  guinea 
and  guinea  tickets.  Brighton  was 
becoming  a  ver>'  dissolute  place 
about  tliis  time;  and  it  was  also 
becoming  a  very  dear  place.  Some 
one — perhaps  the  moralist  before 
referred  to — publicly  recorded  his 
impressions  of  Brighton  changes  in 
the  following  epigram : — 

•Say  why  on  Brigbton's  cburch  we  see 

A  golden  shark  displayed  ? — 
But  that  'twaa  aptly  rac^int  to  Iks 

An  emblem  of  its  trade. 
Xor  could  the  thing  so  well  he  told 

In  any  other  way : 
The  town's  a  sbarlv  that  lives  on  gold. 

The  company  its  prey.' 

*  Brighton's  Support '  lived  a  very 
shameless  hfe  among  the  inhabitants ; 
but  the  gain  they  reaped  made  thorn 
quite  indiJBferent  to  the  reproach. 
They  were  willing  to  pander  to 
George's  pleasures,  whatever  shape 
they  might  assrmie,  and  his  open 
liaison  with  IVIrs.  Fitzherbert  was 
certainly  not  the  worst  of  them. 
When  George  Imilt  the  Pavihon,  he 
began  by  visiting  Mrs.  Fitzherlxjrt 
stealthily,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  had  a  subterranean  passage  cut 
between  the  Pavilion  and  her  house 
in  the  Steyne.  Aftens^ards,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Fitzhgrbert  openly  visited 
the  king,  and  on  one  occasion  sat 
by  his  side  when  he  received  the 
Marchioness  'de  Beaule,*  when  that 
unfortunate  lady,  dressed  in  the 
clothes  of  a  sailor,  arrived  from 
France  in  an  open  boat  The 
orgies  which  took  place  at  the 
Pavilion  about  this  time  were  of 
the  nature  of  the  Lupercalian  feasts. 
Their  mysteries  will  scarcely  bear 
revelation,  and  it  is  better  that  they 
shoidd  be  buried  and  forgotten.  The 
Brighton  people — to  do  their  toler- 
ance justice — knew  httle  about  them, 
albeit  in  London  they  were  the  com- 
mon talk,  and  you  may  be  sure  the 
stories  that  were  told  lost  nothing 
in  travelling  to  town.  After  a  time, 
however,  George  became  more  de- 
corous, at  least  outwardly,  and  in 
the  last  year  of  the  century,  the 
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wild  delirium  of  pleasure  which  had 
pofisefised  the  town  hegaii  to  sub- 
side a  little.  Even  a  resident  clergy- 
man seems  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  improved  state  of  things, 
for  he  wrote:  'The  change  of  society 
and  manners,  which  has  taken  place 
at  the  Pavilion  gives  the  most  heart- 
felt satisfiaction  to  every  lover  of  his 
country;  it  is  now  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
British  throne/  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
however,  was  now  established  at 
the  Pavilion,  and  '  her  goodness  of 
heart,'  says  a  Lewes  journalist, 
'  endeared  her  to  the  inhabitants  of 
every  description/ 

It  was  lucky  for  Brighton  that 
George  remained  constant  in  his  at- 
tachment to  the  place  so  long.  Had 
he  grown  weary  of  his  toy,  and  cast 
it  aside  after  a  few  years,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Brighton  would  have  re- 
lapsed into  Brighthelmstone,  and 
pfurted  with  its  momentary  glory  as 
it  had  already  done  a  score  of  tunes 
since  the  Conqueror  presented  it, 
along  with  the  lordship  of  Lewes, 
to  his  son-in-law,'William  de Warren. 
But  George  was  constant  to  Brighton, 
if  to  notlung  else ;  and  by  the  time 
the  PaviUon  was  finished  in  1820,  or 
thereabouts,  the  little  village  which 
he  had  found  nestling  under  the  cliff 
thirty  years  before,  had  become  a 
Uurge  and  populous  town.  Brighton 
could  hold  its  own  now,  both  against 
the  caprice  of  patronage  and  the 
fury  of  the  sea.  It  had  become  a 
&vourite  resort  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  Brighton's  support  was  now  the 
aggregate  of  moneyed  visitors  who 
occupied  its  hotels  and  mansions. 
William,  the  Sailor  King,  did  little 
for  the  place  beyond  bujQding  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  Pavihon; 
and  Queen  Victoria  turned  her  back 
upon  Brighton  for  ever,  because, 
wnen  she  walked  on  the  Chain  Pier, 
Brighton  butchers  would  insist  on 
following  her,  and  Idssing  the  hem 
of  her  garment 

From  this  moment  the  Pavilion 
ceased  to  be  a  royal  palace,  and  be- 
came the  property  of  the  town.  A 
more  notable  instance  of  the  alarm- 
ing sacrifice  was  probably  never 
known.  The  buildmg  cost  a  mil- 
lion, and  was  sold  for  54,000/. ! 

Manufacturing  towns  are  described 


in  the  school  geographies  as  'scats 
of  commerce.'  I  should  describe 
Brighton  as  a  '  seat  of  pleasure.'  I 
could  never  discover  that  anything 
whatever  is  manufactured  at  Brigh- 
ton. The  town  imports  both  its 
goods  and  its  customers.  And, 
judging  from  the  articles  displayed 
in  most  of  the  shop  windows,  the 
wares  that  aro  most  in  request  seem 
to  be  gold  watches,  chains,  rings, 
pebble  brooches,  and  bracelets,  rid- 
mg  whips,  leather  leggings,  pork- 
pie  hats,  old  china,  pianos,  lace, 
gauntlet  gloves,  and  saddles  and 
bridles.  It  always  appears,  too,  that 
the  native  population  keep  them- 
selves in  the  background  in  the 
manner  of  respectM  servants  or 
dependents  who  are  afraid  of  giving 
offence  to  their  masters  and  patrons. 
Did  any  one  ever  see  a  Brighton 
tradesman  riding  or  driving  in  the 
Queen's  Boad  during  fashionable 
hours  ?  He  knows  better  than  that. 
He  takes  his  walks  or  drives  abroad 
when  his  patrons  and  customers  are 
enjoying  their  morning  sleep,  or  when 
they  have  deserted  the  parade  and 
esplanade  for  their  choice  dinners 
h  la  BuBse  at  the  York  and  the 
Bedford. 

The  last  census  returns  set  down 
the  native  population  of  Brighton  at 
somewhere  about  70,000  persons; 
but  it  is  estimated  that  the  visitors 
during  a  year  number  about  half  a 
million.  About  100,000  persons 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  place 
for  periods  varying  from  a  week  to 
three  months.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  Brighton  does  not  belong  to  the 
native  inhabitants.  It  is  just  a  huge 
marine  villa  of  the  London  public, 
in  which  the  Mile  End  milkman, 
who  goes  down  third  class  with  his 
dinner  in 'a  blue  cotton  pockethand- 
kerehief,  is  joint  proprietor  with  the 
millionaire  marquis  who  rolls  down 
in  the  express,  and  puts  up  at  the 
Bedford.  The  milkman,  as  he  sits 
under  the  cliff  at  the  London  ordi- 
nary, carving  his  pork  chop  on  a 
hunch  of  bread  with  his  clasp  knife, 
is  entitied  to  look  up  at  my  lord 
sipping  his  claret  at  the  bow  window 
of  the  palatial  mansion  above,  and 
say,  '  This  is  our  httle  box ;  what 
would  the  poor  people  do  without 
us?* 
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What,  indeed?  Look  at  the 
mob — yea,  the  mob  —  of  dukes 
and  dudieBBCB,  marquises  and  mar- 
chioneeeea,  counts  and  connteeses, 
peers  and  peereesea,  a,j,  even  princes 
and  ^princeseee,  that  one  encotuiteiB 
and  joetlea  through  on  the  eeplanade 
in  the  height  of  the  Beason,  between 
November  and  January  1  You  can 
Bcaroely  reet  yonr  eye  upon  any- 
thing conunoner  than  a  kiught,  and 


there  are  Commandos  of  the  Bath 
enough  to  hft  up  Brill's  bodily  and 
cast  it  into  the  sea.  Follow  even 
little,  mifierahle  Fitzanob,  single  and 
without  incumbrance,  into  the  Bed- 
ford, and  see  what  he  paye  for  hia 
chop  and  potato,  and  then  yoa 
will  gather  eome  idea  what  a  Tom 
Tiddler's  Ground  this  sea  firont^e 
is  to  the  inhatntants  in  the  seoaon. 
Bid  jon  eret  notice  the  South  Downs 


feeding  fitr  beneath  in  the  Tallej'a  as 
jou  whirled  past  in  the  train  ?  They 
look  so  small  that  you  &ncy  their 
legs  are  no  bigger  than  chore.  In  a 
£rit;hton  hotel  you  find  this  to  be 
an  illusion  and  a  snore.  There, 
measuring  its  proportions  by  the 
price  you  pay  for  it,  it  is  the  chop 
that  is  the  leg.  The  leg,  I  shoold 
say,  might  be  reckoned  as  the  entire 
animal.  Having  iudulged  in  a  little 
fashionable  life  in  Brighton,"  and 


tried  to  look  'ae  Uke  a  Dnbe  ae  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  indelible  impression  that 
there  is  no  change  to  expect  outof  half 
a  Boveroign  for  anything  that  you  can 
order  at  an  Esplanade  Hotel.*'  To 
the  beet  of  my  recollection,  a  sand- 
wich and  a  glass  of  ale  comes  to 
seven  and  niuepence ;  waiter,  wax 
candles,  chambermaid,  end  boots 
extra.  I  am  ready  to  take  my  affl- 
davit  (before  the  Fishmongers'  Com- 
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pony,  if  necessaiy)  that  a  dozen 
prawns  have  coet  me  as  much  as  a 
pair  of  Ueaere.  Somnel'a  Sydenham 
);  while  a  bottle  of  Ilocb- 
has  made  a  hole  in  the  price 
w  coat.  Changed  times,  mj 
I,  sJnce  the  Sussex  fonneis 
coming  into  market,  could  breaktast 
for  threepence,  dine  for  a  shilling. 


at  the  best  hotel  in  Brighton.  The 
&ct  is  put  on  record  by  a  former 
who  visit«d  Brighton  in  iSoi,  when 
everything  was  getting  very  deor. 
'  And,'  ho  adds, '  tiiej  were  so  nnao- 
customed  to  the  sight  of  a  stranger, 
that  they  mode  as  great  ato-do  with 
mo  as  if  I  hod  been  the  king's  son.' 
And  all  for  one   and  Uireepenoe! 


»pen.  ,                               „,  .  _ 

have  change  enough  left  to  Catch  them  making  a  to-do  with 

pay  tlie  ostler.    It  is  just  a  hundred  you  now  for  one  and  threepence. 

yean  sgo  since  this  was  the  tariff  As  regards  seasons,  Brighton  is 


like  one  of  those  favoured  countriee 
in  the  tropical  regions,  whoro  spring 
is  eternal,  and  where  harvest  time 
comes  at  least  twice  a  year.  At 
one  lime  the  foshiooable  season  at 
Brighton  began  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  continued  until  the  end  of 
the  year.  Now,  however,  the  '  swells' 
seldom  arrive  before  November,  and 
generally  remain  nntil  Christoiafl. 
This  ia  tlu  season  par  eiCfUena. 
There  is  a  much  longer  season  in 
the  summer,  beginning  with  the 
Whitsuntido  i         


though  the  visitors  are  then  more 
numerous,  they  are  not  so  select, 
and  OS  they  only  remain  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  town,  their  custom  is 
of  little  advantage  to  any  one  bat 
the  publicans.  'These  visitois,  who 
cOTue  down  by  thousands  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  mornings,  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  resorting  lo  the  York 
or  the  Bedford,  or  even  to  the  hos- 
t^lrics  of  a  humbler  order.  They 
bring  their  dinners  with  them  in 
baskets,  in  sheets  of  old  newspapers, 
and  in  poaket-hondkerchiem,  and 
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they  dine  in  company  at  tlie  '  London 
Ordinary' — a  magnificent  apartment 
under  the  cliff,  having  for  its  wirjxit 
the  countless  pcl)!)!!^  of  the  Rcashore, 
and  for  its  roof  the  vaulteil  sky. 
The  tart',  here  is  ttulistantial,  if  not 
rcdierclie.  It  comprises  pork  cliops, 
cold ;  brisket  of  beef,  ditto,  cut  with 
a  hammy  knifi! ;  tiacon  frioii ;  knuckle 
of  liam;  and  bread  and  diccst!  and 
onionB,  The  liquors,  chiefly  alcand 
porter,  are  brought  to  the  fcstivo 
scene  in  stone  bottles,  which,  when 
emptied  of  their  contents, IwinRmado 
cockshies  of,  turn  lap  in  sea-worn 
ftnpmcntB  i^r  many  ywirw,  to  at- 
tract the  eye  of  amateur  colleclors 
of  curiosities,  and  find  a  place  in 
some  domestic  museum  of  the  tren- 
aures  of  the  deep. 

The  native  inhabilnnta  look  down 
with  supremo  contempt  upon  tlioso 
economical  festivities;  for  all  these 
dohcacies  of  the  season, even  includ- 
ing the  l«er  and  the  '  drop  of  some- 
tluag  short,'  are  brought  from  Lon- 
don, and  Brighton  reaps  no  l>tiue1it 
save  Ironi  the  extra  pint  or  jwt,  or 
warm  '  go,'  that  may  l»e  consumed 
BR  a  supplementary  trcat  in  one  of 
the  muncrouB  inferior  houses  of  en- 
tertainment with  which  the  town 
atwunds.  This  is  not  the  pictiun 
upon  which  the  natives  look  with 
dehght.  No;  it  is  upon  that  other 
one  where  the  moustachioed  grandee 
in  long  boots,  and  the  slim-waisted 
Belgmvian  telle  in  tlie  tiniest  of 
pork-pie  hats,  adorned  with  an  entire 
pheasant  or  bird  of  paradise,  are 
riding  upon  Brighton-hired  horses 
to  get  an  appetite  for  a  Brighton- 
cooked  dinner  at  those  palatial  hotels 
and  mansionB  where  matton  chops 


But  really  now-a-days  Brighton 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  out  of 
season  at  any  period  of  the  year. 
The  town  is  comparatively  dull 
from  January  to  May  ;  but  the  rail- 
way journey  is  now  so  speedily  ae- 
eomiilishcd  that  many  thousands  of 
London  people,  mercluints,  bankers, 
stockbrokers,  and  the  like,  make  it 
tlieir .permanent  residence.  Brighton, 
indeetl,  has  become  a  marine  suburb 
of  London,  and  it  takes  httle  more 
time  to  travel  irom  Cheapside  to 
Kcmptown  by  rail,  than  is  occupied 
in  the  onmibns  journey  from  the 
same  spot  (o  Kjlbum  or  to  Netting 
Hill,  Business  men  come  up  from 
Brighton  by  tlie  first  train  to  I^in- 
don,  attend  their  offices  all  day,  and 
return  to  their  Hove  villas  in  time 
for  dinner.  Mr.  Thackeray  gave 
Brighton  the  name  of  London-super- 
Jinre  long  Itefore  the  era  of  return 
tickets  for  half  a  crown  and  express 
trains  that  did  the  jonmey  in  an 
hour  and  ton  minutes.  Perhaps 
some  day  in  the  nest  century  there 
will  be  no  need  to  distingiudi  it  by 
any  other  name  but  that  of  •  London.' 
Extremes,  we  know,  meet,  and  as 
Brighton  extends  northward,  and 
London  throws  out  its  streets  and 
squares  to  the  south,  the  time  may 
come  when  the  two  will  effect  a 
jimction,  and  future  generations  will 
include  Brighton  in  their  postal 
maps  under  the  head  of  District  S. 
Perhaps,  too,  by  that  time  aerial 
railway  companies  will  be  advertis- 
ing  excursions  to  the  Moon — half  a 
crown  tlierc  and  back ! 
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^  QAIS  father  to  me,  when  I  got 
O    back,  "  Sam,"  sais  he,  "  what 
struck  you  most  to  England?" 

'  *'  Ascot  races,"  sais* I ;  "  there 
ain't  nothin'  like  it.  I  don't  mean 
for  the  racin',  though  it's  worth 
seein'  in  hosses  and  galls ;  but  if  s 
got  another  featur'  that  you'll  know 
it  by  from  all  others— it's  worth 
seein'  for  its  carriages  alone,  and 
carriages  are  witnesses  to  wealth 
that  don't  lie.  From  Hyde  Park 
Comer  to  Ascot  Heath  is  twenty  odd 
miles.  Well,  there  was  one  endur- 
in'  stream  of  carriages  all  the  way ; 
and  when  you  got  to  the  race  ground 
there  was  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
tiers  of  carriages,  packed  as  close  as 
inns  in  a  i)aper.  And  they  air  car- 
riages, and  no  mistake.  Look  at  the 
hosses,  the  harness,  the  paint,  the 
linins,  the  well-dressed,  lazy,  in&r- 
nal,  bkn'sum  servants  (these  rascals, 
I  suspicion,  are  picked  out  for  their 
k)ok8);  look  at  it  all  through,  big 
and  large,  and  it's  the  dandy,  that's 
a  &cl  Just  multiply  this  everlast- 
in'  string  of  carriages  by  300/.  each, 
and  then  multiply  that  by  ten  hun- 
dred thousand  more  that's  in  other 
places  to  England  you  don't  see. 
Sum-totallize  it  then,  and  see  what 
it  all  comes  to.  If  it  was  all  put 
into  figures  it  would  reach  clean 
across  the  river;  and  if  it  was  all 
put  into  dollars  it  would  make  a 
solid  tire  of  silver,  and  hoop  the 
world  round  and  round  like  a 
wheel" ' 

This  is  a  condensation  of  the  opi- 
nion formed   twenty  years  ago  by 
VOL.  IL— NO.  vn. 


that   acute  observer  of  men  and 
manners,  Sam  Slick.    Ascot  still  re- 
mains Ascot   the  Aristocratic,  al- 
though two  or  three  railways  now 
carry  the  million  thither;  nor  can 
it  any  longer  boast  of  its  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  olden  times,  the  pro- 
menade  between   the  races,  when 
every  one  but  the  king  and  the  royal 
party  paced  the  well-kept  course, 
that  would   not  soil    the   lightest 
satin  shoe.     If  Epsom  holds  forth 
the    absorbing    excitement  of  one 
great  race,  and  affords  tiie  contem- 
plation of  the  mightiest  of  multi- 
tudes. Ascot,  in  its  turn,  greatly 
reduces  the  chances  that  one  runs 
on  the  day  of  Surrey  revelry  of  being 
blinded  with  dust,  of  temporarily 
mislaying  the  temper,  or  of  having 
a  flying  but  withal  musical  pear  im- 
pinge sharply  on  the  nose,  and  on 
the  morrow  of  racking  headaches. 
Ascot  still  offers  one  of  the  gayest 
and  pleasantest  days  of  the  iXndoQ 
season,  whereon  leisure  chimes  in 
with  pleasure  'in  &ct  as  well  as 
verse.*    And,  without  any  assump- 
tion of  squeamishness,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  at  Ascot  open  profli- 
gacy and  the  recklessness  of  black- 
guards, at  the  least,  are  not  thrust, 
will-they,  nill-they,  before  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  respectable  members  of 
the  community,  who  still  have  a 
right  to  consideration  even  from  the 
varied  characters  who  attend  a  free, 
open-air  gathering  in  this  Age  of 
Brass. 

But  though  the  carriages  which 
excited  the  Clockmaker's  admiration 
are  still  present  in  great  numbers. 
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the  glorieB  or  the  road  from  London 
have  to  a  great  estent  departed. 
Vow-a-dayB,  for  those  who  have  no 
place  on  adiag.orina  well-appointed 
baronahe,  or  if  they  are  too  laz;  or 
miserly  te  nee  these  advantages  pro- 
perly, by  fcr  the  cheapest,  eaaeet, 
and  most  independent  route  is  by 
the  Sooth- Western  Bailway,  which 


conveys  one  to  within  balfamileof 
the  Grand  Stand.  We  taavelled,  on 
the  Cnp  Day,  by  that  line  of  teA-nni 
coloured  engines  and  Bohd-wheelcd 
carriages,  possibly  in  some  mich 
company  as  that  whose  characterie- 
tics  have  here  been  bit  off  by  the 

Oni  young  ftiemd  with  the  neat 


r  volume  is  a  &«shman  of  one  of 
imiversitaes,  for  a  dncat.  He 
will  lunch  on  the  Oxford  drag  that 
Christ  Church  'Bwelia'  drive  over 
from  Slough— at  present  he  is  giv- 
ing TCadinga  from  his  last  work,  bis 
bettinft-book,  to  Seymour  Street,  of 
the  Whitehall  Office,  who,  though 
npparently  intereated,  is  bored  by 
the  dreary,  weary,  radng  talk,  and 
is  thinking  solely  of  tbe  three  'At 
Homes,'  at  which  he  was  present 
last  night,  of  this  evening's  dinner, 
and  of—'  lef  a  see  r  whose  is  it  on 
Friday?"  Captain  Rook,  in  the  curly- 
brimmed  hat,  quietly  takes  in  all 
that  iK  said,  but  at  the  same  tjme 
uonR  over  his  own  speculatjons.  The 
t^Ilant  captain  evidently  regrets  that 


from  such  admirable  book-makiiig 
opportunities  resnlte  so  meagre 
should  accrue ;  and  he  tuma  over  in 
his  mind  the  practicabihty  of  spend- 
ing a  fortnight  early  next  siunmer 
in  the  billiard-rooms  of  a  nniversity 
town,  amongst  those  young  men  in 
tbe  country  who  are  bo  ea^ly  to  be 
got  over.  Should  he  carry  oat  his 
plan  he  may  safely  reckon  on  mak- 
ing a  neat  httle  addition  to  his  in- 
come in  an  easy  and  perfectly 
gentlemanlike  manner.    The  newa- 

giper  reader  is  not  eagerly  aeatching 
r  '  the  latest  prices '  of  the  cap 
horses  as  might  be  suppoeed ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  happy  fellow  does 
not  care  a  sou  about  tiiem,  for  he  ia 
merely  an  artist  or  an  author,  or 


Bome  common  peretm  of  that  Bort,     half,  folks  stretch  Qieii  legs'iip  the 
who  is  going  to  make  a  eketch  or  to     Baud;  ^th  that  leads  to  ma  Stand. 

^An'  mmpthjnir  sk\ra\t  t!hn  nuvs  fnr       TT^n^    in   Imnts   nf  t>mw  rtr    trtnr 


'  do '  somethinKabcmt  the  races  for 
a  magazine.  He  is  nov  plunging 
into  the  'Timee/  to  see  now  his 


Here,  m  knots  of  three  or  four— 
playeiB  and  '  bomiets ' —  lurk  the 
cardsharperB,  who,  to  make  bnsineBB 


friend    Mitchell    Jay's    new    &rce      look  brisk,  indulge  in  a  little  swin- 
,        1. 1__.  _,.!.■.  _i .!.. -n.-.i  T...  1       dling all  amongst  themaeivea.  Look 
at  toe  Tsgabi^d  who  manipnlatee 
Ascot  reached  in  an  hoar  and  a     the  three  cmmpled  cards  on  a  bit  of 


wood  perched  on  a  stick,  or  on  a 
coet  laid  upon  the  ground,  Ota  gocse 
bush,  and  watch  Ms  quick,  imeasy 
looks  arotmd,  as  he  keeps  repeating, 
'  These  two  for  me,  and  the  picter 
card  for  an;  other  party :  lit  bet  a 
soSering  agm  any  one  turning  up 
tiie  picter  card  as  they  lay.'  Now,  a 
fcnare  —  a  thick-lipped,  pig-eyed, 
beetle-browed  accomplice,  witli  his 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  to  look 
foolish,  and  the  assumed  maimer 
of  the  conventional  countryman^ 
makes  a  stake  and,  of  course,  wins. 
'  Bight  yon  are!'  and  the  would-be 
yokel  pockets  the  'eoffering' — a 
forlzught's  income— with  perfect  un- 
concern. Then,  perhaps,  a  fool  is 
encouraged    to  make  tnal  of  his 


Bcutcnesa — only,  of  coarse,  to  losa 
Slay!  is  he  merely  another  and  a 
better-disguised  accomplice  1 

It  is  almost  as  old  as  the  cTcrlast- 
ing  hills  to  comment  on  the  wretched 
anpcct  of  all  summer  garden  temples, 
kiosks,  and  pagodas  on  wet  wmter 
evenings,  when  Melancholy  marks 
tJiem  for  her  own  ;  and  among  ■very 
forlorn-looking  objects  may  be  sug- 
gested a  locomotive  engine,  once  go 
mighty,  but  now  rusty  and  battered, 
and  able  to  draw  nothing  save  its 
old  age  out  on  a  siding.  But  for  a 
unique  embodiment  of  woe  an  a  yet 
lot^r  scale  commend  ua  to  an 
empty  Grand  Stand.  A  big,  white- 
washed, roofless,  unfumished,  iso- 
lated   house    looking  over  a  bare 
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green  plain  at  nothing,  and  hemmed 
in  amidst  its  miserj'  by  iron  nii lings. 
What  famous  country  residencies 
they  would  make  for  misanthropes ! 
With  what  a  zest  would  such  men 
pour  vinegar  over  their  horse-mdLsh 
as  they  ate  their  Christmas  beef  on 
the  top  tier !  The  Epsom  Stand  is 
at  least  clean,  and  ])rightened  up 
with  a  Union  Jack,  and  cheerful  red 
cloth  linings  to  the  galleries;  but 
the  Ascot  one  is  wretchedly  murky, 
weather-beaten,  and  luin- stained. 
Why  does  not  the  Committee,  out  of 
its  reputed  wealth,  treat  the  woe- 
begone building  to  some  paint  and 
whitewash  ? 

Quickly  and  steadily  the  course  is 
filling,  not  with  the  dusty  vehicles 
and  hilarious  folks  seen  at  the  Derby, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  with  peoj)le 
so  sjwtlass  in  costume  and  calm  in 
manner  that,  to  all  appearance'  aike, 
they  might  be  driving  to  chui'ch, 
with  a  lil)eral  supply  of  prayer-books 
in  hampers.  With  scarcely  the  re- 
gulation amount  of  aggressiveness 
on  the  part  of  stable  cads,  of  back- 
ing and  filling,  and  *  Where  are  you 
coming  to?'  and  'Now  mind  the 
panels  thei-o,'  the  carriages  are  placed 
in  line;  the  servants  begin  to  un- 
pack the  luncheon,  and  the  exqui- 
sites having  recovered  any  slight  bril- 
liancy they  may  have  lost,  stroll  out 
on  the  course.  And  tliither,  if  you 
please,  we  will  go  too,  and  notice 
some  of  the  sights  and  characters  to 
be  seen. 

Hark !  there  is  a  foreigner  talking 
English  amidst  a 

'Cheerful  tintlnnabalatioD  that  60  muBically 
swells 

From  tbe  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells. 
From  tlie  Jingling  and  tbe  tinkling  of  tbe 
bells.' 

You  catch  the  intonation,  and  for 
a  moment  fancy  that  it  surely  must 
be  Monsieur  Fechter  doing  spoken 
parts  to  that  by  no  means  '  Kunic 
rhyme,*  Le  Postilion  cfe  Ma'am  Ahlon. 
Not  at  all. 

It  is  the  'Horse  of  Sensibility,' 
capering  and  answering  by  shakes 
and  bows  of  his  belled  head,  the 
questions  of  his  trainer. 

'  Es  thees  pennee  I  afimny'and  ?' 

Shake. 

'  Es  et  shellen  ?' 

Bow. 


'  How  man  i)cnneenshellcn  ?' 

Twelve  times  does  the  pony  paw 
the  turf. 

*  There's  nothing  in  that,'  you 
may  say, '  people's  eyes  are  naturally 
fixed  on  the  pony,  and  don't  ]xjr- 
ceive  that  the  man  jerks  the  leading 
rein  the  required  number  of  times.' 
Possibly.  But  when,  a  few  moments 
after,  having  thrown  the  said  hght 
cord  on  the  pretty-  little  beast's  back, 
the  trainer  leaves  it  perfectly  at 
hberiy,  takes  out  his  watch,  which 
points  to  the  right  time  of  day  (a 
quarter  lK3fore  one),  and  says— 

'  Wat  a  clok  es  et  ?  Es  tena- 
clok  r 

Shake. 

'  Leven,  Telf,  Vunaclok  ?' 

Bow. 

'0  manyminit  owun?'  and 
then,  without  hesitation,  the  pony 
quickly  paws  fifteen  times;  how 
about  that?  Give  the  collector  a 
sixpence,  and  watch  the  '  Horse  of 
SensibiUty '  when  you  again  have 
an  opix)rtunity ;  you  will  see  that 
its  intelligence  and  memory  do  not 
fail  once  in  ten  times.  If  half  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present 
were  continually  being  questioned 
at  random  from  the  multiphcation 
table,  would  they  do  better  ? 

And  what  a  famous  monkey  it  is 
that  goes  through  the  musket  exer- 
cise, and  fights  liis  master  with  a 
broom  with  a  determination  and 
look  that  plainly  say,  'Confound 
you,  if  I  can  but  fetch  you  a  crack, 
depend  on  it  you  shall  feel  it.'  The 
'  swells '  find  him  delightful :  '  By 
Jzove !  wa'  a  ca'actuah  of  humanity 
the  b'ute  is.'  (For  it  now  appears 
to  be  the  '  heavy '  thing  to  omit  the 
letter  r  entirely,  which  is  a  much 
more  sensible  plan  than  to  take  the 
needless  trouble  to  alter  it  into  a  v.\) 

Where  is  the  Cheap  Jack  of  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago?  the 
genm'no,  glib-tongued,  leather- 
lunged,  ready-witted  London  graft 
upon  a  Yorkshire  stock,  who  would 
oner  a  razor  for  five  shillings,  and 
then  coining  down  in  price,  would 
add  a  bread-tray,  throw  in  three 
silver  spoons,  and  top  up  with  a 
hearth-broom,  or  a  bridle,  or  a  look- 
ing-glass, when  the  lot  was  'sold 
again '  for  half  a  crown.  Where  be 
his  gibes  now  ?  his  flashes  of  merri- 
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ment  that  were  wont  to  set  his 
andienoe  in  a  roar?  as  when,  for 
instance,  having  rapidly  extolled 
the  merits  of  his  saws — '  I  sa',  Saw- 
ney,  yer  never  saw  such  a  saw  to 
saw  as  this  'ere  saw  saws.  Why  if 
yer  were  to  putt  it  over  night  agen 
one  of  them  trees  yender,  what  d'ye 
thmk  nd  'appen  afore  momin'  ?' 

'Why!'  cries  out  a  man  in  the 
crowd,  emboldened  by  the  convic- 
tion that  he  is  down  upon  Jack  this 
time,  'Why!  that  it  'ad  sawed  the 
tree  through,  of  course.' 

'0  ye're  a  poor  sort,  you  are. 
Stuff  yer  'eels  down  yer  mouth,  do,' 
says  Jack,  deprecatingly,  amid  roars 
of  laughter  from  the  crowd.  '  No, 
yer'd  find  that  somebody  a  precious 
sight  sharper  nor  you  nor  the  saw, 
ud  'ave  wfdked  off  with  it' 
'  WTiere,  now-ardays,  we  repeat,  is 
Cheap  Jack?  He  always  was  a  '  do ' 
of  ilie  course ;  has  any  mysterious 
reduplication  of  this  attribute  taken 
place,  whereby  he  is  now  a  dodo,  an 
extinct  species?  He  was  not  at 
Epsom,  he  was  not  at  Ascot.  At 
both  places  there  was  indeed  a  sort 
of  Hector,  the  wedding-ring  and 
gold-chain  seller,  but 

*  Qiwniitm  muUtus  ab  illo 
Hectoref 

What  wretchedly  witless  'patter' 
tiieirs !  '  Gentlemen,  1  'ave  no  con- 
nection whatsumdever  with  that 
himposition  which  is  now  a  goin' 
about  the  countery  to  decide  wagers 
between  the  Archbishop  of  Oem- 
terbury  and  the  Earl  of  Bussell :  I 
come  to  give  you  gold.  One  shilling 
is  all  I  require  for  this  gold  chain. 
I  am  in  dooty  bound  to  take  back 
the  harticles  to  my  employers  if 
they  do  not  contain  gold  to  the 
value  of  fifty  8hilling&  I  require,' 
Ac.  One  man  evidently  followed 
the  trade  of  field-preaching  on  Sun- 
days, for  he  brought  in  his  regula- 
tion phrases.  '  Do  you  dare,  I  say 
do  you  dare  to  let  this  golden  oppor- 
twaxty  pass  unheeded  ?  The  oppor- 
tunity IS  still  your  own,  and  do  you 
for  tiie  sake  of  your  paltry  shillings 
refuse  to  come?*  &c.  Two  or  three 
have  lost  their  right  hands,  a  fact 
that  in  some  measure  naturally  con- 
nects them  with  those  three  calen- 
ders, sons  of  kings,  who  were  each 
blind  of  the  ri^t  eye,  and  who 


were  so  agreeably  entertained  by 
the  frolicsome  ladies  of  Bagdad. 
And  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
resemblance  may  hold  still  further, 
inasmuch  as  the  royal  calenders  had 
their  heads  shavcvl ;  and  who  knows 
whether  these  men  have  not  at  least 
had  their  hair  cut  exceedingly  close 
at  the  state  expense? 

Let  us  look  at  one  more  show — 
the  good-natured  German  and  his 
cage  of  trained  birds — ^before  we 
turn  to  other  phases  of  life.  The 
canary  drag  is  just  going  to  start ; 
coachman  and  footman  have  got 
'  dere  epauletted  goats  and  gocked 
'ats  on ;  de  bassenger  in  a  ret  gloak 
is  inseit'—he  is  uncommonly  like 
the  man  of  mystery  who  looks  out 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  carriage  win- 
dow—and little  green  Jorge  has 
been  bidden  to  come  out  of  his  ca^ 
and  harness  himsell  But  Jorge  is, 
however,  reluctant ;  the  top  of  his 
head  is  worn  quite  bare  from  rubbing 
against  the  wire  noose  that  forms 
the  collar.  Under  terrible  threats 
he  gently  approaches  the  stableyard, 
and  then,  with  all  the  reckless  des- 
peration of  a  bather  about  to  take 
the  first  header  of  the  season,  he 
hemiesses  himself,  and  hops  along 
with  the  drae.  'Hi!  hi!  hi!  dat 
is  goot,  Jorge !  Now  go.'  Largesse, 
gentles  all,  for  Jorge's  fez-capped 
master.  

Next— to  attempt  the  manner  of 
the  phrasing  of  >iiT«  who  is  called 
'  the  cynical  curate  of  Meudon ' — 
next,  do  tlie  eyes  of  the  observant 
Scriptor  fall  upon  the  Stands,  which 
are  the  Grand,  the  Ladies',  the 
Stewards',  and  the  cunningly  wrought 
in  iron,  the  Subscribers'  Stands,  to- 
gether with  the  enclosures  of  turf 
planted  round  about  them.  For 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  multitude  of 
d^nsels  who  have  cheeks  like  unto 
Fair  Maids  of  Kent,  and  skins  like 
unto  the  tinted  Venus ;  bright-eyed, 
ogling,  modestjWhite-teethea,  cherry- 
lipped,  frisk,  laughing,  flirting,  mag- 
netic, ravishing  damsels.  And  wiui 
them  are  mingled  gallants  old  and 
young,  lean  sexagenarians  and  lusty 
springals,  from  such  as  wear  dyed 
wigs  of  dead  men's  hair  unto  those 
who  laboriously  train  iip  tlie  hardy 
crescent    mustechio.     This  merry 
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crowd  is  in  some  soi*t  ilivoi*>itU'(l 
with  the  racinfi;  men,  viz^  suoli  as 
unceasinpjly  roar  bets,  lay  o<l(ls,  .iiid 
back  fieULs ;  with  the  tip:ht-troiL«ortHl 
ti-ainers  and  stiinttnl  j(K'kc?ys  of  tlio 
l)arbs ;  yea,  and  e\\  n  \\ith  '  Mossot^' 
that  is  chiefly  yom-  lively  Gaul  and 
your  ponderous  German,  whodoliglit 
to  garnish  themselv(^  with  thin  boots, 
befrogged  coats,  small  hats,  and 
lightly  mounted  si)ectacles ;  who 
covet  decorations  and  all  the  forty 
species  of  the  plant  callal  after  Jean 
Nicot,  of  Nimea,  and  who  ever  cry 
in  the  tongues  of  their  lan(is  voyvas 
and  wumhrschoyu 

And  here  it  is  to  bo  remarked  that 
it  is  a  celestial  sight  to  8ee  the  co- 
lours of  the  damsels'  raiment;  for 
they  are  as  a  rainbow  set  against  the 
sky — rals,  blues,  yellows,  and  grtxins, 
tempered  with  the  sad  and  subfuse 
hues  of  the  gallants.  Of  these  pri- 
mary colours  are  to  be  discerned 
(and,  that  I  may  not  lie,  they  are  to 
bo  found  in  the  Eastern  Annexe  of 
the  Exhibition),  amongst  reds,  the 
orient  carmine,  and  the  aneline  crim- 
son, that  is  to  say  the  new  pink ;  of 
blues,  signifying  constancy,  the  lazu- 
line,  the  Eugenie,  the  aneline  purple, 
or  mauve,  and  the  Hiunboklt;  of 
yellows,  the  aureolin,  like  imto  mus- 
tard ;  the  cyanoline,which  resembleth 
railway  grease;  the  cadmium,  or 
powdei-ed  ditto,  whereof  when  com- 
pounded with  the  sober  sassafras  and 
fustic  must  the  famed  '  beurre  frais ' 
shade  be  confected;  and  of  greens, 
notably  the  sprightly  viridian,  and 
Scheele's,  or  arsenicatcd  green,  af- 
fected by  those  whose  hair  is  of  a 
Pickersgill  -  cum  -  Venetiano  tinge. 
Above  all  these  prevail  the  celestial 
white,  which  verily  signifieth  joy  and 
pleasure. 

For  dresses  the  damsels  wear  the 
fi-ail  tarlatanes,  the  muslins,  the  gre- 
nadines, and  the  silks  of  moire,  of 
glace,  and  of  Foulard ;  made  up,  as 
it  were,  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
and  three  ells,  wanting  a  nail :  thus 
are  the  gallants  kept  at  a  distance 
by  these  gowns,  for  they 'are  hooped, 
flowing,  round,  trailing,  flying, 
flounceid,  furbelowed,  fluted,  starched, 
niched  and  laced  gowns.  Their 
bonnets  fe,vour  a  spoon-bowl  side- 
ways, and  set  around  .them,  and  in 
the  pleasant  peaked  cavity  between 


them  jind  the  maj^sos  of  plain.  plait^<l, 
crispc^l,  coilnd,  fuzzy,  or  migucutcHl 
hair  arc  such  gewgaws  as  1k)ws,  knots 
and  Ix^ads;  flowers  such  as  rosos, 
violets,  heart 's-easo,  Lilies,  grasses, 
and  leaves ;  and  fruits  as  grapes  and 
(?h(Tries;  yea,  and  perched  on  the 
outside  of  some,  as  if  to  eat  of  those 
fruits,  are  even  the  Passaros  de  Sol, 
or  Biixls  of  Paradise,  concerning 
which  Aldovrandus  did  charge  ho- 
nest Pigjifetta  with  falsehootl,  in  that 
he  declared  they  had  feet. 

Thus  bravely  attired  do  the  dam- 
sels and  gallants  discourse  merrily 
together,  speaking  first  of  the  wea- 
ther and  of  compliments;  next,  of 
the  virtue  and  propriet>',  efficacy  and 
nature  of  being  at  Ascot ;  and  then, 
with  lisping,  drawling  and  simper- 
ing, of  sets  and  ixirtis,  with  namby- 
pamby,  fanfaronado,  twee<lle  -  dee, 
hark-to-twiuldle,  kiss-the-gold,  snul>- 
the-snobs-smartly,  and  sacrifices  in 
such  sort  to  the  goddess  Belgravia, 
as  to  hear  the  which  without  fidget- 
ing one  must  needs  stand  in  the 
Gamashes,  or  Boots  of  Patience. 


Who  cares  for  the  first  race  or 
two?  Not  even  the  betting  men, 
who  are  earning  their  bread  in  the 
enclosure  opjwsite;  for  they  aiti 
shouting  themselves  hoarse  over  Cup 
transactions.  A  bell  is  rung,  a  ruck 
of  pohc^men  walk  in  *  a  tlun  blue 
hne,'  as  best  they  can,  and  cry, 
'  Clear  the  course.*  There  is  a  pre- 
hminary  canter,  a  start,  sporting  men 
only  know  where !— query,  is  this  a 
case  in  which  extremes  meet  ? — a 
few  cries  of  '  Here  they  comoT 
'  Blue !'  '  Blue!'  *  EedP  '  No,  Yel- 
low wins  easy!'  and  a  gUmpse 
is  caught  of  some  jockey's  cap  as 
the  horses  gallop  past.  These  are 
the  only  fragmente  of  knowledge 
that  can  be  gathered  concerning  the 
minor  races  by  the  ordinary  mortal 
whose  standing  is  on  the  low  ground. 
It  is  pleasanter  for  him  to  occupy  the 
time  in  sauntering  among  the  ranks 
of  vehicles,  from  the  drags  and 
barouches  of  the  upper  crust  of  so- 
ciety congregated  near  the  winning- 
post,  through  the  descending  scale  of 
'  family  carriage,'  brougham,  jobbed 
clarence,  stage-coach,  'bus,  '  shay,' 
tax-cart,  and  '  wan,'  which  extends 
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in  either  diiectioii  from  the  culmi- 
nating ^int  It  18  wiser  for  him  to 
do  80,  sinoe  Innoh  time  is  doee  at 
huML 

Qood  people  all  who  take  enter- 
tajnmfflits,  perpend  a  while,  we  pray ; 
lor  on  these  jocasions  yon  genendly 
pity  the  wrong  objects.  It  is  true 
that  yon  ofbSi  see  racers  wofally 
whipped  and  spurred,  but  no  sooner 
is  the  struggle  over  than  tiiey  are 
caressed  and  tended,  and  the  traces 
of  punishment  are  removed  as  care- 
fully as  if  Miss  Todd's  coachman 
himself  were  in  command  of  afiOairs. 
Stable  lads  sponge  away  the  marks 
left  by  Fordham's  terrible  right  heel 
and  left  ann.  Trainers  pour  drink 
out  of  a  Rhine  wine  bottle  down  the 
horses'  throats,  until,  amidst  all  the 
head-tossing  and  champing,  it  is 
wonderful  tioat  the  neck  is  not  bitten 
to  glass  crumbs,  whereby  i^e  beve- 
rage, whatever  it  may  be,  would  be 
freely  tinctured  with  Prince  Ruperf  s 
drops.  As  for  the  tramps,  they 
batten  on  your  rich  fragments ;  re- 
member that,  for  a  day  or  so,  even 
the  unluckiest  of  them  will  &re 
about  as  sumptuously  as  the  majo- 
rity of  lap-dogs  are  accustomed  to 
do.  Any  importunate  gipsy  wHl 
now  get,  for  the  mere  aekmg,  six- 
pences and  shilHngB  from  those  who 
at  other  times  would  scarcely  give 
her  a  hal4)enny  to  ward  off  starva- 
tion. No,  these  are  not  legitimate 
objects  for  your  compassion.  Rather 
pity  men  who  come  down  from  town 
somehow,  and  trust  to  find  some 
one  who  will  give  them  a  luncheon, 
but  don't— briefless  barristers,  stray 
college  youths,  young  doctors,  sub- 
altems  living  as  nearly  as  they  can 
on  their  pay — any,  indeed,  whom 
you  may  Know  to  be  good  fellows, 
and  can  guess  have  very  slenderly 
famished  pockets.  If  some  Sama- 
ritan does  not  offer  them  a  hunch  of 
bread,  a  junk  of  meat,  and  a  sup  of 
drink  before  four  o'clock — for  the 
poor  creatures  will  live  in  sanguine 
hopes  until  that  hour— with  heavy 
hearts  and  blighted  prospects  they 
will  then  have,  in  newspaper  phrase, 
'  to  patronize  some  Boni&ce,  who  so 
liberally  caters  for  the  public  appe- 
tite;' or,  in  plain  English,  to  pay 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  for  coarse 
cold  meats,  stole,  damp-crusted  bread. 


unwashed  tumblers,  knives  brown 
with  the  vinegar  stains  of  ages,  and 
a  mingled  odour  of  brandy  and  water,, 
smoke,  tent,  and  trodden  grass. 

Who  is  it  that  always  wins  the 
sweep?  Why,  the  rich  man,  or  the 
'  screw '  of  the  party,  or  somebody's 
friend  who  dropped  in  to  lunch  at 
the  time  it  was  being  made  up — any 
one,  in  fiact,  but  your  own  worthy 
and  deserving  seft.  You  repent  of 
your  half-crown  at  the  moment  of 
drawing  from  the  hat  the  bit  of 
crumpled  paper  which  is  sure  to 
reveal  the  number  of  the  King  of 
the  CSannibal  Islands,  or  the  Sister 
to  the  Wizard  of  the  West  colt;  for 
experience  shows  that  winning  horses 
never  can  have  such  names.  Lucli^ 
do  th^  think  themselves  who  have 
this  day  drawn  Asteroid  or  Invest- 
ment— decidedly  the  two  popular 
fiivourites — though  it  seems  strange 
that  Asteroid  should  be  so  great  a 
one  when  Carbineer,  who  beat  him 
two  days  back,  is  in  the  race.  Even 
the  ring  consider  that  Carbineer, 
Investment,  and  Fairwater  have  a 
better  chance  than  Asteroid  has. 
But  Asteroid  wins,  nevertheless ;  thus 
affording  an  example  of  what  are 
called,  with  pleasant  irony, '  the  glo- 
rious uncertainties  of  the  turf.'  Yes, 
assuredly  there  are  uncertainties  on  • 
the  turf.  Those  who  saw  the  finish 
for  the  New  Stakes  report  that  more 
jockeys  than  one  were  evidently  im- 
willing  to  be  too  forward.  In  another 
race  a  horse  called  Caimcastle  seemed 
to  be  winning  easily,  when  he  was 
pulled  in  apparently  so  barefi&ced  a 
manner — '  to  avoid  swerving,'  *  the 
lad  said,  when  summoned  before  the 
stewards  next  day — ^that  he  was  only 
fourth!  However,  it  is  useless  to 
pry  into  the  wheels  within  wheels 
of  turf  machinery,  or  to  distress 
ourselves  about  the  very  dirty  hands 
that  sometimes  move  them.  We  are 
only  pleasure-seekers,  and  care  not 
a  sixpence  who  wins  or  who  loses. 
People  who  have  a  &ncy  for  betting 
know  the  amoimt  of  security  they 
can  expect,  just  as  well  as  those  who 
go  to  fashionable  morning  benefit 
concerts   with   an    attractive   pro- 

*  *  In  absence  of  any  material  evidence  to 
the  contrary  the  case  fell  to  the  ground.' — 
BeWs  Life. 
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on  carriagea    aie  busy  with  Uioir 


gnimnie,  know  what  awaite  them. 
At  all  eTents,  as  the  prima  donna  in 
the  'First  Night'  otwerveB.  'They 
ought  lo  be  pretty  well  naed  to  it  by 
this  time.' 

AM  now,  while  the  hotses  are 
a.'iaembling  at  the  starting  poet  the 
whole  aaaembly  is  lulled  to  tempo- 
rary quiet    People  in  stands  and 


who  have  beta  j, 

lees  excited.  The  nif^ers  leave  off 
their  nonsense,  and  he  down  on  the 
graas  in  company  with  the  smashed- 
in-noeed,  blear-eyed  fighting  man, 
the  Troubadour,  and  tho  Cure,  who 
is  enjoying  a  few  blessed  momenls 


of  rest,  and  meditatively  chewing  a 
blade  of  grass.  Belph^r  lifts  his 
Uttle  gills  off  their  stilts,  and  tho 
trio  snatch  a  hasty  meal.  Now  and 
then,  in  a  last  desperate  effort  to 
work  off  slock  remaining  on  hand,  a 
ragged  fellow  offers  '  a  c'rec'  k'yard 
an  a  markin'  pencil,  gents.'  The 
hoarse  roar  no  longer  rises  from  the 
betting  ring.  Tho  lower  grades  of 
bookmokcra,  who  take  up  their  po- 
sition in  pairs  near  the  ladies'  stand, 
are  also  silent  The  betting-lists  at 
the  entrances  to  the  refreshment 
booths  are  closed,  Thechain-aellera, 
the  Indian  juggler  who  breaks  stones 
with  his  ttun,  liBSome  hand,  the  bal- 
lad singers,  the  keepers  of  U.  0. 


tables,  knock-'em-downs,  and  dil- 
ferent  gomes  of  skill,  and  all  the 
thoosands  on  the  course,&Dm  Royalty 
to  riff-raff,  experience  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  luxury  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. But  this  halcyon  time  is  soon 
over.  The  distant  red  flag  ^Is,  and 
'  They're  off.'  Asteroid  leads  nearly 
the  whole  way,  and  wins  a  good  race 

Scaroely  have  the  jockeys  been 
weighed,  and  the  horses  led  to  their 
slablee,  than  down  comes  the  tain 
in  BO  steady  a  manner,  that  it  ap- 
pears likeiy  to  fall  for  an  hour  or  so. 
What  a  totally  unexpected  and  ad- 
mirable opportunity  of  making  for 
the  first  tram  home  again ! 


[S«"Tl.cGmtEi.' 
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'THE  OBEAT  EX.* 


DsAB  Mb.  Editob^ 

IF  all  the  articloB,  leaders,  para- 
graphs, critiqiieB,  and  statistics 
on,  of,  and  about  the  International 
E^bition  of  1862  were  coUected 
and  bound  up  together,  what  a 
nughiy  Tolume  we  should  have! 
AliBon's '  History  of  Europe,'  the '  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica/  one  month's 
issue  of  '  London  Society'  may  gi^e 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  text 
which  it  would  contain.  There  are 
some  good  old-fashioned  honest  folks 
who  put  great  faith  in  handbooks; 
who  read  up  Galignani's  'Guide' 
before  going  to  Paris,  and  persist  in 
looking  at  Italy  out  of  a  window  in 
Albemarle  Street  I  have  an  uncle — 
an  old  country  gentleman — who  for 
some  weeks  past  has  been  cutting 
out  columns  from  'The  Times'  to 
paste  in  his  commonplace-book,  that 
he  may  learn  what  to  seek,  see,  and 
avoid  in  the  Great  Show  at  Ken- 
sington. He  has  impressed  upon  his 
daughters  the  necessity  of  studying 
these  documents  before  they  presume 
to  enter  on  the  Cromwell  Bead ;  and 
when  the  young  ladies  drove  up,  by 
appointment,  the  other  day  with 
their  papa  to  my  chambers  in  Blank 
Street,  mey  wore  an  expression  of 
dismal  foreboding,  such  as  I  re- 
member on  the  countenance  of 
young  Pluckington,  my  college 
chum,  when  he  went  up  for  his 
'  smalls '  in  18 — .  The  Misses  Win- 
some, of  HoUygato,  I  say,  were  evi- 
dently under  an  impression  that  they 
were  about  to  undergo  a  sort  of 
social  ordeal  under  Captain  Fowke's 
variegated  roof;  that  if  they  fiuled  to 
admire  or  take  an  interest  in  certain 
objects  at  the  Exhibition,  when  they 
ought  to  have  done  so,  they  would 
be  guilty  of  great  impropriety,  which 
would  be  visited  by  severe  parental 
displeasure.  I  say  they,  but  the  &ct 
is,  that  one  of  them,  Miss  Rose  (who 
is,  to  my  mind,  the  best-looldng  of 
the  threej,  openly  avowed  to  me  her 
insubordmation  in  this  particular. 
'  I'm  very  sorry  you  know.  Jack,  as 
I  dare  say  you'll  think  me  very 
stupid,  but  I  really  can't  go  in  (as 
Harry  says)  for  admiring  things,  be- 
cause I'm  asked  to  do  so.    I  told  papa 


so  yesterday  at  the  Boyal  Academy, 
when  he  was  raving  about  Mr. 
Scumbleton's  picture,  and  I — I'm 
afraid  'twas  very  naughty  of  me,  but 
I  really  did  tiiink  Queen  Dido's 
cheeks  were  like  Ribetone  pippins. 
You  see,  my  dear  cousin,  I  admire 
whatever  pleases  me  moist,  and  if 
that  isn't  good  taste,  can  I  help  it? 
I  think  this  bonnet  very  pretty — 
perhaps  you'd  call  it  a  fright--(I 
saw  you  looking  at  it.  Sir,  just  now). 
Apresl  shall  I  say  that  our  notions 
don't  assimilate,  or  that  your  eye 
wants  education?' 

These  flippant  remarks  were  made, 
I  should  explain,  sotto  voce,  in  the 
barouche  where  I  was  sitting  bodkin 
between  Miss  Rose  and  her  sister 
Agnes,  while  Mr.  W.  was  examining 
witii  close  attention  a  map  of  the 
Exhibition,  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  precise  locality  of  the  Eoh-i- 
Noor.  It  is  wonderful,  by  the  way, 
what  an  infinity  of  pains  people  will 
take  to  get  a  peep  at  that  celebrated 
jewel.  When  I  last  saw  it  there  was 
a  long  queue  of  women  waiting  to  be 
presented,  as  if  it  held  a  drawing- 
room,  and  they  had  come  to  pay 
their  homage.  What  a  life  police- 
man X  must  lead!  To  stuid  there 
in  the  midst  of  a  galaxy  of  beauty, 
rank,  and  fashion,  sternly  exclaim- 
ing, '  Parse  on,  please ;  please,  parse 
on.  Now,  ladies,  will  you  parse  on,' 
&c.,  r^ardless  of  the  charms  before 
him ! .  That  man,  I  say,  must  possess 
a  peculiar  temperament,  and  no 
doubt  Sir  Rich^d  Mayne  selects  a 
misogynist  for  the  unchivalrous,  but 
perhaps  remunerative  office. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion, after  the  ladies  had  piloted 
their  crinolines  with  great  dexterity 
through  the  turnstile,  and  indulged 
in  the  first  outburst  of  admiration  at 
the  dazzling  scene  before  them,  we 
set  about  examim'ng  in  detail  the 
principal  objects  aroimd  us.  Pater- 
nunilias,  armed  with  at  least  half  a 
dozen  catalogues,  was  at  first  for 
going  steadily  through  the  English 
section,  commencing  at  the  South 
Court,  Eastern  Annexe,  and  actually 
began  to  read  out  under  Class  I : 

'  I.  Aaron,  E.  &  W.,  Liverpool, 
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hydi-aulic  liiucstoiie,  Halkyii  Cliirt 
stone,  ami  Holywell  Roman  cenxont 
stone/  &c. 

But  finding  that  in  this  way  ho 
would  have  to  note  some  six  th(^u- 
sand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-tivo 
articles  in  the  Industrial  D('])urt- 
ment  alone,  he  wa.s  obli^'cd  to 
abandon  the  scheme,  wliich,  to  say 
the  truth,  if  scrupulously  cju-ried 
out,  would  have  kept  us  in  the 
building  about  six  wcx^ks,  instead  of 
six  hours,  reckoning  from  1 1  a.m.  on 
that  identical  morning. 

Of  course,  IMessrs.  Minton's  majo- 
lica fountain,  with  its  plashing  jets, 
its  delicate  perfume,  its  cenimic  and 
seraphic  deitias,  ehcitod  a  round  of 
praise,  and  Muss  Kitty  (her  papa's 
esi)ecial  pet,  tet.  9^),  gracefully  inau- 
gurated the  proceedmgs  by  plimging 
her  pocket-liandkerchief  with  enthu- 
siasm into  the  scented  water,  thereby 
obliging  me,  who  acted  as  i^reux 
cavaUer  to  the  party,  to  carry  about 
for  the  rest  of  the  morning  a  lump 
of  saturated  cambric,  to  the  irre- 
parable damage  of  my  best  coat  (one 
of  Poole's  exquisite  inventions), 
which  casualty  I  have  not  yet  ceasotl 
to  deplore. 

Presently  the  sound  of  Ix^lls  at- 
tracted us  into  the  south-east  tran- 
sept, where  Miss  Agnas,  remarkable 
for  ecclesiastical  sentiment  and  me- 
dieval tendencias,  went  into  raptures 
at  Mr.  Scott's  screen  for  Hereford 
Cathedral,  with  its  wrought-iron  and 
hammered  copper  foliage ;  but  when 
we  came  to  Mr.  Nesfiold's  dairy 
fountain — prol)abIy  the  most  artistic 
basin  that  butter  ever  floated  in — 
with  that  wonderful  peacock  of  in- 
laid British  marbles,  and  the  seasons 
all  cunningly  devised  around,  she 
was  for  persuading  her  father  to 
order  a  similar  one  for  Hollygate; 
and  I  verily  beheve  would  have  ex- 
changed places  with  Betty  at  home, 
and  scalded  the  cream  with  her  own 
fair  hands,  so  that  her  wish  was  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
epidemic — this  'moyen  age'  mania 
in  our  island  at  the  prasent  time: 
when  and  how  did  it  fii-st  arise? 
From  Pugin's  ashes  or  the  writings 
of  Ruskin  ?  How  has  it  gained  such 
hold  on  the  hearts  of  Young  Eng- 
land ?    We  see  evidences  of  it  now, 


more  or  less,  in  every  church,  in 
(iVi'vy  home,  in  every  shop  we  enter. 
It  is  pointing  oiu*  windows,  and  in- 
l::yinj?  our  cabinets,  and  gothicizing 
the  ])lates  we  eat  from,  the  chairs  on 
wliich  we  sit,  the  papers  on  our 
walN.  It  iniiuunce»s  the  binding  of 
our  b(>oks,  the  colour  of  our  carpets, 
tlie  slmpo  of  our  boer-jugs,  picture- 
frames,  candlesticks — ^what  not  ?  As 
we  strolled  into  the  court  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  3Iessrs.  Morris  and 
Co.'s  me<li8eval  furniture  tapestries, 
&c.,  who  could  liave  believed  that  it 
represented  manufactures  of  the 
19th  century — ^the  age,  par  ejxd- 
lertccy  of  cog-wheels  and  steam  rams 
and  rifled  cannon  ?  Six  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  the  style  of 
yon  cabinet  was  in  vogue.  On  such 
a  faldstool  as  this  the  good  St  Louis 
may  have  prayed.  Can't  you  ima- 
gine Blanche  of  Castile  arranging 
her  tresses  at  that  mirror?  I  de- 
clare the  thought  suggested  itself  as 
I  caught  my  fair  cousin  glancing  at 
her  reflection  with  no  small  compla- 
cency. '  Wouldn't  you  like  to  go 
and  see  !Mr.  Flaxman's  new  statue  of 
"  Femiile  Vanity  ?" '  said  I.  WTiere- 
upon  Mi.ss  Rase,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head,  and  looking  mighty  sulky,  re- 
marked that  she  was  ready  to  go 
wherever  her  papa  wished.  Mr. 
W^insome,  on  his  part,  said  that  he 
hadn't  much  tasto  for  sculi^ture, 
which  was  rather  a  relief  to  me,  for 
to  say  the  truth,  there  ia  no  such 
statue  in  the  place ;  and  as  for  Mr. 
Flaxman,  I  l)eheve  he  died  some 
forty  yeare  ago. 

Presently  we  come  up  to  a  case 
filled  with  the  skeletons  of  reptiles, 
and  the  gu4s  exclaim,  'Oh!  how 
nasty !'  in  a  pretty  little  chorus.  We 
trace  the  form  of  frogs,  fish,  lizards, 
&c.,  in  httle  frameworks  of  delicate 
bones.  Who  can  remember  all  their 
names?  There  was  one  of  the  '  Dry- 
ophis  prasina,'  wliich  looked  Hke  a 
kiiot  of  whipcord,  and  a  hundred 
others  that  I  nave  forgotten. 

They  say  that  the  average  height 
of  Englishmen  is  greater  now  than 
in  the  days  of  chivalry;  but  if  this  is 
the  case,  we  must  at  least  have  de- 
generated in  muscle  or  energy,  or 
devotion  to  the  sex.  Look  at  the 
armour  exhibited  by  M.  Granger, 
and  compare  tiie  spirit  of  the  man 


who  donned  it,  to  do  battle  in  a 
toornay  foi  hie  ladye-lore,  with  that 
of  oar  modem  IhindiearjB,  who 
think  it  a  'baw'  even  to  dress  for  a 
balL  It  isn't  plack  we  want  in  oar 
oompoeition.  when  we  hare  to  fight 
in  a  good  canse,  we  fight— like  En- 
glitjhmen;  bat  to  stand  np  and  cud- 
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gel  each  other  until  we  are  black 
and  bloe,  becaoae  Sylvia's  eyes  are  of 
the  former,  and  Chloe's  of  the  latter 
tint— b>  go  about  swetuing  that  our 
Bweethearte  are  incompaiable,  and 
pommelling  gentlemen  who  differ 
from  that  opinion,  would  bo  mon- 
strous now-a-days.     When  I  first 


read  'Don  Qnixote,'  I  saw  no  eatire 
in  the  story.  I  sympathized  with 
tiie  knight  of  Salamanca,  and  half 
beliered  that  the  windmills  might 
bare  been  giants  after  all.  Why 
oonld  not  my  hero  really  remain  a 
hero,  and  governor  of  that  island 
where  Sanono  Fanza  so  impartially 
administered  justice?  How  much 
more  pleaaant  to  gallop  round  the 
lists,  deling  all  comers,  than  to  bo 
puzzling  over  syntax  on  a  summer's 
morning  I  That  is  the  way  one  rea- 
BOaa  at  thirteen.  It  is  in  after  yciirs 
we  appreciate  Cervantes  in  another 
way;  when  we  are  more  sophisti- 
catod— when  we  have  acquired  a 
taste  for  satire,  and  Mr.  Allsopp's 


ale,  and  other  » 


3  of  bitter  plea- 


Tho  ladies  seemed  mnch  charmed 
with  Mr.  Gibson's  cream-colonred 
deities,  which,in  trnth,  possess  a  kind 
of  vitality  impossible  to  render  in 
cold,  white  marble.  His  statue  of 
Venus  has  a  tortoise  at  her  feet, 
emblematical  of  those  feminine  and 
domestic  virtues  for  which  we  know 
that  goddess  was  renowned,  and 
which  she  encouraged  by  her  ex- 
ample in  Olympus.  Then  there  is 
Pandora  (old  Winsome  would  call 
her  Panderer,  and  I  really  hadn't  the 
face  to  correct  him),  the  first  mortal 
womnn  that  ever  lived,  if  we  may 
l)ut  any  tajth  in  the  pages  of  Hesiod. 
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The  original  lady  was  ma<le  by 
Vulcan,  at  the  partioular  reciuest  of 
Jupiter,  to  punish  Prometheus — a 
youth  of  the  |Xirio<l— for  stealing  fire 
fi*om  heaven,  and  other  ungentle- 
manlike  conduct — by  *  What  do  you 
think,  my  dear  Rose?'  Why— 6r/ 
givinfj  liini  a  wife.  (I  must  here  ex- 
plain that  I  was  acting  as  cicerone 
to  the  party,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  to  descrilKj  everytliing  I  came 
across.) 

'  A  xvift  to  punish  him,  sir !   what 

do  you  mean  ?    I  don't  beheve ' 

the  girls  begin. 

*  Well,  not  exactly  the  wife  her- 
self,' said  I  (for  yoa  see  I  was  get^ 
ting  into  a  mess  with  the  women) ; 
'  but  a  l)ox  which  she  brought  with 
her,  containing  a  host  of  evils — ^mil- 
liners' bills,  and  late  hours  and 
a  bad  temper,  and  a  quantity  of 
httle  foolish  jealousies  and  peevish 
ways.* 

*  Well,  Jack ;  and  did  Prometheus 
marry  her?'  ask  my  fair  interro- 
gators, getting  interested. 

*  No,  he  was  a  downy  young  man 
and  wouldn't  have  her  at  any  price,' 
said  I,  very  pluckily ;  '  but  his  bro- 
ther Epimetheus  was  less  fortunate, 
and  after  a  short  engagement,  they 
were  married  at  St.  Geor — ' 

'  Oh,  wliat  nonsense! — why  you 
know  it  wasn't  built  then,'  cries 
Miss  Kitty,  who  is  well  up  in  her 
dates,  and  has  been  listening  with 
open  mouth  to  the  discourse. 

*  Right,'  I  answered,  '  I  forget  the 
name  of  the  church,  but  every  other 
word  of  the  story  is  true ;  and  if  you 
don't  believe  me,  I  refer  you  to  Dr. 
Lempriere,  who  has  left  us  a  fedthfiil 
record  of  all  the  circumstances.' 

We  wander  on  through  Zollverein, 
and  while  Paterfisunilias  is  making 
notes  of  the  produce  of  Grossherzog- 
thum  Baden,  or  some  such  tuipro- 
nounceable  district,  the  Misses  Win- 
some insist  on  my  stopping  to  look 
at  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism 
which  represents  a  peasant  sitting 
on  a  clock-case,  eating  potatoes  at 
the  rate  of  sixteen  per  minute.  The 
business-like  air  with  which  this 
individual  raises  each  bulb  to  his 
capacious  mouth,  bolts  it,  and  then 
dives  down  into  his  porringer  for 
another,  is  unequalled  m  oomicalness 
by  anything  in  the  Exhibition ;  but 


when  the  macliinory  hiv^  run  down, 
the  feeble  effoi-ts  which  he  makes  to 
get  anothtT  sj)o<)nful — half  raising 
it  to  his  lii)s  by  convulsive  jerks, 
and  tinally  aliandouing  the  vegetable 
out  of  sluvr  vifi  iucrtioy  reach  a  point 
of  absurdity  beyond  which  it  would 
l)e  difficult  to  proceed. 

Of  course  we  made  a  point  of 
hunting  up  the  Chinese  skull  set  in 
gold  as  a  drinking  vessel  and  brought 
from  the  Emperor's  siunmer  jmlace. 
It  is  said  to  Ixi  that  of  Confucius,  but 
how  the  philosopher's  cranium  came 
to  l)e  put  to  such  ignoble  use,  our 
catalogue  fails  to  inform  us. 

In  the  Eastern  Courts  our  eyes  are 
charmed  by  an  endless  variety  of 
colour  applied  to  textile  fabrics  in 
most  taiiteful  and  harmonious  de- 
signs. Turkey  sends  carpets,  and 
scarves,  and  rugs,  and  slippers,  and 
tobacco  pouches,  woven  or  em- 
broidered in  tnie  oriental  spirit; 
and  then,  under  a  glass  case,  beau- 
tifidly  packed  in  tempting  bundles, 
are  some  cigars,  exhibited  by  a 
Greek  merchant,  who  gives  his  ad- 
dress as  Constantinople  und  Lvicester 
Square  (/).  *  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona 
ferentes,'  is  a  quotation  which  we 
hear  occasionally  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  I  saw  owe  lady  in  the 
north-eastern  gallery,  who  not  only 
did  not  appear  to  fear  the  Greeks, 
but  actually  accepted  largess  from 
them  in  the  shape  of  huge  spoonfuls 
of  honey  from  Salamis  and  .ffigina  for 
herself  and  daughters,  which  they 
ate  with  wondeiful  relish.  I  say 
BiKX)nftds  out  of  sheer  politeness; 
for  the  fact  is  that  the  instrument 
used  to  extract  the  confection  vrB& 
a  clasp-knife.  'Oh,  it's  delicious, 
ma!'  Mesdemoiselles  exclaim;  'try 
some  out  of  the  other  bottle,*  and 
here  the  good-natured  custode  dives 
down  into  the  produce  of  Megara 
and  feeds  his  guests  again.  I  left 
them  eating  green  olives  by  way  of 
a  bonne  bouche,  and  all  I  can  say  is, 
I  hope  their  lunch  did  not  disagree 
with  them. 

In  Siam  we  notice  the  embroi- 
dered silk  petticoat  of  a  lady  of  rank, 
the  Siamese  ambassador's  teapot, 
and  the  King  of  Siam's  gold-mounted 
opium-pipe;  also  a  novel  by  some 
native  author,  described  as  a  love- 
story,  in  manuscript,  and  folded  in 
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ft  zigzag  fashion  for  greater  con- 
Tenience  in  reading. 

I  think  half  the  pleasure  derived 
by  the  mere  sight-seer  from  such  an 
Exhibition  as  this,  is  the  facility 
with  which  one  can  rove  about  from 
one  scene  to  another  of  a  totally 
opposite  character.  We  are  perpe- 
tually crossing  over  to  France,  or 
coasting  along  the  Mediterranean. 
We  leave  the  mosaics  of  Home  to 
inspect  the  produce  of  New  Zealand, 
and  go  from  Indian  punkahs  to 
Bohemian  glass.  We  vibrate  be- 
tween the  two  hemispheres  and  find 
in  each  an  endless  source  of  amuse- 
ment We  had  just  been  examining 
some  gorgeous  embroidery  from  the 
colour-loving  East,  when,  losing 
ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  courts 
and  passages,  we  came  upon  an 
English  sewing-machine.  There 
was  a  little  crowd  collected  to  see 
it  worked,  but  whether  attracted  by 
an  interest  in  the  apparatus  itself 
or  the  pretty  fiedr-haired  girl  who 
guided  it,  I  canuot  say.  Both,  in 
their  several  ways,  were  agreeable  to 
look  upon.  The  machine  was  a 
lady-like,  natty  little  machine — none 
of  your  double-acting,  centrifrigid 
pumps,  or  rude  hydraulic  rams. 
There  was  no  needless  noise,  or  fussy 
complication  of  cog-wheels  about  it. 
I  believe  its  only  motive  power  was 
the  tiny  foot  of  its  directress,  who, 
when  she  had  very  dexterously  ar- 
ranged the  piece  of  cloth  and  braid 
on  which  she  was  to  operate  in  their 
proper  places,  set  the  lathe  going,  and 
off  the  needle  went,  doing  its  work 
80  rapidly  and  well — there  I  verily 
believe  if  I  had  wanted — say  a  smok- 
ing-cap  and  pair  of  slippers  em- 
broidered while  I  stood  there,  I 
should  not  have  been  kept  long 
waiting  for  them.  It  was  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  the  little  maid  cleverly 
turning  about  the  cloth,  so  that  as 
the  braid  fell  and  was  stitched  upon 
it,  it  formed  a  pattern  at  her  fancy ; 
and  I  don't  know  how  long  I  might 
have  stayed  and  watched  her,  had 
not  Miss  Hose  asked  me,  in  her 
usual  bantering  strain,  whether  I 
was  not  asham^  of  myself  for  star- 
ing so  at  the  xxx)r  child,  with  whom 
she  vowed  I  wanted  to  get  up  a 
flirtation — a  charge  in  which  I  need 
scarcely  say  there  was  not  a  shadow 


of  truth;  and  here  I  began  remark- 
ing to  my  cousin  that  I  thought  it 
extremely  hard  a  fellow  couldn't  go 
and  look  at  a  sewing  machine  with- 
out subjecting  himself  to  such  base 
asper— 

'  Hush,  you  stupid  boy,'  exclaims 
Miss  Bose;  '  don't  you  see  papa  is 
beckoning  to  us.'  And  t^en  at  the 
parental  sununons  we  left  ^e  place 
and  mounted  up  into  the  gallery. 

The  object  of  this  ascent  I  pre- 
sently discovered  to  be  no  less  im- 
portant a  one  than  that  of  lunch,  an 
mstitution  which,  if  I  had  been  dis- 
posed to  overlook,  would  have  hesa 
forcibly  suggested  to  us  by  the  gra- 
dually increasing  consumption  of 
sandwiches  and  a  strong  odour  of 
rum  and  water  (it  was  a  '  shilling 
day)  in  various  parts  of  the  building. 
Indeed,  there  were  visitors  who 
began  to  indulge  in  that  refection 
about  half  an  hour  after  entering 
the  Exhibition.  Some  people  are 
always  eating.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  old  lady  who  travels  second 
class  from  London  to  Plymouth — I 
know  her  well.  She  wears  a  rusty 
black  silk  dress  and  mittens.  I  re- 
cognize her  by  her  full-bodied  ging- 
ham and  sandy  brown  '  front,'  but, 
above  all,  by  her  fapsb  paboel. 
When  I  enter  a  carriage  on  the 
Great  Western  Line,  I  look  out  for 
that  paper  parcel,  and  bribe  the 
guard  with  that  '  smallest  gratuity' ' 
(the  acceptance  of  which  may  be  tiie 
cause  of  his  instant  dismissal)  to  let 
me  sit  somewhere  else  in  the  train, 
for  I  know  that  Pandora's  box  was 
a  joke  to  that  awful  parcel.  Some- 
times that  old  lady  outwits  me.  She 
craftily  conceals  the  odious  packet. 
I  don't  mind  saying  that  I've  seen 
her  sitting  on  it;  and  how,  I  ask, 
can  one  be  prepared  to  meet  such 
manoeuvring  as  this?  Well,  Uie 
train  starts,  and  I  take  up  my 
'  Locke  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing,' and  my  Whately's  '  Logic,'  my 
Tupper,  or  any  other  light  reading 
that  I  may  have  provided  myself 
with.  We  pass  the  Ealing  station 
and  Hanwell.  We  are  nearing 
Slough,  when  I  hear  a  fatal  rustle. 
It  is— no — ^yes.  It  is  tlie  paper 
parcel! 

What  is  the  use  of  telling  me  the 
contents?   I  know  them  all.    There 


is  the  tight  compnsB  of  ham  and  lozengee  which  are  taim  elovly,  de- 

brGoil— £ere  is  the  sticky  Bath  bun  liberately.uideDiphatJcaUirtliroiigh- 

and  the  Saubnry  cake,  all  cnrrantB  out  the  leet  of  the  journey.    But  I 

andEngar.    'Hiere  is  the  hard-boiled  am  digTeesing. 

^g,  the  shell  of  which  has  to  be  There  are,  I  beheve,  Beyeral  dining 

broken  off  and  thrown  out  of  win-  and  luncheon  eetabliahmentB  in  the 

dow  to  be  blown  back  in  my  &ce.  Exhibition,  some  of  which  are  better 

and  above  all,  by  way  of  bonne-  thanothets.    I  euppoeewe  hitupon 

bouche,  there  are  the  peppermint  the  wrong  one;  but  PateriamiliaH 


had  found  it  out  by  the  help  of  his 
^pviind  plan  with  great  ingenuity, 
iind  as  one  gets  into  rather  confused 
notions  about  cardinal  points  in  the 
building,  and  we  might  have  searched 
a  long  time  for  another  refitaurant, 
I  followed  hill  passively  in,  and 
was  about  to  ask  for  the  bill  of  fare, 
when  we  were  stopped  at  the  door 
by  an  official  and  told  to  take  onr 
tickctn. 

*  Tickets  I  What  for  ?'  I  asked  in 
some  astonishment  '  Cold  dinner — 
'arf-a-crown— pay  there—'  was  the 
i-eply .  Falling  good  -  humouredly 
into  tliis  go-a-heed,  but  rather  un- 
satisfactory arrangraient  of  paying 


for  what  one  hasn't  yet  had,  we 
lirst  take  our  tickets  and  then  our 
seats.  Presently  an  oheequious 
youth,  with  a  napkin  under  his  arm, 
rushes  up  Mid  nays— 

'  Vat  refrezzment  yill  you  'avo. 
Bare?'  with  an  air  of  Buch  consum- 
mate confidence,  that  we  are  at  once 
assured  of  his  natioDality.  The  ban- 
quet then  proceeds  in  tiie  following 
order,  and  I  hope  the  proprietor  of 
the  'establishment  will  not  take  it 
amiss  when  I  suggest  that  if  he  re- 
duced the  number  of  coxaaee  to  two 
or  even  one  eatable  plat,  he  would 
find  more  cuBtomers  than  twelve  in 
his  capacious  salon  at  a  time,  such 
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being  the  number  of  '  half-<3iOTvners ' 
when  ^tfe  -visited  it  at  a  p.m.  This 
was  the 

Befbbzzhxnt. 

A  teacnpfol  of  weeLk  gravy,  with 
the  chill  off,  into  which  some  carrot 
parings  had  been  thrown.  ' 

A  dice  of  pink  beef  of  a  remark- 
able and  curionsly  coarse  grain,  in- 
teresting to  physiologists  as  an  ex- 
ample of  fibrons  stracture. 

Seyeral  potatoes  about  the  size  of 
nutmegs  and  nearly  as  hard. 

A  slice  fipom  one  of  Watling's  pork 
pies  without  the  crust,  called  nere 
'  Gallantfne,*  in  consequence,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  addition  of  a  piece  of 
parsley. 

A  bit  of  last  year's  bride-cake, 
boiled,  and  then  allowed  to  stand 
until  quite  cold.  (N.B.  This  deli- 
cious dish  has  received  the  name  of 
phmhuden.  A  very  little  of  it  is  suf- 
ficient at  a  time.) 

A  lettuce  and  some  Stilton  cheese. 

Dessebt. 

Three  cherries  steeped  in  British 
brandy. 

Draught  bitter  ale  is  of  course 
xmknown;  but  flat  bottled  beer  is 
liberally  supplied  at  one  shilling  per 
quart. 

We  did  not  venture  on  the  wines. 

When  we  had  somewhat  recovered 
from  the  effect  of  the  '  refrezzment,' 
we  saUied  forth  again.  The  first 
objects  which  engaged  our  attention 
were  some  lay  figures,  dressed  as 
Norw^an  peasants,  and  '  objects,' 
indeed,  they  were.  A  label  tells  us 
that  one  of  them  is  in  bridal  costume, 
but  whether  it  is  meant  for  man  or 
woman,  Hymen  only  knows.  Beads, 
tinsel,  and  coloured  cloth  make  up 
the  nuptial  dress,  and  from  the 
head  rises  an  enormous  crown  which 
I  suppose  is  worn  during  the  honey- 
moon. 

'They're  buy-a- brooms  I  tell 
ye,'  said  an  old  lady,  from  White- 
chapel,  who  had  just  come  up, 
'  that's  what  they  are,  and  that's  the 
father  —  or  else  the  mother,'  she 
added,  after  a  pause.  '  At  all  evints, 
it  makes  no  hods— it's  one  of  the 
family;  and  how  Christian  pipple 
can  make  such  guys  of  theirselves. 


I  can't  think.  I  never  see  such 
waists,'  &c.,  dsc. 

And  here,  glancing  at  Miss  Win- 
some's  ele^iant  toilefle,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  fashion  whom 
we  reverence  was  a  most  capricious 
goddess,  whose  worship  was  attend- 
ed by  much  unnecessary  expense. 
Here  on  our  dummy  was  a  wedding 
garment  which  would  probably  last 
the  wearer  her  life,  and  perhaps  be 
handed  down  to  her  children  as  an 
heirloom. 

'  But  these  are  peasants'  dresses. 
Jack,'  interposes  my  fur  cousin,  to 
whom  I  had  been  explaining  mj 
notions. 

'Feasants,  my  dear!'  I  answer. 
'A  htmdred  years  ago  English 
women  in  your  station  of  life  had 
but  one  dress — ^I  mean,  one  holiday 
dress— at  a  time,  and  they  kept  it 
for  years.  Now,  you  have  a  new  one 
every  month.  That  was  a  beautiful 
"foulard"  I  saw  you  in  the  other 
day:  now  you  are  wearing  barege. 
When  you  go  back  to  HoUygate,  I 
suppose,  you  will  take  an  alpaca 
lustoe  with  you,  and  i)erhaps  a  pop- 
lin  or  two — * 

'Stop,  for  mercy's  sake,  my  dear 
Jack,'  cries  Rose,  who  was  laughmg 
in  a  most  indecorous  way.  '  How 
on  earth  came  you  to  know  anything 
about  alpaca  lustre  ?' 

I  did  not  choose  to  satisfy  her 
curiosity ;  but  the  fact  is,  that, 
lonching  the  other  morning  at  the 
Chanticleer,  where  they  take  in  the 
'  Illustrated  IiondonNews,'  I  lighted 
on  a  paragraph,  headed  'Faxons 
for  Jmy,'  accompanied  by  a  wood- 
cut, in.  which  two  young  ladies,  with 
miraculously  slender  waists,  and 
hands  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown, 
were  represented  talking  to  each 
other  over  their  left;  shoulders  on  an 
ottoman;  and  having  studied  this 
semi-of&cial  document  at  my  leisure, 
I  was  in  a  position,  you  see,  to  talk 
with  some  authority  on  the  subject 

'Well,  sir,'  pursued  Miss  Win- 
some, '  if  you  insist  on  my  dressing 
like  a  Norwegian  peasant,  perhaps 
you  will  oblige  me  by  wearing  that 
costume,'  and  here  she  pointed  to  an 
American  Indian's  dress— one  of  the 
Melaceet  tribe,  I  think — made  chiefly 
of  coloured  flannel,  embroidered 
with  beads,  in  which,  I  dare  say. 
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with    my    commanding    fipriire,    I 
should  have  lookcxl  cxtremelv  well. 

*  A  capital  idea/  said  T ;  '  but  you 
will  observe  it  was  niiide  by  bis 
squaw.  Where  could  I  hope  to  find 
such  a  useful  helpmate  ?' 

'  Useful,  sir — '  she  Ix^pin. 

'  Yes,  Rose — ornamental  too — but 
certainly  useful.  "WTien  an  English- 
man wants  to  live  on  three  hundred 
a  year  that  is  what  he  must  look  out 
for — a  squuw  who  will  take  liim  for 
better  or  woi*se,  es]^cially  the  latter 
— a  sciuaw  who  will  light  his  pipe 
and  embroider  his  mocass — well — 
dam  Ms  socks,  and  get  him  his 
breakfast,  and  help  Betty  to  make 
the  bed  when  he  has  gone  forth  to 
battle,  or  prepare  the  feast  for  his 
return.  There  are  hundreds  such 
squaws  in  London  —  poor  men's 
wives  we  call  them.* 

'  Indeed !'  says  my  cousin,  looking 
Tory  solemn, '  I  thought  that ' 

What  she  thought  at  that  moment 
I  never  knew,  for  just  then  old  Win- 
some again  hove  in  sight,  with  his 
catalogues,  and  we  went  off  to  Nova 
Scotia. 

Well,  I  shan't  detail  all  we  saw 
there.  There  were  some  blase-look- 
ing l)ottled  fish  standing  on  their 
tails,  with  their  mouths  wide  open, 
as  if  they  were  tired  already  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  were  yawning  out 
of  pure  ennui ;  and  there  was  a  de- 
taclunent  of  red  herrings,  connnanded 
by  an  efficient  bloater,  drawn  up 
imder  a  glass  case,  like  a  little  guard 
of  honour;  and  there  were  some 
water-colour  drawings,  and  some 
l)ears'  grease,  and  a  piano,  and  a 
pony  phaeton,  and  a  set  of  aiiificial 
teeth,  and  several  specimens  of  gra- 
nite and  *  curhng '  stones,  and  curling 
irons  too,  for  what  I  know — one 
can't  remember  everj'thing,  and, 
what  is  more,  they  have  all  been 
described  in  our  daily  papers. 

We  wander  about  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  notice,  in  their  turn,  a 
score  of  wonders.  The  electiic  tele- 
graph, that  prints  off  the  message 
which  it  brings;  and  Viscount  de 
Kersolon's  keyless  lock,  which  is 
accessible  in  4,586,471,424  different 
ways,  and  yet  defies  detection,  with 
a  premium  of  200I,  to  any  amateur 
burglar  who  will  open  it.  Presently 
we  come  upon  Reynolds's  machine 


for  making  clay  pij-n-*,  and  watch 
with  sonic  interest  the  doxteroiLs 
manner  in  which  they  are  handlal 
by  the  fair  o(vu])ant  of  tlie  stall,  as 
she  sha])€^s,  sm<x)thes,  picirces,  and 
finally  blows  through  them  to  insure 
a  {rve  passage  for  that  frngrant  cloud 
which  by-and-by  will  ascend  from 
their  l>owls  to  the  lips  of  thousands. 

We  stay  for  a  minute  to  look  at 
the  }iydro-i)neumatic  glass  fountains 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Atkins,  for  it  is 
cool  and  refreshing  to  see  the  water 
bubbhng  through  these  tiny  crj'stal 
tulK\s  and  tailing  into  the  Imsin 
below. 

And  then  PaterfamiUas  draws  our 
attention  to  a  model  wliich  repre- 
sents a  scheme  for  saving  life  in 
shipwreck.  We  got  peeps  of  it 
over  the  heads  or  between  the 
shoulders  of  nautical  gentlemen, 
who  crowd  around  and  bring  their 
criticisms  and  a  strong  smell  of  tar 
to  bear  upon  tlie  subject.  There  is 
the  dismantled  little  ship  riding  in  a 
heavy  sea,  and  around  it,  buffeting 
with  the  mimic  waves,  float  pigmy 
mariners,  whose  cheerful,  rosy  faces 
and  contident  expression  speak  vo- 
lumes for  the  efficacy  of  the  apjmra- 
tus.  On  the  shore  mav  be  seen  the 
coast  guard,  -mth  very  blue  eyes  and 
very  blue  shirts,  standing  alwut  in 
geometrical  attitudes,  hke  diagrams 
in  Euclid  without  the  letters,  or 
doing  their  work  with  as  much  ala- 
crity as  one  could  expect  from  such 
small  creatures  with  such  awfully 
big  waists. 

I  think  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Graham  have  exercised  a  sound  dis- 
cretion in  placing  mirrors  near  the 
works  of  tapisserie  which  they  exhi- 
bit, at  least  if  their  object  is  to 
attract  attention  from  the  ladies. 
There  are  few  coiurts,  depend  on  it, 
of  which  they  will  entertain  such 
agreeable  reminiscences  —  few  in 
wliich  they  will  have  such  abundant 
opportunities  for  self-examination. 
'How  beautiful!  —  really  magnifi- 
cent!' I  heard  some  stately  dame 
exclaim,  as  she  swept  her  jupon  by 
a  highly-decorated  cheval  glass,  and 
to  this  moment  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  her  observation  was  applied 
to  the  upholstery  or  her  own  lovely 
figure. 
*I  think  you  must  haye  grown 


meet  teniUy  cynical  to  talk  in  that 
war,  Mr.  Ease),'  cries  my  ccrasiii, 
wiUi  perhaps  a  fellow-feeling  that 
she  too  had  had  her  el;  gUncee  in 
certain  mirrors  that  morning. 

'  Upon  my  word  I  didn't  mean  to 
be,  my  de&r/ said  I ;  'andlamsorry 
I  said  anything  disagreeable  —  on 
reJUclion.' 

This  harmlcsa  little  pun  put  Mies 
Boee  in  good  temper  again,  and  wo 
oil  went  off  to  hear  the  overture  in 
'Fra    DiaTOlo,"    which    was    being 

flayed  on  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
ester's  organ,  and  listened  long 
and  gratefully.  I  found  hundreds 
doing  the  same  thing;  and,  the  truth 
is,  we  were  glad  to  ait  down  a  little, 
having  roved  about  the  building 
until  we  were  really  tired  out.  An 
essay  was  once  written  to  prove  the 
fiillacy  of  an  old  proverb — that 
enough  is  as  good  as  a  fbtst  The 
refatation  may  have  been  just  as 
regards  dinner  (I  cannot  answer  for 
the  digestion  of  other  men),  but  give 
me  something  short  of  satiety,  /say, 
OS  far  OB  '  sights '  are  concomod. 
There  is  my  indefatigable  friend, 
Trotman,  who  came  up  to  town  by 
the  night  train  yesterday,  took  a 
warm  both,  and  rushed  off  to  the 
Exhibition  instanter.  He  has  already 
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been  through  two  annexes  and  half 
the  colonial  poesessionB.  He  will 
come  to-morrow,  and  tlie  next  day, 
and  the  next  Immortal  Jove  I^Do 
I  envy  that  man  ?  Not  I,  my  cloud- 
impelling  deity !  He  may  succeed 
in  '  doing'  the  Exhibition,  but  it  is 
&r  more  probable  that  it  will  have 
the  effect  of '  doing '  him ;  and  where, 
I  ask,  is  the  use  in  nutVing  toil  of  a 
pleasure?  I  take  the  Terentian 
maxim  of  tut  qdis  mns  for  my 
motto ;  and by  the  way  this  re- 
minds me  that  I  may  be  boring  you 
all  this  while  with  the  unconscion- 
able length  of  this  letter.  Bepleosed, 
then,  to  suppose  that  the  gong  has 
sounded— that  the  cry  of  'all  out' 
has  been  raised— that  my  revered 
relation  has  gathered  us  once  more 
under  his  protection- that  we  have 
jumped  into  his  carriage  and  driven 
to  his  hotel  across  the  fresh  and 
breezy  Park- that  he  has  entertained 
me  hospitably  at  dinner — that  I  have 
kissed  my  cousins  all  round  and 
taken  my  leave — that  I  have  returned 
to  my  chambers  in  Blank  Street, 
where  I  have  penned  this  epistle, 
which  I  now  bring  to  a  conclusion, 
and  subiicribe  myself 

Tour  &ithful  servant, 

JackEabbl. 


'  A  CHABADE  FOB  THK  TEIIES.' 
(No.  VI.,  piige  78.) 
Snan-JUensa. 
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CRICKETANA. 


NO,  they  could  not  save  it  I  l\()l)<?rt 
CJarpenter  did  his  )>est,  and 
Gkx)r^o  Griffitlis  backed  him  up  man- 
fully in  the  second  innings  botli  with 
bat  and  ball — ay,  so  well  did  he 
l)owl  that  many  a  friend  of  the  United 
bit  his  nails  with  vexation  to  think 
that  Griffiths  had  not  been  put  on  to 
lx)wl  in  the  first  innings.  And  what 
was  Grundy  doing? — a  first-class 
bowler,  and  not  put  on!  We  did 
hear  that  he  had  not  recovered  of  a 
sprain,  and  thus  was  lost  in  lx>wling 
to  his  side— a  very  great  loss  indeed. 
But  there  was  one  more  blunder 
made.  Why  did  not  httle  Sewell 
play?  There  are  few  better  bats, 
few  fieldsmen  as  good ;  and  as  to  his 
bowling,  it  might  have  saved  the 
game.  Sewell's  bowhng,  with  its 
spinning  pace,  as  also  dead  upon  the 
wicket,  was  the  very  thing  to  have 
paid  off  the  enemy  in  his  own  coin. 
For  it  was  not  the  bowling  of  the 
All  England,  it  was  the  bumpy 
ground  that  did  the  mischief:  indeed, 
no  man  can  be  safe  unless  it  be  Car- 
penter— for  he  is  a  perfect  wonder  in 
playing  cricket  under  difficulties — 
with  swift  bowling  and  Wilsher's 
hand-over-head  delivery  upon  rough 
ground.  Therefore  we  say  Sewell 
might  have  done  some  damage  and 
saved  the  game.  He  might,  at  all 
events,  have  put  the  United  in  the 
way  of  that  luck  which  almost  inva- 
riably flavours  swift  bowling  at  LorcFs. 
For,  where  the  ground  is  hard  and 
rough,  the  swifter  the  bowling  the 
more  the  luck ;  and  as  to  high  bowl- 
ing like  Wilsher's,  it  is  cruel  to  see 
how  the  grotmd  will  beat  the  play. 

As  it  was,  all  the  luck  was  on  the 
All  England  side.  H.  H.  Stephenson 
batted  well,  very  well,  we  grant;  he 
plays  quite  straight,  as  does  also  Daft ; 
and  that  is  more  than  we  can  say  of 
all  in  the  two  Elevens.  Still,  Ste- 
phenson more  than  once  scored  a 
four,  when  another  day  a  catch  would 
have  sent  him  back '  a  returned  con- 
vicf  «we  mean  nothmg  personal  to 
so  good  a  man — to  the  pavilion. 

Now,  this  is  the  hardest  and  most 
vexatiously  trying  point  in  the  game 
of  cricket. — A  bowler  shall  bowl  for 


a  catch,  or  to  lead  the  batsman  into 
some  soft  and  easy  delusion.  The 
very  ball  shall  l)e  dehvered  that  the 
bowler  cunningly  devised :  the  very 
mistake  shall  he  committed  for  which 
that  bowler  played :  and,  after  all,  he 
shall  be  amerced  and  punished  by 
a  hit  for  four^  when  Dame  Fortune, 
had  she  only  the  soul  of  a  cricketer, 
would  have  rewarded  him  with  a 
catch  or  a  ^vicket.  Nevertheless  H.  H. 
Steplienson  played  well— worthy 
of  the  leader  of  the  Eleven  to  the 
Australian  colonies,  there  to  reap 
for  liimself  and  friends  '  golden  opi- 
nions from  all  kinds  of  men.'  Ho 
also  played  more  steadily  than  of 
yore,  and  heartily  do  we  congratulate 
him  on  his  improvement.  He  carried 
out  his  bat  for  *not  out — 72,*  and 
made  very  few  mistakes  in  propor- 
tion to  so  long  an  innings.  Why  the 
United  did  not  change  the  bowling 
before  he  had  done  nearly  all  the 
mischief  we  cannot  tell.  However, 
the  same  error  was  conunitted  on 
the  other  side.  Some  say  that  a 
kindly  and  considerate  feeling  ac- 
tuates the  professionals,  and  that, 
playing,  as  most  of  them  do,  for  their 
brcid,  and  depending  on  public  opi- 
nion, they  are  scrupulous  about 
seeming  to  depreciate  the  perform- 
ances of  each  other  by  a  change. 
If  such  be  the  reason,  all  we  can  ad- 
vise is,  that  for  the  fiiture  they  will 
make  a  frequent  change  of  bowling 
the  rule,  and  let  it  no  longer  appear 
the  invidious  exception.  What ! 
when  Wilfiher  was  getting  all  the 
wickets  and  Jackson  out  of  luck, 
not  change  for  one  who  might  keep 
the  stumps  falling  at  two  ends  in- 
stead of  one  I 

This  unwillingness  to  change  bowl- 
ing is  the  most  conmion  error  and 
the  greatest  in  the  management  of  a 
match.  The  great  secret  of  a  change 
of  bowling  depends  on  a  change  of 
time ;  and,  as  a  proof,  it  is  rewaoxled 
by  a  catch  quite  as  often  as  by  a 
wicket  Why,  the  moment  Haywaid 
took  the  ball,  Stephenson  (we  know 
he  will  excuse  us)  played  the  first 
two  or  three  overs  like  a  very  muff, 
80  bewildered  was  he  as  to  time  and 
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difitance,  and  some  wickets  fell,  if 
not  his,  immediately. 

The  manager  of  a  match  ought  to 
disoem  the  moment  the  batsman  has 
sight  of  the  Ml,  plays  well  in  time, 
in  a  commanding  way,  and  nnder- 
stands  it  'Sixteen  nms  made  l^ 
any  two  players,',  Mr.  Aislaby  nsed 
to  say,  '  require  a  change  of  bowl- 
ing.' Every  time  a  batsman  en- 
ooanterB  a  new  bowler  his  hitting  is 
comparatiYely  suspended :  it  is  Qke 
beginning  a  new  innings ;  and  while 
making  his  observations  anew,  his 
hitting  as  well  as  his  defence  are 
weaker  than  before.  When  Bow- 
botham  and  Thewlis  were  in  toge- 
ther, both  playing  well  and  confi- 
dentiy,  it  was  quite  CTident  that  they 
knew  all  about  it;  still,  no  one 
thought  of  a  change,  and  but  for  a 
fine  piece  of  stumping  by  Lockyer, 
erery  other  ball  from  the  same 
bowlers  would  haye  been  a  ball  too 
much. 

In  BO  advising,  we  care  not  one 
straw  how  good  the  bowling  may 
be  in  the  abstract;  the  question  is, 
'Is  that  bowling  being  played  or 
being  " muffed" ?  If  the  batsman 
shows  fidl  command  as  knowing  all 
about  it,  then  change  the  bowling, 
though  you  change  for  the  worsa 
Alter  ihe  time,  and  then,  if  need  be, 
put  the  same  men  on  again ;  a  rest 
will  do  no  harm ;  though  '  consider 
the  weather,'  said  Hillyer,  'and 
take  care  you  let  me  not  grow  cold 
andstiffl' 

A  very  sensible  piece  of  general- 
diip  won  by  only  the  anxious  num- 
ber six  the  mateh  at  Badminton 
a^^unst  the  Zingari  in  i860.  The 
best  bowler  was  bowling  very  well ; 
there  was  no  reason  for  a  change 
save  that  he  was  not  suocessfol ;  he 
was  changed  fer  one  certainly  (not 
his  equal,  and  the  wickets  fell  at 
once. 

But  to  return  to  the  last  great 
mateh.  With  all  due  praise  for 
others,*Bobert  Carpenters  was  the 
inning  of  this  mateh.  In  all  our 
expenence  we  doubt  if  we  ever  saw 
ite  equal  in  this  respect;  that  while 
the  n^h  delivery— High ?  Yes;  a 
downright  throw,  and  nothing  else, 
is  Wilc^er's — and  bumpy  ground 
seensed  to  put  all  the  game  within 
the  sphere   of-  chance ;  Carpenter 


played  the  whole  innings  for  60  and 
not  out,  not  only  without  giving  one 
chance,  but  literally  without  a  single 
ii^dicious  hit — ^without  throwmg 
one  chance  away. 

As  to  WiMier's  bowling,  we 
aflGum  that  it  is  a  throw  for  mote 
reasons  than  on&  First,  his  hand 
is  high,  no  man's  higher ;  still 
he  may  say.  Others  break  the  law, 
and  you  must  no-ball  too  many  if 
for  hand  over  elbow  you  no-ball  me. 
But,  secondly,  the  action  is  that  of 
throwing,  not  at  all  like  bowling. 
For,  of  ti^wing  there  are  two  sorts : 
the  one  by  the  lash  out  of  the  arm 
and  sudden  lock  of  tiie  elbow ;  the 
other,  a  straight-armed  throw,  or 
heave  over  and  downward,  when  the 
thrower  makes  the  left  foot  the  pivot 
and  the  fulcrum  of  his  power,  ^ear 
this  in  mind,  umpires,  and  tiien  look 
atWilsher! 

We  did  hear  the  observation,  that 
Carpenter  might  have  made  more 
'  drives '  to  the  long  field.  However, 
we  excuse  him  for  the  bumpy  ground, 
and  the  more  so  because,  in  one  of  his 
attempte  to  drive,  the  ball  rose  ab- 
ruptly, and  was  almost  too  much  for 
him. 

The  question  of  legitimate  bowling 
is  practically  one,  not  for  the  imipires 
as  servants  or  deiwndente  on  lord's 
or  the  Oval,  but  for  the  gentlemen  of 
those  clubs  themselves.  '  The  thing 
is  allowed,'  said  Caldecourt  tons ; '  the 
gentlemen  are  pleased  and  happy,  so 
what  does  it  matter  to  me  ?  I  once 
put  my  head  into  a  homete'  nest  by 
no-ballingaccording  tomy  consdenca 
There  was  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  certain  gentlemen  to  support  me ; 
still,  I  was  not  the  happier  for  it,  I 
can  assure  you.' 

But  as  we  were  speaking  of  Car- 
penter, his  play  is  a  study  for  any 
one  He  combines  great  natural 
quickness,  an  excellent  hand  and 
eye,  with  a  most  cautious  system  of 
play.  Cautious,  we  say,  but  not 
tediously  cautious.  He  has  plenty 
of  hit  in  him,  and  has  none  of  the 
stiff,  abstracted  habit  so  common 
with  safe  players,  and  which  really 
makes  their  play  anything  but  play, 
and  more  like  a  grave  and  serious 
operation.  In  other  words.  Carpen- 
ter is  worth  looking  at  He  and 
Hayward  are   two   players  whom 
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every  spectator  fools  delighto<I  to 
find  just  alx)ut  to  go  to  the  wicket. 
And  this  power  of  delighting  every 
looker-on  is,  with  a  profesi^ional, 
almost  indisixjnsable.  For,  why  do 
we  subscril)e  to  great  matches — 
why  do  we  lay  down  our  five-pound 
notes  to  engage  either  of  the  All 
England  Elevens  to  play  All  Mug- 
gleton  and  twenty  miles  round? 
Only  for  the  amusement  of  seeing 
play  worth  looking  at.  Daft  is  very 
safe,  and  plays  straight,  but  there  is 
no  invention  in  his  play,  although 
there  is  much  to  copy  and  admire, 
as  he  Ls  easy  and  elegant  in  his 
movements.  The  same  is  true  of 
Diver,  who,  though  he  has  rather 
more  hit,  is  formal  and  mechanical — 
one  of  those  very  con-ect  and  proper 
people  whom  we  always  much  ap- 
prove but  never  want  to  see  again. 
In  this  respect — in  delighting  the 
spectators — Parr  is  decidedly  before 
Pilch,  and  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  was 
before  either.  Had  our  fortune 
depended  on  the  game  we  might 
have  chosen  differently ;  but,  if  you 
aak  us  whose  innings  we  woidd  ra- 
ther see,  wo  should  put  Wenman  on 
a  level  with  Pilch,  Parr  l)efore  them, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  before  them 
all.  Judged  by  the  same  rule.  Carpen- 
ter is  still  a  fine  player.  Ho  keeps  the 
field  alive,  and  plays  an  interesting 
as  well  as  a  proper  game.  Hay  ward 
in  this  resi)ect  is  Carpenter's  equal 
quite,  and  perhaps  rather  his  supe- 
rior; though  Carpenter  we  would 
rather  back  for  runs,  though  at  no 
great  odds— especially  in  playing 
cricket  under  difficulties. 

One  reason  that  both  Carpenter 
and  Hayward  are  interesting  players 
is,  that  they  both  stand  up  like  men ; 
they  play  high— not  grubbing  about 
the  block-hole,  but  with  full  use  of 
all  their  limbs.  No  man  ever  .was 
more  indifferent  to  a  shooter,  how- 
ever fiast,  than  Carpenter.  In  i860 
he  scored  one  hundred  (wanting  but 
three^  runs  against  All  England  at 
Lord  s,  and  stopped  shooters  by 
dozeos.  He  did  the  same  on  Mon- 
day, the  9th  June,  to  the  admiration 
of  all,  though,  by  the  rain  and  the 
dinner,  he  nad  four  interruptions, 
like  four  innings  to  begin  agam. 

And  here  we  will  yentore  an  opi- 
nion, which  some  will  deem  a  X)ara- 


dox— It  is  1)cranse  Carpenter  doos 
play  higli  that  he  Ls  so  quick  and 
certain  with  a  shooter.  You  doubt 
tliis,  my  friends  ?  Very  well ;  then 
only  take  your  bat  in  liand,  and  ex- 
jxiriment.  Tr>'  what  <iuickness  of 
action  in  dropping  down  on  imagi- 
nary shooters  you  can  command ;  try 
first  standing  easy  and  upright,  vd\\i 
right  leg  straight,  and  therefore  that 
limb  at  rast,  and  most  ready  to  start 
into  sudden  action.  Next,  try  the 
same  action  with  the  limb  bent,  and 
therefore  cramped  and  crippled ;  try 
it  when  stooping  in  that  awkward 
posture,  alas!  too  common,  w^hich, 
far  from  meditating  any  counter- 
attack, looks  as  if  the  whole  soul  of 
the  man  were  intent  on  nothing 
more  ambitious  than  to  prevent  the 
ball  from  grovelling  into  the  wicket. 
This  experiment  will  convince  any 
one  that,  with  a  ball  which  depends 
entirely  on  quickness,  the  manly  at- 
titude is  the  safer  of  the  two.  We 
might  expatiate  on  the  better  sight  of 
the  ball,  and  on  the  greater  readiness 
in  decrying  the  dangerous  length, 
which  sight  is  improved  by  holding 
up  your  head  like  a  man  and  looking 
down  upon  the  pitch ;  we  might 
argue  from  that  commanding  position 
which  enables  you  to  cover  a  yard 
more  ground,  and  therefore  to  '  nip 
in  the  bud '  or  drive  away  many  a 
would-be  shooter  by  meeting  it  at 
the  pitch;  but  we  are  contented 
simply  to  say  that  playing  high  is  a 
decided  advantage,  even  with  shoot- 
ers and  the  lowest  balls,  and  that  this 
style  of  high  play  is  one  secret  of  Car- 
penter's safety  with  shooting  balls. 

Secondly,  Carpenter  is  a  player 
who  seems  to  remember  that  *  battles 
are  won  with  legs  as  well  as  arms.' 
No  man  is  better  upon  his  legs.  He 
moves  readily  and  confidently,  so  as 
to  command  the  Imll.  He  is  not  a 
man  to  be  tied  to  his  ground,  though 
a  very  unlikely  man  to  be  stumped 
out.  For,  a  good  player  only  leaves 
his  ground  for  such  balls  as  he  conld 
command,  though  less  easily,  at 
home.  We  hold  it  to  be  a  golden 
rule, '  Walk  in  or  draw  in,  if  you 
please,  but  never  run  in,'  because  the 
nop-step-and-jump  action  plainly  im- 
plies that  the  pitch  was  too  short, 
and  that  that  ball  had  better  be 
played  at  home. 


HAYWAEID  AND  CARPENTER. 
{Fnm  Ikt  fhetograpk  by  Mj/land,  Cambriilge.) 
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ThmUy^  Carpenter  never  plays 
beyond  his  reach,  or  by  guess; 
always  by  sight,  and  denying  himself 
in  every  hit  not  certainly  within  his 
power  to  command.  In  this  respect 
he  contrasts  most  fitvourably  with 
Cafiyn.  Cafi^,  in  this  very  match, 
hit  twice  by  guess  in  a  short  innings 
of  about  ten  balls;  he  deserved  to 
be  out  the  first  time,  and  he  was  out 
the  second.  We  have  even  seen 
Hayward  hit  a  ball  square  to  the  leg 
out  of  the  middle  stump,  and  cut 
rather  by  anticipation  of  the  rise 
than  by  the  ball  itself;  but  not  so 
Carpenter :  he  puts  nothing  within 
the  power  of  fortune,  and  strikingly 
exemplifies  the  truth,  that  if  a  player 
will  only  avoid  all  the  chances  that  he 
has  no  occasion  to  give,  the  bowler 
will  be  a  long  time  hitting  the  very 
few  openings  that  will  then  remain. 

And  this  observation  leads  us  to 
remark  how  wonderful  are  the  in- 
stanceB  of  proficiency  with  the  bat 
even  tmder  manifest  disadvantages. 
Robinson,  one  of  the  finest  players 
of  Lord  Frederick  Beauclerc's  day, 
had  a  hand  maimed  by  a  bum,  and 
played  with  a  bat  grooved  in  the 
handle  to  suit  his  stunted  fingers. 
We  have  known  a  man  with  very 
little  use  in  one  arm  among  the  best 
batsmen  of  his  day.  And  as  to  age, 
Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Budd,  and  Lord  Fre- 
derick Beauclerc  would  have  shown 
—in  practice,  at  least,  where  no  run- 
ning was  required— a  system  both 
of  Mtting  and  of  defence  which  would 
have  puzzled  many  a  younger  man. 

As  to  age,  weight,  or  height,  we 
have  had  no  slight  variety  in  the 
All  England  Elevens.  George  Parr 
was  not  deemed  too  young  for  an 
All  England  man  at  eighteen  years 
of  age,  nor  Clarke-  and  Lillywhite 
when  past  fifly.  Mr.  Mynn  was  not 
too  big  for  an  All  England  man  at 
twenty  stone,  nor  Mr.  Mackinson  at 
less  than  half  that  weight.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  sent  up  to  repre- 
sent Cambridge  at  Tennis  did  not 
weigh  above  eight  stone,  and  he  and 
'  Brother  Tom,*^  of  the  same  weight, 
could  ill  be  spared  from  any  Eleven 
in  the  West  of  England.  Old  Lilly- 
white  looked  about  as  imlikely  a  man 
for  a  cricketer  as  you  could  pick  out 
of  a  crowd—about  five  feet  high  and 
very  little  over,  and  about  the  shape 


and  proportions  of  a  ninepin.  Now, 
we  have  never  had  any  doubt  but 
that  Lillywhite  owed  his  success  as 
a  bowler  to  the  shortness  of  his  sta- 
ture. But  for  the  fiict  that  what 
was  delivered  high  for  Lilly  was 
low  for  anybody  else,  we  suspect  he 
never  would  have  been  allowed  to 
bowl  in  quite  as  killing  a  way  as  he 
wished  to  do.  For,  certain  invidious 
people  would  pretend  that  they  had 
taken  the  level  of  Lilly's  hat  the 
other  side  of  a  wall,  and  seeing  no- 
thing of  Lilly's  self,  they  could  yet 
catch  sight  of  Lilly's  hand  every 
ball  he  bowled.  '  That  is  very 
likely,'  said  Caldecourt ; '  but  for  aU 
that  Lilly  can  bowl  low ;  but  it  is 
when  the  umpire  is  not  particular, 
that  Lilly  bowls  a  hundred  times 
better  than  any  man  ever  did  bowl.' 
When  Lilly  met  with  a  country  um- 
pire who  thought,  because  it  was 
Lillywhite, '  whatever  is  is  right,'  it 
was  cruel  to  see  how  Lilly  would 
spin  among  the  knuckles  and  rattle 
among  the  stumps. 

We  believe  that  Lilly's  bowling 
and  Lilly's  throwing  nature  had  been 
so  kind  as  to  make  remarkably  alike. 
To  Lillywhite  it  was  quite  natural 
to  use  his  arm  in  the  roimd-arm- 
bowling  style.  His  throw  in  fielding 
was  very  like  his  bowling.  Some  said 
the  same  natural  fiunlity  was  true  of 
Bedgate— a  habit  he  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  shuttle  as  a  weaver — but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  chiefly  be- 
cause Lilly  was  a  very  short  man 
that  his  high  bowling  so  often  went 
unquestioned. 

But  Lilly  could  also  bat— that  is, 
when  he  liked  it.  For, '  when  all 
the  bowling  was  done,  and  his  side 
in  difficulties,  Lilly,'  said  Mr.  C. 
Taylor, '  has  often  surprised  us  witli 
the  stand  he  could  miuce  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  score.' 

But  nothing  can  convey  so  clear 
and  vivid  an  impression  that  cricket 
is  a  game  suited  to  all  sorts  and 
sizes  of  men  than  the  well-known 
picture  of  tiie  AU  England  Eleven, 
where  Mynn  looks  afi  if  he  could  put 
Wisden  in  his  pocket,  and  where  the 
impression  wim  the  uninitiated  is 
quite  unavoidable,  that  if  one-half 
die  men  are  in  their  right  place,  the 
other  half  must  be  a  bad  choice  in- 
deed. 
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As  to  age,  it  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  William  Clarke,  the  match- 
less slow  bowler,  was  turned  of  fifty 
before  he  ever  was  kno\sTi  as  a  fii-st- 
rate  man. 

One  word  al)<)iit  Clarke  and  the 
old-fashioned  underhuiid  bowling. 

Clarke's  was  the  old  underhand 
bowling,  and  notliing  else.  Clarke 
told  us  that  he  learnt  more  from  the 
celebrated  Laml)ort,  of  Lord  Frede- 
rick's day,  than  fi-om  any  other  man. 
Lambert  was  a  bowler  to  Clarke's 
fency.  Of  Warsop,  a  famous  Not- 
tingham bowler  of  the  same  date, 
Clarke  spoke  quite  as  highly.  So 
Clarke  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  good  specimen  of  the  old 
underhand  bowling  come  up  again. 

We  are  well  aware  men  are  un- 
willing to  admit  this.  They  talk  of 
Clarke's  '  slows,'  and  now  '  slows '  is 
the  name  for  almost  all  underhand 
bowling — for  Tinley's  or  Mr.  Vincent 
Walker's,  which  will  run  down  to  the 
pavilion,  if  Longstop  misses  it,  all 
the  same. 

But,  slow  or  not,  Clarke  used  to 
exult  in  sending  men  back  after  their 
gloves ;  and,  as  he  once  said  to  us, 
'  It  wants  a  certain  pace  to  make  a 
really  good  ball.' 

The  truth  was  that  Clarke  suc- 
ceeded by  virtue  of  two  things  in  his 
bowling :  one  of  which  he  knew  him- 
self, and  the  other  of  which  we  claim 
the  credit  of  having  told  him ;  he 
never  knew  it  before,  though  he 
caught  at  our  explanation  and  ap- 
propriated it  very  fast,  when  we  did 
tell  him  of  it. 

I.  What  Clarke  thought  was,  that 
it  was  entirely  the  pitch — the  exswjt 
length— which  did  the  mischief. 
This  was  a  great  point,  no  doubt, 
but  not  all.  Else,  how  was  it  that 
he  settled  in  five  minutes  many  a 
man  who  could  play  Lilly  white  for 
half  an  hour  ?  Still,  the  exact  length 
according  to  the  player's  deficiencies, 
besides  varying  toe  pace,  and  (which 
Clarke  boast^  he  alone  could  do) 
without  indicating  the  change  by 
anything  observable  in  his  delivery, 
this  alone  were  enough  to  dispose  of 
most  men,  especially  if  we  consider 
that  Clarke  had  naturally  a  bias  in 
his  delivery :  he  said  his  elbow  was 
lK>wed  from  an  accident  to  his  arm, 
and  that  if  he  bowled  up  to  the  pavi- 


lion iiistoad  of  down  at  Ijord's,  the 
bias,  from  the  slope  of  the  ground, 
was  too  gix'at  to  1x3  useful.  Now,  a 
a  bias  with  underhand  lx)wling,  is 
more  effective,  Ixx^ause  more  insidi- 
ous, than  with  a  high  dehverj- ;  and 
if  a  man  played  'fast-footed'  and 
forward,  Clarke  could  bowl  a  ball 
that  woidd  miss  his  bat,  or  take  the 
edge  for  tlie  benefit  of  short  sUp. 

We  once  remember  saying,  *  How 
do  you  dispose  of  Mr.  A.  C.  ?' 

'  Notliing  easier,  sir :  I  bowl  him 
three  balls  to  make  him  proud  of  his 
forward  play,  and  then  with  the 
fourth  I  pitch  shorter,  twist,  and 
catch  him  at  the  slip.' 

'  The  way,'  said  John  Marshall, 
'  Clarke  has  foretold  me  what  chance 
he  would  give  me  at  Cover,  is  among 
the  manels  of  the  game.' 

Everj'  cricketer  &ows  that  there 
is  a  spot  between  the  batsman  and 
the  l)Owler  which,  when  the  ball 
pitches  on  it, '  causes,'  as  Mr.  Felix 
said, '  the  most  indescribable  sensa- 
tions.' '  Every  player  knows  that 
out  of  many  good  lengths  he  will 
have  one  far  more  perplexing  than 
another.  Now  it  was  this  very 
length  that  Clarke  most  cruelly 
would  bowl— it  was  tliis  very  spot 
on  wliich  most  mercilessly  he  would 
pitch ;  and,  though  a  man  felt  happy 
at  having  escaped  the  first  ball  of 
the  sort,  Clarke  would  soon  see  he  did 
not  like  it,  and  that  he  winced  under 
the  operation;  and,  coolly  remark- 
ing, '  W^e  shfidl  have  a  ^accident. 
Muster  Felix,  I  know  we  shall,*  he 
would  repeat  the  dose,  and  generally 
with  effect.  *  In  short,  sir,'  said  one 
man,  in  intense  disgust, '  Clarke  be- 
gan with  establisliing  a  raw— finding 
out  a  sore  place — and  after  that  he 
worked  away  most  pitilessly  till  he 
brought  me  to  grief. 

2.  But  what  Clarke  did  not  know 
till  we  told  him  was,  that  the  real 
difficulty  lay  in  the  curve.  Men 
thought  it  was  the  tediously  slow 
pace.  Absurd !  As  if  a  slow  ball 
were  harder  to  see  than  a  swift  one. 
That  it  may  be  harder  to  judge  be- 
cause you  have  a  curve  to  allow  for, 
is  another  matter.  With  a  curve, 
till  the  ball  begins  to  descend  you 
cannot  tell  it  will  not  go  over  your 
head ;  again,  the  pitch  can  be  nearer 
and  the  sight  of  the  ball  shorter.   A 
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curre  never  pitches  as  near  as  it 
appears  to  pitch.  Descending  in  a 
curve,  the  rise  is  in  a  curve — if  you 
cut  you  may  cut  through  it ;  if  you 
hit  across,  you  cannot  be  sure  it  will 
not  also  talce  the  edge  of  your  bat 
and  fly  up.  Therefore,  add  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  parabola  to  the  tact, 
and  precision,  and  the  bias  of  Clarke's 
bowung,  and  no  wonder  he  suc- 
ceeded with  men  of  whom  not  one 
in  a  thousand  ever  thought  of  what 
we  now  explain,  and  which  it  is  es- 
sential to  faaow. 

No  doubt,  when  Clarke's  name 
was  once  up,  the  very  fear  of  him 
gave  him  no  slight  advantage. 
'  While  standing  Point,'  said  Mr. 
Felix, '  I  have  seen  a  big  strong  fellow 
at  the  wicket,  the  bat  literally  trem- 
bling in  his  hand.  Ecally,  I  have 
2uite  felt  for  many  a  man  when 
llarke  was  bowling  at  him;  and 
alter  being  dodged  and  nonplussed, 
it  seemed,  however  absurd  to  say  so, 
quite  a  relief  to  a  man  who  had  come 
out  for  a  day's  pleasure,  to  be  put 
out  of  his  misery !' 

To  Daniel  Day  and  Cafiyn,  Clarke 
once  bowled  sixty  balls  without  a 
ran ;  but  if  he  puzzled  Daniel 
when  batting,  he  really  taught  him 
to  bowl.  For  one  or  two  seasons 
Daniel  Day's  bowling  was  true 
enough  to  venture  upon  to  Clarke's 
fiincy.  We  mean,  that  no  bowler 
who  does  not  bowl  true  can  venture 
'  to  pitch  well  up,'  and  to  drive  the 
batsman  into  forward  play ;  because 
a  leg  ball  pitched  well  up  ought 
never  to  go  unpunished.  But  Day 
being  suffidenUy  straight,  Clarke 
bowled  him  in  his  All  England 
Eleven  during  the  whole  of  one 
season.  And  his  advice,  or  rather 
instructions,  were  these  :  '  Mind, 
Daniel,  whatever  you  do,  that  you 
never  let  any  man  play  you  back. 
Most  men  are  rather  wee^  in  their 
forward  play ;  so  that  is  the  point 
on  which  to  try  them — and  all  men 
want  time  to  see  and  think  about  it 
after  the  ball  has  pitched ;  so  that 
is  the  yery  aocommmlation  you  must 
not  let  them  have.'  The  consequence 
was  that  Daniel  Day  astonished  him- 
self as  well  as  others  with  the  exe- 
cution of  his  bowlmg.  Would  that 
we  had  aClarke  to  teach  the  bowlers 
of  the  present  day !    For,  now  the 


play  is  almost  entirely  back;  and 
over  after  over  is  bowled  without 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  bowler 
to  give  a  shorter  and  a  shorter  sight 
of  tbe  ball  till  the  batsman  is  driven 
on  to  forward  play. 

Flayers  will  tell  you  that  the  old 
style  is  replaced  by  something  better 
in  the  way  of  forward  play.  We 
have  heard  Parr  say  that  the  same 
lengths  which  Pilch  and  his  cotem- 
poraries  used  to  lay  down  before  a 
forward  bat,  players  now  would  drive 
away  for  threes  and  fours,  and  that 
therefore  bowlers  dare  not  bowl  such 
lengths.  But  he  will  idlow  us  to 
say  the  thing  is  impossible  to  be 
done  player-like  and  safely.  That 
there  is  a  way  of  hitting  forward  be- 
fore the  rise  of  the  ball  is  seen,  and 
making  g^ess  hits— risking  a  catch 
if  the  ball  rises  too  much,  and  risking 
a  wicket  if  it  does  not  rise  at  all — 
we  are  well  aware.  This  is  the 
secret  of  Cafiyn's  brilliant  hits— for, 
hits  between  wind  and  water,  or  that 
free  swing  of  the  bat  which  by  good 
luck  meets  the  ball  sharply  spring- 
ing from  the  ground,  looks  very 
brilliant  But  Lilly  white  and  Cob- 
bett  would  repeat  the  same  ball,  not 
at  all  discouraged  by  such  hits  as 
thesa  We  well  remember  Lilly- 
white  exclaiming, '  If  he  can  hit  that, 
sir,  he  can  hit  anything ;  but  we'll 
tiy  him  again  another  pace ;  depend 
on  it,  that  isn't  the  play  to  last' 
The  ball  repeated  took  the  middle 
stump. 

One  reason  for  forward  play  being 
rare  is,  that  in  these  railway  days 
the  All  England  Elevens,  who  set 
the  &shion,  must  adopt  a  style  of 
play  that  will  serve  for  all  grounds, 
soft  and  hard,  wet  and  dry,  and  heavy 
as  well  as  light  Certainly,  to  vary 
your  game  according  to  the  ground 
is  not  easy.  To  play  sometimes 
more  back  and  sometimes  more  for- 
ward causes  conflicting  habits.  There 
is,  therefore,  the  same  reason  against 
this  double  game  that  there  is  against 
'going  in  to  hit,'  namely,  that  to 
discriminate  coolly  and  to  restrain 
yourself  is  the  difficulty ;  and  though 
a  first-rato  player  should  be  able  to 
go  in  safely,  it  does  not  suit  the  tem- 
per and  the  self-command  of  one  man 
in  a  hundred. 

But  the  chief  reason  that  there  is 
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so  much  hack  play  is,  thut  Ihfro,  is 
tompirativcly  iitllf  s|iiu,  imil  tijnw- 
quently  Iittlo  varii'tj,  ui  imxlcni 
■  ■owUii);.  The  spin  niictorK  Inii'k 
pUjninrohazttrdoiis;  italeodcticRall 
guess  liitting  anil  swipinp,  instead 
(if  (IriTiug  by  the  old  aiid  .-.liiidy  for- 
ward play.  The  bowltra  play  too 
many  matches  inthci«  railway  ■  lay k, 
and  nio  novor  (|uito  frueh  from  the 
beKiiuiiiig  of  tlio  ficason  to  tho  end. 
Friish,  indetxl!  Why,thoy  pray  for 
a  wet  day,  and  then  arc  l)ut  too  tjlad 
to  go  to  bed !  And  when  a  bowler 
is  tired,  liis  action  is  mechanical — 
tliere  is  Iittlo  play  or  quiver  of 
the  wrist,  and  therefore  no  Epic  or 
'  devil '  in  tho  ball.  The  very  im- 
e<iual  pcrformancoofthe  same  bowler 
on  dificrent  days  is  all  owini;  to  this 
fact,  that  sometimes  he  is  liimRctf, 
and  sometimca  not  —  sometimes  a 
mere  dull  bowhng  automaton,  and 
sometimes  '  every  inch  a  man.' 

Those  who  suppose  that  the  liat- 
ting  of  tho  present  day  would  have 
hit  about  the  bowhng  of  the  jMist, 
must  be  pleased  to  tell  us  how  it  is 
that  maiden  ovcm  last  just  as  long 
Bs  the  liowling  is  trua  Why,  even 
on  the  Surrey  ground,  level  ob  a 
bowling-green,  Gnmdy,  last  year, 
U'ing  '  well   npon  the  mark,"  got 


\ni-kuth  for  runs  not  worth  Ncnring ; 
ay,  and  two  such  men  would  that 
diiv  have  put  out  one  of  the  best 
Ei.ivens  of  the  season  for  lifty  runs. 
With  Lillywhite,  two  leg  lialb  in  a 
long  uiuings  was  as  many  as  you 
could  expect ;  whereas  now  you  see 
leg  hits  made  or  attempted  nearly 
every  over-one, and  sometimes  more! 
This  overwork  on  tho  port  of  the 
liowlers,  with  Rore  feet  and  swollen 
legs,  hardly  fit  to  walk  to  their 
wicket,  accounts  for  the  loug  Kcoiea 
of  last  year.  We  say  this  advisedly, 
with  all  due  allowance  for  the  five- 
ton  rollers  that  are  now  on  every 
puliUc  ground.  This  we  say  on  the 
anthority  of  the  best  bowlers  them- 
selves. Tho  best  bowlers,  being 
engaged  in  the  two  Ail  England 
Elevens,  |)lay  two  matches,  that  is, 
on  an  average,  five  days  a  week 
from  the  month  of  May  till  Octtiber, 
and  are  rattled  hundreds  of  miles  in 
railway  trains  by  the  way  of  rest 
Wo  would  not  deprive  any  coimtry 
cluh  of  the  honour  of  beating  an  All 
England  Eleven  when  the  game  is 
won ;  but  wo  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  tho  fiict  that  were  those  Elevens  as 
fresh  as  those  who  play  them,  it 
would  make  a  difference  sometimes 
of  hair  the  score. 
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AN  can  endure  many  thingn. 
Incredible  as  the  assertion  may 
BT,  ciTilized  man  is  capoble  of 
■■■  'ig  existence,   though  de- 


le  Opera, 

tic  footmen,  and  a  velvet--footed  valet 
Follow  him  dowawards  Uirongh  all 
the  phuea  of  teireetrial  conditions, 
and  under  all  Torietiee  of  climate, 
and  yoa  shall  find  him^  hj  degrete 
easting  off  one  garment  tibex  another, 
and  one  want  after  another,  until  the 
primitiye  eavage  standa  before  yon, 
wholly  without  clothing,  end  almost 
withont  wants. 

He  needs  no  tailor  to  shelter  him 
from  the  cold,  for  his  body  is  '  all 
bee;'  and  in  particularly  severe 
weaUter  he  clothes  bimaelf  by  the 
■mple  process  of  stripping  the  skin 
irfT  some  newly-slain  animal  and 
flinging  it  over  his  shoulders.  He 
Deeds  no  architect  nor  builder,  no 
carpenter  and  no  plumber  to  aid 
faim  in  erecting  his  honse,  for  the 
dett  of  a  rock,  or  a  hole  mdely 
soaped  in  a  bonk,  ia  all  the  home 


that  his  imagination  can  conceive  or 
his  needs  require. 

But,  however  widely  different  may 
be  the  polished  exquisite  of  London 
society,  and  the  rude  savage  of  the 
antipodes,  they  both  agree  in  one 
absolute  want^namely,  that  they 
must  eat  or  die ;  and  if  we  trace 
effects  to  their  causefl,  we  shall  find 
that  oar  lamented  friend  Soyer  was 
not  very  &r  wrong  in  considering 
the  culinary  art  to  be  the  mother  of 
civilization. 

As  with  individuals,  so  with  na- 
tions, which,  after  all,  are  bnt  the 
aggregates  of  individuids.  As  a  ge- 
neral rule,  a  hungry  man  becomes 
uncivilized  in  proportion  to  his  hun- 
ger, and  his  diminisbod  powers  of 
argument  are  proverbial.  Even  the 
compnlsory  postponement  of  dinner 
for  an  hour  or  two  has  a  mightily 
injuriouB  effect  on  the  best--tempered 
of  Britons-  and  it  may  eaailj  be 
imagined  that  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  society,  where  no  one  ever  has 
any  dinner,  and  is  always  waiting 
for  his  food,  the  general  character 
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will  be  wolfifih,  Ruappish,  totcliy, 
and  selfish.  Food  and  civilization 
are  connected  together  by  indis- 
soluble bands,  and  the  first  necessity 
of  a  civilized  coimtrj'  is,  that  its  IVkkI 
shall  be  plentiful  in  quantity,  pxxi. 
in  quality,  and  readily  procurable, 
80  as  to  insure  the  pericKlical  recui*- 
rence  of  nutritious  meals. 

There  can  be  no  true  civihzation 
where  every  man  has  to  hunt  for, 
kill,  carry  home,  and  cookliis  meals, 
inasmuch  as  he  thereby  lowers  him- 
self to  the  grade  of  a  mere  animal  of 
chase,  and  is  forced  to  give  up  all 
his  finer  faculties  to  the  one  task  of 
seeking  and  eating  his  prey. 

The  prosperity'  of  everj-  country 
depends  chiefly  upon  its  supply  of 
food,  and  a  nation  advances  and  re- 
cedes exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  cheapness  of  provisions. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  state  of 
connnerce  enables  nations  to  inter- 
cliange  their  conunodities,  and  to 
supply  the  non- harvesting  lands 
with  the  food  which  they  need  but 
cannot  raise.  But  there  are  many 
turns  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  which 
may  cut  oflf  the  supply,  and  which 
might  deprive  one  nation  of  food 
just  as  another  nation  is  deprived  of 
cotton.  Beyond  all  value,  therefore, 
is  the  power  of  being  independent 
with  regard  to  food ;  and  the  nation 
which  can  discover  a  fresh  indigenous 
supply,  has  made  no  small  step  in 
her  prosperity. 

We  have  long  ago  realized  the 
value  of  the  land  as  a  food  producer. 
The  ancient  forests  are  foiling  before 
the  enclosui-e  acts,  like  grass  before 
the  mower's  scythe ;  the  wide  com- 
mons are  gradually  changing  into 
meadows  and  fimn-yards ;  and  their 
gold-blossomed  furze  bushes  and 
purple  heather  are  forced  to  make 
way  for  the  less  picturesque,  but 
more  valuable,  com  and  turnips; 
and  even  the  very  banks  of  railway 
cuttings  are  economized  by  thrifty 
workmen,  and  yield  their  crops  to 
the  strong  hand  and  skilful  brain. 
Chemical  agriculture  has  now  ad- 
Tanced  to  Qie  rank  of  an  acknow- 
ledged science,  and  the  most  impro- 
mising  soil  is  rendered  fertile  by  the 
judicious  addition  of  certain  elements 
which  the  desired  crop  demands,  but 
which  the  ground  does  not  possess. 


We  have  partially  realized  the 
value  of  the  sea  wliich  surroimds 
our  island,  and  have  learned  that 
the  edible  trea^surcs  of  the  ocean  are 
priceless  as  inexhaustible.  Let  the 
fisheries  of  herring,  sprat,  flat  fish, 
C(k1,  mackerel,  and  pilchard  be  de- 
stroyed, and  tlie  shock  to  English 
prosperity  would  be  severe  as  the 
shattered  credit  of  a  bank  to  a  trader 
who  has  intrusted  a  great  part  of 
his  capital  to  its  keeping. 

We  have  still,  however,  another 
source  of  national  greatness — ^a  very 
gold  mine  of  wealth — requiring  little 
outlav  and  less  trouble.  Our  rivers 
bring  riches  to  our  very  feet;  and 
the  golden  sands  of  the  Pactolus 
may  be  outfihone  in  true  value  by 
the*^  pebbly  gravel,  stony  rocks,  or 
shadowy  bcmks  of  our  Enghsh 
streams.  The  treasures  of  Califor- 
nia and  AustraUa  lay  hidden  in  the 
rocks  and  sands  for  ages,  trodden 
imder  foot  by  the  heedless  and  igno- 
rant, and  only  revealing  themselves 
to  those  who  would  work  and  think. 
In  hke  manner  the  treasures  of  our 
own  streams  sweep  daily  past  our 
unsuspecting  eyes,  and  will  be  given 
only  to  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  about  them  and 
search  for  them. 

It  is  but  lately  that  we  have  be- 
gun to  think  that  good  fish  are  really 
valuable  articles,  and  to  discover 
that  the  supply  is  annually  decreas- 
ing. For  this  discovery  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  sportsmen, 
whose  observant  habits  and  watchful 
acuteness  are  invaluable  aids  to  the 
cause  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat. 
And,  although  in  the  few  pages 
which  can  be  given  to  an  important 
subject,  we  shall  treat  of  the  rivers 
and  their  living  treasures  withoutany 
reference  to  mere  sporting  interests, 
the  reader  will  of  course  understand 
that  the  interests  of  the  nation  and 
the  sportsman  are  identical,  and  that 
in  speaking  of  the  one,  we  necessarily 
include  the  other. 

For  the  last  few  years  our  river 
fisheries  have  been  failing.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  it.  The  sporting 
papers  are  full  of  complaints  respect- 
ing the  decrease  in  size  and  quality 
of  the  river  fish,  those  of  the  salmon 
tribe  being  most  conspicuous  in  this 
respect.   The  complaints  have  waxed 
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louder  and  more  frequent,  until  they 
have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  mere 
sportsman^  have  found  their  way 
into  the  general  press,  and  become  a 
question  belonging  to  the  nation  at 
large.  Even  the  leviathan  of  the 
press  has  more  than  once  taken  up 
the  subject,  and  drawn  the  public 
attention  to  the  dismal  fiici 

It  is  no  light  matter  that  all  the 
best  fish  should  be  gradually  extir- 
pated from  OUT  riTers ;  and  the  de- 
creasing numbers  of  the  salmon 
alone  afford  grounds  for  just  fears. 
The  salmon  ought  to  be  as  cheap  as 
the  herring,  if  not  actually  cheaper. 
It  needs  not  to  be  brought  from  the 
sea  at  a  vast  expense  of  fishing-boats, 
nets,  and  all  Muds  of  auxiliary  ap- 
paratus, but,  if  properly  managed, 
will  bring  itself  to  many  an  inland 
town,  and  need  only  the  trouble  of 
catching. 

There  never  was  a.  more  obliging 
creature  than  the  salmon.  It  will 
provide  for  itself  entirely.  It  wants 
no  hurdles,' no  folds,  and  no  food. 
Its  habits  are  regular  as  clockwork. 
Given  the  young  salmon,  and  you 
will  know  exactiy  where  he  is,  and 
what  he  is  doing,  on  any  day  of  the 
year.  He  grows  out  of  his  baby- 
clothes  in  the  river,  never  stirring 
Tery  fiir  from  his  cradle ;  and  then 
somewhere  about  his  second  May, 
he  puts  on  his  first  suit  of  silvery 
BGotes,  and  makes  for  the  ocean.  He 
remains  in  the  sea  for  a  certain 
period,  feeding  voraciously  on  the 
rich  banquet  which  the  salt  waters 
produce;  he  gets  himself  into  admir- 
able condition,  becomes  as  &t  as  a 
pig  and  as  finn  as  a  turkey;  and 
when  he  is  quite  fit  to  be  eaten,  back 
he  swims  to  his  native  river,  and 
comes  to  be  killed  with  the  proverbial 
docility  of  Mrs.  Billy's  ducks,  weigh- 
ing as  many  pounds  on  his  return 
as  he  weighed  ounces  on  his  de- 
parture. 

His  flesh  is  veiy  digestible,  won- 
derfrilly  nutritious,  more  so  indeed 
than  that  of  most  fish,  and  its  only 
&ult  is  its  luscious  richness.  It  can 
be  eaten  fresh,  pickled,  or  dried; 
and  in  the  last-mentioned  case  can 
be  preserved  for  years  in  perfectly 
good  condition.  And,  as  the  salmon 
feeds  himself,  the  cost  of  his  main- 
tenance is  nf7,and  the  only  expenses 


connected  with  the  culture  of  this 
noble  fish  are  the  salaries  which 
must  be  paid  to  the  water  police. 

The  salmon  ought  never  to  have 
occupied  the  position  which  it  now 
holds,  namely,  a  dainty  upon  the 
tables  of  the  affluent.  The  poor 
man  ought  to  have  his  salmon  as 
well  as  Uie  rich ;  and  if  the  newly- 
born  science  of  pisciculture  should 
prosper,  a  few  years  will  see  the 
labourer  or  the  mechanic  purchasing 
his  salmon  as  freely  as  he  now  pur- 
chases his  herring  or  periwinkles. 
There  was  once  a  time  when  this 
splendid  fish  was  so  plentifal  in  the 
British  rivers,  that  apprentices  were 
accustomed  to  stipulate  with  their 
masters  not  to  be  fed  on  salmon 
more  than  four  days  in  the  week; 
and  though  we  cannot  hope  to  restore 
the  fish  in  such  plenty  as  is  indi- 
cated by  that  arrangement,  there  is 
every  hope  of  bringing  them  back  to 
the  rivers  which  they  have  deserted, 
and  retaining  them  in  those  out  of 
which  they  are  now  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. 

The  first  step  is  evidently  to  find 
out  the  causes  which  drive  them  out 
of  our  streams,  and  try  to  rectify 
them ;  for  it  is  clear  that  to  stock  a 
river  with  salmon  would  be  an 
useless  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble,  when  every  fish  is  sure  to 
be  killed  beforo  it  is  as  big  as  a 
sprat. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  fish  so  sys- 
tematically persecuted  as  the  salmon ; 
and  when  all  the  circumstances  are 
reviewed,  it  is  really  a  wonder  that 
a  single  sahnon  ever  attains  its  frill 
size.  From  the  time  when  the  un- 
hatched  egg  is  deposited  in  the 
river  to  the  time  when  the  fish  re- 
turns to  falfil  its  gr^t  office,  every 
yard  of  water  contains  a  foe,  and 
every  mile  of  river  conceals  a  trap. 
The  eggs  are  surreptitiously  taken  by 
poaching  anglers,  and  used  as  bait 
for  other  fishes,  and  the  young  fry 
when  hatched,  and  just  able  to 
move,  are  gobbled  up  in  thousands 
by  various  finny  depredators  and 
water  fowl  of  different  kinds. 

But,  putting  aside  these  natural 
enemies,  which,  after  all,  only  pre- 
serve the  due  balance  of  nature,  the 
artificial  impediments  with  which  the 
fish  meet  are  numerous  and  fetal  to  a 
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degree.  Those  mi]>0(liinc^iits  may  Ix? 
divided  into  two  classes  —the  fixed 
and  the  moveable.  The  latter  term 
includes  spears,  or  leisters — terrible 
instruments,  like  Neptune's  trident, 
on  whose  barl)ed  prongs  the  Siilinon 
is  impaled  as  it  lies  on  the  l)eil  of  the 
river — and  nets  of  all  kinds,  inge- 
niously made  so  as  to  sweep  tlie 
whole  breadth  of  the  stream,  and  to 
entangle  even  fishes  of  a  few  inches 
in  length. 

As  to  the  fixed  imixxliments,  their 
name  and  structure  is  legion.  *  Weirs/ 
or  barriers,  are  made  of  timber,  or 
even  faggots,  and  so  constructed  as 
to  intercept  almost  every  fish  as  it 
tries  to  make    its  way  along  the 
stream.  *  A  Devonshire  faggot  weir,' 
writes  a  coiTespondent  of  the  *  Field' 
newspaper,  '  for  thorough  impassa- 
bility,  in  some  ninety-five  days  out 
of   every    hundred,   almost    baffles 
♦lescription :    extending  the   whole 
breadth  of  the  river,  staked,  ruddled, 
stumped,  and  twisted,  leaving  out 
long  bushy  ends  down  stream,  par- 
tially filled  up  with  large  stones,  often 
some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the 
top — ^is  so  admirably  constructed  for 
stopping  even  a  minnow,  that  the 
whole  stream  drains  and  percolates 
through  this  mass  of  buishes.    In 
many  places  a  London  lady  could, 
with  little  trouble,  walk  over  dry 
shod/    The  same  writer,  after  dilat- 
ing on  the  many  impediments  placed 
in  the  way  of  these  migratory  fish, 
proceeds  to  remark  that  in  hot  wea- 
ther, and  after  a  dry  spring,  the 
young  salmon  perish  in  vast  quan- 
tities while  trying  to  force  their  way 
through  the  mazes  of  the  brushwood, 
and  taint  the  air  around  with  their 
decaying  bodies. 

Water-miUs  are  notoriously  em- 
ployed for  the  illegal  capture  and 
destmction  of  the  sahnon,  both  in 
its  early  stages  and  during  the  fence 
months ;  and  the  destruction  of '  foul' 
fish,  as  they  are  then  called,  is  almost 
beyond  befief. 

It  is  true  that  the  fish  when  foul 
acquire  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  taste, 
the  flesh  loses  all  its  firmness,  be- 
comes loose  and  flabby,  and  gives 
forth  a  very  unpleasant  odour.  A 
Scotch  peasant  mill  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  foul  flsh,  as  &r  as  eating 
it  goes;  but  the  French  have  an 


idoa  that  it  is  a  great  dainty,  and 
accordingly  pay  higli  prices  for  the 
worthless  article.  The  natural  con- 
so(|uence  is,  that  many  tons  weight 
of  foul  salmon  are  illegally  captured 
and  sent  to  France,  where  they  ap- 
ixjar  on  tlio  tables  of  the  ho7is  vivants, 
and  are  lauded  to  the  skies  by  the 
guests,  their  chief  value  consisting 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  brought  all 
the  way  over  the  sea,  and  cost  much 
money. 

It  is  true  that  a  penalty  is  at- 
tached to  the  act  of  killing  foul  or 
unseasonable  fish,  and  now  that  a 
now  act  on  the  subject  has  passed 
through  Parliament,  the  fish  may 
stand  a  bettor  chance  of  attaining 
their  full  growth.  But  it  is  useless 
to  affix  a  small  or  even  a  moderate 
penalty'  to  the  trangression  of  this 
law,  as  its  infraction  is  so  profitable 
that  the  offender  will  compound  for 
a  dozen  detections,  provided  that  ho 
succeeds  once  in  capturing  and  sell- 
ing the  illegal  booty.  If  a  man  can 
nmke  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred i)ounds  by  one  capture,  he 
cares  httle  for  a  few  fines  of  a  pound 
or  two  each. 

Mutual  jealousies  of  neighbouring 
proprietors  cause  the  destruction  of 
young  salmon  in  vast  quantities,  each 
owner  being  anxious  to  secure  the 
fish  wiiile  he  has  the  chance  of  doing 
so,  and  being  imwilling  to  allow  his 
neighbour  Qie  benefit  of  the  fish 
which  pass  through  his  waters;. 
Each  goes  upon  the  argument  that 
if  he,  Mr.  A.,  does  not  catch  the 
young  salmon,  Mr.  B.  or  Mr.  C.  will 
be  sure  to  do  so,  and  as  the  little 
fish  are  better  eating  than  trout,  he 
may  as  well  obtain  the  benefit  of 
them  while  he  can.  It  will  be  seen 
therefore,  that  supposing  the  stream 
to  belong  to  twenty  proprietors, 
and  that  nineteen  of  them  agree  to 
permit  the  salmon  a  free  passage 
through  their  domains,  the  recalci- 
trant twentieth  may  neutrah'ze  all 
their  efforts,  and,  by  fixing  weirs  and 
using  nets,  may  intercept  every  fish 
as  it  passes. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the 
salmon  is  driven  away  from  many 
rivers  in  which  it  was  formerly  plen- 
tiful, namely,  the  polluted  state  of 
the  water.  The  Thames  enjoys  an 
unenviable  pre-eminence  in  foalnefis ; 
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and  though  the  last  two  or  three 
yeaiB  have  seen  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  its  condition,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible  to  predict  that  a  recurrence 
of  the  pestilential  odours  of  1857-8 
may  not  happen  in  any  summer. 
£Ten  the  &med  waters  of  Marseilles 
harbour,  which  are  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  manners  be- 
cause they  kill  even  the  barnacles 
that  adhere  to  ships,  and  the  mol- 
luscs that  bore  into  timber,  can 
hardly  be  more  detestable  than  the 
once  ffllyer  Thames  on  one  of  its  bad 
days.  No  fish  can  be  expected  to 
live  under  such  horrid  conditions; 
and  though  a  salmon  will  endure 
much  in  its  instinctive  desire  to 
ascend  the  stream,  it  cannot  pass 
through  such  a  horrible  element  in 
safety. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  rivers 
wheore  the  water  is  quite  as  nauseous 
as  that  of  the  Thames,  and  which 
are  yet  ascended  by  the  salmon.  But, 
in  these  cases,  tiie  extent  of  foul 
water  is  comparatively  small,  and 
the  fish  is  enabled  to  pass  through 
it  at  &  single  run,  whereas  the  lengtii 
of  polluted  watear  in  the  Thames  is 
so  great,  that  the  salmon  would  be 
forced  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two  before 
it  oould  gain  the  comparatively 
sweet  waters  of  the  upper  river. 

Beoent  improvements  in  the  drain- 
age may,  however,  have  a  beneficial 
meet  upon  the  Thames ;  and  if  the 
waters  can  be  rendered  sweet  enough 
for  the  sahnon  to  live  in,  and  kept 
clear  of  nets  and  weirs,  we  may  look 
forward  with  some  hope  of  success 
to  the  reappearance  of  this  noble  fish 
in  our  noble  river. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  means 
by  which  it  is  hoped  to  restore  the 
salmon  and  other  fish  to  the  waters 
whence  they  have  been  extirpated. 

The  early  life  of  all  fish  is  most 
precarious,  and  from  the  time  that 
the  eggs  are  first  deposited  in  the 
river  to  the  time  when  the  httie 
creature  is  sufficiently  strong  of  fin 
to  take  care  of  itself,  a  host  of 
enemies  surround  it,  and  its  chance 
of  life  is  scarcely  more  promising 
thaa  that  of  a  tender  little  lamb 
among  a  flock  of  wolves.  What 
with  creatures  that  eat  the  spawn, 
creatures  that  devour  the  firy,  and 
infernal  engines  that  destroy  the 


growing  fish,  not  one-hundredth  pari 
attain  even  to  their  white  smolt 
robes,  and  not  a  thousandth  part 
reach  maturity. 

Many  persons,  even  those  who 
have  taken  a  personal  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  this  new  science, 
have  an  idea  that  the  object  of  a 
pisciculturist  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
game  preserver,  namely,  to  famish 
anglers  with  sport  in  rivers  whence 
the  fish  had  been  driven,  or  in  which 
they  had  never  taken  up  their  abode. 
It  will,  however,  be  shown,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  pages,  that 
the  question  is  one  of  national  im- 
portance, involving  the  supply  of 
food  to  the  masses,  and  not  intended 
only  to  fiimish  amusement  to  the 
few. 

The  first  point  in  the  rearing  of 
fish  is  evidently  to  shield  the  eggs 
and  fry  from  all  their  preliminary 
danger,  and  to  keep  them  in  some 
place  of  safety  until  they  are  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  only  method  of  accomplishing 
this  purpose  is  evidently  tiiat  the 
place  where  the  httle  creatures  pass 
through  their  first  stages  of  develop- 
ment shall  be  either  wholly  separated 
from  the  river,  or  so  carefully  fenced 
off  by  close  wires,  that  the  predatory 
fish  and  other  foes  shall  not  be  able 
to  gain  admission. 

Siaveral  modes  of  isolation  have 
been  invented  and  worked  with  suc- 
cess; and  the  public  are  already 
fjamiliar  with  the  names  of  Stormont- 
field  and  other  places  where  the 
breeding  of  fish  has  been  tri^d.  It 
is  not  needful,  however,  to  go  so  &r 
from  home  for  such  cxperimente,  as 
an  establishment  which  has  lately 
been  mentioned  in  many  of  the  daUy 
papers  is  in  fall  operation  near  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  imder  the 
superintendence  of  S.  Ponder,  Esq., 
of  Hampton,  who  has  erected  and 
still  maintains  the  greater  part  at  his 
own  expense.  T)nB,  although  on  a 
smaU  scale,  is  marvellously  success- 
ful, and  is  capable  of  producing 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  fish 
annually. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — 

Within  a  moderately-sissed  green- 
house have  been  erected  a  series  of 
troughs  formed  of  slate,  and  arranged 
one  above  the  other  like  so  many 
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ataiis.  Each  trough  is  three  feet  in 
lengUi,  seven  inches  in  width,  and 
five  in  depth.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  depth  need  not  exceed 
four  inches.  In  theee  troughs  is 
placed  a  layer  of  moderately  fine 
gisvel,  about  two  inches  in  depth, 
and  larger  stones  are  stuck  into  the 
gravel  at  interrals  of  an  inch  or  two. 
The  gravel  and  stones  have  heen 
previously  boiled  and  washed,  in 
order  to  destroy  all  traces  of  decay- 
ing animal  matter  which  might  taint 
the  water,  a!l  aquatic  creatures  which 
might  injure  the  egge  or  fry,  and  all 
confervoid  growth*  which  might 
choke  Qp  the  stream  and  interfere 
with  the  weilbeing  of  the  yonng 
flshee. 

Above  these  troughs  is  placed  a 
large  tank  holding  about  two  hun- 
dred gallons  of  water,.which  is  con- 
ducted to  the  upper  trimgh  by  means 
of  a  pipe  and  stopcock^  At  alternate 
ends  of  each  trough  is  placed  a  short 
pipe  which  conveys  the  water  &om 
one  to  the  other,  and  in  consequence 
of  their  alternate  arrangement  com- 
pels the  water  to  traverse  the  entire 
sar&ce  of  tiie  gravel. 

The  ^gs  are  carefully  laid  upon 
the  grave]  so  as  to  lodge  in  its  inter- 
stices, each  trough  containing  three 
thousand  ova.  As,  therefore,  ihe  per- 
centage of  unhatched  eggs  is  ex- 
tremely trifling  when  they  are  in 
proper  condition,  this  single  set  of 
troughs  can  turn  out  about  thirty 
thousand  young  fish  at  a  single 
hatching. 


An  experiment  has  been  sncoees- 
fiilly  tried  to  subetitnte  slabs  of  slate 
for  the  giavel,  the  plates  behig 
exactly  one  foot  long  and  seven 
inches  wide,  so  that  three  will  ^e- 
cisely  fit  into  each  trough.     The 


plates   are    covered  with    cup-like 
hollows,  mnch  resembling  the  little 

E its  in  a  '  solitaire '  board :  a  small 
ale  is  pierced  quite  through  the 
centre  of  each,  so  as  to  permit  water 
to  pass  freely.  Each  plate  contains 
one  thousand  of  these  cups,  and  each 
is  intended  to  hold  one  egg,  so  that 
the  tedious  process  of  countmg  the 
ova  is  no  longer  required. 

When  the  ^gs  are  properly  ar- 
ranged, the  water  is  permitted  to 
flow  vety  gently  over  them,  and  its 
force  is  gradually  increased  until  it 
imitates  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
shallow  rippling  part  of  the  stream 
where  the  fieh  generally  lays  its 
eggs,  and  the  motion  of  which  seems 
to  be  essential  to  the  hatching  of 
the  egg.  The  stream  is  about  one 
inch  in  depth. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  plan 
is,  that  the  eggs  and  young  are  always 
kept  in  view,  and  are  at  a  convenient 
height  from  the  ground,  so  that  they 
can  be  etched  with  a  lens  through 
the  crystalline  water,  and  their 
changes  noted  from  day  to  day. 

Another  establishment  is  placed 
in  the  open  air,  not  very  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  This  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  flat  troughs  made 
of  elm,  and  measoring  four  feet  in 
length,  fifteen  inches  in  width,  and 
eight  in  depth.  Those  troughs  or 
boxes  are  furnished  with  grave!  and 
stones,  BS  has  already  been  men- 
tioned :  they  are  set  end  to  end,  and 
water  flows  continually  through 
them  from  a  little  spring  which  has 
been  ingeniously  diverted  in  the  pro- 
per direction. 

The  eggs  are  placed  in  the  upper 
boxes,  covered  with  coarse  gravel, 
and  the  water  suffered  to  flow  gently 
over  them,  until  they  are  hatched, 
an  event  which  usuEdly  takes  place 
in  sixty  or  seventy  days.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  has,  however, 
much  to  do  with  the  time  occupied 
in  hatching.  In  this  eetablishment, 
where  the  water  is  kept  at  a  tolerably 
uniform  temperature  of  +!"  Fahr., 
the  commencement  of  the  process  is 
visible  in  fifly-five  days,  the  action 
of  the  heart  being  perceptible  even 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  a  most  beautj- 
fal  object  under  the  microscope. 

When  first  hatched,  the  young  fish 
is  a  most  curious  little  object,  having 
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a  thin,  long,  tmnspoient  body,  hardly 
Tuible  when  munersed,  and  beajing 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  attached  to  ite 
abdonun.    Thie  egg  redcle  is  of  a 


hf%ht  reddish  orange  colour,  tro- 
Tened  by  the  minnteet  imaginable 
Teeaela  ot  bri^t  searlot,  ftnd  remains 
visible  for  i^oat  seTcai  weeks.  As 
long  u  tbe  little  creature  retains 


this  Tcsicle  it  needs  no  food,  and 
takes  no  trouble  about  feeding  until 
it  has  lived  for  Beven  or  eight  weeks, 
when  the  supporting  vencle  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  bodj,  and  the  fish  is 
then  tliTOwn  on  its  own  energies  for 
subostence. 

Now  cconea  a  critical  time  in  the 
life  of  a  figh,  and  one  where  many 
pisciculturists  have  failed.  What  ia 
the  little  creature  to  eat,  and  how  is 
it  to  obtain  its  food  ?  Liy«r,  dried 
and  reduced  to  powder,  is  held  in 
aome  eetimatioii,  and  so  an  Uttle 
worms  and  caddis  chopped  Tery  fina 
Stale  bread  grated  into  a  fine  pow- 
der is  another  naefol  kind  of  food. 
But  it  often  happens  Uiat  the  little 
fisbee  are  so  delighted  witli  the  nn- 


aocnstomed  gratification,  that  they 
continue  to  gorge  themselves  until 
they  die  of  very  repletion.  Some- 
tinies  the  pisdcultunst  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  batching  the  ecgs  under 
cover,  fbrgeta  that  his  little  favour- 
ites must  needs  eat,  furnishes  them 
with  no  food,  and  bo  lets  theto  perish 
of  slow  starvation  after  tlie  support- 


ing vesicle  has  been  conpletaly  ab- 
sorbed. 

PraclJcallf,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  combination  of  the  slate  troughs 
within  the  house,  and  the  wooden 
boxes  in  the  open  air.affonl  tlie  best 
chance  of  succees,  the  yoting  fish 
being  removed  from  the  former  to 
the  latter  after  they  hare  assumed 
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the  perfect  shape  and  begin  to  feel 
the  want  of  food.  This  t\)od  they 
will  then  find  for  themselves.  The 
sharp-eyed  little  creatures  can  see 
and  capture  the  myriad  tiny  inha- 
bitants of  the  water  which  are  too 
minute  to  be  detected  by  the  human 
eye,  and  when  they  get  a  little  stronger 
may  be  seen  jumping  at  midget  with 
wonderful  boldness  and  activity. 

Their  peculiar  habits  are  a  suffi- 
cient guide  to  their  owner  as  to  tlie 
time  when  they  are  fit  to  enter  the 
river  and  be  turned  loose  on  exist- 
ence, for  they  drop  down  from  box 
to  box  according  io  their  develop- 
ment, and  those  that  are  found  in 
tke  lowest  box  are  always  stix^ng 
enough  to  be  removed. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that 
gratings  of  perforated  zinc  form  an 
ImpaBsable  obstacle  to  the  escape  of 
the  young  fish  or  the  entrance  of 
obnoxious  intruders,  wliile  covers 
of  the  same  substance  are  fast- 
ened over  them  at  night,  and  are 
replaced  in  the  daytime  by  strong 
netting.  The  object  of  this  change 
is  twofold :  firstly,  that  the  midges 
and  other  little  insects  on  which  the 
fish  feed  should  have  free  admission 
to  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 
secondly,  that  the  inmates  should 
be  guarded  from  various  predatory 
birds,  kingfishers  especially,  who 
would  hold  high  revel  over  so  plen- 
tiful and  delicate  a  banquet. 

When  the  fry  have  attained  a 
moderate  size,  they  are  removed 
from  the  lowest  box,  placed  in  a 
proper  water  vessel,  and  transferred 
to  a  boat  The  owner  rows  gently 
about  the  river,  and  wherever  he 
sees  a  favourable  looking  spot  he 
puts  a  hundred  or  so  young  fish 
into  the  water.  No  sooner  are  they 
in  the  river  than  they  act  as  freely 
and  boldly  as  if  they  had  passed 
all  their  little  lives  in  its  stream, 
dive  down  at  once,  and  ensconce 
themselves  among  the  pebbles.  This 
instinct  is  most  valuable,  as  the  fish 
know  by  its  wondrous  power  how 
to  separate  from  each  other,  and 
take  up  their  abode  in  little  nooks 
and  crannies,  where  not  even  the 
Toracious  perch  can  get  at  them — at 
all  events,  not  without  an  expendi- 
ture of  labour  which  that  fish  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  employ. 


The  plan  of  putting  them  into  the 
river  in  little  detachments  is  fol- 
IowchI  l)ecjiuse  it  is  found  that  when- 
ever the  httle  fish  are  thrown  into 
the  water  wholesale,  the  larger  river 
lish  make  a  great  feast  on  their 
little  visitors,  charge  fiercdy  at  the 
crowd,  and  more  than  decimate  their 
ranks  before  they  can  conceal  them- 
selves, their  very  numbers  prevent- 
ing them  from  finding  the  shelter 
which  their  instinct  urges  them  to 
seek. 

They  are  very  pretty,  these  little 
fish,  and  even  in  their  very  young 
days  possess  sufficient  individuahty 
to  mark  each  species.  The  young 
salmon  fry,  for  example,  are  rather 
long  and  slender  in  proportion  to 
their  width,  and  their  hue  is  ruddy 
brown,  barred  with  dark  patches  on 
the  sides.  The  young  trout  are 
shorter,  thick  and  dark,  and  tho 
barred  surface  is  perfectly  conspicu- 
ous even  when  the  little  creatures 
do  not  measure  one  inch  in  length. 
The  char  are  light  gray  above  and 
silvery  white  beneath,  and  have  a 
peculiar  darting  action,  flashing 
through  the  water  hke  a  miniature 
rocket,  and  just  turning  on  the  side 
so  as  to  suffer  a  silvery  gleam  to 
appear  for  a  moment  and  then 
vanish. 

The  eggs  are  delicate  globular 
bodies,  varying  in  size  according  to 
the  species  of  fish  from  which  they 
come.  Those  of  the  salmon  are 
about  the  size'  of  sweet  peas,  and 
the  perfect,  healthy,  and  vivified 
egg  has  a  jieculiar  translucency, 
with  pink  or  ruddy  reflections  as 
the  hght  passes  through  its  sub- 
stance. 

As  the  ^gs  approach  maturity 
the  blood-red  hue  deepens,  and 
when  the  little  fish  makes  its  escape 
from  the  imprisoning  envelope  tne 
egg  vesicle  retains  its  warm  hue. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  by  this  vesicle  that 
the  presence  of  the  very  young  fijsh 
can  be  detected  as  they  lie  among 
the  stones,  the  delicate  bodies  being 
of  such  glassy  transparenpy  that 
they  would  escape  ob^rvation  but 
for  the  ruddy  hue  of  the  egg  vesicle 
which  is  attached  to  them. 

Should  the  egg  be  unfortunate, 
and  its  vital  principle  escape,  the 
fatal  result  may  be  at  once  known 
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by  the  change  of  aspect,  a  gradually 
inereasing  opacity  spieadiog  through 
the  whole  sabstEuioe,  and  the  egg 
looking  exactly  like  a  boy's  '  alley 
taw'  seen  through  the  wrong  end 
of  a  telescope.  By  degrees  a  kind 
of  floccnlent  excrescence  begins  to 
grow  ui)on  the  eg^,  and  it  is  soon 
snnounded  with  iSim  growth  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  becomes  as  large  as 
a  moderatelynaized  gooseberry.  Ail 
snch  eggs  must  be  removed  from 
the  water,  or  they  would  otherwise 
taint  its  puiily ;  and  as  the  increased 
bulk  renders  them  lighter  than  the 
element  in  which  they  lie,  they  float 
to  the  snr&ce  and  are  readily  de- 
tected. 

Whether  the  eggs  are  hatched 
sooner  in  the  artifiGially  made  grayel 
beds  of  the  troughs  than  in  the  na- 
toral  gravel  of  the  river  is  not  very 
dear,  but  it  is  certain  that  even  in 
the  open-«ir  boxes,  where  all  con- 
ditions are  apparently  identical,  the 
safanon  ^gs  are  hatched  in  little 
more  than  half  the  time  which  the 
genmality  of  books  mention  as  neces- 
SKiy  for  tiiat  operation.  It  is  hardly 
needful  to  say  that  the  rapidity  of 
hatching  is  an  important  element  in 
pisdcnlture,  and  that  the  breeding 
apparatus  is  rendered  more  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hatch- 
ings or  different  fish  it  can  turn  out 
in  a  season.  After  each  hatching  it 
is  as  well  to  remove  the  gravel,  wash 
the  troughs  thoroughly,  and  not  to 
replace  the  stones  and  gravel  until 
th^  have  again  been  submitted  to 
the  ordeal  of  boiling  water. 

The  q^uestion  of  mixed  or  hybrid 
breeds  ib  now  attracting  consider- 
able attention,  and  many  thoughtftd 
inquirers  are  endeavouring  to  pro- 
duce mixed  breeds  of  fish  just  as 
enterprising  agriculturists  produce 
breeds  of  cattia  It  seems  to  have 
been  tolerably  well  proved  that  with 
trout  the  surest  method  of  obtaining 
the  heaviest  and  finest  fish  is  to 
intooduce  continual  additions  of  new 
blood  into  the  establishment,  so  that 
the  dwindling  process  which  gene- 
rally happens  wnen  the  '  in  and  in' 
system  is  adopted  may  be  obviated, 
and  a  fine  and  healthy  offspring  be 
thexesolt 

Some  experimentalists  have  mooted 
another  question,  namely,  the  possi- 


bility of  crossing  the  salmon  with 
some  other  fish,  so  that  the  offspring 
may  retain  the  size,  flavour,  and 
beauty  of  the  salmon,  while  the 
migrating  instinct  may  be  eradi- 
cated. I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  any  such  attempt  can  be  suc- 
cessful. In  all  the  history  of  cross 
breeding  the  results  prove  that  it  is 
always  possible  to  introduce  an 
instinct,  but  that  to  eradicate  one  is 
a  task  almost  if  not  quite  impoa- 
sible.  The  outward  form  may  be 
alterable  to  any  extent,  but  the  in- 
ward character  will  remain. 

In  the  greyhound,  for  example, 
when  the  breed  was  found  to  gain 
speed  at  the  expense  of  courage  and 
endurance,  relinquishing  their  quarry 
at  the  first  check,  a  cross  of  the  bull- 
dog was  iDtroduoBd.  In  a  few  gene- 
rations the  clumsy  head  and  short 
limbs  of  the  bulldog  were  eradicated, 
but  the  indomitable  courage  and 
tireless  perseverance  have  remained, 
and  the  result  is  the  present  breed  of 
greyhounds,  which  will  not  only  run 
like  the  wind,  but  are  marvellously 
enduring, 'and  when  they  have  once 
been  set  on  the  track  will  oontmue 
the  chase  until  they  drop  from 
£atigue,  or  even  die  on  tli^  spot 
Ta£ng  these  and  other  similar  ex- 
amples into  consideration,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  result  of  crossing 
the  migratory  sahnon  with  some 
stationary  species  would  have  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  efifect  to  the 
intentions  of  the  pisciculturist,  and 
that,  instead  of  making  the  migratcnr 
stay  at  home,  the  cross  would  only 
send  the  non-migrator  off  to  sea. 

Moreover,  to  obtain  a  hybrid  by 
means  of  crossing  two  distmct  spe- 
cies of  fish  is  a  very  different  biui- 
ness  from  getting  a  mixed  breed  of 
varieties  belonging  to  the  same  spe- 
cies of  cattie.  And  although  it  is 
true  that  even  in  the  wide  seas  spe- 
cimens are  now  and  then  caught 
which  possess  the  characteristics  of 
two  separate  species  in  such  equal 
proportions  that  th^  cannot  be 
referred  with  certainty  to  either,  yet 
these  exceptional  cases  prove  little 
but  a  fiict  already  known;  and 
though  they  show  that  hybrid  or 
mule  fishes  can  be  obtained,  they  ML 
to  demonstrate  any  advantenses  to  bo 
gained  I7  them. 

K  a 
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We  haye  said  nothing  as  yet  with 
respect  to  the  means  by  which  the 
eggs  are  obtained  by  the  piscicnl- 
tunst  It  is,  of  course,  necessary 
to  be  perfectly  sure  of  their  genuine- 
ness, and  the  only  method  by  which 
this  question  can  be  decided  with 
absolute  certainty  is  to  procure  them 
from  the  parent  fish. 

Nothing  is  simpler  than  this  pro- 
cess. At  the  spawning  time,  just 
when  she  is  about  to  deposit  her 
eggs,  the  female  fish  is  put  into  a 
tub  with  water,  and  by  a  little  arti- 
ficial aid  the  whole  of  the  eggs,  or 
''bard  roe,'  are  soon  laid  in  the  tub. 
The  fish  is  then  released,  and  suf- 
fered to  retain  to  her  native  river. 
A  male  fish  of  the  same  species  is 
then  put  into  the  same  vessel,  and 
some  of  the  milt,  or  'soft  roe,'  is 
deposited  in  a  similar  manner.  He 
is  then  set  at  liberty,  and  the  water 
stirred  about  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
it  becomes  cloudy,  as  if  miUc  had 
been  poured  in  it,  but  soon  regains 
its  former  clearness.  The  eggs  are 
th^n  rinsed  with  fresh  water,  and 
are  fit  to  be  put  into  the  trough. 

Indeed,  tiie  whole  process  of  hatch- 
ing the  fish  is  so  simple  and  easy 
that  it  may  be  achieved  with  a 
flower-pot  azid  a  watering-can,  and 
•conducted  on  a  drawing-room  table. 
Any  one  can  do  it,  and  it  is  really  so 
•elegant  and  interesting  a  process 
that  it  wa^  possibly  become  as 
fimhinnable  as  the  ferneries  and 
aquaxia  of  the  present  day. 

Vivified  eggs  can  now  be  readily 
procured  from  many  parts  of  Hn^land 
and  some  portions  of  the  Gontmeni 
For  the  little  estabhshment  already 
mantioned  the  eggs  of  trout  have 
bean  brought  from  the  Teste  and 
Boome  in  Hampshire,  from  theC!olne 
in  Hots,  and  tne  Wandle  in  Surrey. 
Salmon  ova  have  been  obtained  from 
seveial  parts  of  Ireland,  as  well  as 
from  the  Bhine,  the  char  have  come 
from  Qeneva,  and  the  gmyling  been 
taken  frcan.  several  British  rivers 
where  this  delicate  and  beautifid 
fiish  Borvives.  I^gs  can  be  sa&ly 
conveyed,  if  packed  carefully  in  wet 
moss  and  placed  in  wooden  boxes. 

It  will  ^ways  be  found  advisable 
to  make  provision  in  various  parts  of 
the  river  which  is  intended  to  be  the 
future  jresidenoe  of  the  young  fish. 


not  only  for  their  youthftd,  but 
their  adult  state.  Several  fish,  such 
as  trout,  pass  solitary  hves,  each 
choosing  some  particular  haunt,  and 
only  changing  its  residence  when 
it  has  outgrown  its  home  or  can 
oust  a  weaker  fish  from  some  com- 
fortable nook. 

The  trout  loves  to  lie  under  the 
shelter  of  large  stones,  and  if  a  good 
artificial  place  of  refoge  can  be  made, 
the  best  fish  are  sure  to  come  and 
take  possession  of  it  Perhaps  the 
very  best  substance  for  this  purpose 
is  the  semi-vitrified  brick  which  is 
found  in  kilns  after  the  burning,  and 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  brick- 
burcB.  This  substance  is  in  rather 
large  masses,  very  irregular,  and 
not  only  affords  a  home  which  no 
sensible  trout  wiU  despise,  but  is  on 
effectual  barrier  to  wb  use  of  the 
net,  serving  ilie  same  purpose  in 
the  river  as  'bushing'  m  the  open 
fields. 

Feeding  the  trout  is  also  useful, 
for  it  teaches  the  fish  to  remain  near 
tb^  same  spot,  and  has  a  marvellous 
effect  towaixis  increasing  its  growth. 
Scarcely  any  creature,  and  certainly 
no  fish,  repays  care  and  good  feeding 
better  than  the  trout,  two  pounds 
having  been  added  to  the  weight  of 
a  fish,  during  a  single  summer. 
When  the  trout  attains  a  moderate 
size  it  will  eat  all  kinds  of  animal 
substance,  though  it  has  a  predilec- 
tion for  tiie  great  dew-worms  that 
are  found  at  night  on  the  grass  or 
gravel  walks. 

These  great,  fsX,  and  wary  crea- 
tures can  be  caught  plentifully  by 
searchmg  for  them  at  night  by  the 
aid  of  a  bull's-eye  lantern;  only  the 
step  of  the  hunter  must  be  very 
quiet,  as  they  are  apt  to  slip  back 
into  tiieir  holes  if  alarmed.  Should 
they  not  come  readily  to  the  sur&ce, 
they  may  usually  be  induced  to  do  so 
by  driving  the  prongs  of  a  garden- 
ferk  into  the  ground  and  working  it 
about  so  as  to  shake  the  earth 
around;  and  if  they  stOl  should  be 
obdurate,  they  may  be  brought  to 
light  by  pouring  over  the  ground 
some  water  in  which  a  very  little 
ammonia  has  been  dissolved. 

Not  only  the  river  fishes,  but  those 
of  the  salt  water  can  be  reared  from 
the  earliest  stages,  and  kept  in  ponds 
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Mid  fattened  just  like  chiclcens,  onl7 
wHh  moch  lea  toonble  and  expense. 
Einen  the  flat  fishes  are  capalile  at 
JtOEg  tbns   fattened,  and    become 

ifDoderfully  thick  in  bodj  and  firm 
infleeh,  BO  that  their  weight  is  reoll; 
astoniHhing  when  it  is  compu^  with 
their  length.  The  food  which  they 
require  is  oF  the  cheapest  kind,  and 
the  fattened  fish  can  he  sold  fbr  so 
high  a  price  as  to  render  the  specu- 
lation extremely  remunerative. 

A  few  lines  must  be  given  to  the 
machine  in  which  fish  can  be  con- 
Teyed  for  gre&t  distancee  without 
snfiering  damage  or  perishiitg  for 
want  of  air.  It  codbibIs,  as  may  be 
seen  fivim  the  accompanying  iUus- 
tration,  of  a  squared  metal  box 
ctoeed  above  with  a  cover  of  per- 
forated zinc.  The  box  is  not  nearly 
filled  with  water,  bo  that  there  is 
little  fear  of  tfaJa  contents  being 
splashed  ont  by  the  shaking  inci- 
dent to  all  travelling.  TIm  fish 
congregate  at  the  bottom,  and  woold 
non  ^hanst  the  air  oraitained  in 
the  water  were  it  not  renewed  by 
artificial  means. 


In  one  comer  of  the  box  is  placed 
a  forcing-pump,  neatly  fitted  up 
■  witii  appropriate  valvee,  and  com- 
mnnici^aiigwitb  a  tube  which  passes 
down  the  comer  and  croeses  the 
bottom.  The  lower  portiou  of  the 
tube  is  pierced  with  holes  like  those 
of  a  watering-cart,  and  the  pnmp  is 
BO  amuiged  that  at  each  stroke 
atmospheric  air  ia  driven  through 
the  hibe  and  bubbles  upwards 
through  the  water,  vivifying  the 
Uqnid  in  its   progress. 


Little  trouble  is  expended  on  the 
process,  as  half  a  dozen  strokes  only 
are  needed  at  a  time,  and  the  pump 

is  BO  lightly  constructed  that  a  child 

The  reader  will  observe  that  there 
is  not  the  least  mystery  or  even  dif- 
ficulty about  the  process,  and  that 
any  one  who  can  obtain  a  supply 
of  wat«T  is  able  to  hatch  and  rear 
young  fish  nntil  they  are  old  enough 
to  put  into  a  river.  Should  the  fish 
be  of  the  non-migratoiy  kind  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  pond,  where 
they  will  grow  with  great  rapidity, 
and  are  always  at  hand  when 
needed.  In  one  pond  which  bad 
been  thus  stocked,  and  wae  netted 
three  yoara  after  the  tiny  inmates 
were  admitted,  no  lees  than  eight 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  fish 
were  captured  by  a  Bingle  sweep  ot 
the  nek  This  pond  was  near  Mont- 
mirail,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mame,  and  is  now  unfortunately 
cleared  of  fish,  the  proprietor  having 
determined  on  filling  it  up  and  using 
the  ground  for  agricultuial  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the 
Chijifise,  who  seem  fttaa  time  imme- 
morial to  have  known  the  radiments 
'of  almost  every  science,  and  never 
to  have  advanced  beyond  them,  are 
well  aeqnainted  with  the  principles 
of  pisdcnlture,  and  have  carried  out 
the  adence  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  usual  with  that  thrifty  and  omni- 
TOTOus  naticxi,  except  when  a  supply 
of  food  is  in  question.  They  have 
evm  discovered  that  when  the  little 
fishes  have  absorbed  the  egg  ve- 
sicles, and  are  beginning  to  need 
food  which  cannot  be  suppUed  in 
the  natural  manner  by  casual  in- 
sects and  aquatic  animalcules,  the 
best  way  to  feed  them  is  to  beot  up 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  pour  it  into 
the  water ;  thus  fnmishing  them 
with  a  kind  of  diet  that  requires  no 
trouble  to  procure,  being  carried 
into  tbeir  tiny  mouths  by  the  mere 
action  of  the  water ;  and  which  is  ana- 
logous to  the  nutriment  contained  in 
the  vesicle  from  which  they  had 
previously  drawn  their  support 

it  is  of  course  imposaiDle,  in  the 
limited  space  which  ran  bo  allotted 
to  a  single  subject  in  the  pages  of  a 
magazine,  to  give  more  than  a  super- 
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ficial  sketch  of  the  procopscs  cm- 
ployed  ill  pisciciiltuiT,  and  a  hrief 
notice  of  the  Ixjuclits  wliich  arc  likt'lv 
to  accrue  to  a  nation  wliich  rii^htly 
practiwis  the  art. 

In  this  countrj',  wlicro  so  much  is 
left  to  individual  enterpris(j,  and  so 
little  is  intrustal  to  centralization,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  tliat  the 
(xoyemment  will  take  up  tlu^  ques- 
tion. Therefore,  althou^di  the  sub- 
ject is  really  one  of  national  unpor- 


tanco,  it  must  rest  on  its  own  money- 
producin?:  ni(»rits  likt^  any  other  kind 
of  merchandize ;  and  all  that  can  be 
at  i)r('sent  done  l)y  the  press  is  to 
show  the  ease  with  which  a  fish- 
hat<'hint^  apjmratus  can'  l^e  esta- 
l)hs]u'd,  the  verj'  little  capital  which 
is  sunk  in  its  erection  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  very  large  return 
which  is  made  in  i)roportion  to  tlie 
sums  invested  therein. 

J.  G.  W. 


THE  STEEET   SINGER. 

•  Ecco !  I'aurora  d*un  giomo  j^lorio'jo.' 

*  Lo  !  it  breaks,  the  glorious  day.' 

UNKNOWN,  uncared  for,  perhaps  unnoticed  too, 
But  for  her  voice,  which  scarce  could  fiail  to  sue 
Some  listener  by  the  way ; 
She  glances  upward,  sings  as  she  goes  by. 
And  breathes  the  humid  air ;  and  oft  doth  sigh 
It  should  be  so  unhke  her  native  sky. 
In  bright  Italian  day. 
When  first  she  heard  the  lay, 

*  Ecco !  Taurora  d'un  giomo  glorioso.* 

And  thus  obey  her  will,  those  weary  feet, 
Through  smoky  alley,  lane,  or  (hsmlal  street 

Tread  step  by  step  along. 
Not  one  she  knows,  scarce  one  would  question  '  where ' 
Her  rightful  home,  or  w^hy  she  strolleth  there. 
The  laiiguage  of  her  voice  is  sweet  and  rare ; 

I'likno^^-n  to  that  rough  throng, 

Who  listen  to  her  song, 

•  Ecco !  Taurora  d'lm  giomo  glorioso.* 

But  one  from  her  own  land  in  sickness  lies 
In  some  dim  attic  near ;  and  ere  he  dies 

Is  roused  by  worrls  hke  these. 
Of  youth  and  of  a  far-off  land  he  dixjams. 
The  past  by  some  sweet  charm  and  future  seems 
Enwoven  in  one  blaze  of  glorious  gleams 

Of  joy ;  like  light  he  sees. 

Beaming  with  peace  and  ease, 
'Eccol  Taurora  d*un  giomo  glorioso.* 

That  voice,  an  angel  to  his  tranced  sight 
Glides  o'er  a  vista  of  ethereal  hght 

Far  in  the  heights  above ; 
Who,  singing,  scatters  flowers  to  mark  the  way. 
Such  gorgeous  hues  as  vie  each  rainbow  ray. 
And  bids  him  follow  to  the  gate  of  day. 

To  Paradise  above. 

Directs  that  voice  of  love, 
'  Ecoo!  Taurora  d'nn  giomo  glorioso.' 
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Strange  melodies  from  thence  now  reach  his  ear, 
Whence  in  yon  light  majestic  steps  appear. 

Dazzling  HS  ciTatalled  snow. 
Down  comes  to  meet  him  by  that  radiant  shore 
E'en  one  he  loved  yet  thought  to  meet  no  more. 
Who,  smiling,  said, '  We  dreamed  that  life  was  o'er. 

Bnt,  ah!  it  was  not  so, 

Twas  hut  the  end  of  woe, 
Ecoo !  raoTora  d'un  giomo  glorioeo.' 

'And  does  this  day  of  joy  then  dawn  on  mo? 
What  is  this  light  ?    I  must  arise  and  see. 

What  does  this  voice  declare  ?' 
And  lisf  ning  thus  to  calch  the  distant  strain 
He  iails  asleep,  ne'er  there  to  wake  again. 
And  soon  no  sound  of  charmM  words  remain. 
The  intervening  air 
Has  ceased  to  bring  thorn  there, 
'Ecco!  raoiora  d'tm  giomo  glorioeo.' 

L.Ii.B. 
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THE  MYSTEKY  OF  THE  HOTEL  DE  L'OEME. 


THE  little  town  of  St.  Bignold 
was  in  a  ferment  when,  (\'irly  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  8th  of  Octol)er, 
1812,  a  report  rang  through  it  tJiat 
a  murder  liad  been  comuiittoil 
within  its  walls.  Such  a  tiling  had 
not  been  heard  of  for  years ;  not,  at 
all  events,  since  the  Comte  de 
rOrme  8  marrijtgo  with  the  black- 
eyed  daughter  of  Lopez,  the  money- 
lender—  the  event  from  which  all 
the  late  great  occurrences  at  St. 
Bignold  were  dated — and  strangely 
enough  the  victim  of  the  atrocious 
deed  was  Madame  de  TOrme  herself. 

Every  one  at  St.  Bignold  knew 
how  ill  that  unequal  marriage  had 
turned  out;  indeed,  could  it  bo 
otherwise,  when  it  was  only  for  her 
wealth  that  the  young  handsome 
comte  had  sold  himself  to  the  high- 
tempered,  jealous  heiress?  Yet  at 
the  time  all  had  admired  his  self- 
sacrifice,  for  it  was  well  known  that 
it  was  made  not  for  his  own  sake 
alone,  but  for  that  of  his  orphan 
sisters  and  brother,  who  without  it 
had  been  left  portionless  and  unedu- 
cated. For  ihem  he  sacrificed  his 
liberty,  for  them  he  bound  himself 
for  life  to  one  whose  golden  attrac- 
tions &r  exceeded  those  of  her 
person,  and  whose  pride,  aelf-will, 
and  jealousy,  rendered  the  fiist  five 
years  after  their  marriage  one  long- 
continued  suooession  of  disputes  ttod 
discomforts.  At  the  end  of  thai 
time  old  Lopez  died ;  and  soon  affcer- 
wajxls  it  was  announced  that  the 
Comte  de  TOrme  had  volunteered  for 
the  Bussian  campaign. 

No  one  was  astonished,  and  all 
were  rejoiced  to  learn  that  he  had  dis- 
covered so  glorious  and  exemplary  a 
means  of  escaping  from  the  thnd- 
dom  in  which  ne  had  hitberto  been 
held;  but  they  were  amazed,  in- 
deed, when  a  week  or  two  after  his 
departure  the  comtesse  broke  up 
her  establishment  at  the  castle,  and 
removed  to  the  strange  old  house  at 
Si  Bignold,  bequeathed  to  her  by 
her  father. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  it  was 
difficult  to  discover,  and  no  one  had 


a  right  to  question  them.  Yet,  tho 
*  Hotel  de  TOrme/  as  the  neighbours 
had  nicknamed  old  Lopez's  dwell- 
ing-place on  his  daughter's  mar- 
liago,  was  not  the  place  hkely  to  l)e 
selecttHl  i\&  tlie  abode  of  a  woman  so 
proud  of  her  rank,  and  so  resolute 
in  resisting  the  shghtest  approach 
to  familiarity  from  any  one  she 
ciiose  to  consider  her  inferior. 

It  is  true  that  the  comtesse  had 
had  the  original  entrance  to  the  house 
built  up,  and  a  new  approach  made  to 
it  tlirough  a  cul-de-sac  opening 
almost  directly  into  the  better  part 
of  the  town;  and  probably  she 
imagined  that  by  this  precaution  she 
had  acquired  an  aristocratic  retire- 
ment for  her  mansion,  which  cer- 
tainly boasted  of  some  apartments 
of  good  size.  But  to  one  really 
alive  to  the  biens^ances  of.  hfe  tho 
situation  of  the  house  would  have 
caused  incessant  annoyance,  for  the 
original  front  abutted  on  one  of  the 
worst  streets  of  St.  Bignold,  in- 
habited by  the  very  poorest  of  the 
people,  whose  windows  completely 
comnumded  those  of  the  hotel. 
One  often  sees  such  streets  as  the 
Bue  SyWaine  in  ancient  waUed 
towns,  wliere  tho  contracted  space 
M^g&i  the  architects  to  make  height 
take  the  place  of  breadth,  where  the 
gabled  houses  rise  to  an  immense 
height,  and  each  story  overhangs 
the  one  beneath,  until  the  upper- 
most^ ones  alnK3et  meet  in  the  centre, 
leaving  between  scarce  one  narrow 
strip  of  sky,  and  entirely  shutting 
oat  the  rays  of  the  joyful,  health- 
giving  sun.  Sndi  was  the  case  in 
the  Bne  Sylvaibe;  and  of  course  tlie 
Hotel  de  rOnne  was  as  dark  and 
dismal  as  possible,  in  spite  of  its 
carved  windows  and  the  really  ele- 
gant balustrades  which  ran  along 
tiie  narrow  ledge  of  the  third  floor, 
where  madame's  principal  apartr 
ments  were  situated.  The  furniture 
and  establishment  of  the  hotel  were 
more  in  keeping  with  the  situation 
of  the  house  than  tho  rank  of  its 
owner.  The  ground  floor  was  let 
off  to  a  shoemaker,  whose  wife  took 
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charge  of  fhe  apartment  aboye  in 
which  Madame  de  TOnne  received 
tile  very  few  pers(»is  who  Tiedted  her 
on  basiDess  affieurB  —  visitorB  of 
finendship  there  never  were.  A  few 
stifT-bocked  chairs  and  spider-legged 
tables,  with  odb  or  two  tiny  squares 
of  caipet  in  the  midst  of  the  highly- 
waxed  floors,  composed  the  f  omiture 
of  these  desolate-looking  rooms ;  nor 
was  the  private  apartment  of  ma- 
dame  nmdi  more  luznriously  f  or- 
nished,  except  in  one  respect,  and 
that  oddly  enongb  was  in  mirrors ! 
The  whole  chamber  seemed  lined 
with  them.  Tnm  where  yon  would 
your  own  fiioe  and  fignro  met  yoor 
gaze,  and  the  room  '  seemed 
filled  to  snffocation  with  the  re- 
flected leflections  of  ii  On  a 
steanger  the  effect  at  first  was  very 
startling.  He  seemed  to  find  him- 
sdf  in  a  crowded  room,  and  a  mo- 
ment or  two  elapsed  ere  he  dis- 
covered that  the  ideal  crowd  was 
formed  of  repeated  images  of  himself. 
There  were,  however,  no  strangers 
admitted  there  during  Madame  de 
rOrme's  life.  After  her  death  there 
were  enough,  heaven  knows ! 

The  small  establishm^t  of  this 
dreary  place  consisted,  besides  Made- 
line the  shoemaker's  wile,  of  a 
coachman  and  footman,  who  only 
entered  tiie  house  at  stated  hours  to 
receive  orders  for  the  day,  and  Ma- 
dame de  rOrme's  maid,  Julie,  a 
young  giriof  twenly,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  household  of  the  chftteau 
who  had  accompanied  her  mistress 
to  St  Bignold. 

To  JuBe  alone  were  intrusted  the 
mysteries  of  tiie  sanctum  on  the 
third  floor;  no  one  else  was  -pet- 
mitted  to  cross  the  threshold  of  its 
iron-bound  door,  no  one  else  was 
admitfeed  to  the  slightest  degree  of 
ooDfidence  from  her  haughty  mis- 
tress. The  reason  ci  this  confi- 
dence in  so  young  a  girl  it  had 
faithesto  been  impossible  to  fathom, 
thoo^  many  speculated  on  the 
strangeness  of  one  in  all  respects  so 
great  a  contntst  to  her  mistress, 
being  exempt  from  the  harsh  treat- 
ment every  one  else  had  to  bear 
from  Madame  de  TOrme.  But  then, 
as  some  one  wisely  remarked,  *  Who 
knew  what  treatment  she  really  did 
receive?'      Old  Madeline  reported 


that  Julie  said  nrndanw  was  very 
good  to  her;  but  that  might  or 
might  not  be;  who  could  tell?  It 
was  certain  that  Julie  always  lo<^ed 
melancholy,  and  that  betokened  no 
very  happy  home  I 

Julie's  history  was  a  sad  and 
simple  one.  Her  parents  had  died 
of  fever  when  she  was  a  mere  in&nt, 
and  the  Comte  de  FOrme—he  was 
the  Gomto  Augusto  then — ^had  taken 
pity  on  the  pretty  homeless  child, 
and  had  persuaded  his  mother  to 
have  her  brought  to  the  ch&teau, 
and  educated  under  her  own  eye. 
Thus  the  little  girl  was  in  many 
things  almost  a  lady,  and  hence  per- 
haps arose  her  reserve  to  those  of 
her  own  rank,  and  the  few  friend- 
ships she  made  among  them.  On 
the  comte's  marriage,  Julie  was 
transferred  to  the  new  comtesse's 
care,  and  had  been  retained  in  a  con- 
fidential capacity  near  her  person 
ever  since.  Indeed  it  was  often  said 
that  if  Ikfodame  de  I'Orme  cared  for 
any  one  or  trusted  any  one,  it  was 
Julie. 

Scandal-mongers  hinted  that  the 
watohftd  care  she  bestowed  on  the 
orphan  might  arise  less  from  afifeo- 
tion  than  jealousy;  that  she  was 
clever  enough  to  see  that  the  best 
chance  of  discouraging  Monsieur  de 
rOrme's  evident  partiahty  for  the 
young  girl  was  to  keep  her  con- 
stantly xmder  her  own  eye.  But 
this  was  only  scandal.  It  is  true 
that  in  his  lady's  presence  it  was 
imiKNSsible  for  him  to  say  even  one 
kind  word  to  the  child  whose  life  he 
had  saved,  and  whom  he  had  hitherto 
treated  with  brotherly  kindness,  but 
that  was  all.  Yet  every  one  remarked 
that  when  Monsieur  de  TOrme  and 
his  valet  left  the  castle  little  Julie 
looked  very  sad,  and  when  some 
time  afkenrwards  it  was  certain  that 
they  had  joined  the  fatal  Russian 
expedition  she  looked  sadder  stOl. 
Then  the  news  from  the  seat  of  war, 
how  eagerly  she  listoned  to  it!  How 
pale  her  cheek  grew  when  a  report 
reached  St  Bignold  that  the  division 
in  which  Monsieur  de  L'Orme 
served  had  been  exposed  to  great 
danger  at  the  passage  of  the  Nie- 
men!  How  her  pretty  eyes  filled 
with  tears  when,  in  spite  of  the  offi- 
cial bulletins  of  success  and  victory. 
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faint  rumours  reached  FrMn<o  of 
the  miseries  the  great  amiy  hjul  en- 
dured from  fatigue,  fauiiiie  ami  .sick- 
ness !  And  how  the  colour  glowed 
in  her  softlv-roimdc^  cheek  when 
the  so-called  'glorious  ^ictorj''  of 
Borodino  tilled  the  public  ear  with 
dchght!  AVliat  was  it  to  Julie 
that  thousands  had  fallen  on  either 
side  ?  Those  in  whom  St.  Bignold 
was  interested  were  safe.  Those? 
Nay,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Juhe 
thought  only  of  one.  He  was  safe ! 
But  who  was  that  he  ?  The  Comte 
de  rOrme  ? 

The  good  news  caused  excitement 
even  in  Madame  de  I'Orme's  cold 
lx)8om ;  and  when  the  dignitaries  of 
St.  Bignold  requested  her  to  preside 
at  a  grand  ball  to  be  given  in  honour 
of  the  great  event,  she  graciously 
acceded  to  their  wishes,  and  for 
once,  forsaking  her  usual  habits  of 
seclusion,  appeared  at  the  ball  in 
a  splendid  dress  and  wearing  her 
most  magnificent  jew^els.  More 
than  this,  she  gave  Juhe  permission 
to  attend  the  ci^ic  ball  which  was 
to  take  place  the  succeeding  even- 
ing at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  same  great  victory. 
Julie  was  charmed  at  the  thought 
of  going.  '  She  had  never  been  at  a 
pubhc  ball  before,*  she  told  Made- 
line, '  and  had  not  danced,  actually 
not  danced  smce— since  monsieur  left 
the  chateau.  But  at  this  ball  she 
should  dance,  and  with  a  light  heart 
too,  for  there  would  be  no  more 
battles,  or  famine,  or  misery  now, 
would  there  ?  The  road  to  Moscow 
was  open,  people  said;  the  false 
Eufisians  were  already  at  our  Em- 
peror's feet,  and  so  the  army  must 
return  very  soon.  Ah  yes!  she 
should  enjoy  the  ball  so  much !' 

Such  was  Juhe's  confidence  to  her 
only  friend,  as,  after  madame's  de- 
parture for  the  boll,  she  lingered  a 
moment  on  the  threshold  of  the 
heavy  door  of  division  ere  closing  it 
between  herself  and  the  outer  world 
till  her  mistress's  return. 

Poor  Julie !  On  the  very  m'ght  on 
which  i^e  had  promised  herself  so 
much  enjoyment  she  sat  alone  in  a 

Srison  cell,  accufied  of  murdering 
er  benefistctress,  and  without  the 
slightest  hope  of  clearing  herself 
from  the  imputation. 


CHAPTER  n. 

'  Oh  that  I  had  one  firiend,  one 
counsellor  in  my  great  need !'  she 
excluinied  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
sorrow  :  '  but  I  have  none,  not  one. 
Would  to  God  I  had  been  the  victim 
and  not  madame!  It  would  have 
been  a  moment's  pang  and  then 
IH?ace.  But  this  hopeless  T^'aiting — 
this  shameful  death!  And  Louis, 
even  Louis  will  never  know  that  1 
die  innocent!' 

This  last  thought  was  agony 
indeed.  '  Louis  to  beheve  her  guilty 
of  such  a  crime !'  and  burying  her 
fece  in  her  clasixKi  hands,  she  wept 
as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 

A  touch  on  the  shoulder  and  the 
sound  of  a  famihar  voice  roused  her 
from  her  stupor  of  grief,  and 
glancing  up  with  a  startled  air  at 
the  speaker,  she  recognized  the  old 
priest  who  had  known  her  from 
childhood. 

'  Take  comfort,  my  daughter,*  he 
said,  '  and  trust  in  God  to  help  you. 
Hemember  that  though  a  mother 
may  forget  her  child.  He  never  for- 
sakes those  who  trust  in  Him.* 

Juhe  sank  at  the  feet  of  the  good 
old  man. 

'  Oh  mon  pere,  I  thank  you  for 
those  blessed  words.  And  yet  there 
is  so  much  against  me  that — that 
though  God  may  know  my  inno- 
cence, and  you  also  may  beheve  it, 
those  stem  judges  will  not* 

*  Calm  yourself,  my  child,  and  tell 
me  how  it  all  happened.  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  help  you  to  prove 
your  innocence,  but  to  be  able  to  do 
this  you  must  have  no  concealments 
from  me.* 

'  Indeed,  I  shall  tell  you  every- 
thing, for  I  have  no  real  crime  to 
confess,  mon  pere,  only  one  httle 
£Eiult;  but  oh!  what  miseiy  that 
has  brought!*  and  sobs  checked  her 
utterance. 

The  good  old  priest  allowed  her 
emotion  to  have  its  way  for  a  time, 
and  when  she  regained  her  com- 
posure she  told  him  the  whole 
truth. 

After  leaving  Madeline  and  caxe- 
fully  closing  the  door  of  communi- 
cation between  herself  and  the  under 
XMut  of  the  house,  Juhe  had  re- 
entered  the  comtesse's  apartoient 
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and  avafled  herself  of  the  few  hours 
of  leisure  afforded  by  her  absence  to 
pnt  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
simple  white  mualin  dress  she  in- 
tended to  wear  at  the  ciyio  halL 
When  the  dress  was  complete  an 
allowable  Yanity  induced  her  to  tzy 
it  on ;  and  as  she  marlrod  the  grace- 
ful folds  in  which  it  fell  round  her 
really  elegant  figure,  the  thought 
occurred  to  her  that,  perhaps,  a  very 
few  weeks  only  might  elapse  before 
she  should  again  wear  a  white  dress 
along  with  her  oouronne  de  marine, 
and  should  kneel  with  Louis  before 
the  altar  in  the  dear  old  chapel  at 
beautiful  de  TOrme. 

'  With  Louis,  my  daughter?'  said 
Eather  Sylveslze,  inteirupting  the 
BUTe  relation. 

'  Ah,  mon  p<$re,  you  must  remember 
Louis,  monsieur's  own  yalet?'  she 
said,  quickly.  '  You  cannot  haye 
forgotten  my  Louis  ?  As  duldien, 
we  were  always  together,  and  after- 
wards we  used  to  dance  together  on 
fite  days.  When  he  left  de  I'Orme 
with  monsieur  I  thought  my  heart 
would  break ;  but  we  both  knew  he 
ought  to  go,  and  he  went' 

*  Ah,  yes,  I  remember.' 

'  I  knew  you  could  not  forget 
him !'  she  said,  with  eagerness.  '  He 
came  back  to  see  me,  you  know,  one 
little  hour  before  he  went  with  mon- 
sieur to  that  terrible  Russia;  and 
since  then  he  has  written  once  or 
twice  to  poor  Julie.  It  was  not 
wrong  to  receive  his  letters,  was  it, 
man.  p^re?'  and  she  raised  her 
pleading  dovelike  eyes  to  the  old 
man's  &oe. 

'  No,  my  daughter,'  he  answered, 
gently,  as  he  laid  his  tremulous  hand 
on  her  head.  '  Qo  on.  You  thought 
ot  Louis  and  your  bridal  dress?' 

'  Yes.  But  by-and-by  more  sinful 
thonghte  came  into  my  mind;  for 
my  eyes  chancing  to  fall  on  a  beau- 
tiftd  cachemire  madame  had  worn 
in  the  morning,  I  wondered  how 
Louis  would  like  to  see  such  a 
pretty  thing  on  my  shoulders,  and 
then  I  put  it  on  to  see  how  it  would 
suit  my  white  dress ;  and  it  looked 
80  lovely  that  I  turned  from  one 
mirror  to  another  to  admire  myself 
in  ii  'And  then  I — I  began  to  wish 
I  were  a  rich  lady,  and  could  wear 
cachemires  every  day.    And  when 


once  that  thought  took  possession 
of  me  I  went  on.  I  took  the  ear- 
rings madame  had  taken  out  when 
she  made  her  grande  toilette,  and 
&Btened  them  in  my  ears;  I  hung 
her  gold  chain  round  my  neck  and 
clasped  her  bracelets  round  my 
wrists;  and  at  the  sight  of  every 
new  ornament  the  wicked  thought 
of  longing  to  be  a  lady  got  more 
and  more  hold  of  me,  till  at  last  I 
laughed  aloud  at  my  delight  The 
sound  seemed  to  echo  on  the  still- 
ness of  the  room,  and  I  almost  be- 
lieved that  it  was  not  my  own  voice 
alone  that  had  so  strange  an  effect 
upon  me.  I  shuddered,  I  knew  not 
'smy,  and  at  last  worked  myself  up 
to  such  a  piteh  of  terror  that,  as  I 
glanced  uneasily  at  tiie  mirror  before 
me,  I  almost  &ncied  that  I  saw  a 
man's  &ce  peering  at  me  from  between 
the  closed  curtains  of  the  window 
behind  me.  I  shudder  still  when  I 
think  how  terrified  I  felt  when  I 
remembered  how  lonely  and  unpro- 
tected I  was.  But  the  very  excess 
of  my  terror  checked  my  screams, 
and  I  stood  quite  still  before  the 
mirror,  trying  to  convince  myself 
that  the  momentary  glimpse  of  that 
&ce  was  only  a  phantom  raised  up 
by  my  conscience  to  punish  my 
vanily.  And  by-and-by  I  began  to 
recollect  how  impossible  it  was  that 
any  one  could  gain  access  to  the 
room,  whose  only  entrance  was 
through  my  own  chamber,  which 
was  only  reached  frt)m  the  staircase 
with  that  heavy  iron-bound  door  al- 
ways kept  BO  carefully  fastened. 
And  as  to  the  windows,  they  were 
forty  or  fifty  feet  from  the  ground. 
As  I  reflected  thus,  my  fears  became 
quieted,  and  hastily  un&stening  the 
chain  and  bracelete,  I  replaced  them 
in  the  trinket  drawer.  I  then  took 
off  the  cachemire,  folded  it  carefully, 
and  put  it  away,  that  I  might  no 
longer  have  my  thoughte  engrossed 
by  ite  lovely  colour.  And  when 
this  was  done,  I  changed  my  dress 
and  took  up  the  embroidery  madame 
had  left  me  to  finish.  There  was 
one  thing,  however,  which  I  quite 
forgot — ^the  earrings!  It  was  pure 
forgetfulness,  mon  pdre,  leaving 
them  in  my  ears,  but  they  will  not 
believe  that  it  was  so,  and  they 
found  them    there,  and  that  you 
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know  was  greatly  against  me/  She 
paused  a  moment  and  then  continiied 
her  history. 

'  Perhaps  it  was  l)Ocaiise  th(^'^> 
fatal  rings  were  still  in  my  ears ; 
perhaps,  tliat  I  luul  real  cause  for 
my  terror;  but,  in  s])ito  of  every 
effort,  I  could  not  kcej)  my  thoughts 
quiet  as  I  siit  at  my  work.  The 
mirrors  seemed  to  n:Uct  aii<l  rcfiec-t 
again  the  light  of  my  little  lamp  as 
I  had  never  seen  tliom  do  liofore; 
strange  ghostly  lights  and  sha<lows 
appeared  to  flit  through  the  room, 
and  whenever  I  chanced  to  look  up, 
I  was  haunted  by  the  dread  of  again 
seeing  the  face  1  had  imagined  peer- 
ing behind  the  window-curtains. 
At  last,  I  could  endure  the  uncer- 
tainty no  longer,  and  I  forced  myself 
to  look  behind  every  curtain  in  the 
room.  It  was  very  difficult  to  gain 
the  necessary  courage,  but  I  did  it, 
and  found — nothing;  nothing  but 
thick  darkness.' 

'  And  then,  my  child  ?' 

*  Ah !  then  madame  came  home 
very  tired  and  very — '  she  paused, 
then  added  ingenuously,  *  People 
are  often  a  httle  irritable  when  they 
are  tired,  and  madame  complained 
that  I  hurt  her  in  arranging  her 
hair  for  the  night;  and  perhaps  I 
did,  for  I  was  very  sleepy.  But, 
th^ik  God !  she  said  "  Good  night, 
God  bless  you,  my  child!"  before  I 
left  her.  That  is  such  a  comfort  to 
me  now !' 

The  rest  of  the  story  was  more 
briefly  told.  Julie  slept  late  the 
morning  after  the  ball,  and  when 
she  awoke  she  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  door  of  commimica- 
tioQ  between  her  room  and  that  of 
her  mistress  was  still  closed. 
Madame  de  TOrme  was  in  the  habit 
of  bolting  it  every  night  after 
Juhe  left  her,  but  by  an  inge- 
nious mechanical  contrivance  coiild, 
when  she  wished  it,  withdraw  the 
bolt  without  rising  from  bed,  and 
in  the  morning  it  was  generally 
nnflEistened.  When  this  was  not  the 
case  a  single  tap  at  the  door  was 
enough  to  break  the  hght  sleep  of 
the  comtesse.  But  to-day  it  was 
not  so.  Again  and  again  Julie  re- 
peated the  summons  without  re- 
ceiving an  answer.  Ten  o'clock 
struck,    half-past    ten,    and    there 


was    no    sound    in    the   chamber. 
Eleven  came,  and  Juhe,  alarmed  at 
the  length  of  her  mistrcvss's  slum- 
IxTs,   determined    on    a    desperate 
step   to  relievo   her  anxiety.     She 
could    obtain     no    assistance   from 
\^ithout,  for  the   key  of  the  stair- 
Ciise-door    waw     in  her     UMstress's 
possession.      She  was    therefore   a 
j>risoner   in    her   own   room,   from 
wliieh  there  wiis  but  one  mode  of 
egress,  and    that   so   pen  Ions   that 
only     her     present     circumstances 
could  have  iuduccd  her  to  attempt 
it    Her  window  and  those  of  the 
next  room  oj)ened  on  a  very  narrow 
balcony,  or  rather  ledge  of  stone, 
and  along  this  ledge  it  was  barely 
possible   for  her  to  creep,  and  by 
means  of  the  key  of  her  own  win- 
dow, which  accident  had  previously 
taught  her  fitted  the  others   also, 
make    her    way    into    Madame  de 
rOrme's  chamber.      It  was  a  dan- 
gerous attempt;  one  too  which,  if 
successful,  might  draw  down  upon 
her  her  mistress's  anger.    Still  she 
would    willingly   risk   that,  if  she 
were  sure  that  the  balcony  could  bear 
her  weight    How   frail  it  looked! 
And  BO  high  from  the  gi'ound  that 
if  she  fell—!     Her  head  grew  giddy 
at  the  thought,  but  she  was  a  brave, 
unselfish  girl,  and  her  anxiety  on 
Madame  de  TOrme's  account  nerved 
her  to  dare  the   perilous  passage. 
As  she  stepped  cautiously  from  the 
window  she  almost  gave    up   the 
project  in  despair.    The  ledge  was 
scarce  two  feet  wide,  the  balustrade 
that  guarded  it  only  eighteen  inches 
high ;  but  she  resolutely  turned  her 
eyes  from  the  abyss  beneath,  and 
with  the  key  in  her  hand  reached 
the  other  window  in  safety.     But 
the  key  was  unnecessary,  the  win- 
dow was — open!      The  start  occa- 
sioned   by    this    discovery   almost 
caused  her  to  overbalance  herself, 
but   tiie   instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion taught  her  to  cluteh  at  the 
window -frame   for  support.      She 
regained    her   equiUbrium,    thrust 
aside  the  closed  curtain,  and  entered 
the  room. 

All  was  still  as  death ;  but  as  she 
glanced  hastily  round  she  perceived 
that  the  secretaire  where  Madame 
de  rOrme  kept  her  money  and  va- 
luable papers  was  open,  and  rifletl 
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of  its  contents ;  the  jewel-casket  left 
last  night  on  the  dressing-table  was 
gone,  and  the  wardrobes  also  were 
open,  but  apparently  untouched. 
Could  this  have  been  done  without 
rousing  so  light  a  sleeper  as  her 
mistress  ?  A  new  fear  fell  upon  her 
as  she  felt  this  was  impossible,  and 
with  a  tremulous  step  she  advanced 
towards  the  bed.  The  curtains  2X 
its  head  were  drawn  as  she  was 
accustomed  to  find  them  in  a  morn- 
ing, the  bed-clothes  were  unruffled. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
bed  gave  token  of  Tiolence,  and  yet 
she  hesitated  to  withdraw  the  dra- 
pery. 

'Madame,  it  is  very  late,'  she 
whispered.  There  was  no  answer. 
She  repeated  the  words  in  a  louder 
tone,  and  at  length  ventured  to 
touch  the  hand  that  lay  placidly 
outside  the  coverlet  Its  touch  was 
sufficient  —  that  chilling  i)eculiar 
touch  which  nothing  but  D^th  can 
give.  She  tore  the  curtain  aside — 
the  sight  paralyzed  her. 

Madame  de  TOrme  was  mur- 
dered, foully  murdered,  as  Hazael 
murdered  his  master.  A  thick 
towel,  used  by  the  comtesse  in  her 
morning  bath,  had  been  soaked  in 
water  and  pressed  down  on  the 
sleeper's  &oe,  so  that  suffocation 
had  ensued,  and  that  so  suddenly, 
that  she  appeared  to  have  passed 
from  slumber  to  death  without  a 
straggle. 

Julie  removed  the  cloth  and 
gazed  with  tearful  ^es  on  the  al- 
tered countenance.  The  generous 
feelings  of  youth  forgot  the  &ults  of 
the  dead,  and  remembered  only  that 
she  had  sheltered  and  protected  her 
— an  orphan.  And  now  who  would 
protect  her?  Protect  her!  ah! 
heavens,  who  would  believe  that  she 
had  no  part  in  this  great,  this  terri* 
ble  crime?  Like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, the  full  danger  of  her  position 
darted  across  her  mind.  Every  sus- 
picion was  against  her,  nothing  was 
m  her  favour. 

The  result  showed  the  truth  of 
her  fears.  Every  circumstance 
combined  to  prove  her  guilt  Even 
Madeline,  the  person  first  sum- 
moned to  her  aid,  could  only  saj^ 
that  '  It  was  a  sad  pity  Mademoi- 
selle Julie  had  been  so  imprudent 


She  might  be  innocent  but  it  was 
strange  that  she  should  have  ma- 
dame's  earrings  on ;  and  one  could 
not  but  confess  that  the  mode  of  ma- 
dame's  death  was  one  which  could 
have  been  effected  by  a  child.  And 
Mademoisella  Julie  was  the  only 
person  in  her  mistress's  confid^ce, 
and  it  must  have  required  one  who 
knew  where  her  valuables  were  and 
where  she  kept  her  keys— under  her 
pillow  it  seemed — to  select  only  the 
valuables  and  jewels,  and  articles  of 
small  bulk,  and  leave  all  that  was 
heavy  and  useless.  True,  these 
things  were  not  found  among  Julie's 
little  possessions,  but  a  man  in  one 
of  the  opposite  houses  had  seen  her 
I)ass  along  the  balcony,  and  she  did 
it  with  such  apparent  ease  that  one 
could  not  but  feel  that  what  was 
done  once  might  have  been  done 
fifty  times.' 

Li  short,  the  mass  of  evidence 
was  so  conclusive  against  Julie,  that 
the  popular  voice  which  had  lately 
spoken  of  her  as  the  victim  of  a 
high-tempered  woman's  harshness, 
now  considered  nothing  bad  enough 
for  the  ungratefal  girl,  and  she 
might  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  infuriated  crowd  had  she  not 
been  rescued  from  them  by  the  offi- 
cers of  justice. 

Father  Sylvestre  listened  to  every 
particular  with  unflagging  attention, 
and  every  now  and  then  put  perti- 
nent questions  to  Julie,  intended  to 
shake  her  testimony  in  her  own 
fi&vour  were  it  possible  she  had 
attempted  to  deceive  him.  But  she 
never  swerved  from  the  simple  un- 
varnished truth,  and  when  she  came 
to  the  end  she  said  simply,  'And 
now  can  you  save  me?' 

He  shook  his  head.  'The  evi- 
dence against  you  is  strong/  he  said, 
gravely.  '  God  alone  can  make  you  a 
way  through  this  tangled  thicket 
But  trust  in  Him  whatever  befidls 
you,  remembering  always  that  this 
life  is  not  the  end  of  all ;  that  there 
is  another  world  where  righteous 
judgment  is  given ;  and  there,  if  not 
here,  you  will  be  acquitted  of  this 
crime.' 

'Ah!  mon  pere,  I  would  bear  all 
willingly  but  for  my  Louis.  It  will 
cause  him  such  bitter  grief  to  be- 
Heve  his  Julie  a  criminal.' 
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'  I  shall  myself  clear  vou  to  Louis 
if  you  are  not  acquitted  by  your 
judges,  my  daughter.'  And  cheered 
by  this  promise  and  by  the  good  old 
man's  blessing,  Julie  laid  her 
down  on  her  prison  couch  and 
slept. 

Through  Father  Sylvestre's  in- 
fluence the  trial  was  delayed  for 
many  weeks,  in  the  hope  that  the 
popular  prejudice  against  Juhe 
would  pass  away,  or  that  some  acci- 
dent might  offer  a  clue  by  which  to 
trace  out  the  real  murderer. 

The  latter  hope  was  disappointed, 
but  the  former  was  soon  effected  by 
the  growing  interest  in  the  close  of 
the  fatal  Eussian  campaign,  and  the 
return  by  twos  and  threes  of  the 
survivors.  In  these  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest  Julie  had  been  almost 
forgotten  by  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Bignold,  when  a  rumour  arose  that 
Monsieur  de  TOrme  had  escaped  the 
many  dangers  of  the  war,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  cha- 
teau. If  such  were  the  case,  would 
it  not  be  an  insult  to  him  to  find 
that  no  steps  had  been  taken  to 
avenge  his  wife's  murder  ?  The  trial 
must  be  no  longer  delayed.  It  took 
place.  Every  one  knows  that  in 
France  such  matters  are  very  diffe- 
rently conducted  from  what  they  are 
with  us.  There  no  warning  is  given 
to  the  prisoner  to  beware  lest  he 
implicate  himself  by  any  confession. 
On  the  contrary,  all  means  are  em- 
ployed by  leading  questions  and 
cross-examinations  to  draw  from  the 
supposed  criminal  anything  that 
may  lead  to  his  conviction,  and  poor 
Juhe's  artless  answers  served  rather 
to  fix  than  to  remove  the  imputa- 
tions against  her. 

The  trial  ended  in  her  convic- 
tion. 

All  hope  was  over  now;  but 
Father  Sylvestre's  teaching  had  not 
been  in  vain,  and  though  doomed  to 
a  shameful  and  undeserved  death, 
Julie  bore  her  fate  so  meekly  yet  so 
bravely,  tiiat  even  the  stem  officero 
of  the  Court  gave  way  when  ihey 
saw  the  look  of  patient  resignation 
that  rested  on  that  sweet  &j5q.  As 
for  the  poptdace,  its  mood  had 
changed  once  more.  They  now  re- 
gretted the  &te  they  had  invoked 
upon  her,  and  crowded  round  the 


door  by  which  she  was  to  pass  out 
to  express  their  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration. But  for  Father  Syl- 
vestre's aid,  the  efforts  of  the  offi- 
cials had  scarcely  availed  to  save  her 
from  the  pressure  of  the  fickle 
crowd.  At  last  a  passage  was  made 
for  her  amid  their  ranks,  and  she 
had  almost  reached  the  door  of  her 
prison,  when  a  man  rushed  forward, 
and,  flinging  himself  straight  in  her 
path,  exclaimed,  'Julie,  my  Julie!' 
in  such  accents  of  grief  that  it  did 
not  require  her  sudden  paleness,  or 
her  agonized  whisx)er  of  '  Louis,'  to 
remind  Father  Sylvestre  that  the 
toil-worn  soldier  before  hivn  was  the 
girl's  lover. 


CHAPTER  in. 

The  explanations  that  followed  this 
terrible  meeting,  the  sympathy  of  the 
crowd,  the  misery  of  Louis,  may  be 
imagined,  but  fortunately  for  both 
him  and  Juh'e  neither  his  natural 
temper  nor  his  late  habits  of  hfe 
were  of  a  kind  to  lead  him  to  despair 
easily. 

'Julie  is  innocent,  and  must  be 
proved  so,*  was  his  ready  answer, 
when  the  old  priest  endeavoured  to 
make  him  submit  to  his  fate.  'I 
shall  save  her  even  yet.  I  feel  it — ^I 
am  certain  of  it.  Give  me  but  three 
days  more  of  that  precious  life  and 
I  shall  save  her.' 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  but 
promised  to  do  his  utmost,  and  the 
boon  was  readily  granted  to  the 
united  prayers  of  the  good  &ther 
and  of  the  gallant  soldier,  who  had 
gone  through  that  dreadful  cam- 
paign. Louis,  however,  scarcely 
waited  to  hear  that  it  was  granted 
before  he  set  energetically  to  work 
to  track  out  the  truth.  He  gained 
admission  to  the  Hotel  de  I'Orme 
— ^he  examined  every  part  of  it,  as  if 
BtiU  expecting  to  find  traces  of  the 
murderer — he  opened  the  windows 
one  by  one — he  passed  as  Julie  had 
done  along  the  narrow  ledge  outside 
them,  and  paused  as  she  had  done  at 
the  open  window  of  the  mirrored 
bondou:. 

'  You  have  found  something,  my 
friend?'  said  the  sergeant  of  police 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  his 
seaich.  '  It  does  not,  however,  seem 
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of  much  oonsequenoe/  he  added,  as 
he  letamed  the  fragment  of  a  small 
steel  instarmnent  which  Louis  had 
disoovered  still  stickiiig  in  the  hack 
of  tiie  window.  '  She  used  it,  I  sup- 
pose, to  force  hack  the  holt  It 
looks  like  the  sharp  point  of  a  pair 
of  scissors.' 

'No,'  said  Lonis,  qnietly,  'it  is 
part  of  a  giayer's  tool.  Not  a  yeiy 
ukely  instrument  to  he  found  in  a 
woman's  repository ;  and,  trifling  as 
it  is,  it  may  he  a  clue  to  what  I 
want  Are  there  many  engravers 
atSlBignold's?' 

'Let  me  see.  Engravers?  No, 
only  one ;  Clement  Lehrun  hy  name.' 

'I  seem  to  have  heard  of  him 
hefore.* 

'  Probahly,'  replied  the  sergeant, 
drily.  'It was  he  who  saw  Mademoi- 
selle Julie  pass  along  the  haloony.' 

'  Thffli  he  lives  close  hy  ?' 

'  Yes,  and  no.  It  is  a  good  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  hy  the  road  to  reach 
the  Bue  Sylvaine,  and  yet,'  pointing 
out  of  tiie  window, '  that  is  ms  house 
zi^t  opposite.' 

Louis  gave  a  start  as  he  said  this, 
and  leaned  far  out  of  the  window, 
as  if  he  longed  to  clear  the  narrow 
space  between  at  a  bound,  then 
drawing  back  examined  the  balcony 
more  minutely  than  before. 

'Yoa  have  an  idea,  my  fiiend,' 
again  snggested  the  sergeant 

'  I  have,' 

'And  I  also.' 

Louis  looked  keenly  at  his  com- 
panion, but  could  read  nothing  in 
his  imperturbable  countenance.  'Let 
us  seek  this  Lehrun,'  he  said  at 
last 

'He  is  not  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with,'  said  the  sergeant 

'  Nor  am  I,'  was  the  calm,  decided 
answer. 

Affcer  tracing  several  intricate 
winding  streets  they  reached  the 
Bue  Sylvaine,  and  entered  Lebmn's 
house,  in  everything  a  contrast  to 
that  they  had  just  quitted.  It  was 
as  much  crowded  with  human  beings 
as  the  Hotel  deTOrme  was  deserted ; 
as  full  of  life  and  sound  as  the  other 
was  emply  of  all  but  fearful  me- 
mozieB. 

Leihmn  received  them  coldly  but 
courteously,  and  learning  fixim  the 
sergeant  that  Louis  was  a  fdend  of 


the  de  I'Orme  fiunily,  and  desirous 
to  know  all  he  could  tell  of  the 
murder,  he  gave  his  story  calmly 
and  succinctly. 

'  AH  he  knew,'  he  said, '  was  that, 
when  sitting  at  work  the  morning 
after  the  murder,  he  had  been  at- 
tracted by  seeing  a  girl  step  out  from 
the  opposite  window,  and,  waUdng 
along  the  narrow  ledge,  enter  the  one 
adjoining  it  It  had  struck  him  at 
the  time  as  peculiar,  and  on  hearing 
of  the  murder  he  naturally  mentioned 
what  he  had  seen.' 

'  And  you  could  speak  with  autho- 
rity,' said  the  sergeant ;  '  for,  though 
Madame  de  I'Orme's  house  is  some 
distance  from  this  by  the  road,  I 
should  say  that  her  windows  were 
within  thirty  feet  of  yours.  "What 
say  you,  Monsieur  Louis?' 

'  Thirty,'  said  Louis,  leaning  out 
of  the  wide  casement,  to  do  which 
more  easily  he  removed  a  pot  of 
flowers  which  stood  agamst  the 
balustrade.  'I  should  say  twenty 
was  nearer  the  mark.' 

'  I  never  measured  the  distance,' 
said  the  engraver,  sullenly. 

His  change  of  tone  etaick  both 
the  sergeant  and  Louis,  but  neither 
spoke  in  return,  although  each  de- 
voted himself  to  a  carefol  examina- 
tion of  Lebrun's  premises ;  Louis  by 
removing  the  flower-pots  in -the  bal- 
cony one  by  one  and  examining  the 
upper  edge  of  the  balustrade,  the 
sergeant  by  scanning  closely  but 
unobtrusively  the  fniniture  of  the 
workshop.  There  were  only  two 
things  which  seemed  to  either  sus- 
picious ;  but  as  they  tallied  with  the 
idea  that  had  occuned  to  both  they 
observed  them  minutely.  One  was, 
that  the  plants  in  the  window  were 
far  more  valuable  than  seemed  con- 
sistent with  the  poverty  of  the  en- 
graver ;  the  other  that,  besides  the 
various  things  essential  to  his  trade, 
there  was  a  very  long  plank  of  wood 
leaning  against  the  wall  in  the 
darkest  comer  of  the  room.  The 
sergeant  also  perceived  that  Lebrun's 
eyes  furtively  followed  his  as  they 
rested  inquisitively  on  the  hidden 
plank. 

'  Have  you  any  more  questions  to 
ask  me,  gentlemen  ?'  the  engraver  at 
last  said,  in  a  tone  that  had  less  of 
oourte^  than  the  words  he  used. 
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'  for  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  daylight' 

'Yes/  said  Louis,  turning  from 
the  window.  '  I  wish  you  to  tell  me 
what  use  yon  make  of  this  T  select- 
ing a  particular  tool  from  those  that 
were  lying  on  the  table. 

'  It  is  a  grayer/  said  the  man  at 
anoe. 

'I  thought  80 ;  and  this  is  one 
also, is  it  not?'  and  he  took  from  his 
pocket  the  fragment  he  had  found 
at  the  Hotel  de  TOrme. 

'  It  seems  so/  stanunered  Lebrun, 
growing  suddenly  pale ;  but  added 
quickly, '  Why  do  you  ask  me  T 

'  Because  I  wish  to  know  whether 
it  is  yours?' 

B^ore  he  could  make  up  his  mind 
how  to  answer  the  apparently  simple, 
buteyidentlyembanassing  question, 
the  sergeant  tapped  him  on  ilie 
shoulder.  'Mon  ami/  he  said,  'I 
have  measured  the  plank  in  the  cor- 
ner of  your  chamber.  '  I  find  it  is 
twenly  feet  long.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  remove  one  or  two  of  your 
beautiful  flowers,  and,  resting  it  on 
the  part  of  the  balustrade  ah!eady 
broken,  thrust  it  across  the  street 
towards  the  Hotel  de  I'Orme?  It 
seems  to  me  it  will  find  a  resting- 

C'  oe  on  the  broken  part  of  the 
ustmde  opposite  madame's  cham- 
ber window.  What  think  you^ 
Monsieur  Louis  ?' 

During  this  courteous  address 
Lebrun's  paleness  changed  to  some- 
thing still  more  ghasQy  —  a  grey 
hue,  like  that  of  death ;  and  when,  a 
moment  afterwards,  the  sergeant, 
suddenly  changing  his  tone,  said, 
'  Clement  Lebrun,  I  arrest  you  as 
the  murderer  of  Madame  de  I'Orme/ 
he  made  no  effort  to  refute  the  accu- 
sation, but  with  the  cabnness  of  de- 
spair permitted  the  arrest  to  take 
place.  Little  more  was  necessary  to 
prove  Lebrun's  guilt  and  Julie's 
innocence.  Aa  Louis  had  said,  the 
finding  of  the  broken  graver,  though 
a  trifle,  was  the  clue  to  the  whole 
mystery.    The  position  of  Lebrun's 


house,  as  respected  the  Hotel  de 
rOrme,  naturally  suggested  to  a 
military  eye  the  possible  means  of 
passing  from  one  to  another,  which 
the  broken  edge  of  the  carved  balus- 
trade  on  either  side  confirmed.  The 
rest  was  easy,  and  was  made  certain 
by  the  confession  of  the  murderer. 
He  had  long  resolved  to  possess 
himself  of  the  jewels  and  money 
which  Madame  de  I'Orme  was  said 
to  keep  in  her  own  chamber,  and 
had  intended  to  secrete  himself  there 
during  her  absence  at  the  ball  and 
secure  his  booty  at  leisure.  Julie's 
presence  had  prevented  him.  His 
was  the  fiuse  «ie  had  seen  in  the 
mirror;  and  her  unconscious  inter- 
ference with  his  projects  then  had 
suggested  to  him  afterwards  the 
fiendish  idea  of  turning  tibe  snspidan 
of  the  murder  on  her.  His  success 
had  been  more  complete  than  he  had 
dared  to  hope.  But  it  is  seldom  in- 
deed that,  to  use  a  Scotch  expression, 
a  murderer  is  not '  so  left  to  himself' 
as  to  leave  one  &tal  clue  to  his  crime 
where  all  else  has  been  concealed 
with  consummate  ability.  In  Le- 
brun's case  there  were  two— the 
broken  tool  and  the  plank  of  wood 
by  which  he  had  bridged  over  the 
abyss.  But  for  this  oversight  on  his 
part  the  innocent  must  have  sufGared 
for  the  guilty. 

A  month  later  and  Julie's  love 
dream  was  fulfilled.  Kneeling  in 
her  white  dress  before  the  altar  of 
tiie  chapel  of  the  ch&teau,  the  wreath 
of  orange-flowers  on  her  head,  and 
Monsieur  de  I'Orme  himself  honour- 
ing the  ceremony  by  his  presence, 
she  became  the  wife  of  her  faithful 
Louis;  and  each  was  dearer  to  tiie 
other  because  each  had,  though  in 
such  different  drcumstEmces,  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  grim  king  of 
terrors,  Death,  and  been  rescued 
from  him  by  an  arm  more  mighty 
still,  in  whom  both  had  trusted  even 
when  hope  had  almost  become  de- 
spair. 

M.M.B. 


IT  was  Sir  Guy  and  the  Lady  Clare, 
Id  a  boat  on  the  lake  so  blue : 
She  xiBB  a  lady  exceedingly  fair. 
And  he  a  young  knight,  gallant,  bold,  debonnain', 
And  loving,  and  loyal,  and  true. 

Sir  Guy  had  been  rowing,  but  reeled  now 

To  breathe  forth  eweet  words  of  love ; 
And  he  prayed  her  with  many  an  ardent  vow 
That  if  ane  loved  him,  she  wonid  allow 
Him  to  wear  as  a  token  her  glove. 

The  lady  was  coy,  and  she  said  yea  and  nay. 

But  who  can  a  lover  withstand  ? 
So  she  drew  off  her  glove,  and  with  a  half  sigli. 
She  bade  him  continue  her  true  knight  for  aye. 

And  he  grateliilly  kissed  her  white  hand. 

To  his  heart  the  dear  tiny  trophy  he  pressed, 

Ere  he  took  up  the  oars  again, 
And  this  thought  his  gouI  in  its  gladnes.*^  pos^vissol: 
'  By  all  noble  deeds  shall  my  love  be  expressed, 

ia  words  to  declare  it  is  vain !' 

The  day  it  was  warm,  and  the  aim  was  high. 

And  the  hinshing  young  Lady  Clare 
Leaned  over  the  h^t  side  languidly, 
In  my  sparkling  First  as  it  rippled  by 
To  cool  hei  hand  bo  fiur. 
TOL.  iL— mo.  vn. 
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Biii  sikMc^h  a  ^(^rram,  ami  a  cry  tn  w«k^, 

'  I'vo  lost  it,  'tis  <r<ni«',  oil  (iuy! 
Mv  S<von«l,  iiiv  Si-fMJiKl !  I  lovi^l  it  ^o 


No  st'ii^i'  i»f  liiy  WhoU'  <]i(l  that  bravf  l:Ti:_riit  Ir:"^', 
But  ere  you  coiilil  count,  one,  two,  tlu-'f,  f'»ui\  i'.\i', 

lU'  h'dd  pul]r«l  otVhis  f(xit,  ami  iTt'iiarf-l  tor  a  aiw, 
Ahts !  't^\as  tlu^  thnjw  of  a  <Ue  1 

Po\Mi  plunfrol  lio  as  «l«^f^p  lu^  a  fliviii^'  Ix-ll, 

MIf  was  a  clivin.L'  ]\-i\\) ; 
But  aWk  tlie  day  that  I  should  t-ll! 
JIo  divcMl,  not  wisely,  ]>ut  too  woll, 

Aud,  like  truth,  he  stopped  Klow. 

Youn^  iinidvniR,  take  warning  by  Liuiy  C'laro ; 

In  summer  don't  ho]H^  to  Ix*  cold ; 
RemonilKT  ono  ^love  will  not  serve  tor  a  i^pir ; 
Of  iKxxtiai?  with  jrallant  youn^  i«on  Iwwaiv ; 
But  if  a  truo  love  tliey  do  rmlly  deeHoK — 

Then,  don't  tlux)w  them  over  for  gold! 

K.L. 


PHILIP  MORTON: 

THE  STORV  W  A  WIFE-S  SECRET,  A  HUSBASJOTS  TBJCJ8T,  AOT)  A  FRIEND'S 

STKATEGY. 

By  the  Author  op  'The  House  in  Piccadilly/ 


CHAPTER  m. 
Before  Dinner  at  Kempstowe. 


Let  us  employ  the  quiet  hour  be- 
fore dinner,  by  taking  a  correspond- 
ing liberty  with  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Kcmpstowe  to  that  we 
have  already  taken  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Let  US  follow  them,  that  is,  to  the 
privacy  of  their  chambers.  The 
first  room  into  which  we  glance  is 
ihskt  of  Mrs.  Ponsonby.  She  is  not 
there,  and  her  lord  is  sitting  in 
a  delidously  sleep-inducing  chair, 
awaiting  her  return;  for  she  had 
been  hastily  summoned  to  welcome 
a  guest  who  arrived  while  the  party 
were  out  riding.  Fred  Ponsonby 
looks  a  little  impatient,  for  he  is 
amdous  to  hear  the  report  his  wife 
will  give  of  her  almost  stranger 
guest,  whom  she  has  hitherto  only 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  in 
London  crowds.  Availing  ourselves 
of  one  of  the  many  privSeges  invi- 
sibility bestows,  we  will  follow  Mrs. 
Ponsonby  to  the  dressing-room  of 
Miss  Thwaites. 


Seated  on  a  Httle  couch  is  Mrs. 
Ponsonby,  still  in  her  habit ;  she  has 
removed  her  hat,  which  she  holds, 
together  with  her  whip  and  gloves, 
in  ono  hand,  while  the  other  one 
rests  on  the  arm  of  a  yoimg  lady 
who  is  sitting  by  her  side  with  an 
embarrassed  air,  and  whom  Mrs. 
Ponsonby  is  gently  endeavouring, 
by  word  and  gesture,  to  reassure. 
Exactly  opposite  to  Miss  Thwaites 
is  seated  a  middle-aged  lady,  of  a 
severely  neat  aspect;  the  latter, 
though  rigidly  calm  outwardly,  can- 
not be  so  inwardly,  for  the  bright- 
red  spot  on  either  cheek  speaks  of 
nervousness,  or  indigestion.  She  is 
Miss  (or  Mrs.,  she  prefers  being 
called)  Baines,  companion  and  in- 
structor in  the  ways  of  good  society 
to  Miss  Thwaites,  the  heiress. 

Before  describing  Miss  Thwaites, 
we  will  take  a  short  glance  at  her 
antecedents. 

She   had,  in  truth,   awoke  one 
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morning,  when  about  three-and- 
twenty,  to  find  her  father  dead  and 
herself  £unous,  and  this  from  no 
effort  of  her  own. 

In  a  dingy  old  house,  at  the  hock 
of  a  dingy  chemist's  shop,  in  a 
murky  l£orough£sir6  turmng  out 
of  the  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  Eliza 
Thwaites,  the  heiress,  had  been  bom 
and  bred.  Here  she  had  resided 
until  the  death  of  her  &ther,  who 
had  toiled  in  that  shop  for  sixty 
years — ^toiled  '  hardly,'  as  his  neigh- 
bours x^eroeived,  although  they  little 
knew  how  profitably  he  was  invest- 
ing his  grindingly-got  gains.  They 
spoke  of  him  as  '  an  old  hunks,  who 
would  leave  that  girl  of  his  com- 
fortably off  for  all  he  lived  so  near ;' 
but  they  thought,  no  more  than  she 
did,  of  how  well  off  he  would  leave 
her.  The  means  by  which  he  achieved 
his  end,  the  way  in  which  he  raked 
his  gold  together,  and  turned  it  over, 
I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  upon,  for 
to  do  so  would  hinder  instead  of 
furthering  my  story.  Pills  were  the 
foundation  stone  of  his  vast  &biic  of 
wealth,  I  beUeve.  He  had  with 
much  care,  when  still  a  very  young 
man,  concocted  a  harmless,  nasty 

?ill,  which  he  called  'Thwaites's 
ill  of  life,'  and  this  pill  had  gone 
down  the  public  throat  as  &st  as  it 
could  be  made.  In  later  life,  and 
under  other  names,  he  had  perhaps 
caused  the  same  credulous  public  to 
swallow  other  pills,  which  proved 
more  lucrative  to  him,  though  often 
detrimental,  and  it  may  be  ruinous, 
to  his  customers.  But  with  all  this 
we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
any  more  than  had  his  only  child, 
Eliza,  who  knew  nothing  of  these 
matters,  and  whose  tears  at  her 
fiither's  death  were  dried  from  sheer 
astonishment  when  an  old  lawyer 
came  to  her  and  told  her  that  by 
her  father's  will  it  was  decreed  that 
she  was  to  be  a  great  heiress  and  a 
great  lady.  She  was  to  take  a  house, 
or  rather  the  lawyer  was  to  take  one 
for  her,  in  a  certain  fiEyshionable 
square;  she  was  to  live  in  grand 
style;  and,  as  socm  as  possible, 
marry  either  a  nobleman,  or  a  ^n- 
tleman  of  good  fiunily,  with  a  '  good 
name,'  who  would  consent  to  add 
unto  this  name  that  of '  Thwaites,' 
and  BO  render  the  latter  aristocratic. 


It  was  farther  decreed  that  the  old 
lawyer  should  find  some  respectablo 
lady  to  live  with  Miss  Thwaites,  until 
such  gentleman  could  be  found. 
Miss  Thwaites  saved  him  this  trouble 
by  saying  she  should  like  to  have 
Miss  Baines,  her  old  schoolmistress, 
to  live  with  her.  All  this  had  hap- 
pened more  than  a  year  ago,  and  for 
a  portion  of  a  'season'  Miss  Eliza 
Thwaites  had  tasted  the  delights  of 
that  London  life  in  which  her  ten 
thousand  a  year  entitied  her  to  share. 
People— great,  established,  titled 
people— with  younger  sons  possessed 
of  lordly  tastes  were  kind  to  her ; 
and  would,  had  she  been  different, 
have  paid  a  kind  of  court  to  her. 
She  had  gone  out  shiveringly  into 
the  best  society,  and  felt  miserably 
that  her  hands  were  red  and  toil- 
haidened;  that  her  habits,  her  man- 
ners, her  voice,  her  thoughts  were 
not  as  theirs;  for  the  old  chemist  had 
forgotten  one  thing  while  planning 
that  his  daughter  should  be  a  lady — 
he  had  omitted  to  train  her  to  be 
anything  better  than  a  domestic 
scrub ;  andat  threc-and-twenty  early 
habits  are  fixed. 

Mrs.  Ponsonby  had  met  the  poor 
friendless  girl  several  times,  and  had 
pitied  her  profoundly  for  hang  awk- 
ward ;  but  it  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  her  to  ask  Miss  Thwaites 
to  visit  her  at  Kempstowe  had  not 
Mrs.  Forrester  urged  her  to  do  so. 
'  It  will  be  a  great  kindness,  a  cha- 
rity, my  dear,'  she  had  said  to  Mrs. 
Ponsonby,  who  had  been  a  great 
friend  of  Flora's  from  the  time  they 
had  together  thrown  crumbs  to  the 
ducks  in  the  Serpentine,  and  trun- 
dled their  hoops  against  one  another 
in  the  square  enclosure.  '  Flora  will 
improve  her,  poor  girl,  greatiy,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  and  if  Charlie  ahotdd  take 
a  fimcy  to  her,  I  should  not  be  at 
all  displeased.'  Accordingly,  Miss 
Thwaites  was  a  guest  at  Kempstowe. 

She  sits  on  the  couch  by  elegant, 
kind-eyed  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  who  has 
come  to  her  the  moment  she  hears 
of  her  arrival,  and  welcomes  her 
with  that  perfect  breeding  which 
comes  from  the  heart  as  well  as 
from  the  head.  Eliza  Thwaites  has 
travelled  down  to  Kempstowe  in  a 
rich  moir^-antique  dress  of  a  new  and 
foshionable  hue;  this  is  distended 
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over  the  largest  of  crinolim  s..  hut, 
for  all   that,  it   will   not   takf    the 
sweeping  outline  that  she  tVvl>  wi mid 
he  right.     Mrs.  Ponsonby's  hal^it  is 
covered  with  specks  of  inud;    her 
dark  hair  is  closely  con  tint-' 1  l>y  a 
small  plain  net;  not  even  a  hrooch 
fastens  her  little  wliite  collar;  and 
yet  Eliza  Thwaites,  as  slie  casts  a 
sidelong  glance  at  this  lady,  so  devoid 
of  ornament,  feels  that  the  *  some- 
thing *  about  her  must  Ixj  the  *  ele- 
gance '  of  which  she  has  lieard,  but 
which,  in  spite  of  her  crack hng  silk, 
her  glittering  long  chain,  and   her 
diamond  rings,  she  feels  just  now  so 
miserably  deficient    in.      She   is  a 
short  girl,  with  a  square,  compact 
figure ;  her  hair,  of  a  good  bright 
brown,  is  dressed  in  large  double 
bandeaux,  and  behind  is  fixed  an 
arrangement  of  velvet,  Koman  pearls, 
and  lace,  that  speaks  touchingly  of 
Tottenham   Ck)urt  Koad.     She  has 
rather  a  wide  face,  and  the  colour 
on  her  cheeks,  never  verj'  delicate, 
is  now  a  deep  beet-root  tinge  from 
agitation.     Her  eyes  are  dark  hazel, 
and  would  be  good,  expressive,  honest 
orl)8  enough  if  she  gave  them  fair 
play,  and  did  not  so  persistently 
turn  them  away  whenever  she  ad- 
dresses, or  answers  rather,  any  one. 
Just  now  she  is  especially  micom- 
fortable  from  the  contrast  offered  by 
that  little  hand — six-and-a-quarter 
and  exquisitely  shajxjd — which  rests 
upon  her  arm,  to  her  own  fleshy, 
thick  ones.    These  latter,  from  con- 
stant rubbing  for  the  last  ten  mi- 
nutes, present  the   appearance    of 
pieces  of  rich,  imderdone  Christmas 
beef;  they  have  done  much  hard 
work,  these  poor   hands,   that  are 
now  so  despised  by  their  owner,  and 
their  nails  are  blunt,  and  the  texture 
of  the  skin  is  rough,  and  catches  the 
delicate  lace  which  edges  her  sleeve. 
Altogether,  Mrs.  Ponsonby  deems  it 
will  be  kinder  to  leave  her  for  a 
time,  so  she  says  kindly,  rising  up 
as  she  speaks — 

'  I  must  go  and  dress  for  dinner 
now ;  when  I  am  ready  shall  I  come 
and  call  for  you?*  And  poor  Eliza 
Thwaites  says,  '  Yes ;  if  she  will  be 
80  very  kind ;'  and  her  mind  is  re- 
lieved a  little;  for  the  thoughts  of 
entering  a  great  room  full  of  people 
had  weighed  upon  her. 


The  nt^xt  i*i>om  into  which  we  will 
enter  i<  that  of  the  young  lady  who 
hiul  ridden  the  chestnut,  al>out 
whose  curb  Charlie  Forrester  had 
been  anxious.  Kate  Elton  is  sitting 
iHifore  the  toilet  glass,  endeavouring, 
with  trembhng  hands,  to  dress  her 
hair;  she  is  a  pretty  h'ttle  dark- 
hiiirerl  girl,  with  inunense  brown  eyes 
and  a  creamy  complexion ;  but  this 
latter  is  heightened  now  into  a  vivid 
flush  which  has  mounted  to  her 
verv  brow.  In  the  broad  window- 
s(nit,  which  is  in  a  line  with  the 
table,  Flora  Fori*ester  is  sitting; 
and,  to  pun  an  insight  into  what 
has  caused  that  flush  on  Miss  Elton*s 
cheek,  we  will  take  the  hl>erty  of 
listening  to  a  few  sentences  of  their 
conversation. 

*  Do  make  haste  and  dress,  Kate,' 
says  Flora,  who  is  herself  already 
attii-ed  in  a  pretty,  cloudy,  smnmer- 
evening  dress,  *  you  will  Ik?  late,  as 
sure  as  possible;  and  then  Charhe 
will  begin  to  fidget,  and  that  will  set 
mamma  wondering.' 

'  So  I  will,  Flora ;  see  how  quick 
I  am !'  tumbling  her  hair  up  as  she 
speaks  in  such  a  loose  and  unbe- 
coming way  that  she  has  to  com- 
mence her  work  over  again.  *  But 
do  advise  me,  dear?  What  shall  1 
do  ?  help  me,  will  you  ?' 

'  How  can  I,  Kate?  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  what  to  advise.' 

'  I  thought — that  is,  I  hoped — that 
is,  I  made  sure'  (stammering  al- 
most in  her  agitation)  '  that  you 
would  help  us — tell  us  what  to  do  ?' 

'Why,  haven't  you  "done" 
enough  already,  Kate?'  replies  Flora, 
laugking;  adding  more  seriously  a 
moment  after,  *  Really  and  truly,  I 
would  help  you  if  I  could,  Kate. 
You  know  that,  and  so  does  Chai-lie, 
I  hope ;  but  any  advice  I  could  give 
you  would  be  so  utterly  useless. 
If  I  say  "  Tell  papa  and  mamma  at 
once,"  which,  as  it  would  be  the 
most  straightforwBjrd,  seems  to  me 
the  best  thmg  you  could  do,  it  would 
be  of  no  use.  I  don't  suppose  you 
would  do  it ;  at  least,  I  don't  sup- 
pose Charlie  would  think  it  wise, 
eh?' 

*  No,  I'm  sure  he  would  not, 
Flora ;  he  made  me  promise  not  to 
tell  you,  even,  but  I  couldn't  help 
it,  when  you  came  in  looking  so 
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kind.  Do  yon  fhink  Charlie  so  very 
wrong,  YlonT 

'  No,  dear.  Yes»  he's  wrong ;  not 
in  having  laUen  in  love  with  yon, 
bat  in  luiTing  asked  yon  to  marry 
him.  Oh,  Katie !  there  taiU  be  such 
a  fnss  when  papa  and  mamma  oome 
to  know  it' 

'  I  can  live  on  anything— on  no- 
thing— ^with  Charlie/  exclaimed  Kate, 
passionately,  '  and  be  happy,  and  so 
could  he,  he  says.' 

'  No,  yon  could  not,  Kate,  that's 
nonsense ;  and  as  to  Charlie !  well, 
I  won't  say  anything,  because  it  will 
do  no  good ;  but,  for  gracious'  sake, 
don't  marry  him  under  the  idea  that 
he  "  can  live  upon  nothing."  ' 

'  I  could  not  help  his  proposing  to 
me,  you  know.  Flora ;  now  could  I  ?' 

'  Oh,  no — nor  accepting  him  either, 
I  suppose.  Well,  dear  Kate,  I  can 
only  say  I  hope  it  will  end  well.  I 
shflJl  like  you  for  a  sister-in-law  as 
much  as  ever  I  have  liked  you  for 
a  friend;  but  after  all  my  good 
wishes  you  are  exactly  in  the  same 
place  as  you  were  before,  and  it  is 
no  use  my  attempting  to  conceal  the 
&ct  from  you.  You  have  my  best 
wishes  though,  Kate,  I  assure  you. 
And  now,  as  you  will  not  dreFS 
while  I  remain  here  to  talk  to  you,  I 
shall  go  away.' 

'Flora!  Flora!'  cried  Kate  Elton, 
energetically  springing  up  and  seiz- 
ing her  friend  by  the  hands  as  the 
latter  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
'  don't  counsel  your  brother,  don't 
persuade  Charlie  to  leave  me — to 
give  me  up— it  will  kill  me  if  you 
do!' 

'  No,  I  will  not,  you  poor  child — 
I  wiU  not' 

'  And  when  it  is  known.  Flora, 
will  you  tiy  and  induce  the  Dean 
and  Mrs.  Forrester — ' 

'  Ah,  Kate,  that  I  never  shall  do ; 
I  cannot  give  you  the  hope  that  any 
persuasions  of  mine  will  be  of  any 
avail,  unless  circumstances  alter  very 
materially.' 

So  Flora,  rather  sadly,  leaves  the 
room,  and  the  poor  httle  recently 
betrothed  sheds  some  scalding  tears. 

In  a  room  nearly  opposite  to  the 
one  in  which  this  little  scene  has 
been  enacted  sits  near  an  open 
window  Captain  Forrester.  As  he 
hoA  no  one  to  talk  to,  we  shall  better 


gain  an  insight  into  his  feelings  by 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at  a  letter 
he  has  just  penned  to  a  brother 
officer,  whose  name  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, as  he  only  exists  in  my 
story  for  the  purpose  of  having  this 
one  letter  written  to  him. 

'  Dear  Claude  (it  commenced), 

'  I  am  in  a  precioas  fix,  and  yon  will  say 
I  have  made  an  awful  fool  of  myself;  bat 
before  I  tell  you  hew,  I  want  to  ask  yea  to 
do  something  for  me.  Sell  the  grey  horse 
I  got  from  Turner — get  as  Icmg  a  price  for 
him  as  you  can.  As  he  is  known  about 
Aldershott,  he  had  better,  I  think,  notwith- 
standing his  excellence,  be  sent  to  a  new 
neighbouihood  for  sale — and  with  what  he 
makes  settle  the  bills  I  enclose  as  far  as  the 
money  will  go.  The  Dean  refuses  to  in- 
crease my  allowance,  and  my  mother  says 
she  can  do  nothing  for  me.  This  is  not 
the  worst — Kate  £lton  is  here,  and  I  hare 
made  a  fool  of  myself.  1  dare  not  let  this 
be  known,  as  my  mother  has  induced  Mrs. 
Ponsonby  to  catch  an  heiress  for  me ;  I 
have  not  seen  her  yet,  but  twenty  heiresses 
would  not  shake  my  faith  to  Kate,  who  is 
looking  prettier  than  ever.  Manage  that 
matter  about  the  grey  as  soon  m  possible 
(I  gave  seventy  for  him,  but  he's  worth 
more)  for  these  fellows  have  been  bothering 
me. 

« Yours  faithfully, 

*  Charles  Fobrester.* 

'  Here's  a  sacrifice  Pm  about  to 
make  for  you,  Kate,  for  he's  a  horse 
I  shall  not  meet  the  like  of  again  in 
a  hurry,'  said  Captain  Forrester  to 
himself  as  he  sealed  his  letter ;  '  but 
if  I  told  her  of  it  she  would  think  it 
all  nothing ;  women  are  so  precious 
selfish  I  And  won't  my  own  people 
be  down  upon  me  like  a  thousand 
of  bricks  when  they  hear  of  it  1' 

Having  finished  his  labours.  Cap- 
tain Forrester  got  up  and  brushed 
out  his  chestnut  curls  and  thought 
*  What  a  lovely  girl  Kate  Elton  was.' 

'  Maurice !  you  need  not  leave  the 
room  at  all,'  said  pretty  little  Lady 
St.  Clair  to  her  maid,  eyeing  herself 
complacently  in  the  glass,  before 
which  she  was  sitting  to  be  dressed ; 
she  did  not  want  to  have  any  private 
and  confidential  conversation  with 
her  lord,  who  had  just  hobbled  in, 
looking  sulky.  The  afternoon  had 
been  long  and  wearisome  to  Lord 
St.  Clair;  jealousy  had  prevented 
his  indulging  in  refreshing  slumbers 
at  his  accustomed  time,  and  after- 
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wards  he  had  determinately  kopt 
himself  awake  bet^miRO  lie  wan  tod  to 
see  if  the  half-foroign  ft^llow  rode  by 
Ida's  side  on  their  n^tum. 

Drowsiness  overtook  him.  nn for- 
tunately, jnst  previous  to  that  re- 
tiuTi,  and  as  ho  did  not  eh<H)f^e  to 
accuse  her  on  suspicion  of  liavin^ 
been  indiscreet  enough  to  accept 
the  escort  of  one  esi)ecial  cavalier 
the  whole  time,  he  had  m(?rely  come 
up  to  grumble  with  her  about  lier 
having  '  ridden  the  horse  of  she 
didn't  know  who/ 

'  But  I  ffo  know  "  who  "  he  is,'  she 
said,  turning  the  briglit  little  face 
with  its  largo  surprised  blue  eyes 
upon  him.  Lady  St.  ('lair  always 
looked  surprised  at  any  one  being 
rash  enough  to  blame  her  in  the 
slightest.  *  And  1  like  him  very 
much,  and  his  horse  carried  mo 
beautifully.  I  wish  you  could  have 
gone  with  us,'  she  politely  added. 
*  If  vou  had,  vou  would  have  l>een 
pleafied  too,  instead  of  being  cross  and 
scolding  me,  and  calling  Mr.  ^Morton 
a  '•  vou  don't  know  who,"  mv  lord.' 
She  gave  the  last  clause  of  her  sen- 
tence rather  jwutingly. 

*  Well,  my  lady,'  he  replied, 
grumpily,  *  as  you  have  had  your 
pleasure,  now  perhaps  you'll  consult 
mine ;  it  is  that  you  don't  go  tear- 
ing about  the  country  on  any  other 
horse  than  your  own.' 

'  The  old  bear!'  thought  the  young 
wife,  '  to  say  that  to  me  before  my 
maid!  when  if  he  had  told  me 
quietly  I  would  have  done  anytliing 
to  oblige  him !  Has  Philip  Morton, 
I  wonder,  ever  spoken  so  crossly  and 
coarsely  to  any  woman  in  his  life?* 

The  pubhc  reprimand  was  unwise 
on  the  part  of  Lord  St.  Clair;  bis 
wife  did  not  speak  to  him  again; 
but  as  soon  as  she  was  dressed  she 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

A  fairy  queen  indeed  she  seemed, 
as  she  took  her  place  on  a  conch  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  corridor 
and  looked  at  the  long  line  of  Pon- 
sonbys  deceased  who  were  hanging 
on  the  opposite  wall.  A  fairy  queen, 
or  a  butterfly,  for  with  nothing  else 
coxild  you  compare  her,  she  was  so 
delicately  small,  so  ethereal. 

Maurice  had  set  off  and  adorned 
her  mistress's  fair  beauty  to-day  by 
decking  her  in  the  colour  that  well 


suited  her  —  blue.  A  pale  blue 
cl.t  nille  n(^t  held  her  bright  auburn 
hair,  mid  a  blue  and  wliite  silk- 
stri]X'd,  gauzy,  greiia<line  dress 
floated  alxmt  her.  She  looked  like 
a  convohiilus  as  she  reclined  there 
aiLrainst  the  cushions  of  dark-browTi 
Velvet,  and  presently  along  the  cor- 
riu(;r  came  Philip  Morton. 

*  Ah  1'  slie  exclaimed,  brightening 
visilily  at  his  approach,  for  she  had 
bfcn  made  to  suffer  through  him, 
and,  like  a  true  woman,  she  hked 
him  the  l)etter  for  it.  *  Ah,  Mr. 
Morton,  I  was  going  to  say,  1  had 
l)een  waiting  for  you  ever  so  long; 
that  would  not  be  true ;  but  I  have 
l)een  waiting  for  some  one  to  come 
])ast  who  can  reach  me  one  of  those 
lovely  white  roses,'  and  she  pointed 
as  she  spoke  to  several  clusters  of 
flowers  wliich  could  ])e  easily  seen, 
but  not  so  etisily  reached,  through 
the  open  window. 

He  leaned  out.  '  ITere  are  some. 
Lady  St.  Clair,  but  they  have 
withered  leaves.  I  will  only  give 
you  a  perfect  flower— fresh,  bright, 
and  beautiful  as  youi-self,'  he  added, 
admi rin gl  y .  '  You  must  let  me  stand 
in  that  corner  of  the  sofa.' 

He  had  grasped  the  rose,  a  large, 
pure,  spotless  flower,  but  to  do  this 
he  had  to  lean  a  long  way  out.  The 
prize  was  gained,  however,  when  he 
nearly  lost  his  balance,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  strong  effort,  which  left  him 
rather  pale,  that  lie  could  recover 
himself. 

But  the  next  moment  he  was  pre- 
senting the  rose — offering  it  rather — 
to  the  lady,  who  was  shaking  too 
violently  from  agitation  to  take  it. 
She  had  seen  that  he  was  nearly 
over ;  she  had  suffered  agony  during 
that  one  moment  of  suspense,  when 
he  was  making  the  effort,  and  now 
she  could  only  clasp  her  hands  and 
mutter,  as  she  grew  paler  and  paler, 
'  Jf  vou  had  fiedlen ;  if  you  had 
fallen!' 

'  I  could  not  have  lost  my  life  in 
the  service  of  a  fairer  lady,'  he  said, 
attempting  to  speak  gaily,  but  withal 
very  much  touched  by  the  interest 
this  lovely  almost  stranger  displayed 
for  him;  and  as  he  said  the  last 
words  his  eye  fell  upon  the  chiselled 
features  and  penetrating,  deep  eyee  of 
Horace  Grevillo. 
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Down  in  the  libxaxyj  whither  they 
had  hastily  retired  as  soon  as  they 
had  completed  a  nqnd  toilet,  were 
Sir  Uliic  Lyster  and  his  friend^  Mr. 
Bemers. 

'  Are  yon  sure  this  infozmation  is 
oorrectj  Gedrge  ?'  asked  the  baronet, 
nnming  his  eye  rapidly  oyer  a  scHled 
sheet  of  note-paper. 

'Qnitesiire.  That  is,  I  con  answer 
for  his  good  faiih  as  certaioly  as  I 
ean  for  my  own.  I  asked  him  to  go 
down  to  the  trainingHsiables,  because 
I  had  heard  a  hmt  before  to  the 
effect  that  Saint  KeTin  was  not  so 
88^  a  horse  as  yon  thought' 

'  Then  my  book— and  if  s  precious 
heayy,  too^is  a  bad  one/  said  Sir 
Ulric,  moodily.  '  The  only  thing  for 
me  is  to  propose  to  the  pill-man's 
daughter  —  what's  her  name?  — 
Thwaites?' 

*  The  best  thing  for  you,  indeed/ 
said  his  friend,  who  was  a  true '  rat.' 
'Very  likely  she'll  have  you;  it 
won't  do  for  her  to  be  too  pajrticular, 
you  know.' 

The  baronet  was  a  poor  repre^ 
sentative,  truly,  of  those  who  bear 
&e  'bloody  hand'  by  right  He 
looked  not  unlike  a  long-haired 
terrier,  but  he  deserved  something 
better  at  the  lips  of  his  friend. 
The  Hon.  George  Bemers  would 
have  been  obliged  for  seme  years  to 
eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
aristocratic  brow  had  it  not  been  for 
Sir  Ulric's  generosity. 

'  Who  are  you  writing  to  in  such 
hot  haste,  Garry?'  asked  Agnes 
Gambler,  lang^dly,  of  her  sister. 
'  You're  not  rescinding  your  refasal 
to  Hie  Earl  of  Wilton's,  are  you? 
Ton  haven't  given  up  Mr.  Morton 
yet,  surely  2* 

*  To  your  first  question,  I  answer 
that  I  am  writing  for  a  lot  of  cos- 
tumes to  be  sent  down.  Mrs.  Fon- 
sonby  tells  me  the  stage  will  be 
finished  to-morrow.  Your  second  is 
so  imbecile  that  I  shall  not  answer 
it  at  all.' 

'  Imbecile,  indeed/  replied  Agnes, 
quietly, '  to  imagine  you  would  give 
up  such  a  prize  while  there  re- 
mained the  fiiintest  shadow  of  a 
chance  of  your  gaining  it.  What  is 
the  play  to  be?* 
^   '  1  have  not  yet  decided.* 

'At  any  rate.  Carry,  take  my  ad- 


vice, and  don't  give  Lady  St  Glair  a 
very  becoming  part;  if  he  gets  into 
a  flirtation  with  a  manied  woman 
he^s  lost' 

'  Trust  me  for  that,  Agnes.  To- 
morrow we  will  decide  on  the  play. 
It  had  better  be  something  that  will 
take  in  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  Flora,  and 
Kate  Elton — ourselves  of  course — 
and  no  more.  Lady  St  Clair  does 
not  deserve  a  "  &ir  field  and  no 
fiivour."  I  have  no  patience  witil 
the  woman.' 

'  Nor  1/  chimed  in  Agnes.  And 
so  in  attacking  a  common  foe  the 
sisters  waived  their  own  little  mutual 
heartburnings  and  grew  cordial. 

So  passed  the  hours  before  dhmer 
with  the  different  members  of  the 
party  assembled  at  Eempstowe. 


GHAFTEB  IV. 

IN    WHICH    PLANS    ARE    FOBMED    70K 
PHILIP  MORTON  AND  OTHEBS. 

'  'Twere  long  to  tell  and  vain  to 
hear'  how,  at  length,  they  all  re- 
assembled and  ate  that  diimer  for 
which  the  previous  hour  had  been 
a  preparation;  how  Mr.  Fonsonby 
carried  away,  swooped  off  with,  the 
Dean's  lady  before  that  affectionate 
mother  could  perceive  how  her 
children  would  be  disposed  of  for 
the  next  two  hours  and  a  half;  how 
^  Ubic  Lyster,  after  glancing 
curiously  through  his  eye-glass  for 
some  momonts  at  Miss  Thwaites,  as 
if  she  were  rather  an  interesting 
thing  in  zoology,  advanced  and 
offered  that  yoimg  lady  his  little 
arm,  which  she  grasped  with  such 
convulsive  energy  that  she  hurt  it; 
how  FMlip,  just  as  he  was  going  to 
dare  the  eye  and  tongue  of  idle 
scandal  by  offering  himself  as  escort 
to  the  Titania  whom  he  had  fright- 
ened, was  touched  on  the  arm  by 
his  beautiful  hostess,  and  given  to 
undeistand  that  he  was  to '  have  the 
honour '  of  leading  her  in  —  for 
Mrs.  Fonsonby  had  seen  Lord  St 
Clair's  brow  darken  at  the  evident 
intention  of  this  handsome  half-don, 
her  guest;  how  the  Misses  Gambier, 
Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Bemers,  and  other 
smaU  deer  paired  themselves  off  for 
the  occasion ;  how  Captain  Forrester 
so  elaborately  avoided  Kate  Elton 
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that  that  young  lady  burnwl  T^ith 
■wrath,  and  liis  sister  Flora  >Yith  fear, 
that  his  over-precaution  would  be- 
tray his  secret ;  how  Flora  herw-lf, 
through  stiuss  of  circumstances,  was 
compelled  for  those  two  hours  and  a 
half  to  sit  next  to  Horace  Grcville  ; 
how  MLss  Thwaites,  whenever  she 
glanced  at  her  friend  and  instruc- 
tress, Mss  ]iaines,  was  rendereil 
wretche<l  by  the  extra  rigidity  that 
lady  immediately  imparted  to  lu^r 
throat  and  shoulders,  e^^(icntly  in- 
tending that  her  pupil  should  'do 
likewise,'  and  how  this  proceeding, 
resulting  in  a  widely  difl'erent  effect 
to  that  produced  by  the  '  throat  and 
shoulders'  of  any  other  lady  present, 
caused  Miss  Tliwaites  to  doubt  her 
friend's  tK)s>^ossion  of  that  'some- 
thing *  which  she  had  already  markcil 
in  Mrs.  Ponsonby.  All  this  shall 
not  be  enlarged  upon  at  greater 
length,  but  summarily  dismissed 
with  the  few  sentences  I  have  he- 
stowed  upon  it. 

They  were  back  in  the  drawing- 
room,  in  the  long,  lofty  drawing- 
3XX)m, which,  combining  old-fashioned 
comfort  with  all  the  modem  ap- 
pliances of  luxury  as  it  did,  was  the 
very  htau  itUal  of  the  principal  re- 
ception-room of  an  English  mansion. 
Lord  St.  Clair  had  elected  to  play 
cribbage,  and  his  poor  little  wife, 
who  hated  cribbage,  had,  in  a  fit  of 
penitence  for  the  petulance  she  had 
displayed  up -stairs,  volunteered  to 
be  the  victim.  She  found  it  hard  to 
count,  and  move  her  httle  pegs,  and 
keep  her  attention  strung  up  to  the  . 
pitch  Lord  St.  Clair  required  of  his 
partner,  when  disjointed  sentences 
fix)m  other  groups  reached  her.  But 
the  fright  she  had  received  in  the 
corridor  had  humbled  her.  If 
Philip  Morton  Ivad  fallen  out  and 
broken  his  neck,  where  should  she 
have  gone  for  comfort  and  sympathy 
in  the  remorse  that  would  have  been 
hers  to  endure?  Not  to  her  lord, 
she  felt  sorrowfully  sure,  for  the 
circumstance  would  have  given  a 
colouring  to  the  half-hint<ed  suspicion 
which  had  so  much  offended  him. 
Out  of  the  fulness  of  her  gratitude 
for  the  escaped  danger  there  grew  a 
softer  feehng  for  her  husband.  She 
began  to  pity  him  for  being  old,  and 
gouty,  and  cross;  and  fo,  with  a 


shudder  at  the  thought  of  liow  poor 
Pliilip  would  have  lookf<l  with  all 
his  lieauty  mangled  by  the  torrib]<i5 
foil  that  might  have  l)een  his,  sIhj 
strongly  constrained  her  attention 
and  fixed  it  upon  the  game.  And 
so  winningly  lovely  was  she  in  her 
desire  to  please,  so  i)urcly  fresh 
looked,  and  was,  this  May,  that  her 
crabbed  December  felt  ashamed  of 
the  thoughts  he  had  suffered  to  cloud 
his  mind  that  afternoon,  and  of  the 
prohibition  he  had  issued  as  to  her 
riding  the  stranger's  snow-white 
steed. 

There  lias  been  a  duet ;  triumphant 
Carry  Gambier  has  dashed  off  a 
brilliant  pianoforte  accompaniment 
to  the  melody  Philip  Morton  has 
tinkled  forth  from  his  guitar,  and 
now  she  has — being  a  little  fatigued, 
with  the  exercise  she  has  taken  on 
the  instrument — ^wheeled  round  on 
the  music  stool  to  find  herself  and 
Phihp  the  centre  of  a  group.  He 
leans  upon  a  high-backed  chair,  and 
what  with  his  lounging,  gi-aceful 
attitude,  and  the  suggestive  guit«ar 
on  which  he  occasionally  strikes  a 
chord,  and  the  old  memories  the 
romance  he  has  sung  hius  called  up, 
he  looks  more  the  S|)anish  don  than 
ever,  despite  the  rigorous  English 
evening  costume  in  which  ho  is 
arrayed.  Mrs.  Ponsonby  has  como 
up  to  him  with  the  advertisement 
sheet  of  that  morning's  '  Times '  in 
her  hand. 

'  Eead  that,  Mr.  Morton,'  she  says. 
'  You  have  notsettied  upon  any  house 
yet,  and  I  think  this  will  just  suit 
you.' 

Philip  reads.  It  is  a  description 
of  a  furnished  house  and  grounds 
that  are  to  be  let  in  '  the  garden  of 
England,'  in  tlie  fair  county  of  Kent. 
The  place  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
London ;  it  is  called  a  '  residence  fit 
for  any  nobleman,'  and  it  is  stated 
that  'good  shooting'  can  be  hired 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ; 
that  the  hounds  met  every  week 
during  the  season,  at  a  distance  of 
only  two  miles  from  the  lodge  gates^ 
and  that  the  stables  are  large,  ele- 
gantly built,  and  excellently  ven- 
tilated. 

'  It  will  be  the  very  thing,*  says 
Morton,  enthusiastically-  '  I'll  write 
about  it  to-rnoirow.    Eent  only  ska 
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bundled  a  year!  why  it's  a  mere 
bo^teUe !' 

'  Had  you  not  better  see  the  place 
fiiHt,  Morton  ?  It  sounds  promising, 
but  it  may  be  the  yeriest  puff  in 
the  world/  says  Mr.  Fonsonby, 
after  running  his  eye  over  the  paia- 
graph. 

'  Oh !  Mr.  Fonsonby,  there  can  be 
no  deception  I  should  imagine.  No 
one  would  call  a  place  an  Italian 
residence,  in  the  fiist  style  of  archi- 
tecture, unless  it  were  such,  because 
anyone  could  go  and  look  and  detect 
the  imposture  in  a  moment  Do 
write  about  it,  Mr.  Morton  ;  it  must 
be  a  lovely  place ;  so  near  London, 
too  ;  how  agreeable!'  Miss  Gam- 
bier  throws  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  interest  into  her  face  as  she 
makes  this  speech. 

'Let  us  hold  a  council  on  the 
subject,'  says  Horace  GreTQle,  lan- 
guidly advancing.  'We  are  all 
inter^ted  in  where  our  friend  finally 
settles.' 

'  For  my  part,  I  wish  it  had  been 
near  Eempstowe ;  don't  you,  Fred  ?' 
asked  Mrs.  Fonsonby. 

'  And  I  heartily  re-echo  the  wish,' 
observes  the  hero  of  ihe  hour.  '  As 
Greville  says,  let  us  hold  a  council 
on  the  subject ;  though  for  my  own 
part  I  take  lAm  Gkmibier's  view  of 
the  case,  and  think  I  might  safely 
conclude  a  bargain  without  any  fear 
of  an  imposition,  which,  if  attempted, 
might  any  day  be  detected.' 

'  Frobably  the  place  is  awfully  out 
of  repair,  and  every  acre  that  has  a 
bird  upon  it  for  miles  round  strictly 
preserved;  and  most  likely  it  is 
only  a  beggarly  pack  of  huriers  that 
"meet"  near,'  mutters  Sir  Ulric 
Lyster,  who  looks  at  the  gloomy  side 
of  things  since  the  perusal  of  that 
note  relating  to  Saint  Kevin's  short- 
comings. 

'  Lyster  has  been  served  the  trick 
himself,  you  see,'  says  his  candid 
friend,  laughing,  '  and  a  "  burnt 
child,"  you  khow— eh?' 

'No,  I  haven't,'  snappishly  re- 
plies the  littie  baronet;  'at  least, 
only  once,  and  that  was  your  doing ; 
you  got  me  into  the  scrape  of  taking 
an  old  tumble-down  place  off  your 
brother's  hands,  that  cost  me  a  httle 
fortune  to  prevent  its  coming  about 
myearp.' 


'Fraternal,  but  unfriendly,'  ob- 
serves Horace  Greville. 

'What  shall  I  do  then?  go  off 
to-morrow  and  look  at  the  place? 
I  shall  not  be  much  the  wiser,  I 
fear,  for  so  doing,  unless  some  one 
will  go  with  me,  for  I  know  nothing 
of  insecure  foundations  and  £uling 
walls. 

'Shall  I  save  you  the  trouble, 
Morton  ?  I  must  go  up  to  town  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  I  could  easily  run 
down  and  look  over  the  place.  Not 
having  a  brother  (happily)  to  obhge, 
you  may  trust  to  my— nonour.'  The 
speaker,  to  every  one's  surprise,  is 
Horace  Greville.  Mr.  Bemers 
changes  visibly  under  the  conclud- 
ing remark,  but  abstains  from 
speech. 

'Thank  you;  it  would  be  doing 
me  a  great  &vour ;  you  will  do  it  all 
much  better  than  I,  in  my  igno- 
rance of  your  customs,  could  do.' 
Fhilip  rouses  himself  from  his  inert 
attitude  to  give  greater  force  to  his 
thanks  for  this  unexpected  offer.  '  I 
shall  leave  everything  to  your  judg- 
ment,' he  continues,  waimly.  '  Act 
as  for  yourself,  and  conclude  all 
arrangemente  as  you  think  proper.' 

'Do  you  mean/  asks  Mr.  Fon- 
sonby, quietly,  'that  Greville  is  to 
hire  the  place  if  he  likes  it?' 

'  Certeunly ;  decidedly,'  replies 
FhiHp,  enthusiastically ;  '  that  is,  if 
he  wul  honour  mebylroubling  him- 
self so  &r.  Miss  Forrester,  you 
have  not  vouchsafed  a  single  remark 
about  it.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
plan?' 

'  I  should  go  and  see  it  myself,  I 
think,  were  I  in  your  place,  Mr. 
Morton;  tastes  differ  so  much.  It 
will  be  awkward  should  Mr.  Gre- 
ville hire  it,  conscientiously  ad- 
miring and  thinking  it  suitable  him- 
self, if  when  you  go  there  you 
should  not  like  it.' 

'  How  sweet  of  you  to  put  in  a 
word  deUcately  appreciative  of  Mr. 
Greville's conscience!'  whispers  that 
gentleman  to  Flora.  'You  have 
forgiven  me  for  having  all  uninten- 
tionally pained  you  this  afternoon?' 
The  glance  Flora  gave  him  in  reply 
did  not  savour  very  strongly  of '  for- 
giveness.' 

'How  could  I  ever  have  liked 
him  I'  she  thinks ;  '  he  is  dangerous,. 
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tinBcnipTilous/  aiirl  slie  hims  witli 
a  feeling  of  relief  from  the  elear-ciit 
outline  and  unfathomable  eyes,  tliat 
seem  to  read  her  Koul,  to  the  noble, 
,£,'eneroas-lookin^',  1(  rf tily-haudsomo 
lace  of  Philip  Morton. 

*  I  hope  Buch  will  not  Ix)  tlie  ciivse/ 
he  replies,  Koftly,  in  answer  to  Iut 
last  remark.  '  I  hope  we  shall  ail 
like  it;  for  I  trust/  he  continues, 
gracefully  contriving  to  include 
ever\'  one  in  the  invitation,  '  that  nil 
hero  present  will  l>e  my  pieHts  a« 
S(X)n  as  I  and  mv  kind  friend  here,' 
leaning  his  arm  on  Greville's  shoul- 
der, *  can  get  the  house  ready  to 
receive  them.  Say,  will  you  all  give 
me  this  promise?' 

There  are  only  two  voices  that  do 
not  reply.  Lord  and  Lady  St.  Clair 
count  '  fifteen-two,  fifteen-four,' 
and  Lord  St.  Clair  appends  the  be- 
wildering information  that  *  all's 
told,'  which  cribbagc-players  so  con- 
stantly impart. 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Forrester, 
finding  her  son  appeared  depressed, 
and  not  likely  to  make  a  faTOurable 
impression  on  the  mind  (?)  and  eyes 
of  the  heiress,  had  taken  that  wealthy 
but  uncomfortable  young  person 
imdor  her  especial  charge.  Mrs. 
Forrester  was  a  large,  fair-presenced 
lady,  with  one  of  those  composed 
faces  and  bearings  that  foil  like  a 
lull  upon  one.  She  had  the  habit  of 
pausing  after  being  addressed,  before 
answering  a  remark,  just  long 
enough  to  make  the  speaker  reflect 
on  the  want  of  wisdom  displayed  in 
having  made  that  speech  at  all. 
Kind-hearted,  grave  at  most  times, 
ever  devoted  to  her  children's  inte- 
rests, possessed  of  one  of  those 
fiirm,  strong  wills  that  overpower 
other  people's  impulses;  far  from 
'wax  to  receive,'  but  undoubtedly 
'marble  to  retain,'  an  impression 
when  once  made  upon  her;  always 
far-sighted  and  sensible  in  her  views, 
and  possessing  the  art  of  placing 
those  views  before  the  'to-be-con- 
vinced' in  a  straightforward,  clear 
manner — she  was  just  the  woman  to 
rule  absolutely,  yet  quietly,  in  her 
own  household,  and  over  her  hus- 
band and  children.  She  was  never 
inconsistent ;  she  was  always  right. 
No  wonder  Kate  Elton — pretty,  pen- 
niless Kate  £lton — sat  trembling  in 


the  prrsence  of  this  lady,  who?»/  son 
li;id  that  dav  asked  her  to  filiare 
with  him  the  pay  and  the  future 
y^rospocts  of  a  dragoon  captain. 
Mrs.  Forrester,  who  usually  sat 
^vith  her  hands  crossed  over  her 
black  silk  robe  all  through  thecven- 
iuir,  in  dipiitiod  idleness,  that  was 
tiir  more  imposing  than  other 
peo])le's  usefulness,  was  now  dih- 
p-ntly  engaged  in  striving  to  make 
J'Uiza  Thwaites  feel  less  conscious  of 
herself  by  endeavouring  to  instruct 
her  in  the  art  of  crochet.  She  was 
so  gravely  patient  and  so  sublimely 
calm,  tliat  Eliza  did  man^e  to 
achieve  some  soiled  and  nigged 
rows;  she  did  not  venture  to  tell 
the  lady  that  in  the  old  Tottenham 
Court  days  she  had  crochetai  very 
well  indeed,  when  there  was  no 
white-handed,  silver-tongued  crowd 
aroimd  her.  She  did  what  jVIrs. 
Forrester  told  her  to  do,  meekly, 
and  felt  grateful  for  the  perfect  kind- 
ness which  marked  that  lady's 
bearing  towards  her.  But  she  was 
nevertheless  not  much  more  comfort- 
able than  was  Kat«  Elton,  who  saw 
and  read  these  signs  aright;  and 
whose  sole  intercourse  with  Charlie 
this  evening  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing few  words : — 

*  Have  you  a  headache,  Charlie  ? 
You  look  so  wretched.' 

'Headache!  no;  you  always  think 
I  have  a  headache ;  but  I  have  cut 
oft*  a  horse,  and  I  don't  know  how  I 
shall  manage  with  only  the  regi- 
mental chargers.' 

'Oh!  indeed,'  replied  poor  Kate, 
who  felt  painfiiUy  her  inabihty  to 
lessen  such  sorrow  &s  this. 

'  I  wonder  how  it  is,'  Captain  For- 
rester i)ensively  remarked,  a  few 
minutes  after  this,  to  his  sister 
Flora,  'that  my  mother  never 
speaks  to  Kate  Elton;  doesn't  she 
hkeher?' 

'  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  Char- 
lie,' Flora  repUed,  rather  dubiously ; 
'  I  should  think  she  cannot  dislike 
her,  though.' 

'  Do  you  like  her.  Flora  ?*  From 
her  brother's  manner  Flora  felt 
convinced  the  confidence  wbs 
coming. 

'Yes,  very  much,'  she  answered. 

'Then  you  won't  be  sorry  to 
hear  that  I  am  going  to  marry  her?* 
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'Qnite  the  oontraiy^  Gharlia 
When?' 

'  Ah !  there'B  the  nib.  Yon  see  I 
didn't  think  either  of  the  "  how/'  or 
the  ''when";  I  confenitatonce,  so 
yon  may  spare  me  all  the  wisdom 
that  I  see  you  are  homing  to  pour 
forth.  If  H's  any  satisfiiction  to  yon, 
111  acknowledge  that  my  oondnct  is 
all  yon  can  possibly  say,  and  that  I 
feel  it  to  be  so.  At  the  same  time, 
the  thing  is  done,  and  I  want  yonr 
help.' 

'  I  can  do  nothing,  Charlie,'  said 
Flora,  decidedly;  '1  can  only  ad* 
vise  yon  to  ntake  the  best  of  it.' 

'That  is  all  very  fine.  Flora;  bnt 
a  fellow  can't  lire  on  that :  yon  may 
as  well  sound  my  mother  on  the 
subject;  we  shouldn't  require  mnch. 
Kate  is  not  a  mercenarily-disposed 
girl  like  you ;  she  will  be  quite  con- 
tented to  live  quietly,  but  a ' 

*  But  as  to  yourself,  Charlie  T 

'  Oh !  as  to  myself,  I  am  exceed- 
ingly moderate  in  my  expectations. 
You  need  not  say  anything  to  my 
mother  about  the  engagement;  I 
bad  fiur  rather  you  did  not,  in  fact ; 
bat  you  might  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  my  Ejection.  I  do  feel  pre- 
cious low,  I  can  tell  you,  Fi(»a ;  Tyo 
as  good  as  parted  witii  the  grey. 
And  say  how  plainly  you  can  see 
my  difficulties  are  weighing  upon 
my  mind,  and  that  it  is  not  giving 
me  a  fior  chance  not  to  give  me  a 
much  larger  allowBsoe;  will  you?' 

'  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you,  Char- 
lie, and  I  fear  it  will  all  amount  to 
—nothing.' 

Just  then  the  son  was  summoned 
to  his  mother's  side,  and  given  to 
understand  that  it  would  become 
him  to  consult  her  maternal  feelings 
by  sluajng  her  self-imposed  labour 
of  entertaining  the  heiress. 

Perhaps  the  cause  might  be  found 
in  the  necessity  there  was  for  pleas- 
ing his  mother,  without  whose  con- 
sent Captain  Forrester  felt  tolerably 
sure  hia  other's  purse-strings  would 
not  be  loosened;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  the  young  dragoon  had  never 
been  more  softly  and  eaptivatingly 
deferential  to  any  of  the  high-bred 
belles  whom  be  had  known  and 
sighed  to  than  he  was  to  this  square 
little  daughter  of  the  departed  pill- 
man. 


I  ha^  SBid  thai  Ftom  ForTester 
WW  a  gloriously  handsome  girl. 
This  night  she  was  specially  so,  for 
her  heart,  her  feelmgs,  her  spirit,  had 
all  been  roused  on  her  own  behalf, 
and  now  her  interost  wasaronsed  on 
behalf  of  her  brother  and  Sate  Elton. 
She  had  been  restlesaly  animated 
dxmng  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing, and  her  loveliness,  lit  up  as  it 
was  by  the  fire  which  burnt  within, 
had  attracted  the  admiring  regard 
of  Philip  Morton.  He  realized  sud- 
denly tnat  Flora's  was  a  superb 
order  of  beauty;  with  delicacy  of 
feature  and  expreadon  equal  to 
Lady  St  Clair's,  she  united  a  nobi- 
lity, a  grandeur  almost,  that  was  n<A 
a  characteristic  of  the  feiry  queen  for 
whom  he  had  sought  to  gather  the 
white  rosa  BesideB,  the  words  Gre- 
ville  had  used  when  speaking  of  her 
had  influenced  him,  in  spite  of  his 
afEdoted  disregard  of  them.  This 
man,  who  knew  these  people  well, 
who  was  not  only  'with'  but  'of 
them,  and  who  csoididly  enough  di^ 
claimed  any  particular  interest  in, 
or  regard  for  them,  had  told  him 
that  she  alone  was  not  attracted  by 
the  thoughts  of  his  wealth ;  that  she 
had  no  desure  to  win  him  because  he 
was  the  rich  Mr.  Morton.  Philip 
did  not  care  for  such  regard  as  he 
might  create  in  that  character  alone; 
consequently,  the  desire  became  im* 
planted  in  bis  breast  to  win  some 
thought  from  this  lady  who  was  not 
plotting  to  make  him  lose  that  free- 
dom he  had  been  wont  to  dearly 
prize. 

He  did  not  mean  to  fell  in  love 
with  her,  but  he  wished  to  avuie 
himself  whether  or  not  the  light 
that  gleamed  so  brightly  in  those 
eyes  emanated  from  aught  higher 
than  mere  youthful  animal  spirits^ 
and  whether  the  carved,  coral  lips 
could  utter  anything  worth  listening 
to.  He  did  not  want  her  to  love 
him;  hai  before  that  hour's  inter- 
course was  over,  before  she  had  said 
anything  beyond  what  from  another 
be  might  have  regarded  as  common- 
place enough,  he  would  have  been 
well  pleased  to  know  that  a  more 
than  ordinary  interest  for  him  stirred 
the  heart  of  Flora  Forrester. 

'The  recollections  of  the  life  in 
SfMun  that  you  are  xx>urii^  forth  fev 
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Miss  Forrester's  edification  are  not 
of  Hae  right  sort/  remarked  Mr. 
Greville,  who  had  been  standing 
near  them  for  some  minutes ;  '  they 
are  too  prosaic,  man.  Have  you 
nothing  to  toll  of  some  almond-eyed 
Donna  who  has  sighed  or  died  for 
love  of  you— or  another?' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Morton/  exclaimed  Miss 
Gkunbier,  coming  forward,  happy  to 
strike  in  and  share  the  pleasures  of 
conversation  with  Philip  on  any 
terms,  'I  heard  you  toiling  Lady 
St.  Clair  to-day  that  you  had  a 
cousin.  Now,  is  your  cousin  a  lady 
or  a  gentleman?' 

'  A  lady/  replied  Philip,  colouring 
a  littie,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes  half- 
laughingly  to  Miss  Gambier's  &oe, 
'  and  a  very  beautiful  one.'  » 

'  Ah !  then  you  will  go  back  to 
Spain.  See,  Miss  Forrester,  is  not 
that  a  guilty  look?' 

Miss  Gambier  was  bewitchingly 
vivacious — so  she  thought — and 
&wn-like  in  her  gestures ;  she, 
therefore,  sank  on  her  knees  at 
Flora's  feet,  and  reposed  her  prettily- 
moulded  hands  and  arms  on  Miss 
Forrester's  lap  in  so  effective  a  way 
that  Philip  Morton  could  not  help 
looking  at  them.  Flora,  however, 
not  b&ng  herself  in  the  habit  of 
'  quizzing '  people,  threw  Miss  Gam- 
bier's  vivacity  back  upon  herself  by 
coldly  asking — 

'  Guilty  of  what  ?'  and  by  utterly 
re&aining  from  those  hand-entwin- 
ings  and  tress -caressings  which 
Miss  Gambier  had  anticipated  would 
ensue  upon  her  adopting  the  atti- 
tude of  a  pretty  worshipper.  Ac- 
cordingly she  regained  her  feet,  and 
answered,  with  more  asperity  tiian 
she  would  have  done,  had  it  not  oc- 
curred to  her  that  she  was  in  a 
feeble  position — 

'Why,  of  coming  amongst  us 
imder  false  pretences,  if  he  is  a  be- 
trothed man.' 

In  spite  of  Flora's  look  of  scorn  at 
this  sentiment,  she  experienced  a 
feeling  of  relief,  through  some  cause 
or  otiier,  when  Phihp  Morton's 
laughing  denied  was  rung  out 
heeirtily. 

'  But  this  cousin  of  mine/  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Flora  and  speak- 
ing softly, '  some  day,  when  a  further 
acquaintance  will  justify    such   a 


strain  on  your  patienoe  as  listening 
for  half  an  hour  to  something  that 
is  uninteresting  to  every  one  but  me, 
I  will  tell  you  why,  if  I  do  ever  go 
back,  it  will  not  be  to  see  my  beau- 
tiful cousin.' 

'  You  will  find  me  as  ready  a  lis- 
tener to  your  tale  of  love,  if  it  is 
one,  as  I  have  been  to  the  more 
"  prosaic  recollections/'  as  Mr.  Gre- 
ville  called  them  just  now.' 

'It  is  not-^bout  my  cousin,  at 
least/  answered  Philip,  throwing 
more  meaning  into  the  last  words 
than  he  had  exactiy  intended  or 
than  Flora  approved  apparently,  for 
she  rose  saying,  somewhat  coldly, 
that  she  '  must  go  to  momma  now.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

MOTHEB   AND  SON. 

'Can  I  come  into  your  room, 
mamma,  for  a  littie  time  ?— I  want 
to  speak  to  you.' 

The  speaker  was  Flora  Forrester, 
who  made  the  request  just  as  the 
parly  were  about  to  separate  for  the 
night  The  answer,  that  fell  like 
lei^  upon  tiie  spirit  of  her  brother, 
who  was  standing  near,  was — 

'  Not  to-night.  Flora  dear,  I  am 
going  to  stay  up  a  littie  later,  to 
have  some  conversation  with  you, 
Charlie,'  turning  to  the  anything 
but  gay  dragoon,  who  presentiy 
found  hunself  alone  with  his  mother. 

It  had  been  a  mild  September 
day,  but  the  fireless  room  grew 
several  degrees  cooler  now  that  it 
was  so  nearly  deserted.  The  dra- 
goon shrugnged  his  shoulders  and 
expressed  chilliness  in  various  ways, 
as  he  said — 

'It  is  so  late,  mother,  and  cold 
too :  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  stay 
up  talking  to  me  long  to-night.' 

He  att^pted  to  say  it  in  the  sort 
of  affectionately -authoritative  way 
sons  sometimes  adopt  when  speak- 
ing to  their  mothers,  but  the  attempt 
was  a  fiailure. 

'  Come  in  here,  Charlie,'  said  Mrs. 
Forrester,  rising  and  leading  the 
way  into  a  Uttie  boudoir  that  opened 
out  of  the  drawing-room.  A  fire 
had  been  lighted  here,  which  was 
not  yet  quite  out,  though  rapidly 
turning  grey  about  the  bars;  but 
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the  room  was  warm  and  cosy,  and 
Oaptam  Forrester  obeeryed  with 
pleagoie  that  the  light  was  much 
more  subdued  than  it  had  been  in 
the  larger  room. 

Mrs.  Forrester  took  her  place  in 
one  of  the  low  easy-chairs  that  stood 
by  the  fire,  and,  resting  her  feet  on 
the  fender,  she  leant  back  and  for  a 
few  moments  gazed  at  her  son  with- 
out speaking.  Not  one  of  those 
faixurious  chairs  with  which  Mrs. 
Pcnsonby's  boudoir  abounded  would 
have  been  '  easy'  to  him  just  then, 
80  he  had  taken  up  his  station  by 
the  mantelpiece,  against  which  he 
leant  one  shoulder  in  a  manner  that 
prevented  the  necessity  of  his  exactly 
fedng  his  mother.  '  She  has  found 
out  about  Kate,  and  I'm  not  sorry ; 
for,  now  she  knows  it  is  an  accom- 
plished feet,  my  mother,  I  feel 
sore,  will  not  wish  me  to  act  badly,' 
thought  Captain  Forrester.  Never- 
theless, he  experienced  considerably 
less  difficulty  in  breathing  when  his 
mother  commenced  in  her  calm, 
grave,  unimpessioned  way — 

'  My  conversation  will  not  be  very 
enlivening,  I  fear,  Charlie  dear,  for 
it  relates  solely  to  money  matters.' 

Truly  not  a  delightful  topic 
usually  to  the  invariably  strait- 
ened dragoon,  but  by  comparison 
with  the  one  he  had  dreaded — no, 
anticipated — almost  pleasant  on  this 
occasion. 

Mrs.  Forrester  had  not  'found 
out '  about  I^te  Elton ;  she  only 
suspected,  from  signs  and  wonders 
too  numerous  to  mention,  that  the 
pretty  face  had  made  a  dangerous 
impression  on  the  too -susceptible 
heart  of  her  son.  She  '  suspected ' 
much,  but  she  '  knew '  nothing ;  and 
she  desired  to  know  nothing ;  for  she 
had  no  intention  of  driving  Captain 
Forrester  up  into  a  comer,  and  to 
open  rebellion.  To  indicate  plainly 
the  two  paths  that  were  ojpen  to 
him,  and  insist  upon  his  takmg  one 
or  the  other  immediately,  was  no 
part  of  her  plan ;  had  she  done  so, 
she  knew  her  son  well  enough  to 
feel  assured  that  he  would  have 
faroken  the  bonds  of  duty  to  herself, 
in  preference  to  being  foully  false  to 
Kate  Elton.  She  did  not  wish  him 
to  suppose  that  she  could  imagine 
faim  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  any 


serious  intentions  towards  the  pretlgr 
brown-eyed  girl  who  had  been  look- 
ing at  her  so  deprecatingly  at  inter- 
vals during  the  evening;  and  she 
disapproved  of  flirting  on  principle 
— the  principle  that  it  was  a  feaifol 
waste  of  time  in  the  great  game  of 
life.  Such  being  her  sentiments,  it 
was  only  natural  that  she  should 
entirely  ignore  Miss  Kate  Elton,  and, 
by  so  doing,  soothe  the  evidently 
perturbed  spirit  of  her  son. 

'I  heard  from  your  father  this 
moniing,  Charles;  I  have  not  spoken 
to  Flora  yet — ^I  wished  you  to  hear 
of  it  first  (poor  girl,  she  will  be 
terribly  disappointed,  she  seems  to 
be  enjoying  herself  so  much  here), 
but  t^e  Bean  is  evidently  in  such 
low  spirits  that  I  shaU  take  Flora 
home  at  once,  to  cheer  him  up  as 
much  as  possible.' 

'What  is  the  matter,  mother?  is 
my  fether  ill?  this  is  something 
now,  indeed.' 

'  Not  in  health,  happily,  at  least 
not  yet;  but  he  is  getting  an  old 
man,  and — well,  even  a  good,  pious 
man  like  your  fether,  Charles,  cannot 
be  utterly  careless  of  worldly  goods. 
Another  thing  grieves  him  very 
much,  but  I  am  convinced  you  will 
quickly  ease  his  mind  on  that  point — 
he  will  be  compelled  to  reduce  yom* 
allowance.' 

'By  Jove!'  exclaimed  Captain 
Forrester,  starting  from  his  recum- 
bent posture, '  you  don't  say  so?  and 
I'm  so  preciously  in— well,'  he  con- 
tinued, interrupting  himself, '  though 
it  will  place  me  in  a  very  awkward 
position,  mother,  I  shall  regret  that 
my  father  has  not  done  so  before, 
since  he  is  so  straitened,  as  yoii 
lead  me  to  suppose.' 

Mrs.  Forrester  extended  her  hand 
and  warmly  grasped  that  of  her  son. 
'  Qood  boy,'  she  said,  '  I  was.  sure 
you  would  be  willing  to  aid — tt> 
spare  us  all  unnecessary  pain.  I 
am  exceedingly  annoyed — sorry, 
that  is— that  we  should  have  to 
return  just  at  present ;  for  thou]L;}i 
I  would  not  on  any  account  interfei^ 
with  the  dic^xMKd  of  Flora's  hand, 
I  must  say  I  should  have  been 
happy  to  have  seen  an  afifection 
spring  up  between  Mr.  Morton  and 
your  sister.' 

Mrs.   Forrester   sighed,   paused. 
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and  looked  pensively  at  tlio  bars. 
Ciiptain  Forrester  cleverly  Rtifle<l  a 
yawn — siRtei*s'  possilile  love  aftaii*s 
are  not  exciting— and  tiinied  it  into 
a  little  cough  that  wjis  something: 
betwei'n  a  note  of  sympathy  and  of 
interrogation,  and  looked  at  liis 
boots. 

'  \V/iv  do  you  say  you  must  cro, 
mother  ?' 

*  Wliy  ?  Oh,  liecause  your  father 
seems  to  l>e  so  very  low-sj)irit<?d.  1 
tremble  for  the  effects  it  may  have 
on  his  health.*  Mrs.  Forrester 
pressed  a  handkerchief  to  her  ey(\s 
for  a  moment,  and  then  continued, 
*  Ho  gets  anxious  and  dLspiritcd  as 
to  hov?^  he  may  leave  vou  lx)th.  It 
would  add  years  to  liis  hfe,  I  am 
sure,  to  see  Flora,  or  you,  well  and 
happily  settled.  I  had  hoped,  1 
must  confess  it,  that  this  visit  would 
have  resultod  in  something  good  to 
both  my  children ;  wo?/;  I  fear  the 
reverse.* 

'What  do  yon  fear,  motlier?' 
asked  Captain  Forrester,  softly, 
advancing  to  his  mother,  who  held 
out  both  her  hands  to  him,  and,  as 
he  grasped  them,  said,  looking  up 
into  the  face  of  her  son,  with  half-sor- 
rowfiil,  half-proud  maternal  eyes — 

'  I  will  not  giye  my  fear  sulistance 
by  putting  it  into  words,  Charlie; 
I  may  be  wrong,  and,  if  so,  I  should 
be  putting  an  idea  into  your  head 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  bring 
certain  misery  upon  you  —  yes, 
Charhe,  don't  turn  away  impatiently 
— upon  you  and  upon  that  other  one. 
The  hope  on  your  behalf  was — but 
no,  I  will  not  word  that  either — but 
oh !  my  boy,  if  you  aAowW,  of  your 
own  will,  fulfil  it,  you  will  make  us 
happy  indeed.*  And  as  she  con- 
cluded, Mrs.  Forrester  released  her 
hands  from  those  of  her  son,  and, 
resting  her  face  upon  one  of  them, 
and  her  elbow  upon  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  appeased  to  be  awaiting  his 
decision  with  an  air  of  resignation. 

'Yoa  mean,'  said  Captain  For- 
Tester,  presently, '  that  you  wish  me 
to  marry ;  you  think  that  I  should 
be  less  extraTagant  than  I  have 
been  if  I  had  a  wife,  I  suppose.  But 
an  angel  from  heaven  would  hardly 

g lease  yon,  mother,  you  rate  me  so 
ighly.' 
'An   angel  from  heaven  would 


hardly  suit  Captain  Forrester,'  re- 
plied his  mother,  smiling.  *  1  shall 
not  tt'll  you  icl'f  ra  1  shall  hope  to 
see  your  choice  fall,  Charles ;  1  pay 
you  the  compliment  of  not  doubtin^c 
for  a  moment  that  it  will  fell  u^ion 
one  whom  I  shall  approve;  bat,  in 
the  mean  time,  dear  Charles,  do  re- 
frain from  raising  hopes  in  a  quarter 
where  I,  as  your  true,  best  friend, 
cannot  hope  to  see  them  realized.' 

Mrs.  Forrester  was  Incoming  more 
overpoweringly  maternal  every  mo- 
ment, and  every  moment  Captain 
Forrester  had  the  feeling  growng 
upon  him  that  it  was  a  very  lucky 
tiling  indeed  that  he  had  not  dis- 
covered his  position  with  regard  to 
Kate  Elton ;  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  tell  of  that  when  the  waters  wen* 
smoother,  and  Kate's  little  bark  was 
not  so  likely  to  founder. 

*  What  day  sliall  you  go  home, 
mother?'  he  asked,  after  a  short 
pause,  with  a  dim  idea  that  the 
atmosphere  would  bo  clearer,  and 
that  he  should  be  better  able  to 
'  see  his  way '  when  Mrs.  Forrester 
had  returned  to  cdieer  the  dejectcxl 
Dean,  but  contriving,  at  the  same 
time,  to  throw  an  expression  of 
lieing  extremely  sorry  that  there 
should  be  a  question  of  such  going 
home  at  all. 

'I  can  hardly  say,'  replied  Mrs. 
Forrester,  gazing  harder  than  ever 
at  the  bars  as  slie  sj)oke ;  *  if  I  go 
home  7iow,  it  will  obbge  me  to  alter 
my  plans  very  materially,  for  I  have 
asked  Miss  Thwaites — she  seems  to 
be  so  dehghted  with  Flora  that  I 
could  not  help  inviting  her  —  to 
return  with  us;  and,  as  I  cannot 
expect  Mrs.  Ponsonby  will  allow 
me  to  carry  off  her  principal  lady 
guest  at  once,  it  will  make  it  awk- 
ward. I  dare  say  your  poor  father's 
mind  will  be  easier,  too,  when  he 
comes  to  hear  that  you  take  this 
reduction  of  your  allowance  so  pro- 
perly— so  very  properly;  and  if 
that  is  the  case — and  his  letter  in 
answer  to  mine  of  to-morrow  will 
enable  me  to  judge — I  shall  remain 
here  a  httle  longer.' 

'  I  shouldn't  think  Mrs.  Pansonhy 
would  break  her  heart  if  her  "  prin- 
cipal guest,"  as  you  call  Miss 
Thwaites,  took  herself  off  so  early 
to-morrow  morning  that  her  hosteBS 
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Qonldn't  even  cstoh  aghi  of  lier  to 
wish  her  "God  speed."  A  year's 
use  of  the  golden  ointDHfiQt  the  sire 
Thwaites  made  has  not  obUtexated 
the  marks  <^^tbe  past^  has  it, 
mother?' 

Mrs.  Forrester  could  in  her  heart 
forgiye  her  son  for  hemg  vicious  on 
the  subject  oi  Eliza  Thwaites,  but 
she  alao  felt  that  it  would  be  well 
not  to  enoouBBge  him  in  this  yein; 
so  she  replied,  'Mrs.  Ponaonby 
thinks  as  i  do,  Charles,  that  as  the 
foundation  is  so  thoroughly  good, 
intimate  intercourse  with  those  of 
her  own  age,  and  sex,  and  station, 
will  soon  laise  a  superstructure  of 
as  £Bar  an  exterior  as  aqy  who  are 
staying  here  now ;  she  is  not  showy 
certainly — * 

'  Decidedly  not,'  intermpted  Gap- 
tain  Forrester. ' 

'  But  she  possesses  a  rectitude  of 
mind  that  is  truly  admirable,'  pur- 
sued his  mother,  without  noticing 
his  remark. 

The  fire  had  burned  out  now,  and 
Mrs.  Fone^r  had  said  her  say; 
so  she  rose  up,  and,  after  having 
taken  a  tender  teave  of  her  son,  she 
left  him  to  his  own  reflections,  whiie 
she  retired  at  once  to  her  own  room, 
not  to  sleep,  but  to  meditate.  That 
Charles  had  something  to  confess 
she  felt  sure,  and  that  ihat  some- 
thing was  his  (perhaps  avowed) 
attachment  to  Kate  Elton  she  did 
not  doubt  But  she  had  impressed 
.him  now  with  the  neeessify  that 
existed  for  his  endeavouring  to  re- 
plenish his  always  empty  purse 
himself;  and  she  knew  tiiat  the 
only  way  that  would  occur  to  her 
handsome,  but  not  remarkably 
talented  bod.  to  do  this,  would  be 
to  make  a  wealthy  marriage.  She 
had  avoided  his  confession,  too, 
which,  as  she  did  not  want  to  take 
extreme  measures,  she  was  very 
glad  of:  she  determined  that  on  the 
following  day  Kate  Elton  should  be 
delicately  given  to  understand  that 
all  poaching  oa  Miss  Thwaites's 
preserves  would  be  regarded  as  a 
punishable  offi^ce,  and  that  Charles 
should  have  judicious  doses  of  the 
heiress  so  well  mixed  with  the  society 
of  others  that  he  should  be  puzzled 
as  to  which  was  the  agreeable  el&- 
Tosaxt     If  all  this  failed  she  would 


not  despair,  lor  she  knew  that  if 
Charles  once  felt  the  shoe  of  poverty 
compress — not  to  say  pinch  him — 
he  would  accept  the  &te  that  yawned 
to  him  readily  enough.  '  And,  after 
all,'  she  thought, '  it  most  likely  will 
he  a  very  happy  one;  she  is  not,  I 
allow,  a  wcxnan  to  inspire  a  sudden 
and  devoted  attachment;  bat  ihea 
the  sterling  qualities  she  no  doubt 
pesseeses  will  eventually  win  upon 
Charles,  who,  like  all  wild  young 
men,  will  be  &r  happier  with  su<£ 
a  wife  than  with — any  girl  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  flirting  with. 
He  will  have  the  sense  to  prefer  the 
true  gold  to  dross.' 

By  the  'true  gold,'  singulajrly 
enough,  Mrs.  Forrester  did  not 
mean  the  ten  thousand  a  year,  but 
EUza  Thwaites;  while,  by  ihe 
'dross,'  she  did  allude  to  Eate 
Elton.  And  then  her  thoughts  flew 
— no,  walked  steadily — ofif  to  the 
plans  she  had  formed  for  that  other 
child,  for  Flora,  who,  as  surely  as 
she  suspected  anything  of  the  kind, 
would  defeat  them,  even  if  by  so 
doing  she  vnrung  her  own  heart  to 
breaking.  Charles  was  easy  to 
manage  in  oompaiison  with  his 
sister,  over  whom  no  threats  of 
reduced  aUowanoes  or  curtailed 
pleasures  would  have  any  effect. 
This  was  the  first  evening  since 
their  arrival  at  Eemnstowe  that 
Flora  had  not  caused  her  mother's 
heart  to  ache  through  the  injudicious 
preference  she  had  shown  for  Mr. 
GreviUe;  but  to-night  a  bit  of  the 
silver  lining  to  thu  special  cloud 
had  appeared.  Flora  had  been  talk- 
ing—talking, too,  Bs  if  fi^  was 
interested  in  her  listener,  and  as  if 
(what  was  even  more  to  the  pur- 
pose) her  listener  was  interested  in 
her— to  Philip  Morton,  who  could, 
unless  report  greatiy  erred,  play  at 
throwing  away  guineas  with  the 
heiress.  H^  was  more  congenial, 
too,  to  her  maternal  heart  than  that 
young  lady,  for  he  was  handsome, 
poUshed,  and  winning  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  And  here,  in 
the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  she 
could  not  successfully  banish  from 
her  mind  the  reflection  that  Eliza 
Thwaites  was  the  reverse  of  all  this. 

But  she  dared  not  pause,  with  a 
thought  of  going  back,  on  the  path 
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alonj::^  which  she  was  dcHirous  ol 
leading  them.  The  Dean  had  l)eeTi 
a  poor  clergyman  when  elovattn^l, 
about  six  years  liefore  the  time 
my  story  opens,  to  the  deanery, 
which  had  htHm  a  vast  expense,  and 
but  small  comfort  to  him.  He  had 
always  been  a  little  what  he  termed 
'  behind  the  world,'  through  having 
counted  some  chickens  btifore  they 
were  hatched,  when  furnishing  with 
great  splendour  the  stiif,  huge,  un- 
comfortable house  in  the  catlietlral 
close,  which  not  even  the  splendid 
furniture  could  render  other  than 
dull  and  hideous.  He  had  been  a 
poor  rector  in  a  parish  full  of  rich 
men  quite  long  enough  to  grow  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  or,  as  liis  loving 
flock  termed  it, '  thin-skinned  ;*  and 
he  found  that  even  now,  as  a  Dciin, 
'  the  world '  was  a  little  inclined  to 
look  coolly,  or,  at  least,  not  vxirrnhj^ 
upon  him,  tlu"ough  that  circum- 
stance of  his  being  *  behind  it.' 
Flom,  therefore,  his  lieautiful 
daughter,  would  be  left  in  but  a 
dubious  position — that  of  a  refined, 
fashionable,  lovely  woman  without 
a  pemiy — should  the  weak  thread 
that  chagrin  was  wearing  thinner 
every  day  be  snapped  before  she 
married.  Flora  was  not  of  the  stuff 
of  which  nursery  govemes-ses  are 
made.  None  of  these  things,  how- 
ever, did  Mrs.  FoiTester  dare  to  say 
to  her  high-spirited  daughter,  who 
would  ruthlessly,  in  spite  of  her 
habitual  gentleness,  have  baulked 
anything  that  looked  like  a  plot, 
and  exposed  anything  that  looked 
like  a  manoeuvre. 

Captain  Forrester,  meanwhile, 
still  remained  in  Mrs.  Ponsonby's 
boudoir.  The  fire  had  gone  out 
entirely,  but  he  was  warm  enough 
now.  Ho  had  no  intention,  not  the 
remotest,  of  being  false  to  Kate — 
*dear  little  thing!  he  adored  her* — 
but  all  the  same  he  did  hope  very 
fervently  that  B^ate  would  not  be 
rashly  saying  anything  which  might 
get  round  to  his  mother's  ears.  He 
dreaded  the  thought  of  the  never- 
ending  line  of  '  talk '  that  would  in 
that  case  be  uncoiled  for  his  benefit, 
and  he  rose  up  hurriedly  and  paced 
the  room  as  the  idea  developed  it- 
self, and  felt  '  that  way  madness 
lies/     But,  despite  his  dislike  to 


family  jars  and  all  the  ills  that 
I>ov('rty  brings  in  its  train,  he  was 
far  from  cnterhiining  a  thought  of 
buying  a  peaceful  future  by  seeking 
the  broad-fingered  hand  of  ISIiss 
Thwaites.  However,  he  resolved 
that,  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  his 
mother  thoroughly,  he  would,  while 
they  all  remained  at  Kempstowc, 
l>e  as  kind,  polite,  and  attentive  to 
the  heiress  as  possible;  his  mother 
would  then  suppose  that  he  was 
striving  to  forward  her  views,  and 
constnuning  himself  to  do  her  plea- 
sure ;  and  this  would  soften  her,  ho 
hoped,  and  render  her  willing  to 
serve  liim  when  he  dared  to  throw 
off  the  veil,  or,  if  not  so,  would  at 
least  prevent  her  endeavouring  to 
thwart  him. 

His  greatest  fear  just  now  was 
about  Kate  herself.  The  latter  was 
the  spirit  of  gentleness  to  tliosc  she 
loved,  and  she  did  very  truly  love 
Charlas  Forrester ;  but  there  was  a 
look  in  those  brown  eyes  that  told 
him  it  might  be  dangerous  to  woo 
their  owner  with  fervour  one  day, 
and  quietly  neglect  her  the  next; 
and,  for  the  furtherance  of  Iris 
plans,  he  greatly  feared  that  this 
was  what  he  might  have  to  do. 
Kate  would  have  bowed  down  and 
kissed  the  hem  of  Mrs.  Forrester's 
garment  for  that  she  was  Charlie's 
mother,  had  the  latter  treated  her 
kindly ;  but  he  doubted  Kate's 
power  to  bear  unmerited  scom 
meekly  from  the  Dean's  lady,  should 
he  even  in  appearance  desert  her 
side.  He  knew  that  those  little 
women  who  stand  trembling  and 
quivering  and  going  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow  in  a  moment  at 
small  dangers,  or  at  the  thoughts 
of  far-distant  disagreeables,  are  fre- 
quently firebrands  when  once  'sot 
up;'  and  Kate  waa  one  of  these. 
She  had  been  eating  dust,  so  to 
speak,  before  Mrs.  Forrester  all  that 
evening;  but  Mrs.  Forrester,  Charhe 
knew,  would  be  an  unwise  woman 
if  she  presumed  on  this  apparent 
humility  to  trample  on  Miss  Kate 
when  it  came  to  open  war.  There- 
fore, to  avoid  open  war  at  present 
WHfi  the  brave  dragoon's  sole  aim ; 
and  he  was  not  quite  clear  what 
steps  he  had  better  take  to  insure  a 
continuance  of  Uie  bleesed  though 
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hollow  trace  that  now  reigned.  He 
fervently  trusted  that  peace  might 
he  maintained  imtil  such  time  as 
Flora  had  married  Philip  Morton, 
if  she  was  going  to  marry  him ;  and 
then,  one  or  the  family  having  made 
a  wealthy  match,  the  other  might 
sorely  be  allowed  to  be  happy  in  a 
humbler  way.  Very  likely  it  would 
turn  out  that  afiairs  with  the  Bean 
were  not  half  so  bad  as  his  mother 
had  represented ;  women  always 
made  the  worst  of  things:  it  was 
their  nature  to  do  so.  He  was 
disgusted  with  himself  for  having 
agreed  so  readily  to  such  a  shabby 
move  as  cutting  off  a  portion  of  his 
already  insufficient  allowance.  Con- 
sidering he  was  an  only  son,  he  was 
horribly  ill-used.  He  wondered  if 
Kate  had  half  an  idea  of  the  social 
torments  he  was  so  gallantly  pre- 
pared to  endure  in  her  behalf? 
Very  probably  she  had  not  And 
this  last  thought  had  the  effect  of 
nearly  lashing  the  unhappy  young 
officer  into  a  rage.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  wax  candles  having  burnt 
very  low  in  their  sockets,  he  lighted 
his  own,  and  conveyed  himself  as 
rapidly  and  quietly  as  possible  to 
his  room,  the  door  of  which  he 
bolted  and  barred  with  such  energy 
that  Eliza  Thwaites,  in  an  opposite 
chamber,  went  off  straight  into  a 
nervous  fever  on  the  d^amy  sup- 
position that  some  band  of  burglars 
were  down  below  amongst  the 
bottles;  tor,  in  the  'witching  hour 
of  night'  which  had  passed  since 
she  retired  to  repose,  she  had  tra- 
Yelled  back  to  the  dingy  house  in 
the  dreary  street  where  she  had 
once  known  such  deep  peace.  The 
butler,  waking  up  mistily  from  the 
combined  effects  of  deep  potations 
of  port  and  his  first  lethargic  slum- 
ber, had  a  vision  of  some  plate 
being  stolen  that  he  had  left  loose 
in  his  pantry,  and  for  which  he 
would  be  held  accountable  with 
extra  severity,  as  amongst  it  was  a 
racing  cup  won  by  a  Ponsonby 
horse,  and  so  ventured  down,  chill 
and  trembling,  in  a  highly-unbe- 
coming costume  of  flannel.  And 
an  ill-conditioned  Scotch  terrier 
belonging  to  Sir  Uhric  Lyster, 
which  always  occupied  a  place 
in   his    master's   room,   lifted   up 
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his  voice  in  one  of  those  heart- 
rending howls  which  makes  ^e 
night  hideous. 

But  by-and-by  silence  heavier 
than  before  fell  upon  Kempstowe; 
even  harassed  Charlie  Forrester  and 
the  agitated  Scotch  pug  slept,  if  not 
a  dreamless,  at  least  a  deep  deep. 
But  had  any  one  been  out  on  tiie 
lawn  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
the  kaleidoscope  garden,  he  would 
have  seen  through  one  window  a 
brilliant  light  gleaming;  and  had 
that  same  person  been  desirous  of 

Eushing  inquiry  farther,  he  could, 
y  risking  his  neck,  have  reached  a 
parapet  which  would  afford  him 
standing  room  while  he  looked  in 
to  see  who  was  up.  It  would  have 
been  time  and  trouble  thrown  away, 
though,  for  the  occupant  of  that 
chamber  had  not  stayed  up  to  gaze 
at  the  stars ;  therefore  his  blind  was 
down.  It  was  Horace  GreviUe  who 
sat  at  that  httle  table ;  and  he  had 
before  him  two  slight  sketches— of  a 
female  head.  He  had  a  pencil  in 
his  hand,  and  occasionally  nere  and 
there  he  would  add  a  touch,  a 
stroke  so  delicate  that  it  was 
scarcely  perceptible;  yet,  sUght  as 
these  touches  were,  under  his  hand 
grew  out  of  one  of  the  bold  but 
imfinished  sketches  a  vivid  likeness 
of  Lady  Si  Clair.  A  dot,  a  scratch, 
the  tiniest  stroke,  these  were  all  he 
had  given  to  the  work  Philip  Mor- 
ton had  begun,  thrown  aside,  and 
forgotten  till  he  retired  at  m'ght,. 
when  he  had  gathered  them  all  up, 
and,  as  he  thought,  destroyed  them. 
But  these  minute  touches  had  given; 
force  and  character  to  the  likeness, 
though  Philip  himself  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  say  whero  they 
had  been  put  in. 

'  It  will  do  quite  well  enough  for 
my  purpose  now,'  he  said,  after  a 
time,  leaning  back  as  he  spoke,  and 
looking  at  the  head,  which  he  held 
up  to  the  light,  out  of  his  half-closed 
velvet,  gleaming  eyes ;  '  it  will  do* 
well  enough  for  my  purpose.'  And 
then  he  folded  it  up,  and  placed 
it  away  carefully  in  his  pocket- 
book  next  to  a  letter  Philip  hod 
given  him  conveying  instructions 
to  his  (Philip's)  bankers  in  the 
matter  of  the  estate  that  was  to  be 
hired. 
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And  then,  as  he  was  to  start  for 
London  by  an  early  train  the  next 
morning,  and  qb  to  gain  the  nearest 
railway  station  he  would  be  obliged 
to  take  a  six-mile  drive,  and  as  it 
was  already  past  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  ho,  too,  sought  his 


peaceful  pillow,  and  slept  as  serenely 
as  it  is  sometimes  stated  the  good 
only  sleep.  And  now  not  a  light 
from  a  single  one  of  the  many  win- 
dows of  Kenipstowe  blinked  a 
modest  answer  to  the  silvery  beams 
of  the  bright  September  moon. 


A  SUMIVIEK'S  EVE  IN  A  COUNTBY  LANE. 

TXTHAT  time  I  turn  my  face  unto  the  wall, 
f  T    With  folded  hands,  dim  eyes,  and  lips  a- thirst 
For  peace — my  darkening  memory  will  recall 
That  Smnmer  Evening  when  I  met  her  first ! 

The  meadows  lay  enwrapt  with  mist-wreatlis  soft. 

Lit  by  the  level  beams  of  the  low  sun ; 
A  hundred  larks,  unseen,  w^ere  up  aloft. 

Proclaiming  that  the  siunmer  day  was  done. 

While  on  the  larch's  slender  top  the  thrush 
Swayed,  swelling  joyously  his  speckled  throat ; 

And— e'en  already — the  plantation's  hush 
Swooned  to  the  nightingale's  melodious  note. 

The  rabbits  frisked  among  the  waving  fern. 

Or  flitted  swift  across  the  grassy  lane, 
Through  whose  green  arch  we  saw  the  poppies  bum. 

Whore  the  blue  shadows  lengthened  o'er  the  gmin. 

And,  ever  and  anon,  a  breeze  would  rise. 
And  silver  all  the  willows— stir  the  elms, — 

Then  die  in  whispers,  as  the  tide- wave  dies. 
That  on  calm  nights  the  gleaming  sands  o'crwhelms. 

And  side  by  side  we  thrid  the  dim  arcade 

Of  murmurous  boughs— green  cloisters  looking  down 
O'er  swelling  hill,  and  shadow-thwarted  glade. 

Green  vale,  and  dusky  wood,  and  comland  bi-own. 

I  filled  her  hands  with  flowers — with  Foxglove  bells. 
Wild  Hyacinths,  and  httlo  Speedwells  blue. 

And  the  bright  eyes  of  scarlet  Pimpernels 
That  close  their  chahces  against  the  dew ; — 

With  Eyebright,  Celandine,  and  Cranesbill  pink, 
Wildmg  blush  Roses  and  red  Floramour — 

Forgetrme-nots,  that  fringed  the  brooklet-brink 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  willows  hoar ! 

All  blooms,  that  Summer  for  her  chaplet  weaves, 
I  plucked— the  tendrill'd  Vetxih — the  Orchid  spike. 

Which  springs  from  two  broad  brown-bodappled  leaves. 
Crowned  with  a  flock  of  blossoms  uLscct-like. 


A   SUMMER'S   EVE   IN    A   COUNTRY    LANE. 
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Sweet  Summer  Eyening— I  was  blind,  was  blind ! 

With  your  huh  flowerage  what  had  I  to  do?— 
F(«,  when  the  red  irooda  aiiook  in  Automn's  wind, 

I  plncfced  the  late-bloomed  xoeemary  and  rae ! 

Sweet  Summer  Evening — ^whose  slant  Bunbeama  gild 
A  little  tuzfen  mound  and  marble  cross ; 

There  sleeps  a  heurt,  that  once  all  sweetness  filled. 
Here  aches  a  heart  left  vacant  by  her  loesl 

So  best^  land  Heaven !  For,  when  those  dear  eyes  closed. 
No  tear  for  me  had  dimmed  their  lustrous  blue : 

A  happy  smile  on  those  dear  lips  reposed, 
When  up  to  God  the  enfranchised  spirit  flew ! 

She  did  not  see  my  life's  high  purpose  foiled— 
My  better  yearnings  lose  their  Tital  force— 

The  white  wings  of  the  spirit  rent  and  soiled 
With  sin,  and  shame — with  guilt,  and  vain  remorse ! 


What  time  I  turn  my  pale  face  to  the  wall. 

And  see  arise  tiie  records  of  my  past, 
I  know  this  memory  will  outlive  them  all. 

And  fill  my  heart  with  sweetness  to  the  last ! 

T.H. 


OUB  FBIENDS  AND  NEIGHBOUES  AT  THE  EXHIBITION, 


THE  friends  of  whom  we  here 
speak  are  not  Uncle  Clutter- 
buck  and  his  £Bkmily,  who  have  come 
up  from  the  counlary  to  see  the 
International  Exhibition,  and  who 
are  well-nigh  exhausting  our 
strength  and  patience  in  s^ht- 
seeing ;  nor  are  i^e  neighbours  here 
lefened  to  the  quiet  &mily  next 
door,  or  the  rackety  people  in  the 
house  over  the  way.  Our  friends, 
on  the  present  occasion,  are  the 
British  Colonies;  our  neighbours 
are  fYance  and  Germany,  and  other 
oountrieson  the  Continent.  We  want 
to  ascertain,  so  Cbut  as  the  Exhibition 
will  tell  us,  whether  the  foreignere 
have  been  hitting  us  very  hard,  in 
their  industrial  advance  since  185 1 ; 
and  whether  the  colonists,  the 
friendly  children  of  old  John  Bull, 
are  furnishing  us  with  compensatory 
advantages  for  meeting  the  rivalry. 

It  is,  of  course,  worth  knowing 
whether  the  makers  of  costly  jew- 
ellery, delicate  porcelain,  brocaded 
silks,  or  point-lace  veils,  are  able  to 
maintain  their  own  against  the  com- 
petition of  foreigners ;   but  it  is 


more  important  to  trace  the  com- 
parison m  reference  to  articles  of 
general  consumption,  in  which  a 
larger  ^number  of  persons  are  inte- 
rested, and  on  which  the  wdl-being 
of  all  more  notably  depends. 

As  to  raw  produce,  the  natural 
substances  on  which  the  industry  of 
man  is  to  be  applied,  it  is  almost 
wicked  to  talk  disparagingly  of 
rivalry.  The  more  there  is  of  na- 
tural produce  generally,  the  greater 
the  blessing  to  all  of  us,  if  we  only 
make  proper  use  of  it  Take  the 
case  of  coal,  for  iostanca  Ought 
we  to  feel  jealous  at  learning  that 
several  foreign  coimtries  have  deve- 
loped new  beds  and  seams  of  coal 
in  the  period  of  eleven  years,  since 
the  last  Exhibition?  Good  sense 
and  proper  feeling  will  answer.  No. 
Suffice  it  to  know  that  our  geolo- 
gists can  trace  in  this  island  coal 
enough  to  last  us  for  centuries  to 
come,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of 
many  of  our  continental  neigh- 
bours. If  those  neighbours,  or 
some  of  them,  can  find  coal  cheaper 
at  home,  so  much  the  better  for 
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society  generally,  although  onr  pit- 
owners  and  coal-shippers  may  for  a 
time  think  otherwise.  And  thus, 
likewise,  of  the  various  mineral 
substances  largely  employed  in  the 
arts— stone  for  building,  slate,  clay 
for  bricks  and  for  pottery,  crystals 
and  earths  for  dnigs  and  dyes,  the 
ores  of  the  various^ metals— the  more 
there  are  the  better,  wh(!thcr  in  our 
own  or  some  other  country.  If  the 
Continent  |x>ssesscs  them  and  Eng- 
land docs  not,  we  have  ships  to 
bring  them  and  money  to  pay  for 
them.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with 
vegetable  produce,  if  we  fairly  view 
the  circmnstances  of  the  case.  The 
whole  human  race  is  interested  in 
the  growth  of  more  com  and  rice, 
more  fniit  and  vegetables,  more  fibre, 
bark,  wood,  sap,  root,  grass,  reed, 
leaf;  if  we  have  them  not,  any  in- 
creased growth  on  the  part  of  our 
neighbours  benefits  us  as  well  as 
them.  Let  us  not  bo  misunder- 
stood. "We  do  not  sav  that  it  affects 
England  just  the  mme  whether  these 
treasures  are  found  in  our  own  or 
in  other  lands:  opportunity  pre- 
sently will  occur  to  illustrate  this 
matter  in  reference  to  the  colonies. 
But  what  we  mean  is,  that  any  in- 
crease of  growth,  anywhere,  is  a 
general  benefit,  for  which  nations  at 
large  should  be  grateful.  Once 
more,  as  to  animal  produce.  Here 
the  same  reasoning  applies.  The 
sheep,  with  its  wool  for  cloth  and 
its  skin  for  leather  and  parch- 
ment; the  ox,  with  the  countless 
uses  to  which  its  various  parts  are 
applial ;  the  hog,  the  horse,  the  fur- 
bearing  animals,  those  which  yield 
horn  or  shell,  those  from  which  we 
obtain  hair  or  tallow,  the  silk-worm, 
the  lac  and  cochineal  insects — all 
are  welcome,  come  from  whence 
they  may.  If  we  can  rear  them,  so 
much  the  merrier ;  if  not,  we  shall 
at  any  rate  be  more  happily  circum- 
stanced than  in  the  lessening,  or  in 
the  stationary  condition,  of  the  exist- 
ing supply. 

No:  the  inquiry  as  to  rivalry  or 
competition  does  not  bear  upon 
natmral  produce;  it  is  to  manufac- 
ture, man's  industry,  manipulatiYe 
E reparation,  that  the  problem  re- 
itM.  Now  we  may  venture  to  say, 
at  once,  that  England  has  no  cause 


to  fear  the  advance  of  her  conti- 
nental neighlx)UTS.  When  we  com- 
pare the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862  at  Brompton  vdih  the  previous 
display  of  185 1  in  Hyde  Park,  we 
find  just  such  tokens  of  progress 
abroad  as  should  stimulate  us  to 
increased  exertion,  but  nothing  to 
induce  despondency  or  jealousy: 
just  such  as  ought  to  keep  us  from 
lethargic  indiflference,  but  not  to 
justify  a  disheartened  abandonment 
of  any  of  our  wonted  branches  of 
industry. 

Take  iron,  for  example — ^unques- 
tionably the  most  valuable  metal 
the  world  possesses,  let  the  gold- 
diggers  say  what  they  may.  As- 
suredly we  may  lie  proud  of  onr 
manufactures  in  this  metal,  as  dis- 
played or  illustrated  at  the  Exhi- 
l)ition.  There  is  the  unapproach- 
able rolled  iron  rail,  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  length;  there  aro 
the  mighty  armour-plates  for  the 
war-ships  about  to  be  constructed, 
five  inches  thick,  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  long ;  there  is  the  Mer- 
sey Company's  monster  crank  for  a 
war-steamer,  one  of  the  largest 
forgings  ever  produced ;  there  are 
the  girders  sent  in  by  the  Butterley 
Company,  showing  how  much 
strength  is  now  producible  by  a 
comparatively  small  weight  of  iron  ; 
there  are  the  si)ecimens  from  the  Dud- 
ley and  numerous  other  iron  works, 
including  rods  and  bars  so  tough 
that  they  have  been  twisted  (while 
cold)  into  true  lovers'  knots  of  the 
most  tantalizing  shape;  there  are 
enormous  sheets  of  rolled  iron  as 
thin  as  writing-paper,  and  nearly  as 
smooth;  there  are  miles  of  iron 
wire  twisted  into  ropes  so  compact 
and  strong  as  to  supersede  the  old 
fEimiliar  hemp  for  many  purposes  in 
ship-rigging,  mining,  and  engineer- 
ing. Any  one  who  has  done  justice 
to  the  Eastern  Annexe  at  Brompton 
— an  annexe  provokingly  hidden 
from  many  visitors  on  account  of 
its  awkward  connection  with  the 
main  building — will  be  familiar 
with  these  examples  of  English  iron 
manufacture.  If  we  extend  a  glance 
to  the  Hardware  Courts,  and  to  the 
hardware  trophies  in  the  south-east 
transept,  we  shall  in  like  manner 
see  that  the  conversion  of  iron  into 
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steel  is  as  well  understood  among 
ns  as  the  extrication  of  the  iron 
from  the  crude  ore.  We  can  afford 
to  do  justice  to  foreigners  in  this 
branch  of  art  Nay,  we  can  admit 
that  M.  Krupp,  of  Essen,  has  sent 
masses  of  steel  more  vast  in  weight 
and  more  highly  polished  than  any- 
thing from  the  works  of  Bessemer, 
Yickers,  or  Naylor.  What  a  won- 
derful thing  is  that  ingot  of  Erupp's, 
that  forty  thousand  pound  cai^g 
of  steel,  broken  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  grain!  It  required  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  blows  of  an 
enormous  steam  hammer  to  break 
it:  we  hardly  know  which  of  the 
two  giants  to  admire  most,  the 
hammer  that  broke  the  ingot,  or  the 
ingot  that  so  long  resisted  the  ham- 
mer. And  those  two  rollers  in- 
tended for  laminating  i^eets  of 
gold:  what  an  exquisite  polish! 
No  silver  plate,  however  highly 
wrought,  excels  it  One  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  International 
Exhibition  consists  in  the  peeps 
which  we  thus  obtain  into  the  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  workshons.  There 
is  no  doubt  at  Sheffield  uiat  we  can 
do  all  that  Erupp  has  done ;  but  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  us  to  kaow 
that  in  a  Rhenish  Prussian  town, 
the  very  name  of  which  is  almost 
unknown  in  England,  except  to 
steel  and  iron  manufiactujers,  sudh 
magnificent  specimens  of  work  are 
produced,  ijid  there  are  Erupps 
ona  smaller  scale  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Austria.  Let  us  render  all  due 
honour  to  them,  but  let  us  keep 
wide  awake  while  so  doing. 

In  the  transformation  of  iron  and 
steel  into  manufactured  goods,  it 
would  be  a  shame  indeed  if  we  were 
caught  napping.  If  ever  we  allow 
oar  neighbours  to  excel  us  in  the  ma- 
nufincture  of  steam-engines,  locomo- 
tives, piunps,  spinning-machines, 
looms,  madiine  tools,  steam  ham- 
mers, saws,  files,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, or  the  like,  we  shall  de- 
serve, as  a  nation,  to  be  placed 
under  a  doud.  We  have  every- 
thing to  aid  us:  abundant  coal 
and  iron,  abundant  capital  and  Isr 
hour,  a  reservoir  of  past  experi- 
ence, and  a  readiness  of  mechanical 
invention.  We  need  not  fear  The 
Westean  Annexe  at  Brompton  is  our 


gigantic  national  trophy  of  ma- 
chmery.  There  probably  never  was 
before  collected  in  this  world  such 
a  mass  of  wonderful  machines : 
Armstrong's  locomotive,  Gwynne's 
pump,  Fairbaim's  machines,  Whitr 
worth's  engineering  tools,  Platf s 
spinning-machines,  engines  and  ma- 
dunes  for  doing  all  kinds  of  work — 
they  are  here  in  all  their  glory ;  and 
those  Englishmen  who  would  rather 
crowd  to  see  the  Koh-i-Noor  and 
the  Star  of  the  South  than  this 
Western  Annexe  are  barely  wortibiy 
of  their  name.  Concerning  our 
neighbours  the  foreigners,  it  is  really 
a  matter  for  admiration  that  they 
have  sent  so  many  vast  machines  so 
great  a  distance,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  so  many  difficulties. 
The  manufacture  of  locomotives  is 
extending  rapidly  in  France,  Bel- 
gimn,  Prussia,  and  Austria ;  and 
our  engineers  are  watching  nar- 
rowly the  dement  of  price  in  such 
articles.  That  no  foreign  loco- 
motive can  excel  one  of  English 
build  in  excellence  of  manufacture 
is  admitted  all  over  the  world;  but 
it  is  an  important  question  whether 
the  advantage  of  price  lies  on  the 
other  side.  We  outsiders — we  mere 
readers  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines—may leave  this  matter  un- 
touched ;  but  English  engine- 
builders  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
question ;  and  the  International  Ex- 
hibition is  a  most  valuable  lesson- 
book  on  the  matter.  Speaking 
roundly,  we  may  say  that  foreign 
countries  have  made  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  machinery  since  1851,  but 
that  England  need  not  fear  this. 
Prussia  haa  taught  us  how  to  apply 
beautifol  little  iron  castings  to  orna- 
mental purposes,  more  delicate  than 
our  founders  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  producing.  America  (alas,  poor 
America :  die  has  littie  dther  of 
time  or  inclination  to  bestow  on 
these  matters  just  now !)  has  taught 
us  much  concerning  sewing-ma- 
chines, wood-working  machines,  and 
agriculturd  implements ;  and  France 
has  just  shown  us  something  re- 
marketble  in  the  way  of  iron  statu- 
ary; but  we  are  pretty  certain  of 
this :  all  that  they  can  do  we  can  do 
in  machine  making  and  iron  manu- 
&cture— and  something  more. 
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In  relation  to  other  metals  tho 
same  general  characteristics  are  dIh 
servabie.  Copj)er,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  brass, 
bronze,  bell-metal,  type-metaU,  let  our 
neighbours  advance  as  they  can ;  we 
still  ri'tain  the  lead  in  most  of  them, 
so  fAY  as  conccmA  the  tranKfurnia- 
tion  into  articles  of  use.  The  aj)i>li- 
cation  to  trinkets  and  ornaments,  by 
some  of  the  continental  nations,  is 
worthy  of  study ;  but  these  chiefly 
belong  to  the  domain  of  decorative 
art,  wliich  the  present  essay  does 
not  touch.  Belgium  has  some  tine 
specimens  of  sheet  iron  for  conver- 
sion into  what  is  erroneously  called 
tin-plate,  but  which  should  rather 
be  designated  tinned  iron.  Other 
nations  show  that  they  are  begin- 
ning to  make  tin-plate,  in  which 
England  has  hitherto  maintained 
nmUsputed  pre-eminence;  and  tho 
ZoUverein*  exliibits  enamelled  iron 
kitchen  ware  of  a  useful  and  cheap 
kind.  In  all  the  numerous  varie- 
ties of  mixed  metals,  whenever  and 
wherever  the  Continent  can  under- 
sell us,  it  is  gcneiully  in  the  pro- 
duction of  small  articles,  where 
cheap  lalx>ur  can  l)e  brought  into 
re<iuisition.  The  int^tal  toy-sokliei-s 
and  lucifer-boxes  of  Gennany  are 
types  of  a  very  numerous  kind  in 
this  group.  Tho  French  say,  and 
I)erhaps  say  rightly,  that  they  can 
produce  bronze  which  assumes  the 
greenish  tinge  of  ancient  bronze 
better  than  tho  English.  If  this  bo 
BO,  thanks  to  them  for  their  artistic 

*  Cliildren  are  repeatedly  askiiiij  in  the 
Exhibition,  *  Wliat  is  the  ZoUrc.rin  f  aud 
adults  who  are  <ishanie<)  to  show  their 
ijjnorance  by  asking,  would  still  be  clad  to 
know.  The  proper  word  to  use  is  Germ  mi/ ; 
and  w^e  doubt  the  exji^diency  of  employing 
the  substitute.  Some  rears  ajjo  most  of  the 
German  States  agreed  upon  a  common 
system  in  reference  to  cu&toms'  duties  at 
their  frontiers ;  and  all  who  signed  this 
agreement  were  included  in  a  '  Zollverein,* 
which  means  *  Customs  union,'  or  '  Toll- 
union.'  The  union  comprises  Prussiay 
Saxony,  Bararia,  Hanover,  Baden,  Wur- 
temburg,  Brunswick,  Nassau,  Oldeuberg, 
and  all  the  petty  Saxes  and  Besses  at  which 
we  sometimes  laugh  for  their  very  pettiness. 
They  are  the  states,  indeed,  which  we 
generally  recognize  by  the  collective  name 
of  Germany,  Zollverein  is  neither  a  geo- 
graphical nor  a  national  name,  and  ifc  tells 
nothing  to  ordinary  readers  and  observers. 


iuL^enuity ;  but  for  all  the  purposes 
of  even-day  hfe,  such  as  the  coin- 
age whit":!!  lias  su]>ersedeil  the  copper 
IH'iice  and  halfpence,  our  bronze 
founders  can  certainly  do  their 
duty.  We  prociure  copjH»r  and  tin 
from  our  o\^*n  Cornwall,  and  it 
would  l^  a  ver>'  shame  if  we 
could  not  from  theso  components 
lu'oduce  bronze  a^  good  as  any  of 
our  neighbours.  Birmingliam  pro- 
tests energetically  that  in  ali  the 
mixtxi  metals  she  is  reaily  to  take 
the  lead;  and  when  w©  know  the 
SGo\)e  of  industry  in  that  wonderful 
town,  we  shall  hardly  doubt  that 
the  lead  will  l)0  maintained.  True, 
our  w^holesale  dealers  have  found 
out  that  cheai)er  gilt  jewellery, 
needles,  and  cutlery  can  Ih)  obtained 
in  Cxermany  than  in  England ;  and 
some  of  our  manu&ctui-ers,  in  a 
fright,  have  sought  to  imdersell  the 
undersellers  by  making  tiush;  but 
if  good  work  at  fair  prices  l)e  needai, 
Birmingham  need  feai*  no  rival  in 
buttons  or  pens  or  trinkets.  Hod- 
ditch  in  needles,  or  Sheitield  in  cut>- 
lery. 

And  then,  how  about  textile  goods 
—  cotton,  woollens,  silks,  and  so 
forth?  What  does  tlie  Exhibition 
teach  ?  In  all  that  concenis  art  or 
taste,  France  is  perhaps  still  aliead 
of  us ;  but  we  have  made  advances 
since  185 1,  and  the  race  Utween  the 
two  countries  is  running  closer. 
Leaving  the  domain  of  decorative 
art,  and  coming  to  that  of  manipu- 
lative skill,  the  same  language  may 
be  used,  but  with  a  diffei'ent  appli- 
cation ;  that  is,  England  is  still  ahead 
of  France  and  other  continental 
countries,  but  they  have  made  ad- 
vances since  1851  which  bring  them 
still  nearer  to  equahty  with  us.  Our 
woollen  drapers  are  closely  examin- 
ing the  cloths  sent  over  from  Franco, 
Belgium,  Grermany,  and  Austria; 
our  Manchester  warehousemen  are 
doing  the  same  with  the  cottons  and 
cahcoGs;  Spitalfields,  Coventry,  and 
Macclesfield  are  scrutinizing  the  silk 
goods  sent  over  &om  Lyons  and 
other  ports;  Lancashire  and  Cray- 
ford  are  interested  in  the  printed 
muslins  of  Miilhausen ;  Leicester  in 
the  stockings,  Nottingham  in  the 
bobbin  net,  Leeds  and  Belfast  in  the 
linen  and  flax  goods;  Glasgow  in 
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the  embroideied  mxtsliDS.  And  in 
all  these  prodactions,  quality  of  fibre« 
ezoellenoe  of  Bpinning  and  weaying, 
taste  in  designs,  and  cheapness  of 
|Nrice,  are  collectively  taken  into  ao- 
eonnt.  When,  some  months  hence, 
tiie  Juiy  Beports  make  their  appear- 
ance, we  shall  learn  a  good  deal  cm 
all  these  matters ;  bat  in  the  mean 
time  there  is  no  good  reason  to  fear 
the  competition  of  fi>reigners.  No 
fm«ign  country,  the  delicate  fingers 
of  no  Hindoo,  have  ever  produced 
cottcMi  yam  of  such  exquisite  fine- 
ness as  Manchester  occasionally  pro- 
duces; nor  do  any  foreign  calicoes 
or  domestic  cottons  equal  those  of 
England  in  the  combined  qualities 
of  excellence  and  cheapness;  nor 
imght  we  to  be  beaten  m  woollens, 
consideiing  our  abundant  command 
of  machinery.  In  silks,  we  should 
have  less  cause  for  mortification  at 
being  placed  in  the  second  rank,  see- 
ing that  France  has  the  raw  material 
nearer  at  hand,  and  has  imparted  to 
her  Lyons  worlonen  a  special  artistic 
education  for  such  matters. 

In  those  countiess  branches  of 
manu&cture  which  depend  chiefly 
on  the  use  ol  earths,  crystals,  and 
liquids,  the  balance  of  excellence 
wavers  a  good  deal  according  to  the 
particular  material.  In  plain  honest 
bricks  and  tiles,  crucibles  and  fire- 
bricks, draining-pip(»  and  stoneware, 
and  such-like  articles  of  clay,  we  may 
not  perhaps  be  able  to  command  a 
large  export  trade ;  but  we  can  cer- 
tainly make  for  ourselves  as  well  and 
as  cheai^y  as  any  of  our  neighbours. 
In  white  and  blu6>and-white  earth- 
enware we  are,  as  we  have  ever  been 
since  the  time  of  Wedgwood,  un- 
approached;  interesting  as  are  the 
sx}ecimens  firom  many  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  present  Exhibition,  it 
is  incontestable  that  ncnie  equal  us 
in  the  combined  elements  of  quality 
and  price — if  as  good  they  are  dearer ; 
if  as  cheap,  they  are  not  so  good. 
In  the  higher  kinds  of  ware,  whether 
known  by  the  names  oi  porcelain, 
parian,  jasper,  biscuit,  m%jolica,  Pa- 
nsi^  ware,  or  any  other,  there  is  an 
artistic  element  included  which  takes 
the  articles  out  of  the  domain  of 
mere  manufacturing.  Kerr's  royal 
dessert  service,  and  the  choice  pro- 
ductions (tf  Minton,  Copeland,  and 


Bose,  for  instance,  owe  nine-tenths, 
perhaps  ninety-nine  hundredths,  of 
their  market  value  to  this  artistic  or 
aesthetic  quality.  Whetiier  or  not 
the  productions  (^  Sevres,  Dresden, 
Berlin,  or  Vienna  excel  or  &li  shoit 
of  thoise  of  England,  becomes  thuff, 
in  some  sense,  a  fine-art  question, 
instead  oi  a  mere  manufactarera' 
question ;  and  on  this  we  will  merely 
say  that  our  chief  authorities  aaoert 
that  we  are  nou;  equal  to  anyfoitedgn 
competitors  whatever— a  sort  of  im- 
plied admission  that  such  was  not 
always  the  case.  In  glass,  our 
neighbours  run  us  closely.  They 
produce  plate  glass  and  blown  glass 
as  large  as  anything  we  have  ever 
put  forth,  flint  glass  as  beautiful, 
and  bottie  glass  as  cheap.  The 
two  Crystal  Palaces,  and  the  two 
domes  of  the  present  Exhibition 
building,  would  never  have  been  at- 
tempted but  for  the  substitution  ci 
blown  sheet  glass  for  the  old- 
£Etshioned  crown  glass;  and  this  ca- 
pital change  we  owe  mainly  to  the 
French.  If  the  Bohemians  and  the 
Yenetians  deck  their  cut-glass  orna- 
ments with  an  elaboration  which  we 
can  scarcely  equal,  the  firms  of 
Osier,  Dobeon,  Powell,  and  Pellatt 
show  in  this  Exhibition  that  we 
have  little  to  learn  in  connection 
with  glass  cutting  and  engraving. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that,  in 
glass  manu&ctures  generally,  we 
and  our  neighbours  are  about  on 
a  par. 

In  the  amazing  circle  of  what 
come  under  the  designation  of  che- 
mical manufactures,  England  and 
the  Continent  are  so  busy  that  it  is 
difSicult  to  say  which  takes  the  lead. 
Was  ever  anything  seen  more  beau- 
tifol  than  the  colours  and  the  crystals 
which  are  deposited  in  the  Eastern 
Annexe?  The  gorgeous  magenta, 
glittering  like  tiie  wings  of  some 
shining  insect ;  the  intense  ultrama- 
rine, almost  as  beautiful  in  the  imi- 
tative as  in  the  real  form ;  the  glow- 
ing scarlet  and  carmine,  that  dazzle 
the  eye  to  gaze  upon ;  the  magnifi- 
cent masses  of  alum,  borax,  and 
other  crystalline  chemicals — these, 
and  countiess  other  specimens,  show 
how  actively  our  manufeu^turers  are 
engaged  in  providing  substances  i<x 
the  use  of  tlie  dyer,  the  painter,  the 
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printer,  the  clnitrgist,  (to.  And  if 
we  visit  the  foreign  <lejjai'tmouts  at 
the  Exhibition,  we  f^hall  st^e  that 
our  neighlwurs  are  in  like  manner 
steadily  advancing  in  all  the  arts 
that  depend  on  chemical  science. 
Neither  has  reason  to  fear  the  rest, 
because  all  are  benefited  by  the  in- 
ventions of  each  :  this,  indeed,  is  the 
very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  whole 
subject. 

Space  is  scanty  for  any  further 
re\'iew  of  the  industrial  sections,  in 
relation  to  English  and  Ibreign  ri- 
valry. But,  in  truth,  we  need  not 
care  for  this.  "When  we  have  grap- 
pled with  those  branches  of  manu- 
fecture  which  dejiend  on  the  working 
up  of  metals,  of  textile  fibres,  and  of 
minerals  or  chemicals,  we  have  grap- 
pled with  the  chief.  Of  course  the 
manipulation  of  wood  into  endless 
forms  of  beauty  and  usefulness  is 
also  important ;  and  few  depart- 
ments of  the  Exhibition  are  more 
instructive  than  this ;  for  it  shows 
that  those  foreign  countries  which 
I)068ess  extensive  forests  have  devised 
processes  of  wood  working  well 
worthy  of  our  attention.  Of  course, 
too,  all  that  relates  to  book-making, 
in  respect  of  paper,  types,  ink,  print- 
ing, and  binding,  will  repay  close 
scrutiny ;  for  it  is  known  that  on  all 
these  points  France  and  Austria  are 
at  leaist  equal  to  England.  It  is 
well  worth  our  while  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  whether,  and  why,  they 
excel  us  in  any  one  of  them.  Look 
at  that  wonderful  specimen  of  book- 
binding, the  Album,  in  the  Austrian 
department ;  and  look  at  the  maize 
paper  on  which  the  Austrian  Cata- 
logue is  printed— such  things  teach 
us,  at  least,  to  respect  our  neigh- 
bours ;  and  such  respect  is  far  more 
profitable  than  a  narrow  jealousy  of 
their  excellence. 

We  think,  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
that  our  foreign  neighbours  do  not 

Sress  us  so  closely,  in  any  important 
epartment  of  manufacture,  as  to 
give  just  cause  for  anxiety.  All  we 
nave  to  do  is  to  watch  carefuUy  and 
to  profit  by  whatever  lessons  they 
can  teach  us,  feeling  well  assured 
that  they,  in  their  turn,  are  profiting 
by  the  English  teaching  which  these 
international  exhibitions  supply. 
And  even  if  nwtters  wero  less 


favourable  than  they  are,  our  distant 
friends,  the  British  colonists,  will 
come  to  our  aid.  Of  this  there  can 
1)6  no  doubt  whatever,  and  therefore 
the  second  part  of  this  paper  may 
be  disposed  of  in  terms  of  downright 
certainty.  AH  the  colonies,  with 
(we  believe)  one  exception,  are  more 
richly  represented  in  1862  than  they 
were  in  185 1.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for 
want  of  some  terms  of  agreement 
among  the  colonists  themselves,  does 
not  greet  us  in  the  courts  and  galle- 
ries of  the  present  Exhibition. 

Every  one,  when  the  minerals  of 
Australia  are  mentioned,  naturally 
thinks  of  the  vast  stores  of  gold  which 
that  land  has  produced,  and  of  which 
we  knew  nothing  when  the  last 
Exhibition  was  held  in  1 8  5 1 .  It  was 
a  good  idea  of  the  colonists  of  Vic- 
toria to  make  an  obelisk  (albeit  only 
of  wood  and  canvas)  that  should  re- 
present the  mass  of  the  hundred  mil- 
lions' sterling  worth  of  precious  metal 
dug  up  and  sold  there  in  ten  years ; 
and  it  was  an  ingenious  thought  to 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  obelisk 
patches  in  reUef  that  might  show  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  principal  nug- 
gets. The  cases  in  the  north-es^ 
transept,  containing  the  contribu- 
tions from  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  show  real  nuggets  themselves, 
some  of  them  wotQi  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  each ;  together  with 
a  model  of  what  is  beheved  to  be 
the  largest  and  weightiest  nugget 
ever  found  in  the  world,  worth — we 
are  afraid  to  say  how  much.  And 
there  is,  too,  the  hemisphere  of  sohd 
gold,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
valued  at  4,oooZ.  New  Zealand  and 
Nova  Scotia  call  upon  us  likewise  to 
admire  the  nuggets  and  the  auriferous 
quartz  which  have  been  found  in 
those  colonies  in  the  last  year  or  two ; 
and  in  the  nave  we  can  see  figures  of 
animals— a  kangaroo  and  an  emu- 
made  of  absolutely  pure  colonial 
gold.  The  value  of  these  colonial 
gold  discoveries  to  the  mother 
country  is  immense.  The  diggers 
require  coined  money  for  their  nug- 
gets and  gold  dust ;  with  this  coined 
money  they  must  procure  the  neoea- 
saries  of  life ;  and  the  supply  of  these 
necessaries  gives  rise  to  immense 
commercial  activity  between  England 
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and  the  oolonies.  Our  surplus  popu- 
lation finds  an  outlet  for  its  energies 
in  new  lands;  our  engineers  and 
architects  find  a  new  world  to  enrich 
with  their  railways,  docks,  bridges, 
churches,  and  public  buildings ;  our 
clergymen  and  ministers,  school- 
masters, physicians,  surgeons,  law- 
yers, artists,  can  obtam  a  wider 
rre  for  their  professional  labours 
in  over-crowded  England ;  our 
manufacturers  have  an  increased  de- 
mand for  goods  suitable  for  colonial 
markets;  our  shipowners  find  it 
profitable  to  increase  more  and  more 
the  service  of  well-appointed  vessels, 
to  convey  emigrante  and  manufiic- 
tured  goods  in  one  direction,  and 
nw  produce  in  the  other ;  and  our 
government  and  legislature  find  an 
inducement  to  subsidize  mail  steamers 
and  submarine  telegraphs  to  a  de- 
gtee  that  would  not  be  justifiable 
but  for  the  increasing  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  colonies.  Beck- 
lessness  and  profligacy,  as  we 
know,  have  attended  the  sudden 
assemblage  of  thousands  of  gold- 
diggers  in  new  patches  of  country ; 
bat  it  is  equally  certain  that  large 
communities  of  influential  men  have 
grown  up  as  consequences  of  the 
gold-findmg,and  that  the  old  country 
is  benefited  in  a  variety  of  ways 
thereby. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  connection  with 
gold  that  our  oolonies  are  enriching 
themselves  and  us  by  their  mineral 
treasures.  The  cask  or  tub  of  coal 
from  Queensland  is  a  humble  affiur, 
bat  it  may,  perchance,  tell  of  a  great 
fdtore.  This  invaluable  fuel  is  found 
in  several  of  our  Australian  and 
North  Amftrican  colonies ;  and  if  they 
can  only  find  a  good  hard  steam- 
coal,  in  sufficient  abundance,  it  will 
do  wonders  towards  encouraging 
ocean-steaming.  Iron,  copper,  tin, 
lead— all  are  round  in  the  colonies, 
as  the  several  courts  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion amply  show.  What  a  magnifi- 
cent mass  of  copper  ore  that  is  from 
Australia,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
colonial  transept!  A  oountiy  that 
can  produce  such  a  splendid  block 
(weighing  something  like  fifteen 
thousand  pounds)  has  one  certain 
aonrce  of  wealth  at  the  least  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  malachite  finom 
South  Austndia,  wrought  into   a 


table-top  that  really  makes  some 
approach  to  equality  with  the  gor- 
geous productions  of  Russia  in  this 
line — productions,  by  the  way,  which 
are  not  so  conspicuous  in  i86a  as 
they  were  in  1851. 

Transferring  attention  from  the 
mineral  to  the  vegetable  produce  of 
our  colonies,  none  but  the  most  care- 
less observer  can  &il  to  be  struck 
with  the  splendid  specimens  of  wood, 
for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes, 
displayed  at  the  Exhibition.  No 
Bucn  a  collection  has  ever  before 
reached  this  country.  The  colomsts 
have  ingeniously  contrived  to  show 
the  qualities  of  the  wood  in  various 
ways.  Some  send  slices  firom  the 
big  trees;  some  masses  or  square 
baulks;  some  thick  planks;  some 
thin  planks;  some  small  pieces, 
square,  flat,  or  rounded;  some 
polished  at  one  end  and  unpolished 
at  the  other.  There  are  the  magni- 
ficent slabs  of  Wellington  pine  Som 
New  South  Wales;  the  numerous 
pieces  of  the  Tasmanian  timber 
trophy,  with  some  fiimiture  to  show 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  musk- 
wood;  the  chess-table  and  cabinet 
of  a  remarkable  Queensland  wood ; 
the  gigantic  slab  cut  from  the  trunk 
of  a  troe  in  Western  Australia,  and 
the  cabinet  made  by  convicts  out  of 
forty  different  kinds  of  wood  from 
that  colony;  the  Canadian  slab  of 
black  walnut,  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  slice  of  white  pine,  twenty- 
two  feet  in  circumference;  the  New 
Brunswick  book  of  leaves,  each  leaf 
formed  of  six  different  kinds  of  wood ; 
the  piece  of  the  magnificent  Douglas 
fir-tree  from  Vancouver,  which  tree, 
we  are  told,  with  a  diameter  of  trunk 
equal  to  seven  feet,  soared  to  a  height 
of  nearly  two  himdred  feet  before  the 
first  branch) sprang;  the  cork-wood 
from  Demerara,  so  wonderfully  soft 
and  light  ^  the  beautifiil  slabs  of 
lignum  vit8a;from  Jamaica;  the 
richly-varied  cedar  furniture  from 
Bermuda;  the  spotted  letter-wood 
from  British  Guiana,  and  the  table- 
top  made  from  nearly  five  hundred 
different  kinds  of  wood  growing  in  the 
same  colony.  And  then  our  eastern 
possessions,  India,  Ceylon,  &c.,  con- 
tributed multitudes  of  spedmenis  of 
wood  among  the  articles  exhibited — 
all  interesting,  although  we  may 
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perhaps  be  a  little  piizzle<l  by  the 
names  of  some  of  the  Ceylonese  ex- 
hibitoi-s,  such  as  Kattemahatmeya, 
"Wijesinlie,  Olx?yesekere,  Weiraliusi- 
rinayana,  Wimalasiririayana,  and 
others  equally  formidable. 

Scjircely  less  important  are  the 
many  kinds  of  fibre  and  othtjr  vcp^e- 
table  produce  applicable  to  ]m|)er- 
maldng,  rope  and  twine-making, 
spinning  and  weaving,  &c.  Tlie  pretty 
articles  from  Bermuda  show  how 
well  fitted  the  palm-leaf  is  as  a 
material  for  hats  and  bonnets.  The 
silver  wattle  bark,  from  West  Aus- 
tralia, is  a  type  of  a  most  valuable 
class  of  substances  in  those  regions. 
The  fibre  of  the  pita  plant  shows 
how  cordage  is  made  in  Baliamas. 
The  sunn  and  kittool  fibres,  the  date- 
palm  leaf,  the  coir  and  poos  well 
fibres,  are  exhibited  by  Ceylon  in 
forms  tending  to  illustrate  tlieir 
variety  of  application.  The  admi- 
rably-arranged Indian  collection 
makes  us  ac(|uainted  with  numerous 
varieties  of  those  fibres  wliich  Dr. 
Koyle  and  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  have 
recommended  so  strongly  to  the  no- 
tice of  our  paper-makers.  Jamaica, 
with  its  bast  and  other  fibre ;  Mauri- 
tius, with  its  lalo  fibre ;  Natal,  with 
its  barks  and  fibres;  New  South 
W'ales,  with  its  nettle  and  sycamore 
fibres,  and  its  cabbage-tree  plait,  and 
similar  products  from  nearly  all  the 
other  colonies — show  that  we  may 
yet  possibly  make  some  of  our  paper 
and  our  textile  and  plaited  goods  of 
substances  httle  known  among  us 
at  present. 

Far  more  important  are  the  fibres 
mainly  rehed  upon  in  textile  manu- 
factures of  the  usual  kinds,  and  far 
more  interesting  to  know  whether 
our  colonies  can  famish  us  with  a 
supply.  Of  wool  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  Australia  sends 
over  larger  and  larger  shipments, 
Tintil,  at  length,  our  reUance  in  that 
quarter  has  become  very  beneficial 
both  for  us  and  for  the  colony.  We 
may  smile  at  the  architectural  ar- 
rangement of  the  wool-packs  at  the 
Exhibition,  where  they  form  a  kind 
of  triumphal  arch  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Victoria  Court,  with  one  parti- 
cular bale  as  a  keystone ;  bat  the 
arch,  at  any  rate,  is  so  disposed 
that  the  packs  may  well  display  the 


quality  of  iho  wool.  New  South 
Wak's,  and  all  the  other  Austmlian 
colonies,  have  in  like  manner  .sent 
s]ioeimens  of  the  sheep's  wool  which 
they  are  wont  to  (*onsign  to  the 
English  markt>t.  Alpaca  wool,  also, 
is  about  to  form  one  of  the  elements 
of  AustraUan  wealth.  Mr.  Ledger, 
an  enteiprising  man,  conveyed  a 
fiock  of  alpacas  and  llamas  from  Peru 
to  New  vSoutli  %Vales,  a  few  years 
ago,  at  grt»at  risk  and  diflBculty ;  and 
those  animals  form  the  stock  from 
whence  numerous  flocks  are  gradu- 
ally forming.  At  present,  most  of 
the  alpaca  for  our  manufiictures  is 
o])tained  from  Peru,  but  a  grand 
supply  from  our  own  colonies  is 
'looimng  in  the  distance;'  and  the 
New  South  Wales  department  at  the 
Exliibition  enables  us  to  see  what  a 
beautiful  silky  substance  this  is. 
Concerning  flax,  another  imix)rtant 
meml)er  of  the  fibrous  group.  New 
Zealand  is  rich  in  a  particular  kind, 
which  that  colony  will  be  able  to 
send  over  to  us  in  increased  quan- 
tity whenever  the  distracting  quarrels 
with  the  natives  cease.  Of  silk  it 
must  be  said  that  the  only  British 
possession  which  prod\ices  it  in  any 
coiifuderable  quantity  is  India,  al- 
though isolated  attempts  are  made 
else  where.  Beautiful  are  the  hanks 
of  this  suhstance  a.s  showoi  in  the 
Indian  department,  soft  in  texture 
and  glowing  in  golden  yellow. 

Far  excelling,  however,  in  vital 
impoi-tance  to  England,  all  other  fi- 
brous substances  whatever,  is  coitfttt ; 
and  thoughtful  visitors  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion are  anxiously  inquiring  whether 
the  Colonial  departments  have  any- 
thing to  tell  us  in  this  matter.  We 
know  from  the  newspapers  that  mil- 
lions of  persons  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties are  dependent  for  their  breiid 
on  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  that 
this  sustenance  is  imperilled  by  the 
hideous  fratricidal  war  in  America. 
A  cry  erf  anguish  is  raised  for  cotton, 
the  raw  material  of  the  manu£a<ct\ue ; 
and  every  one  is  asking  whether  the 
colonies  can  fill  up  the  g^p  which 
the  blockade  of  the  American  ix)rt8 
has  occasioned.  India,  we  know, 
can  and  does  grow  cotton  largely ; 
and  the  chief  inquiry  now  is,  in 
respect  to  that  vast  country,  whether 
the  cotton  can   be  shipped   clean 
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enongh  and  cheaply  enough  for 
the  lequiiements  of  the  Liverpool 
market.  Most  interesting  is  it  to  watch 
the  mode  in  which  the  colonies  haye 
tried  to  send  ns  their  little  bits  of 
cotton,  as  samples  of  what  they  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  on  a  larger  scale  if 
we  will  only  encourage  them.  Almoel 
eyeiy  colony  has  done  this,  as  the 
north-eastern  transept  at  the  Exhi- 
bition wiU  show ;  and  in  theEastem 
Annexe  one  particular  oese  oointains 
samples  of  cotton  grown  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  collected 
and  exhibited  by  the  Cotton  Supply 
Association.  Queensland,  quite  a 
young  colony,  carved  out  of  the 
northern  half  of  New  South  Wales, 
means  to  try  sedulously  whether  she 
can  profitably  include  cotton  culture 
among  her  regular  branches  of  in- 
dustry; and  when  we  find  that  some 
of  the  Queensland  samples  now  in 
the  Exhibition  are  ranked  by  Man- 
chester men  among  the  finest  ever 
seen,  with  a  market  value  of  four 
shillings  a  pound,  we  may  perhaps 
indulge  in  the  hope  that  though  our 
colonies  cannot  snield  us  from  the 
miseries  consequent  on  the  American 
turmoil,  they  may,  at  least,  prevent 
us  in  fiiture  from  being  so  utterly 
dependent  as  hitherto  on  Transat- 
lantic supply. 

We  are  too  far  distant  from  most 
of  our  colonies  to  purchase  much 
com  firom  them;  yet  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  the  com  is  there,  if  we 
should  want  it.  How  bravely  they 
are  all  struggling !  In  England  our 
wheat  is  reckoned  pretty  good  if  it 
weighs  sixty  pounds  per  bushel; 
but  the  colonies  are  pushing  a  head 
of  this.  The  Uttlo  bags  and  boxes, 
cans  and  cases,  casks  and  bottles, 
arranged  about  the  various  colonial 
departments,  contain  specimens  of 
wheat  ranging  from  sixty  to  seventy 
poimds  per  bushel ;  and  it  is  plea- 
sant to  see  the  farmers  and  millers, 
who,  like  other  people,  flock  to 
Brompton  in  great  force,  handling 


this  fine  heavy  wheat  admiringly,  and 
speculating  on  the  richness  of  the 
soil  where  it  was  grown.  It  is  a 
question  of  labour  and  freight :  so  far 
as  extent  and  quality  of  land  are  con- 
cerned, our  colonists  could  feed  the 
whole  British  community  many  times 
told.  Quite  as  important  is  it  to 
learn  what  our  friends  can  efifect  in 
cultivating  maize  or  Indian  com,  a 
kind  of  grain  that  we  know  little 
about  in  England.  It  is  a  veiy  pro- 
lific crop;  and  many  experienced 
agriculturists  are  of  opinion  that  a 
day  will  come  when  we  shall  under- 
stEuid  what  good  maiase  bread  is, 
made  from  trained  or  artificial  varie- 
ties of  the  plant. 

Thus  it  IS,  then.  The  mighty  Ex- 
hibition at  Brompton  tells  us  that, 
in  some  departments  of  produce  and 
industry,  our  neighbours  are  press- 
ing us  rather  closely — France  in  one 
commodity,  Austria  in  another,  Ger- 
many in  a  third,  Belgium  in  a  fourth ; 
but  that  this  pressure  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  of  such  a  kind  as  should 
reasonably  alarm  us.  In  making 
useful  things  out  of  raw  produce, 
we  have  only  to  keep  our  eyes  open, 
and  not  to  kq^  in  the  race ;  in  obtain- 
ing raw  produce  for  making  the 
useful  things,  we  should  rather  be 
grateful  than  hostile  to  our  neigh- 
bours for  opening  up  new  sources 
of  supply,  seeing  that  we  as  well  as 
they  are  benefited  thereby.  And  if 
matters  were  gloomy  instead  of 
cheering  in  this  direction,  we  should 
still  have  our  brave  friends,  our  dis- 
tant colonists,  to  back  us.  All  their 
gold  and  copper,  their  ircm  and  coal, 
their  wool  and  flax,  their  silk  and 
cotton,  their  timber  and  bark,  their 
gums  and  dyes,  their  com  and  their 
live  stock — everything  that  enriches 
them  in  the  first  instance  will  enrich 
us  in  the  long  run.  And  the  more 
we  trade  witii  them,  the  less  inclined 
will  they  be  to  run  away  from  us, 
and  set  up  business  on  their  own 
account — as  Eepublicans. 
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*IN  KENSINGTON  GARDENS.' 

TTP  and  down  tlie  broad  walks  where  the  gay  sunshine  shunbers, 
^   And  o'er  the  broad  lawn  where  the  grass  is  so  greeu, 
The  tlirongs  of  gay  people  are  moving  in  numbers, 
To  laugh  and  to  listen,  to  see  and  be  seen. 

The  ladies  are  come  in  their  silks  and  their  laces 

To  saimter  in  Kensington  Gardens  to-day, 
To  garland  the  place  with  their  beautiful  faces, 

To  talk  and  to  walk,  and  to  hear  the  band  play. 

They  are  come  to  bring  smiles  and  polite  little  speeches, 
To  inveigle  the  men  from  their  studies  and  stools. 

To  shed  that  soft  light  from  their  bright  eyes  that  readies 
The  hearts  of  them  all,  whether  wise  men  or  foolB. 

The  chairs  are  all  filled  with  a  line  of  gay  dresses. 
And  parasols  waving  like  groups  of  strange  trees, 

And  the  hum  of  the  laughing  and  voices  ne'er  ceases. 
Borne  hither  and  thither,  perfumed  on  the  breeze. 

» 

As  bright  as  the  sun  are  the  eyes  and  the  glances, 

And  answering  looks  are  as  warm  as  his  rays, 
Por  words  may  be  spoken,  and  fortunate  chances 

May  favour  a  lover  while  here  the  band  plays. 

I  would  not  miss  going  once  all  the  whole  season, 

If  the  weather  is  fine  and  if  brilliant  the  day ; 
I  am  sure  I've  given  many  an  excellent  reason 

In  Kensington  Gardens  to  hear  the  band  play.  L. 
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It  is  not  ten  years  ago  sinoe  the 
Englishwoman  was  laughed  at  in 
Paris  for  the  fulness  of  her  gown. 
Whilst  the  fiur  Parisian  would 
cleverly  gather  up  her  plain  and 
simple  walking  dress  in  one  hand, 
and  traverse  l£e  muddy  streets  and 
roads  without  a  spot  upon  her  white 
petticoat,  or  well-made  boot,  our 
countrywoman  could  only  manage 
her  more  ample  robes  with  both 
hands,  holding  them  up  in  so  strange 
and  awkward  a  manner,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  the  French,  that  the 
ffamins,  as  they  passed,  would  not 
unfrequently  inquire  whether  '  Ma- 
dame was  going  to  dance  ?'  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  ridicule  and 
foshion,  the  ii^iglishwoman  held  to 
her  full  skirt  She  could  meekly 
resign  her  head  to  the  French  coiffeur, 
could  view  her  last  new  bonnet  with 
abhorrence,  beside  the  light  and 
becoming  French  structure,  but  the 
extra  breadtii  of  her  dress  she  could 
not  and  would  not  give  up ;  and  as 
determination  generally  gains  the 
day,  she  carri^  her  point.  Be- 
fore long  l^e  Frenchwoman  began 
to  question  whether,  when  beside 
her  Mr  rival,  she  luul  not  the  air 
of  having  been  dragged  through  a 
pond.  The  idea  once  admitted,  she 
ceased  to  talk  of  the  bad  taste  of  the 
English  in  persisting  in  such  '  ful- 
ness and  flounces ;'  and  although  the 
dressmakers  still  maintained  that  a 
circumference  of  four  yards  was  the 
extent  that  could  be  permitted  to  a 
skirt,  certain  contrivances  were  made 
to  give  massiveness  to  the  folds  of 
the  rich  silk,  and  to  prevent  any 
lighter  material  from  chnging  to  the 
figure,  until  the  Frenchwoman  from 
starch  progressed  to  crinoline,  from 
crinoline  to  hoops  of  as  '  monstrous 
size '  as  those  of  '  Madame  Blaize,' 
and  which  promise  at  present,  in 
spite  of  mucn  outcry  against  them, 
to  maintain  their  place  in  ladies' 
favour.  We  confess  to  a  predilec- 
tion for  a  small  hoop :  it  sets  ofif  the 
dress,  gives  dignity  to  the  person. 


and  keeps  the  long  and  heavy  petti- 
coats from  clinging  inconvementiy 
about  the  feet ;  but  then,  it  should 
be  smaU,  so  as  to  admit  of  plenty  of 
drapery  over  it,  and  preserve  an 
eflfect  of  softness :  it  should,  too,  be 
very  pliable  and  elastic,  so  as  to  take 
any  shape  and  yet  return  to  its  own ; 
and,  more  than  that,  it  should  be  so 
disposed  as  to  avoid  the  swinging 
from  side  to  side  that  we  so  con- 
stantly observe.  The  hoops  worn 
at  the  present  moment,  are  most 
ungraceful,  frightful,  and  incon- 
venient No  modem  dinner-table 
is  now  large  enough.  Some  ladies 
seem  clothed  in  cast  iron,  so  un- 
yielding are  their  robes.  A  man  is 
never  now  able  to  get  his  legs  imder 
the  table,  for  an  impenetrable  barrier, 
draped  in  sUk  or  satin,  stops  the 
way.  Let  us  hope  good  taste  will 
modify  the  present  fiashion  in  this  re- 
spect, without  running  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  that  our  grandmotners 
remember  fifty  or  sixfy  years  ago. 
We  do  not  think  this  very  likely, 
for  when  Louis  Napoleon  first  as- 
sumed the  imperial  dignity,  a  feeble 
attempt  was  made  by  the  French 
milliners  and  those  mysterious  in- 
dividuals who,  in  their  Uttle  dark 
rooms,  in  some  quiet  court,  do  so 
much  damage  to  Pater&milias's 
purse,  by  every  year  devising  a  new 
cut  for  a  sleeve,  or  a  fresh  design 
foramantie—a  feeble  attempt  was 
made  by  these  inventive  powers,  to 
flatter  him  by  returning  to  the  cos- 
tume of  the  first  imperial  era :  waists 
(to  speak  technically)  were  made 
short^,  and  classic  draperies,  called 
a  V  Imptratrice,  were  for  a  time 
adopted,  but  the  skirt  of  many  folds 
remained.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, modesty  refused  to  adopt  a 
costume  which,  if  it  covered,  did  not 
clothe  the  frame.  The  scanty,  gauzy 
textures  closely  fitting  to  the  shape,  in 
which  the  Empress  Josephine,  Ma- 
dame H^camier,  and  others  are 
handed  down  to  us  in  their  pictures, 
might  suit  the  perfect  form  of  a 
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Princess  Pauline,  wlio,  according  to 
Matlame  Junot,  had  but  one  }Kr- 
sonal  defect,  a  strangely  ill-8haj)ed 
ear — or  the  well-rounded  propoi'tioius 
of  Caroline  of  Naples,  who,  like 
many  of  her  femily,  inclined  to  em- 
bonpoint, but  they  were  ftital  to  a  tliin 
woman,  and  were  at  onoe  rejected  by 
ihe  slight  and  graceful  Eugenie, 
who  comprehended  the  dignity  of  a 
fidl  and  flowing  robe,  and  its  use 
also,  in  a  levelling  age,  as  a  class  dis- 
tinction between  people  of  condition 
and  the  working  population,  whose 
Yocations  forbid  so  expensive  and 
inconvenient  a  style  of  dress. 

The  greatest  class  distinction  in 
this  country  is  bad  taste ;  every  one 
aspires  to  be  in  the  fiisfaion,  to  dress 
lifae  their  neighbour;  and  every- 
thing that  is  objectionable  or  ex- 
aggerated is  at  once  adopted  by 
those  deficient  in  reiinement,  un- 
educated in  taste.  Thus,  when  we 
see  before  us  a  figure  like  a  diving- 
bell,  wearing  a  sort  of  long  coat, 
narrow  at  the  shoulders,  and  de- 
scending in  a  hard,  ugly  line  over 
the  immense  hoop,  a  small  hat 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with 
a  little  black  veil  over  the  foce,  and 
the  hair  in  a  net  spotted  with  gold, 
we  are  perfectly  certain,  ere,  we 
behold  the  face  of  the  wearer,  that 
it  has  the  word  'vulgar'  written 
on  it.  We  care  not  what  the  rank 
of  the  individual  be,  and  we  had 
better  explain  at  once,  that  we  take 
vulgarity  to  mean  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  pretension :  a  ploughboy, 
a  labourer's  wife,  are  not  vulgar 
unless  the  one  apes  the  fine  lady 
and  the  other  the  squire. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  is  there 
so  much  of  this  vulgarity  in  dress 
as  in  England.  The  hideous  imita- 
tions of  expensive  materials  manu- 
factured here  would  find  no  market 
in  France.  The  Frenchwoman's  in- 
stinctive good  taste  recoils  from  the 
frightful  combinations  of  colour, 
or  the  wretched  attempts  to  simulate 
rich  materials  which  find  fevour 
with  us. 

A  lady  once  accompanied  her 
French  maid,  who  could  speak  no 
English,  to  a  well-known  shop  in 
London  for  the  purchase  of  a  dress. 
The  price  intended  to  be  given  was 
named,  and  dress  after  dress  was 


brought  forward.  '  It  is  impossible, 
nia^lunie,'  excltiimed  the  maid,  *  that 
I  could  wcivr  any  of  these.'  Finally, 
finding  her  purse  did  not  admit  of 
her  procuring  what  she  considered, 
in  good  tai^te,  suitable  to  a  lady's- 
maid's  position,  she  purchased  a  black 
dress,  as  the  only  unobjectionable 
colour  her  means  allowed  ofl  The 
same  scene  was  repeated  when  select- 
ing a  shawl,  and  finally  a  Scotch 
tweed,  in  the  natural  colour  oi  the 
wool,  was  chosen.  At  present  our 
manu&cturers  keep  their  best  pat- 
terns for  the  best  mateiials ;  but  we 
hope,  now  that  schools  of  design 
have  been  established  everywhere, 
this  practice  will  cease  to  be  necessary 
— that  when  patterns  and  arrange- 
ments oi  colour  are  more  studied, 
we  shall  have  so  large  a  choice  of 
good  designs  tihiat  all  classes  may 
obtain  them,  and  the  taste  of  the 
pubhc  be  thus  insensibly  improved. 

We  can  give  no  stronger  illustra- 
tion of  the  good  pattern,  carrying 
value  with  it,  independent  of  its 
material,  than  by  comparing  Eng- 
lish and  French  imitation  jewellery. 
The  French  may  be,  and  is,  worn 
by  the  lady  of  any  rank,  whilst  the 
English  mock  rubies  and  emeralds, 
in  gorgeous  gilt  settings,  are  only 
fit  for  fairs  and  toyshops,  where 
alone  they  are  saleable. 

If  pretension  of  any  kind  in  dress 
is  vulgar  and  in  bad  taste,  affecta- 
tion of  singularity  is  equally  so.  It 
presupposes,  either  fancied  superi- 
ority cm  tiie  part  of  the  wearer  to  the 
views  of  the  majority,  or  an  absurd 
desire  to  excite  notice.  It  would 
seem  to  say,  '  Look  at  me !  I  am  a 
character,'  or,  *  I  am  superior  to  the 
weaknesses  and  prejudices  of  the 
age.'  The  most  objectionable  of 
this  most  impertinent  class  are  those 
who  assume  a  manly  style  of  cos- 
tume :  happily  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber. We  have  no  objection  to  a 
strong-minded  woman  in  her  proper 
place,  unless  she  becomes  strong- 
minded  in  her  dress  also,  when  the 
sooner  an  extinguisher  is  put  on  her 
the  better.  The  elderly  may,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  some  peculiai-ity 
in  dress,  and  they  often  adopt  a 
stylo  which  is  more  becoming  and 
suitable  to  them  than  the  prevailing 
&Bhion  would  be. 
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Many  people  are  dowdy  and  ill 
dressed,  beouise  thej  are  really  too 
indififerent,  too  idle,  or  too  carelesB  to 
attend  to  themselyes,  bat  there  are 
others  who  are  dowdy  upcrn  prmdple. 
AooordiDg  to  their  retigioQS  notbns, 
to  look  irieanng  is  wrong,  to  be 
well  dreraed  is  wicked.  They  take 
no  thought  of  the  millions  to  whom 
the  supOTfluitns  of  dress  are  bread* 
Whilst  advocatiiig  loudly  the  neoe»- 
sity  of  pfOTiding  women  with  em* 
pk>yment»  they  would  in  practice 
aei»n^  thonoindfl  of  the  hcmeat 
means  of  sabsistGaice.  Th^  widi 
yon  to  nnderalMid  by  their  appear- 
aoce,  that  Metr  Tooation  is  goodness; 
the  aim  and  object  of  their  dress  is 
to  show  the  worid  that  they  have 
chosen  '  the  better  part ;'  and  with 
a  view,  perhaps,  of  keeping  thohr 
nmnben  select,  they  contnve  to 
make  propriety  so  onatteactive,  that 
the  yoong,  aiHl  those  who  are  sen- 
sitive to  eztemal  impresskms,  are  at 
constsot  war  with  wnat  natoial  in- 
stinct leads  them  to  admire,  and  what 
these  individuals  practically  assert 
is  only  associated  witii  sin  and 
worldlmess.  Ever  since  St  An- 
thony threw  80  much  discredit  on 
woman's  beanty,  by  representing 
it  as  a  snare,  the  aim  of  education 
seems  to  have  been,  to  beep  beauty 
at  a  discount,  instead  of  teaching 
that  it  is  a  gift,  a  talent  given  to 
flome,  as  rank  or  fortune  is  to  others ; 
an  instrument  for  good,  quite  as 
much  as  for  evil,  to  be  accounted 
for  in  its  occupation  like  any  other 
talent. 

Surely,  too,  if  the  'mind's  ex- 
pression' may  be  read  in  the  &co, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  a 
lovely  smile  may  bespeak  a  gracious 
mind;  a  refinement  of  manner,  a 
purity  of  character;  and  signs  of 
good  taste,  a  cultivated  intellect 

'  But  what  has  woman's  beauty/ 
exclaims  our  reader,  '  to  do  with  the 
artofdress?' 

Simply  this,  that  if  woman  is 
Nature's  masterpiece,  and  the  poet 
says — 

•  Ilcr  'prentice  hand  gbc  tried  on  man, 
And  then  she  made  the  lasses,  oh !' , 

she  is  worthy  to  be  treated  and 
studied  like  any  other  masterpiece, 
framediu  the  best  frame,  and  shown 


in  as  good  a  light  as  the  man  of 
taste  selfictB  for  his  treasores  of  art^ 
his  pictures,  his  bronzes.  Influenced 
as  we  all  are  by  the  external,  who 
can  soy  how  much  happiness  may 
be  insensibly  added  to  man's  daily 
lifo,  by  his  finding  his  home  treasures 
the  most  attractive  objects  upon 
v^ch  to  rest  his  «yes  ?  or  who  can 
say  how  much  inward  irritation  is 
experienced  by  those,  who,  loving 
harmony  in  fonn  and  colour,  see 
the  beings  dearest  to  him  con- 
stantly outraging  its  laws.  Every 
aetion  of  our  daily  lives  may  as  well 
be  done  in  a  manner  agreeable  to 
others  as  not;  and  the  art  of  dfess, 
as  one  part  of  the  art  of  giving  plea- 
sure, is  worth  the  white  of  every 
Christian  woman  to  stndy. 

To  return  to  present  ftshions. 
Although  confessing  to  a  predilec- 
tion for  a  small  hoop  in  full  dress, 
we  have  found  the  present  large 
hoops  inconvenient  at  the  dinner^ 
table,  and  undesirable  in  the  streets ; 
but,  there  is  one  place  more,  where 
they  are  positively  objectionable, 
namely,  in  the  ball-room.  In  the 
ball-room!  exclaims  our  reader, 
vrhy  our  grandmothers  danced  in 
hoops  and  trains  too.  Very  true! 
but  the  dance  was  a  stately  minuet, 
or  a  sober  country  dance,  not  the 
giddy  waltz,  or  swift  polka,  where, 
the  couples  whirling  round,  out  flies 
the  hoop,  knocking  this  person  and 
twisting  round  the  other ;  so  that  a 
lady  who  witoessed  a  scene  of  this 
kind  at  a  ball  last  year,  described 
her  sensations  as  bcong  much  the 
same  as  those  of  her  littie  girl,  who, 
on  being  taken  to  the  Opera,  and 
seeing  a  ballet  for  the  first  time, 
was  enchanted,  until  the  first  dancer 
executed  a  series  of  pirouettes,  when 
she  shrank  back,  astonished,  dis- 
concerted, and  unable  to  control  her 
feelings  any  longer,  she  exclaimed, 
'  Oh !  mamma ;  I  feel  so  ashamed !' 

The  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  of 
the  last  few  years  is  i)erhaps  as  be- 
coming and  natural,  as  dressing  of 
hair,  an  artificial  process  after  all,  can 
be.  The  '  flowing  lock '  and  '  sunny 
curl'  that  poets  and  painters  de- 
light in,  are  not  convenient  for  tho 
practical  ends  of  daily  life,  and, 
therefore,  unsuited  to  any  age  but 
that  of  innocent,  careless  childhood. 
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A  profasion  of  rich,  dark  hair  is 
shown  to  as  much  advantage,  and 
is  more  becoming  to  the  owner, 
when  disposed  in  braids,  or  massive 
plaits,  than  it  would  he  floating 
over  the  shoulders.  We  should 
miss  in  it  the  sunny  glow,  that 
makes  the  long  hair  of  cliildren  so 
lovely,  seldom  if  ever  seen  after 
the  earhest  vears ;  and  tlie  im- 
pression  conveyed,  would  he.  of 
neglect  or  carelessness,  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  true  gentle- 
woman. 

We  like,  therefore,  the  present 
fashion  of  wearing  Nature's  orna- 
ment, whether  gathered  together  in 
a  knot  behind  and  rolled  forward 
on  the  cheek  of  those,  from  whom 
Time  has  stolen  the  line  of  beauty, 
or  throwing  a  soft  shadow  on  that 
of  the  young  girl :  or  when  falling 
in  long  loo])s  and  rolletl  back  from 
some  lair,  candid  brow.  Tliis  latter 
style  belongs  essentially  to  tlie 
young  and  hai)py. 

We  rememl>er  well  the  first  time 
we  saw  this  re-introduction,  or  modi- 
fication of  a  fashion  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  which  succeeded 
to  the  period  of  powder.  We  were 
threading  our  way  through  the 
crowded  rooms  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  second  ball  in  1853, 
ti7ing  to  find  a  pretty  face  that  did 
not  belong  to  an  Englishwoman, 
when  we  observed  one,  whose  whole 
appearance,  whilst  it  was  peculiar 
and  different  from  that  of  any  one 
else,  was  at  once  so  harmonious  and 
gnu^eful,  that  criticism  was  disarmed, 
and  no  one  thought  of  looking  at 
the  details  of  a  dress  which,  in  this 
case,  was  accessory  to,  not  the  cause 
of  the  general  effect. 

*  She  is  English  also,'  wo  at  first 
exclaimed,  '  from  her  ikir  skin  and 
hair,  her  fresh  colour  and  her  deep 
blue  eyes.'  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing not  English  in  her  style  and 
manner.  Was  she  Russian?  Ger- 
man ?  Swedish  ?  To  which  of  the 
fair-haired  races  could  she  belong  ? 
Her  smooth,  glossy  hair,  instead  of 
heing  frizzed  into  large  puffs  at  the 
side — the  prevailing  mode  then, 
which  we  have  since  happily  dis- 
carded— ^was  turned  or  rolled  back 
from  the  broad,  clear  brow,  and  fell 
low  upon  the  neck  behind;   a  few 


diamond  stars  glittered  in  it,  and 
were  her  sole  ornament 

The  next  day  all  Paris  was  talkuig 
of  the  Em|x;ror's  Spanish  bride,  and 
in  tlie  description  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Monti  jo  we  recognized  our  un- 
known l)eautj\  The  offer  had  been 
made  that  night  and  wo  were  not 
surprised. 

This  mode  of  dressing  the  hair 
wliich  she  was  the  first  to  adopt,  in 
defiance  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  ad- 
vice '  not  to  dress  in  advance  of  the 
fashion,'  hiis  been  named  after  her, 
a  rimperatrice,  and  is  very  be- 
coming to  a  well-rounded,  youthful 
face,  to  blondas  especially,  and  those 
w^hose  features  are  small  and  pi- 
quant :  but  as  English  features  arc 
nioro  generally  long  and  large,  it  is 
not  to  be  recommended  for  general 
adoption ;  and  although  becoming  to 
the  full  fa/ce  it  rather  spoils  the  ap- 
))earance  of  a  classical  or  well- 
shaped  head.  The  latest  French 
fashion,  however,  of  dressing  the 
hair  veiy  high  and  forw^ard  on  the 
forehead,  can  be  still  less  recom- 
mended ;  and  we  hope  our  country- 
women will  not  be  persuaded  to  friz 
their  soft  and  glossy  braids  into  the 
untidy  puffs  or  bands  now  worn  in 
Paris. 

The  powdered  and  cushioned 
head  of  our  grandmother's  day  was  a 
style  becoming  to  those  whose  at- 
tractions were  of  the  shower  kind. 
Powder  has  the  effect  of  refining 
features  that  verge  on  coarseness: 
the  skin  looks  clearer,  the  colour 
fresher,  in  contrast  with  the  white. 
But  to  beauty  of  a  soft  and  delicate 
character  it  is  unfavourable.  The 
'  sweet  pale  face '  is  made  so  pale  by 
the  dead  white  near  it,  as  to  need  a 
touch  of  rouge  to  redeem  it  from 
an  appearance  of  ghastliness.  The 
rouge  gives  a  hght  and  brilliancy  to 
the  eye  w^hich,  when  at  variance 
with  the  natural  expression  aod  not 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
features,  destroys  nature's  harmony, 
and  gives  a  false  balance  to  the  tones 
of  her  colouring.  Women  are  wise, 
therefore,  in  the  present  day  to 
eschew  all  powder,  whether  white, 
brown,  or  gold  colour,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  natural  prfec- 
tions,  or  imperfections,  whichever 
they  may  be ;  or  at  least  only  to  em- 
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ploy  the  legitimate  means  they  pos- 
sess of  brightening  the  one,  or  im- 
proying  the  other,  and  this  is,  after 
all,  the  secret  of  dressing  well. 

Bnt  it  is  chiefly  in  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  colour  that  a 
woman's  taste  in  dress  is  displayed. 
In  the  make  or  fisishion  of  her  gar- 
ments she  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  led  by  others,  and  the  material  is 
generally  decided  for  her  also  by  the 
nature  of  her  means ;  bnt  for  the  pat- 
terns and  colours  she  may  be  con- 
sidered wholly  responsible.  The 
first  point,  therefore,  that  she  has  to 
consider  is,  which  are  the  colours 
she  must  avoid,  and  which  are  thosb 
that  will  harmonize  with  her  com- 
plexion or  hair ;  in  other  words,  she 
must  study  '  the  becoming.'  It  is 
'impossible  to  offer  any  theory  or  lay 
down  any  rules  for  direction  in  this 
important  point ;  the  eye  is  the  only 
gnida  It  ought  to  be  a  good 
one,  and  yet  how  wonderfully  few 
women  arriye  at  the  agreeable 
result  produced  by  a  harmonious 
combination  of  colour.  Beyond  the 
general  principle  that  blue  suits  fiur 
I)eople,  and  red,  brunettes,  they 
seem  to  know  littie  or  nothing  on 
the  subject;  and  although,  as  we 
have  said  before,  no  rules  can  be 
laid  down,  still  we  think  a  Uttie 
knowledge  as  to  what  colours  agree, 
or  contrast  harmoniously,  would  be 
of  immense  use  to  a  lady  when 
choosing  her  dress,  her  flowers,  &c., 
and  save  her  the  mortification  often 
^cperienced  of  finding  that  the  beau- 
tiful sUk  or '  bewitching  bonnet '  she 
has  purchased,  are  charming  any^ 
where  but  on  their  wearer ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  time  and  patience 
saved  m  shopping,  if  she  knew  at 
once  what  to  reject  or  what  to  se- 
lect 

The  blonde  has  much  less  difEi- 
culty  in  ascertaining  what  becomes 
her  than  the  brunette:  almost  all 
colours,  provided  she  keep  to  the 
hghter  shades  of  some,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  tone  in  her  own 
and  the  artificial  colour,  may  be 
worn  by  her.  The  neutrals,  the  irre- 
gular colours,  many  of  which  her 
dark-haired  sister  cannot  wear,  har- 
monize or  contrast  agreeably  with 
her  own  delicate  tints.  In  ever>- 
shade   of  blue  she   is   charming; 
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black  makes  her  look  fiuier,  and 
white  does  not  eclipse  her. 

The  brunette  (to  apply  the  term, 
inapt  as  it  is,  to  all  who  have  dark 
hair  and  eyes)  has  greater  trouble  in 
the  choice  of  her  colours.  There 
are  dark  brunettes  and  Me  bru- 
nettes, brunettes  with  colour  and 
pale  brunettes. 

The  pale  yet  clear  dark  skin  is 
often  coupled  with  velvety  eyes  of 
soft  hazel,  and  brown  hair,  which 
redeem  the  iace  from  hardness^ 
whilst  to  the  pale,  &ir  skin.  Nature 
gives  the  raven  hair  and  dark  eyes, 
which  harmonize  so  well  with  red 
cerise  and  most  warm  colours,  ex- 
cept pink  and  some  hues  of  the  same 
intensity.  Mauve,  and  blue  of  the 
turquoise  hue  should  not  be  worn 
by  them,  as  these  have  a  tendency  to 
make  pale  people  look  sallow,  from 
contrast  to  the  yellow  tones  of  the 
complexion;  and  yet  how  many 
women  consented  to  look  still  more 
sallow  than  they  naturally  were, 
simply  because  the  former  colour  was 
the  fashion ! 

Pink,  and  the  crimson  shades  of 
red  are  more  becoming  than  scarlet 
and  yellow  reds  to  the  brunette 
with  colour,  and  the  turquoise  blue 
is  as  becoming  to  her  also,  as  to  the 
blonde. 

Whilst  Nature  contrasts  a  £sur 
skin  with  raven  hair  and  dark  eyes, 
she  not  unfirequently  adds  a  grey  or 
deep  blue  eye  to  her  richer  wanner 
colouring;  and  taking  her  as  a  guide, 
the  brunette  of  this  class  will  find  a 
cold,  bright  colour  harmonize  charm- 
ingly with  her  own  rich  tones.  The 
cold  colour  softens  the  general  effect, 
whilst  from  contrast^  it,  at  the  same 
time,  renders  the  warm  colouring 
more  brilliant  The  pale  brunette, 
on  the  contrary,  should  avoid  all 
hues  that,  like  blue,  make  the  gene- 
ral effect  colder :  in  her  case  a  warm 
tone  wiU  give  softiiess.  The  light 
blue,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  discordant 
addition  to  black  and  white,  but  by  in- 
creasing the  coldness,  it  gives  greater 
hardness  to  the  outline  of  the 
features,  and  if  there  is  a  shade  of 
sallowness  in  the  complexion,  height- 
ens this  yellow  tone  by  contrast  with 
it. 

Pink  has  much  the  same  effect 
upon  the  pale  by  daylight,  but,  like 
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blue,  is  often  beoaming  by  candle- 
light 

Experience,  after  all,  is  the  best 
goide  for  those  who  have  any  eye  for 
colour  at  all,  and  a  little  quiet  obser- 
Tation  upon  their  fidends'  dresses 
during  a  morning  or  evening  as- 
sembly, will  teach  them  more  than 
whole  dbapters  on  the  subject.  They 
will  thus  obserye  how  much  the  effect 
of  a  colour  depcoids  upon  that  which 
is  in  proximity  with  it  Some 
colours  heighten  each  other,  others 
neutralize  each  other,  and  others 
borrow  so  much  from  each  other,  as 
to  deceive  theeyealtogether.  Red  and 
black  have  tins  effect,  and  we  have 
seen  a  red  pattern  running  over  a 
black  ground  make  the  black  look 
brown.  White  dresses  have  the  best 
general  effect  in  large  parties,  even 
when  not  so  becoming  as  bright 
hues  to  their  wearer;  for  white  gains 
in  brilliancy  by  the  neighbouniood 
of  warm  aod  blight  colours. 

There  are  conditions,  however, 
when  even  white  changes  colour. 
We  observed  such  an  effect  in  a  ball- 
room where  the  walls,  painted  in  a 
light  key,  became  so  brilliant  by 
candlelight,  that  near  them  every 
white  dress,  but  that  of  satin,  which 
reflected  the  light,  looked  soiled  and 
dark.  Those,  however,  who  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
this  ^ect  before,  had  taken  care,  by 
adding  a  trimming  of  a  full  bright 
colour,  to  preserve  by  this  contrast 
the  freshness  and  purity  of  their 
white  dresses. 

*  To  achieve  success  in  evening 
dress,  there  should  be  a  knowledge 
of  the  room  in  which  that  dress  is 
to  be  worn,  the  colour  of  the  hang- 
ings, the  quantiiy  of  light,  &c.  Some 
colours,  brilliant  with  space  and 
light,  are  heavy  and  overpowering 
in  a  small  room.  As  an  inistance  of 
this,  a  Bussian  lady  of  great  per- 
sonal attractions  apx)eared  at  a  court 
ball  in  Germany,  in  a  dress  of  the 
bluish  green,  the  colour  of  copper 
ore,  latdy  worn  in  London.  Her 
fair  skin,  dark  hair,  and  brilliant 
colour,  somewhat  softened  by  the 
green,  were  so  effective  in  this  dress, 
to  which  with  excellent  taste  she  had 
added  no  ornaments,  but  a  band 
round  the  head  and  armlets  of  plain 
gold  engraved  in  a  Greek  pattern. 


thact  she  was  the  queen  of  the  room. 
The  same  costume  a  few  nights 
later  in  the  dark,  ill-lighted  rooms 
of  one  of  the  foreign  ministers,  was 
heavy,  unbecoming,  and  a  complete 
failura  Light,  therefore,  being  so 
essential  to  colour,  the  light  shades 
are  best  for  evening  wear;  and  of 
those  most  used,  uie  warm  hues, 
maize  and  pink,  are  more  effoctive 
when  unccHnbined  with  other  co- 
lours. White  impoverishes  them, 
and  black,  although  an  agreeable,  is 
so  positive  a  contrast,  as  to  savour 
somewhat  of  the  theatre ;  and  a  pink 
dress  is  ther^ore  more  ele^aat 
when  worn  with  flowers,  <&c.,  of  its 
own  colour,  whether  in  darker  or 
lighter  shades.  The  rose,  the  queen 
of  flowers,  has  been  instanced  as  a 
proof  that  green  and  pink  are  an 
agreeable  combination;  but  the 
leaves  of  the  rose  abound  in  light 
and  shadow,  and  being  in  laiger 
proportion,  form  as  it  were  a  ground 
to  the  rose,  in  which  character  green 
is  admissible.  Here  the  success  of  the 
combination  depends  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  one  colour  to  iiie  otner, 
one  of  the  chief  things  to  be  borne 
in  mind  when  selecting  coloured  de- 
signs for  dress.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
wreath  of  green  leaves  with  a  few 
rosebuds,  or  a  stray  rose  only,  inter- 
twined, the  effect  is  good;  but  a 
wreath  of  roses  with  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  green  leaves  is  offensive 
andglaring. 

Wnen  a  warm  and  cold  colour  are 
combined  in  coBtume,the  latter  should 
always  predominate :  thus  a  small 
quantity  ofpink  with  blue  is  good;  the 
reverseis disi^greeable ;  grey  and  pink 
also  harmonize  when  the  latter  is 
merely  the  accessory.  In  silk  and 
muslin  materials  for  dress,  where 
two  or  more  colours  are  oom- 
bined,  the  same  intensity  of  tone 
should  be  preserved,  and  the  ^eot 
may  be  listened  or  deepened  by 
the  addition  of  white  or  black ;  for 
in  dress  broad  and  striking  efiiacts 
are  seldom  desirable,  because  they 
tend  to  overwhelm  the  individual 
Whilst  white  may  be  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  the  colours  it  is  to  be 
combined  with,  and  is  good  in  equal 
quantity,  black  should  be  only  used 
in  smaller  or  equal  proportions.  As  a 
ground  it  is  bad,  the  hijght-oolouied 
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dflwgiiH  upoii  it  haTing  a  IxokBD  or 
spo^sr  WBct  at  a  little  distanoe, 
however  beaatifol  th^  may  ai^sear 
m.  delail ;  and  ilid  point  to  be  con- 
adared  in  choasmg  a  dreas,  sbawl, 
ftag  is  the  efieet  the  design  will 
piannt  to  the  ^e  at  a  little  dirtance, 
and  Yihgai  ananged  in  drapery. 

SimpliGiiy  of  pattern  is  therefore 
to  be  sought  fbTyflo  that  ntMifhakm  or 
nncertainly  may  be  avoided.  The 
ohine  or  diintz  Bilks,  so  rich  in 
design  and  oolonr,  aud  exquisite 
when  closely  examnied,  have  often 
the  &ttlt  wbea  made  np,  of  present- 
ing a  Tagne,  nnsatisfiMstQiy  efEeot 

FrashnesB  of  eoloor  is  anotiier 
pomt  of  great  oonaeqnenoe  in  tiiis 
murky  climate  of  ours,  and  is  to  be 
obtained  by  what  we  may  call  har- 
monioos  oonttasts.  Black  and 
white,  combined  witii  other  oolonrs, 
assiBt  also  to  preserve  it— the  one 
by  keeping  the  oolomrs  distinot  fiom 
each  other,  and  the  other  by  lighting 
them  up.  For  hwtanffR,  redand  bine, 
although  strong  contrasts,  woold 
look  heavy  and  even  dnll  in  a  dress 
mileas  combined  with  a  large  pro- 
portfton  of  white;  when  the  colours 
axe  kept  distinct,  do  not  blend,  or  pre- 
sent a  purple  hue  if  viewed  at  a  dis- 
tanoe,  «id  are  lighted  up  by  the  white 
so  as  to  presene  ifaeir  hrilliancy,  at 
the  same  time  that  tiie  general  ^ect 
is  veiieved  fxxxai  behxg  too  striking. 
The  Eiench  have  been  very  soc- 
cessfol  in  their  designs  ci  red,  blue, 
and  white  for  ribbons  and  silks. 
Two  or  tiizee  shades  (rf  colour  have 
often  an  ezoelknt  efifeot  used  to- 
gether ;  but  for  gronnds,  the  neotral 
and  what  people  term  quiet  oolonrs 
are  the  best  A  l%ht  green  or  slaty 
blue  often  throws  np  a  good  design, 
as  well,  however,  as  a  drab  or 
&WB ;  bat  no  warm  or  very  bright 
oolonr  is  desirable  iar  this  purpose : 
pink,  maize,  maa^e,  are  particularly 
objectionabiie.  Not  long  ago  when 
ladies  wore  flounces,  some  dresses 
might  be  seen  in  the  shop  windows, 
that  attracted  universal  admiration, 
fixna  the  richness  and  beauly  of  tiie 

?Kttem  and  hoes  on  the  flounce, 
hey  were  to  be  seen  in  all  colours, 
and  in  the  shop  looked  all  equally 
beautiful,  but  when  made  up  the 
bright  design,  against  the  pink  and 
maize  ground,  had  a  gaudy  and 


disjointed  aflEeci  !%•  eye  was  dis- 
tracted finom  the  pnk  of  the  dress  to 
the  white  ground  and  gay  colours 
of  tiie  flounce,  as  if  th«y  were  parts 
of  a  separate  costume.  The  same 
design  was,  however,  admirable,  with 
'a  grey  or  light  shade  of  &wn. 
The  general  effect  was  harDU»iioas, 
and  tibe  gay  oolomrs  of  the  pattern 
appeared  as  they  were  intended, 
like  a  rich  and  brilliant  boidering. 

Of  late  years,  however,  there  has 
been  so  great  an  improvement  in 
the  designs  for  dresses,  dbc.,  that  the 
Mr  ser  are  less  likely  to  err  in 
making  their  purchases,  than  they 
are  afterwards  in  wearing  them, 
when  the  putting  together  the  di^ 
forent  portions  of  modem  costome 
is  left  to  their  unaasBsted  taste,  or, 
worse  still,  to  tiiat  of  the  lady's 
maid.  We  once  heard  a  story  of  a 
lady,  who  being  in  want  of  a  maid, 
was  told  by  one  who  presented 
herself  for  the  situation,  '  That  she 
had  been  wuibmaiUon  maid  to  the 
Duchess  of .'  The  lady,  in  sur- 
prise, asked  in  what  her  duties  con- 
sisted ?  '  Oh !'  rephed  the  woman, 
'if  her  Grace,  for  instance,  woie  a 
blue  dress,  it  was  my  duty  to  select 
the  bonnet,  mantie,  &c.,  to  wear 
with  it'  We  believe,  that  practically, 
too  many  ladies  allow  then*  maids  to 
be  '  combination  maids,'  and  leave  to 
the  unrefined  taste  and  uneducated 
eye  of  a  servant,  a  selection  whicb 
should  always  be  their  own.  It  is 
only  thus  we  can  explain  such  a 
combination,  as  a  green  shawl  over  a 
chooohite-ooloared  diess;  a  blade 
hat  and  blue  veil  in  whi^  an  ex- 
alted personage  appeared  one  hot 
sommer's  day;  or  a  blue  dress, 
yellow  shawl,  and  jxink  bonnet  in 
which  we  saw  a  lady  of  rank  attired. 

Even  women  who  have  studied 
'  the  becoming '  with  success,  are 
sometimeB  very  unsuccessftd  in  ar- 
ranging the  whole  dress;  and  it  as 
perhaps  the  difScnlty  they  find  in 
combming  colours,  iliat  zoakes  so 
many  tsuke  refiige  in  ike  quiet 
shades,  and  causes  grey,  black,  and 
white,  worn  for  half-mourning,  to  be 
so  fovourite  a  combination  tX  all 
times.  They  feel  safe,  that  they  are 
not  offending  good  taste,  because 
'  they  are  so  quiet  in  their  dress.' 
But  why  should  the  bright,  oheerfol 
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colour  bo  baoished  from  costume? 
It  is  true,  that  the  white  jerkins  and 
blue  satin  vests  worn  by  tlie  gallants 
of  old,  when  we  had  no  tall  cliim- 
neys  emitting  volumes  of  smoke, 
and  when  wood  was  still  the  fuel  in 
the  noble's  house,  would  now  in  a 
day  look  nearly  as  black  as  the 
universal  cloth  of  man's  attii-e,  and 
are  therefore  well  discai'ded  by  the 
workers  of  life ;  but  woman's  appai-el 
is  still  susceptible  of  lively  variety, 
and  we  think  if  a  little  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  building  up  of 
the  £Eibric,  upon  the  dress  itself  as 
the  keystone  of  the  whole,  she 
would  find  out  that  bright  colours 
often  wear  as  well  as  the  useful 
browns,  slates,  &c.,  and  that  an  ap- 
pearance of  freshness  may  be  long 
kept  up  by  attention  to  that  which 
is  added. 

The  general  rules,  we  adopt  for  the 
decoration  or  furnishing  of  our  rooms, 
may  be  applied  to  costume.  There,  we 
reserve  the  darker,  heavier  colour  for 
the  ground  or  lower  part  of  the  room, 
keeping  the  light,  transparent  colour 
for  the  upper  portions ;  and  if  our 
chintz  and  hangings  are  gay  and 
varied,  we  select  a  carpet  tiiat  is 
unobtrusive  in  design  and  colour. 
Now  the  dress  may  be  considered 
the  groundwork  of  the  whole  toilette. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  of  a  neutral  or 
sober  hue,  the  rest  of  the  design 
may  be  a  contract  in  brighter 
colours;  if,  on  the  contrary,  this 
groundwork  is  of  a  warm  tone,  or 
full  colour,  the  rest  of  the  com- 
position should  be  subservient  to  it, 
either  modifying  it  by  the  addition 
of  some  neutralizing  colour,  or  har- 
monizing with  it  in  lighter  shades, 
eitiier  of  its  own,  or  -some  concor- 
dant hue ;  for  it  is  not  necessary  to 
preeerve  the  same  intensity  of  tone 
m  the  different  pajrts  of  dress ;  gene- 
rcdly  enpeaking  the  reverse  has  the 
best  effect  A  dark-blue  dress  and 
a  black  mantle  is  lighted  up  by  a 
pink  bonnet,  when  a  red  would  be 
heavy  and  ugly. 

In  walking  costome,  the  bonnet, 
as  the  highest  point,  should  also  be 
tiie  light^t ;  it  is  the  place  where  a 
bit  of  bright  colour  may  be  intro- 


duced with  tlie  greatest  success. 
If  it  repeats  the  hue  of  the  dress 
some  otlier  colour  should  bo  intro- 
duced into  the  shawl  or  mantle. 
From  the  extreme  of  half  a  dozen 
coloiu^,  iHJople  of  late  have  rushed 
into  the  other,  of  only  employing 
one.  We  sometimes  see  figures  all 
hhif,  all  hrow7i,a,\l  mauve.  No  artist 
would  paint  his  draperies  of  one 
imbroken  hue.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  poverty  of  such  a  composition, 
he  knows  that  the  eye,  missing  the 
relief  of  variety,  would  be  wearied 
and  offended ;  the  result  is  equally 
disagreeable  in  dress.  Any  one  of 
these  three  colours,  however,  mixed 
with  black  or  white  become  agree- 
able, without  the  uniqueness  of  the 
costiune,  the  point  probably  aimed 
at,  being  disturbed.  The  delicate 
colour  called  mauve  especially  re- 
quires to  be  enlivened  by  a  little 
white  near  it :  without  this  contrast 
to  heighten  its  colour  when  in  a 
large  mass,  it  is  apt  to  look  languid, 
or  &ded. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
colours  may  with  propriety  lie  used 
in  a  costume,  for  so  much  depends 
upon  the  harmonious  arrangement 
of  them ;  but  as  a  general  rule  two, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  black 
or  white,  are  sufficient. 

We  cannot,  in  conclusion,  think 
that  a  httle  study  of  the  harmony  of 
colour  in  dress  is  beneath  any 
woman's  notice,  or  that  it  is  fisur  to 
stigmatize  those  who  have  success- 
fully given  some  attention  to  it,  as 
vain.  '  Whether  we  eat  or  drink,* 
says  St.  Paul, '  we  may  do  it  to  the 
glory  of  God  ;*  and  George  Herbert 
declares  that  sweeping  the  room 
may  be  done  in  the  same  spirit. 
Surely,  then,  the  necessary  adorn- 
ment and  care  of  his  feurest  work 
may  be  carried  out  in  the  same  view ; 
and  if  man's  companion,  whilst 
striving  to  be  the  comfort  of  his 
home,  should  at  the  same  time  desire 
and  succeed  in  becoming,  literally 
speaking,  the  '  Delight  of  his  eyes/ 
she  need  not  deem  that  time  quite 
misspent,  which  she  dedicated  to  the 
study  of  the  art  of  dress. 
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(jLLVSTRkTED  BT  J.  E.  MiLLAIS.) 
'  De  rebus  Veneficif .' 

IN  Eeirick  Ha'  whs  noble  cheer. 
The  lichtB  were  finely  blinkin. 
The  host  and  his  four  cronies  dear 
Set  honestly  to  drinkin. 

Wild  Steenie  Johnston,  king  and  laird 

For  miles  o'  conntiy  round  him. 
Ne'er  showed  to  gaest  his  cellar  spared, 

In  claret  he  would  dround  him. 

Kind,  frank,  and  free,  to  yonng  and  aold. 

Yet  jealous  for  his  order. 
And  eke  a  hunter  skilled  and  hauld, 

Weel  &med  o'er  a'  the  border. 

Bare  wine  had  Steenie,  red  and  pale. 

And  routh  o'  jest  and  stoiy ; 
His  meny  guests  gae  tale  for  tale. 

The  kurd  was  in  bis  glory. 

And  round  went  feats  of  hare  and  stag. 

Killed  clean  or  'scapin'  barely; 
When  Steenie  said  that  ane  micht  brag 

That  she  had  beat  him  fiurly. 

He  tell'd  them  how  that  cursed  hare 

Had  wrought  him  muckle  evil. 
Lost  half  his  grews,  aft  blawn  his  mare. 

And  maun  be^  witch  or  deeyil. 

That  he  would  gie  his  primest  stot' 

To  grip  the  jaud  and  maul  her. 
But  fient  a  dog  in  a'  his  lot 

Had  chance  to  orerhaul  her. 

As  he  yet  «pek,  in  wi'  a  bound 

Bushed  Jock,  his  wits  berefb  him. 
To  tell  the  laird  about  a  hound 

By  some  strange  warlock  left  him. 

This  Jock,  o'er  Steenie's  men  was  chief, 

A  lang-legg'd  loon,  and  wiry ; 
For  speed  and  wind,  maist  past  belief. 

In  temper^  doure  and  fiery. 

He  gasped  out  that  a  wee  grey  man 

Had  Drought  him  in  a  tether, 
Scraich'd  '  for  the  laird,'  refused  a  dram, 

And  sped  across  the  heather. 

Then  up  rose  Steenie  and  his  crew 

(Jock  leadin'  to  the  stable) 
A' jrieg*  to  see  if  this  weird  grew 

Was  no'  some  drucken  fable. 

>  Maun  be — ^Must  be.  '  Stoi-^BuUook.  *  Gleg — Anxiously  wide  awak^j 
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i>ut  thoro  he  stood— smooth  Mack  as  iiii'ht. 

His  een  cnougli  to  W^r  yt», 
A  tall  swank  hound,  (U'(|>-mftilo  yet  licht, 

Wi'  devilish  look  and  eerie/ 

And  R(K>th  he  was  a  likelv  tvke, 
Thin-jaw'd  an<l  lanp  in  P'ip, 

('lean-le^p:'d,  and  l)aekit  hke  a  dyke. 
If  Ls  tail  as  fine's  a  whip. 

Baith  Charlie  Ker  and  ^Villie  Scott — 
Kare  judges,  keen  and  suiv — 

Declared  him  free  o'  flaw  or  K])ot, 
A  matchless  hound  and  pure. 

ZS'ow  Stymie's  ho|)es  boiled  up  Ws  blood. 
He'd  p^ip  the  witch  at  last — 

A'owed  she  should  eat  her  last  of  food 
Afore  twa  days  had  past. 

il(^  sent  out  drink  amang  the  men. 

No  stintit,  I'm  jalousin', 
Then  wi'  his  friends  gaed  roarin'  ben 

To  wind  up  the  carousin'. 


CHAPTER  n. 

At  breakfost  every  man  appeared 

For  wine  and  pasty  ready. 
Not  like  townsfolks  wi'  revel  blear'd, 

But  sportsmen  hale  and  steady. 

Nae  laggards  they,  to  lie  in  bed 

That  clear  October  momin*, 
While  Steenie's  board  was  deftly  spread. 

And  daughter  fair  adomin'. 

For  though  his  wife  had  lang  been  dead. 

Yet  wasna  he  left  lonely, 
'  May '  bravely  graced  his  table  head, 

His  dear-lo'ed  child — his  only. 

Ah  me !  she  was  a  winsome  maid. 

Ye  couldna  fand  her  marrow 
Had  ye  sought  through  a'  Scotland  braid, 

Frae  John  o*  Groat's  to  Yarrow. 

Her  fair  young  face  was  free  o'  guile. 
Her  een  were  heaven's  bluest, 

A  heart  blinked  out  in  every  smile. 
The  gentlest  and  the  truest. 

Just  like  a  &wn,  sae  lithe  and  licht. 
Her  foot  scarce  bent  the  daisy. 

Her  shapely  ankles,  trim  and  ticht, 
Drave  a'  the  gallants  crazy. 

May's  cheery  vmce,  that  music  best 

In  festive  ha'  and  shealin', 
Oft  soothin'  fell  on  miiKls  distrest. 

Like  low  rich  anthem  steaUn'. 

*  Eerie — SaggeetiBg  the  uncftrthly. 
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Whiles  glad— as  lark  that  sisgB  and  floats 

Through  a'  the  blue  lift  roamin'. 
Whiles  eud— -as  cuckoo's  twa  sweet  notes 

In  summer's  dewy  gloamin'. 

But  to  my  tale.    The  breakfiut  post. 

They  started  for  the  stable, 
A'  skunyin'  to  be  mounted  ftst^ 

And  makin'  din  like  BabeL 

Aff  grewB  and  gillies  through  the  yett/ 

Aud  Steenie  on  his  mare, 
Aff  guests,  and  last  the  homid  o'  jet, 

Lang  Jock's  especial  care. 

Awa'  they  set  in  merry  mood. 

Through  thiiving  turn  and  pair  land. 
Past  Jock's  snug  house,  by  Elkin  Woodj 

And  out  upon  the  muirland. 

The  day  was  grand,  the  heather  dry. 

And  a'  in  glorious  fettle. 
Nor  lang  ere  they  had  chance  to  try 

Baith  hounds'  and  horses'  mettle. 

Twa  hares  were  killed  on  Duny  Mom,  * 

Ane  lost  on  craigs  o'  Tumlit ; 
But  this  was  reckoned  litlie  loss. 

The  true  wark  was  to  come  yet.  ' 

So  on  they  went  richt  o'er  the  hill. 

And  down  the  bum  o'  Stainly, 
Then  crossed  it  near  the  BeTil's  Mill, 

An  ill-£Euned  place,  and  lanely. 

For  in  the  biggin  by  the  linn, 

Liyed  Eppy  WaU,  nane  steered  her, 
A  cank^ed  cione,  though  weak  and  thin. 

The  boldest  huntsman  kaxed  her. 

An  CTil  witch,  in  Tile  repute, 

Frae  kith  and  kindred  driven ; 
Uncanny  was  she,  past  dispute, 

Wha  yexed  her,  ne'er  had  thriren. 

That  Eppy  kent  about  the  hare, 

Lang  Jock  had  strong  suspicioD, 
But  f«ufu'  o'  sic  kittle  ware,* 

Said  nought— but  took  a  sneeshin.^ 

They  quickly  crossed  the  lang  black  muir. 

To  near  the  Brae  o'  Lochtor, 
Whar,  Steenie  said,  that  he  was  sure 

To  find  the  game  they  sought  for.  ^ 

As  yet,  twa  dogs  had  dune  nae  wads. 

Bed  GlayeiB,  famed  and  &st. 
Was  coupled  wi'  the  stranger  dark. 

Their  time  was  come  at  last 

'  Now,'  Steenie  says,  *  we're  near  ttw  place. 

And  if  she's  no  been  flittm'. 
Prepare  ye  for  a  deeriiish  race, 

It's  here  the  jaud's  aye  sittin'.' 

«  Yctt— Gate.  •  Sic  kitUe  wm— Swti  (faog^i 
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So  "warily  they  songht  the  ground, 
'Mang  ferns,  and  Ktanes,  and  rashes. 

Ilk  heather  patch,  ilk  likely  mound. 
The  very  holes  and  plashes. 

Ho !  mark !     The  laird  his  bridle  mgs,* 

And  to  an  oath  gives  vent, 
'  Be  canny  there ;  bring  up  the  dogs ; 

I  see  her  in  the  bent/ 

On— slow,  they  move — wi'  bated  breath, 

Each  man  that  moment  feels. 
Crack !  goes  the  whip — now  life  or  death — 

The  hounds  are  at  her  heels. 

Awa'  she  skimmed  alang  the  bum 

Straight  for  the  Devil's  Mill, 
But  cleverly  she  got  a  turn. 

And  fiurly  took  the  hill. 

On,  on,  o'er  rock  and  brackneck  slap 
The  horsemen  rattled  scaithless. 

The  men  and  Jock  sune  reached  the  tap, 
Forfoughten,  sair,  and  breathless. 

The  hare  and  hounds  were  rinnin  clear. 
Now  little  fear  they'd  tint  her. 

The  black  dog  lyin'  vicious  near. 
The  red  no'  &r  ahint  her. 

Now  for  her  death  and  Steenie's  vow. 

It's  plain  he  wasna  leein', 
But  hoolie !  •  pussy's  roimd  a  know, 

And  hame  for  life  she's  fleein'. 

Back  like  the  wind  she's  through  the  men, 
A'  screechin'  like  mad  women. 

Nor  leefit,  friend  Jock — wha  there  and  then 
Behaved  maist  like  a  demon. 

Ah !  little  wonder  that  he  curst, 

Afi  past  the  linuner*^  spangs. 
The  red  dog  deein'  wi'  the  burst — 

Anither  o'  Jock's  wrangs. 

Bicht  down  the  hill  ahint  the  chace. 

They  follow  helterskelter, 
That  devil's  hound  is  mendin'  pace. 

She  dies  now,  fiEulin'  shelter. 

Now  at  her  dash  the  black  dog  goes. 
By  Eppie's  door  she's  coupit," 

Whew  1  jinkin  clear  afore  his  nose. 
She's  through  the  window  loupit." 

Straight  up  they  rush  to  Eppie's  door, 
Wnilk  Steenie's  kicks  near  drave  in. 

The  black  dog  foamin'  like  a  boar, 
Lang  Jock,  just  wild  and  ravin'. 

•  Rngi— Pnllf.  >^  Limmeiv-Wickedjnde. 

*  Hoolie— An  txdamatioa  equivalent  to        ^^  Coupii— Turned  orer. 
'  don't  halloo  till  you're  out  of  tiie  wood.*  "  Louptt— Jumped.    , 
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Short  time  was  ta'en  to  burst  in  richt, 

The  door  was  auld  and  rotten, 
Nae  hare  was  there — but  sic  a  sicht 

Ab  ne'er  would  be  forgotten. 

For  on  the  bed,  without  a  stitch, 

Auld  Eppy  swat  and  panted. 
An  arrant  and  oonyicted  witch, 

Gould  better  proof  be  wanted  ? 

Nane  spak  a  word— a'  still  as  death  ' 

In  that  o'ercrowded  biggin, 
Sa^e  hare-witch  Eppie's  laboured  breath. 

That  shook  the  yery  riggin." 

So  there  they  stood,  wi'  every  richt 

Her  cantrip  to  deplore. 
Sick  cows,  miscarriage,  brazy,  blicht. 

Now  brought  to  Eppy's  door. 

And  Steenie's  een  were  flashin'  fire. 

Just  what  he'd  lang  suspected. 
At  last  out  burst  his  pent-up  ire. 

Nor  was  Jock's  curse  neglected. 

'  Lef  s  bum  the  witch,'  ilk  huntsman  cries, 

A'  in  a  passion  towerin', 
'  Lef  s  bum  her,  as  she  pechin  lyes 

Wi'  evil  aspec'  glowerin'.' 

Dry  whins  and  driftwood  left  by  spates,'^ 

They  carry  fast  and  able, 
Jock  fleein'  back  and  fore  wi'  peats 

He  &nd  ahint  the  gable. 

The  witch's  evil  end  was  come. 

The  biggin  watched  securely, 
A  muckle  stane  laid  on  the  lum,^' 

At  Jock's  suggestion  purely. 

The  wark  made  sicker  out  and  in, 
;  The  bonfire  fiurly  happit, 

A  licht  was  struck— a  blazin'  whin 
In  at  the  window  stappil 

The  fire  soon  cracklin'  fierce  and  braw. 

Gam'  through  the  window  flamin'. 
With  Eppy's  fearfii'  threats  on  a'. 

O'er  blasphemous  for  namin'. 

Her  curse  fell  warst  on  Steenie's  head. 

And  viciously  she  sent  it. 
Her  hate  she  noured  like  molten  lead. 

And  swore  ne  would  repent  it 

Around  the  fire  the  men  stand  glum. 

The  rafters  heeze  and  crack. 
The  stane  cam'  hirstlin'  aff  the  lum. 

And  broke  the  black  dog's  back. 

When  out  the  lum  auld  Eppy  flew, 

Jock  trembled  at  her  clamour. 
As  skirlin'  out, '  Ye'U  me,  ye'll  me  I' 

She  left  them  in  a  glamour. 

»  Rlggin--Boof.  M  Spatei— Rirer  floods.  »  Lum— Ohimnej. 
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A  while  they  siixxl — their  eiul  wjis  \*Tou^ht, 
Then  hamewanis  took  their  way, 

In  though tfu'  fear  this  work  was  fraught 
\Vi'  dool  some  future  day. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Time  had  gaen  by,  but  Eppy's  cun>e 

rrovtxi  far  frat*  vainly  vented, 
A  ruined  man  in  health  and  i)urse, 

l*oor  Steenie  sair  repented. 

Ilis  Bheep  and  cattle  didna  thrive, 

Misfortunes  a*  w^emed  blended, 
AVi'  lawin'  tt^nants  forced  to  strive, 

Ilis  course  was  fairly  ended. 

His  bonny  May  (warst  blow  of  a*) 

Gaed  gently  in  a  dwinin',** 
And  left  him  in  the  lonely  ba' 

Heartbroken  and  repiniu'. 

Soon  cam'  the  final  vengefu'  wave, 

The  curse  completed  duly — 
He  rests  witliin  lus  silent  gravo 

By  them  he  lo*ed  so  truly. 

And  mony  a  year  since  then  has  jDast, 

The  ha*s  a  ruin  dreary, 
The  hoolet  shelters  frae  the  blast, 

Whaur  a'  was  ance  so  cheery. 

Yet  Eppy's  blackened  cairn  still  stands 

To  mark  this  tale  of  woe ; 
But  Steenie's  lands  have  a*  changed  hands — 

To  strangers — lang  ago. 

T.W. 

*•  Dwinin* — Consumptioo.    • 


ANOTHEE  DAY  AT  THE  EXHIBITION : 


IT  is,  as  our  juvenile  Premier  said 
at  the  Academy  dinner,  beyond 
dispute  that,  at  the  International 
Exnibition, '  our  English  artiste  hold 
their  own.'  But  in  comj^ring  the 
English  with  the  foreign  pictnm,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  ours  re- 
present the  art  of  more  than  a  cen* 
tury,  the  others  of  less  than  half 
that  time;  and  that  France,  our 
strongest  competitor,  sends  only  the 
work  of  about  the  last  dozen  years. 

Looking  at  the  collection  as  a 
whole,  the  visitor,  especially  if  he 
has  just  left  the  foreign  sectian,  ia 


sure  to  be  struck  by  the  diversily 
of  style  and  dissimilarity  of  manner 
of  our  painters.  From  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  there  is  constant 
change.  Not  progression,  neces- 
sarily; for  the  change  is  plainly 
due  to  })er8(nial  habite  and  idio- 
syncracies,  and  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  French  painters  for  example, 
an  outgrowth  from  a  particular 
master,  or  engrafted  on  the  tradi- 
tioDB  of  the  school.  Hence  French 
critics,  accustomed  to  see  in  ail 
their  artiste  a  sort  of  ftmily  like- 
ness, or  aUe  to  refiar  aU  to  a  fow 
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leading  8todcs,a]]iiiOBt  inviikMy  cry 
oat  against  the  '  ixrogolarity '  of 
"RtigliwH  art  and  the  'eooentricities' 
of  the  artists.  A  French  jpuntfir 
voald  at  onee  trace  back  his  ped^ 
gree  by  imbroken  links  to  the  foimder 
of  the  school :  but  which  of  oms 
can  daim  the  smallest  afiSnity  to 
Hogarth  or  B^yndds? 

The  collection  commeiioes  with 
Hogarth  as  the  founder  of  the  school 
— though  of  oonzse  there  were 
TingiiHh  painters  before  Hogarth.- 
Thnrty-thiee  of  his  pictures  are  here, 
from  his '  GonTersation  at  Wansteod 
House'  (86),  the  earliest  of  what  are 
known  as  his '  Conyersation  pieces/ 
and  painted  before  1730,  up  to  the 
'  Election '  series,  what  is  Im  of  the 
'Harlofs  Progress,'  and  the  'Bake's 
Progress,'  the  rarest  and  richest 
firmts  of  his  unriTalled  genius. 
These,  with  his  portndtB  of  lus  wife 
and  of  Captain  Coram,  the '  Strolling 
Actresses,'  and  the'  March  to  Fincb- 
ky,'  amply  suffice  to  Tindicate  his 
title  to  eminence  as  a  painter,  as 
well  as  to  a  place  wholly  apart  as  a 
satirist,  and  as  the  first  and  most 
suggestiTe  of  pictorial  humorists. 
Had  we  such  works  here  as  Penny's 
'  Virtue  Bewarded,'  and  its  com- 
panioD,  'Profligacy  Punished,'  and 
Korthcote's  series  €ii  the  'Modest 
Qhrl  and  the  Wanton,'  we  should  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  influence  exerted 
hj  Hogarth  od.  his  immediate  suc- 
oessoiB,  and  how  fiur  academic  teach- 
ing modified  or  counteracted  that 
influence.  As  it  is,  we  must  pass 
OTer  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  yean  to 
see,  in  Bird  and  WiUdei  in  what  way 
subjects  in  any  sort  analogous  to 
those  of  Hogarth  were  treated.  But 
here — ^unless  it  be  in  WiDde's  earliest 
picture,  the  'Pitlessie  Fair'  (278), 
painted  in  1804 — no  trace  of  Ho- 
garth's influence  is  discernible,  either 
in  motiye,  moral,  or  manner. 

Beynolds,  who  divides  with  Ho* 
garth  the  place  of  fouzKier  of  the 
school,  is  in  considerable  force ;  and 
so,  as  regards  portraitore,  is  his 
nval  Qfltnsboroi^^.  Of  late  years 
the  admiration  of  Gainsborough  as 
a  portrait  painter  has  been  stmdily 
gaining  ground.  Even  his  slight 
and  dtetefay  execution— what  Befj- 
nokb  called  'his  want  of  preoiBioa 
and  finiih'-^  more  heinous  sin  fat 


tiie  0f&i  of  oar  yongest  gawration 
of  aHrcritiGS  than  in  Be^iolds's — 
has  not  been  able  to  rsprsH,  faaidly 
even  to  qualify,  the  genconl  admiia- 
tion.  But,  with  our  usual  perversity 
in  such  matters,  we  can  now  only 
praise  Gainsborough  at  the  expense 
of  BeynoldsL  A  great  nustabe;  to 
the  two  men  occupy  quite  difierent 
thrones.  Gainsborough,  as  we  have 
here  sufScient  evidence,  painted 
young  ladies  with  a  charming  frank- 
ness, jciaivet^,  and  grace,  in  particu- 
lar instances,  at  least,  unrivalled. 
He  also,  as  is  shown  in  the 'Blue 
^y  '(31)'  psuited  youths  as  well  as 
he  painted  ladies.  But  his  power  was 
oQi&ned  within  narrower  bounds, 
and  altogether  of  a  feebler  kind,  his 
knowledge  more  limited,  and  his 
technical  skill  and  insight  &r  lass 
than  tiiat  of  Beynolds.  He  repre- 
sented feminine  elegance  and  loveli- 
ness at  least  asweUlas  8ir  Joshua, 
but  not  feminine  intellect  or  dignity ; 
and  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  so 
depicting  manly  strragth  and  cha- 
racter, or  infimtile  sweetness  and 
beauty.  Georgiana  'the  Beautiful, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,'  who  won  by 
her  good  looks  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion for  Charles  James  Fox,  is  here 
painted  in  the  full  flush  of  youth 
and  beauty  both  by  Beynolds  (76) 
and  Gainsborough  (7a),  and,  haia 
as  it  is  to  choose  between  them,  the 
prize,  we  think,  belongs  to  the  latter. 
But  the  same  fiiir  duchess  is  again 
represented  by  Beynolds  (No.  60), 
and  this  time  somewhat  more  ma- 
tronly in  character.  She  is  seated, 
her  &oe  seen  in  profile,  playing  with 
the  child  on  her  lap ;  as  happy,  un- 
afliected  a  mother  and  child  as  eyes 
could  wish  to  gaae  uj^oa,  and  a  pic- 
ture to  delight  every  painter^s  heart 
by  its  eaey  mastery  of  execution  and 
subdued  splendour  of  colour.  Bey- 
nolds, we  feel  at  once,  might  have 
paintad  Gainsborough's '  Lady  Ligo- 
nier,'  or '  Lady  de  Dunstanville '  (49, 
50),  but  Gflonsborough  could  no 
moie  have  painted  this '  Dodiess  of 
Devonshire  and  her  Child,'  than  he 
could  'Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic 
Muse'  (no),  or  pretty  prim  bttle 
'  Penelope  Boothby '  (70),  the '  Prin- 
cess Sophia'  (64)  frolicking  with 
her  dog;  or  the  'Lord  Heatiifield' 
in  the  National  Qalleiy— a  paetnie 
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■which  might  well  have  been  placed 
here. 

But  though  Reynolds  was  altoge- 
ther a  man  of  larger  capacity— artis- 
tic as  well  as  mental — than  Gains- 
borough, there  was  a  branch  of  art, 
and  that  in  which  he  always  asserted 
lay  his  real  strength,  in  which  Gains- 
borough had  no  fear  of  rivalry  from 
Reynolds  or  any  one  else.  The 
'Cottage  Door*  (95)  is  one  of  the 
representative  works  of  the  English 
school.  Gainsborough  was,  in  truth, 
the  first  painter  of  the  poetry  of 
homely  English  scenery.  But  of 
his  landscapes  proper  we  have  not 
here  a  first-rate  example;  certainly 
not  one  where,  as  he  loved  to  see 
tliem,  the  heavy  trees  are  sleeping 
in  the  still  glowing  summer  twi- 
light ;  or  as  from  the  skirts  of  a  wood, 
or  at  the  curve  of  a  green  lane,  a 
market-cart  or  hay-wain  is  descend- 
ing to  the  shallow  ford,  and  the  last 
glmt  of  the  western  sun,  breaking 
through  the  thick-crowded  boughs, 
flusheBthe  cheeks  of  the  light-hearted 
peasant  girls,  who  are  riding  home 
from  meadow  or  market.  A  land- 
scape in  which  you  feel  that  you 
have  before  you  at  once  a  picture 
and  a  poem,  and  one  in  which  hu- 
man sentiment  is  mingled  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  nobleness  of  every- 
day nature  when  seen  under  favour- 
ing conditions. 

In  the  hands  of  shallow  imitators 
this  style  of  landscape  would  have 
degenerated  into  utter  vulgarity. 
That  it  was  saved  from  this  we  owe 
to  the  example  of  Wilson.  He  may 
have  been  mistaken,  as  we  think  he 
was,  in  seeking  inspiration  from  the 
ancient  mythology;  but  constantly 
striving  aiter  elevation  of  style  and 
grandeur  of  form,  he  to  a  great  ex- 
tent gained  what  he  sought,  and  the 
calm  dignity  of  his  compositions 
could  not  but  rebuke  the  slovenly 
inaccuracy  of  manner,  and  narrow 
range  of  thought,  displayed  in  the 
worn  of  men  hke  Morland,  Faiing- 
ton,  and  others  of  the  following  gene- 
ration. Accordingly,  when  there 
arose  landscape  painters  of  a  higher 
grade,  it  was  to  Wilson — as  may  be 
seen  in  the  earlier  works  of  Turner 
and  his  associates — that  they  looked 
for  guidance.  Wilson  has  but  few 
pictures  here.    The  finest  are  the 


pair  of  classical  landscapes  (61,  62) 
from  the  National  Gallery,  and  Mi. 
Munro's  *  Niobe '  (83).  A  small  but 
favourable  example  of  his  manner  of 
treating  simple  native  scenery  occimi 
in  No.  104,  a '  View  on  the  Dee' — 
very  like  the  reality,  as  every  one 
who  has  followed  the  Dee  with  rod 
or  pencil  will  acknowledge,  but  over- 
laid with  something  of  Italian  senti- 
ment 

English  historical  painting  arose 
with  Benjamin  West.  Not  a  very 
desirable  paternity,  perhaps,  but 
one  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  What 
was  good  and  genuine  in  his  art 
may  he  seen  in  the  *  Death  of  Gene- 
ral Wolfe'  (123).  His  more  pre- 
tentious works,  whether  from  sacred 
or  profane  history — there  are  none 
of  his  many  hundreds  of  the  former 
here,  and  only  two  of  the  latter,  the 
'  Departure  of  R^gulus*  (9a),  and  the 
*  Oath  of  Hannibal'  (161)— may  be 
passed  by  as  mere  ac^emic  prelec- 
tions, prepared  after  the  formulas  of 
Lairesse  and  RafiiEielle  Mengs.  His 
'Death  of  Wolfe'  was  the  first  essay 
in  England  (if  not  in  Europe)  to  re- 
present a  contemporary  event  with 
the  personage  in  their  actual  cos- 
tumes. And  it  really  required  some 
courage  to  do  this.  West's  brother 
painters  were  astonished  at  his  te- 
merity; the  dilettanti  were  utterly 
horrified.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as 
representative  of  the  one  class,  and 
the  painter's  patron.  Archbishop 
Drununond,  as  representing  the 
other,  made  a  formal  remonstrance 
when  his  intention  became  known. 
Even  the  king  was  moved  to  interfere. 
But  the  Qu&er  painter  was  firm : 
his  picture  was  acknowledged  to  be 
a  success :  Reynolds  declared  that  it 
would  occasion  a  revolution  in  art, 
and  whetiier  it  did  so  or  not,  nobody 
would  now  dream  of  painting  such 
a  subject  in  any  other  manner.  But 
West  was  not  suffered  to  cany  off 
ihe  honours  unopposed.  To  prove 
practically  that  he  was  wrong,  two 
other  pictures  of  the  same  subject 
were  painted  by  two  of  the  most 
prominent  artists  of  the  time. 
Barry  painted  the  '  Death  of  Gene- 
ral Wolfe,'  with  the  general  and  his 
soldiers  in  conventional  classic  cos- 
tume (only  making  some  of  them 
absolutely  naked,  in  order  to  show 
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his  drawing);  whilst  Penny,  then 
professor  of  painting  at  the  Boyal 
Aoeidemy,  hy  way  of  showing  that 
West  was  wrong  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples, painted  the  dying  general, 
not  as  West  had  represented  him, 
surrounded  by  his  staff  and  amidst 
his  sorrowing  warriors,  but,  as  the 
event  actually  occuned,  attdided  by 
two  or  three  only    of  his  grena- 
diers.   Penny's  picture,  like  West's, 
was  engraved,  and  was  very  ^ 
pular;  but  judging  from  the  print 
(we  have  not  seen  the  paiuting),  it 
must  have  been  a  very  poor  alhir. 
We  should  have  been  glad,  however, 
had   it  been   possible   to   procure 
them,  to  have  seen  in  an  eznibition 
meant  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  English  school,  these  three  pic- 
tures placed  together.    West  was 
foUowol,  and  in  some  respects  sur- 
passed, in  this  style  of  painting  by 
Copley,  the  father  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  of  whose  manner  there  is  a 
good  example,  the  '  Death  of  Major 
Pierson  at  Jersey,'  evidently  sug- 
gested by  West's  '  Death  of  Wolfe.' 
Time  would  £edl — wereit  needful  or 
desirable — ^to  notice  the  other  paint- 
ers of  this  period,  examples  of  whose 
manner  are  here— the  Opies,  North- 
cotas,  and  the  like — ^who  took  up 
historical  painting  as  a  relief  from 
the  drudgery  of  portraiture,  or  as 
an   occupation   when   sittera  were 
few,  and,  perchance,  Alderman  Boy- 
dell  was  liberal.    Nor  need  more  be 
done   than    point  attention  to  the 
works  of  a  more  adventurous  wight, 
whose  name  frequently  occurs  but 
whose   pictures   are    now   seldom 
seen,   Henry   Fuseli,    and    whose 
'  Nightmare'  (213)  and  nightmareish 
'Ithuriel   and   Satan'    (211),   and 
CEdipus  (325),  will  serve  to  show 
what  in  those  days  were  r^;arded  as 
flights  towards  the  highest  heaven 
of  invention. 

Barry  and  Haydon — who  always 
recur  to  the  memory  as  almost 
parallel  examples  of  misdirected 
ability  and  uncontrolled  self-esteem, 
preachers  of  'high  art,'  and  the 
worship  of  the  great  masters  in  an 
unbelieving  age,  men  whom  neither 
flattery  nor  povenrty ,  nor  even  n^lect, 
could  turn  from  their  purpose,  but 
who  were  ever  talking,  and  writing, 
and  wrangling,  when  they  should 


have  been  painting — both  have  works 
here,  and  the  works  of  both  too 
clearly  prove  that  they  had  mis- 
taken their  vocation.  Tet  there  is 
enough  of  perception  and  feeling  in 
Barry's  '^pulsion  of  Adam  and 
£ve'  (82),  and  of  expression  and 
power  in  Haydon's  'Judgment  of 
Solomon'  (269),  to  show  that  in 
each  there  was  true  artistic  capa- 
city if  it  had  been  better  trained  and 
better  directed. 

Of  the  subject  painters  of  the 
second  great  period  of  English  art, 
Wilkie  was  unquestionably  the  most 
eminent    He  is  well  represented  in 
all  his  phases.    His  earliest  work, 
'Pitlessie   Fair,'  has  already  be^n 
referred  to.    It  is  a  picture  of  great 
promise,  perhaps  of  greater  promise 
than  his  subsequent  career  mlflUed. 
For  admirable  as  are  such  works  as 
the  '  Blind  Man's  Buff'  (282),  the 
'Penny  Wedding'  (277),  and  'The 
YUlage  Festival' (28 1 ),  and  great  as  is 
the  advance  iu  techmcal  sMll  which 
they  display,  there  is  wanting  ru 
them  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of 
the  earlier  work.    The  painter  had 
become  corrupted  by  'good society' 
and  conventionality;  was  becoming 
entangled  with  sophistical  theories, 
and  leaning  unduly  on  'the   old 
masters,'  instead  of  looking  imme- 
diately to  nature  for  guidance,  and 
following   the   bent    of    his   own 
genius.    In  these  works  we  seethe 
influence    of     the     Netherlandish 
masters,  who  were  most  of  all  the 
old  painters  in  accordance  with  his 
own  turn  of  mind;  but  in  'The 
Parish  Beadle'   (276),  painted    in 
1823,  we  find  a  new  and  less  con- 
gruous influence  at  work,  whHe  in 
the  Spanish   pictures,  painted   in 
1826  and  following  yeara,  he  has 
abandoned  his  own  style  for  one 
utterly  foreign  and  corrupt 

Alongside  the  Wilkie  pictures  are 
several  by  contemporaries  every 
way  worthy  of  him — ^Leslie,  New- 
ton, Mulready,  and  others ;  but  who 
differed  from  him  in  being  for  the 
most  part  illustrative  ratiier  than 
creative  painters ;  that  is,  instead  of 
inventing  an  incident  as  he  did,  they 
usually  chose  a  theme  from  a  poet 
or  novelist,  or  from  some  of  the  by- 
ways of  history.  Of  these,  the 
most  original  in  conception,  kindly 
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in  flantnne&t,  and  xisftned  in  iiwt- 
ment,  perhaps,  was  Leslie,  by  whom 
thoe  aie  eteven  yeiy  cbarmiBg 
examides,  not  all,  of  cofarse,  of 
equal  merit,  bat  aU.  full  of  inte- 
rest, and  some  of  them  ins  Teiy 
best:  it  is  enoogh  to  name  his 
'  Sancho  Panza  in  the  Apartment  of 
the  Bachess'  (544)1  'Sir  Boger  de 
Coyerley'  (355),  and  'Children 
playing  at  Hoises'  (342)'  Newton, 
lost  before  his  fine  gemns  was 
thoroaghly  matnred,  has  here  his 
'Shylock  and  Jessica'  (394),'Tanck 
and  the  Grisette'  (330),  and  three 
or  foor  more,  the  best  of  all  being 
'  The  Yicar  of  Wakefield  reconciling 
his  wife  to  OliTia'  (319) ;  and  how 
exquisite  in  feeling  is  that  figure  of 
pocMT  Mrs.  Primrose  strog^mg  be- 
tween her  motherly  t^ademeBS  and 
her  stem  sense  of  womaiily  duty, 
longing  to  yield  yet  striving  to 
maintain  a  show  of  firmness,  dntdi- 
ing  her  apron  almost  hystericaUy  in 
a  vain  effort  to  restrain  the  tears 
thiBt  will  come!  And  how  qniet 
and  Bidxlaed  in  tone,  and  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  sentmiait,  is 
the  whole  pictore!  Then  we  may 
pass  on  to  Muheady  and  see  the 
nnitB  of  a  long  life  of  consdentioos 
atady  in,  among  others,  those  choioe 
little  pictures  (299->3oi),  of  which 
Mr.  Baring  is  the  enyiable  owner — 
'  Burchell  and  Sophia  in  the  Hay- 
field,'  'The  Whistonian  Ckmtro- 
veray,'  and  '  The  Bathers.'  With 
these  paintars  may  be  aasodated 
Gollins,  by  whom  there  are  a  dozen 
Tory  pleasant  reminisoenoes  of  rus- 
tic life  and  searsiderambleB.  Others 
might,  if  we  had  time,  be  not  un- 
profitably  pointed  out  as  only  infe- 
rior to  those  just  named,  but  we 
have  locked  at  pictures  enough  of 
this  kind  and  period  to  see  how 
genuine  a  relim  there  was  then 
among  Knglish  painters  for  what 
we  may  call  the  pleasant  side  of 
humanity,  and  how  thoroughly 
unaffected  was  in  the  main  Hieir 
manner  of  expressing  it 

Their  compatriot  Etty  was  less 
indigenous  in  character.  It  is  im- 
possible to  dwell  on  his  pictures 
without  feding  that  there  was  mcne 
reali^  in  his  preference  for  the  par- 
ticular class  of  subjects  he  adqpted 
than  in  any  other  English  painter 


who  preceded  him,  or  has  followed 
in  his  wake.  Almost  alooe  in 
Englisfa  ari*,  his  naked  woman  are 
foil  of  life,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
He  had,  it  is  plain,  an  unmistakeable, 
ahnost  Toluptuous,  but  assuredly 
undiscriminating  enjoyment  of  tbB 
female  form,  but  withal  an  uneaefy 
consciousness  that  he  was  not  quite 
right  in  indulging  it ;  and  thn  feel- 
ing he  has  communicated  to  his 
IHotuxes.  At  any  rate,  the  spectator 
can  nerer  look  on  them  with  tiie 
calm  delist  he  can  on  those  of 
Titian— equally  aensuous,  and  fer 
fuller  of  me  abandon  of  unsophisti- 
cated life. 

The  landscape  art  of  this  period 
abounds  with  iUnstrious  names. 
Take,  as  examples  among  those  who 
have  pictures  here,  dome.  Turner, 
Ckmstable,  Hofland,  GaUoott,  lOl 
bom  within  ten  years  (1769-79), 
and  what  a  diyecsity  and  extent  of 
range  you  have !  The  eldest,  Grome, 
seems  to  have  farmed  his  general 
style  on  the  Dutch  hmdsoapirtB,  but 
also  to  have  studied  Gainsbcnongh 
pretty  closely,  probably,  however, 
in  eugiavings  mainly,  tor  Orame  was 
a  provincial  painter,  and  there  were 
no  National  GallerieB  for  it^^i»^ 
students  in  those  days.  Gitmie's 
pictures  have  come  upon  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  with  all  Ihe 
charm  of  novelty  at  this  Exhibition. 
Untouched  copies  are  most  met 
with  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Nor- 
folk, his  native  place,  and  that  in 
which  he  spent  his  vdiole  life.  He 
was  a  dose  student  of  nature,  and 
he  painted  in  all  the  essential  deteite 
with  extreme  accuracy,  at  a  thne 
when  fluch  accuracy  was  very  un- 
oommon.  He  had,  moreover,  an 
excellent  ^e  for  form  and  colour'; 
and  whilst  he  delighted  in  close 
scenery,  knew  well  how  to  express 
space.  His  works  will  repay  tbe 
carefol  attention  of  the  student  as 
well  as  the  general  visitor,  ffis 
'Old  Oak'  (156),  with  the  deep 
still  pond  at  its  foot,  on  which  a  few 
water-lilies  are  floating,  and  tiie 
bosky  dose  beyond;  'the  Clump' 
(135^,  and  'Household  Headh' 
(157),  are  exceUent  illustzations  of 
what  may  be  done  with  the  moat 
commonplace  materials  by  an 
earnest  student  of  nature. 
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Of  Toner,  as  we  said  beforo,  the 
exampkB  aro  not  of  the  highest 
Older.  Thaie  is  in  tiiem  nrneh  that 
is  fine  and  snggestxre  as  there  is 
in  all  his  worioB ;  but  witii  so  mar- 
ToUoos  a  eollection  open  to  ns 
at  all  times  as  we  hare  in  the 
National  GaJkry,  we  need  not  linger 
here. 

Ooostable's  works  are,  however, 
much  less  aooessible,  and  the  visitor 
wbo  wonld  really  understand  him 
will  do  well  to  dwell  on  these  pic- 
tores.  We  shall  be  Bnrprised  if  the 
esthnate  of  Constable's  power  be 
not  mnch  above  that  he  has  derived 
firom  recent  criticisms.  Among  his 
pictores  here  are  his  celebrated 
'Salirt>nry  Oathedral'  (284),  and 
'Salisbmy  Meadows'  (354]),  and 
SBveial  others  of  great  ment;  but 
'tibe  two  on  which  we  shoold  feel  in- 
clined to  stake  his  reputation  as  the 
tmest  iNdnter  of  the  lowland 
soenety  of  England,  are '  The  Lock' 
(320),  a  thoroughly  appreciative 
representation  of  the  country  about 
Fbtford,  and  a  vigorous  and  most 
chaxacteristic  piece  of  painting;  and 
'The  Hay-Wain'  (367),  one  of  the 
most  fiuthfril  renderings  we  know  of 
nudsammor  verdure  after  a  refresh- 
ing flfaower. 

But  before  leaving  landscape  paint- 
ing—especially as  the  wanmg  time 
vranis  us  timt  we  have  little  chance 
of  returning  to  it — ^we  must  mention 
tint  there  are  examples  of  nearly  all 
cf  the  more  distinguished  of  the  suo- 
oessorB  of  tiiose  just  named,  and 
who  have  done  so  much  to  sustain 
and  to  extend  the  credit  of  the 
English  school  of  landscape  paint- 
ing, and  to  make  it  what  it  is— take 
it  for  all  in  all— the  best  and  wor- 
thiest school  of  landscape  painting 
the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Of  our  older  painters  of  anhnals 
there  is  a  solitary  example  in  George 
Stubbs's  'Phaeton.'  By  Morland 
there  is  a  littie  picture  (143)  of  three 
sheep,  whidi,  we  are  afraid,  would 
lather  put  to  shame  any  of  the  sheep- 

Ctere  of  the  present  day.  Mot- 
's relative  and  successor,  James 
Ward,  has  two  or  three  pictures  in 
his  peculiar  mamier.  But  all  tiiese 
are  but  foils  to  the  surpassing  ex- 
cellence of  Landseer,  the  prince  of  the 
painters  of  animals  in  repose.  In  such 


pictures  as  the  'Combat  — Night,' 
and  '  Defeat— Moming'  (405,  406), 
and  'The  Sanctnary'  (427),  we 
have  indeed  not  only  wot ks  which 
display,  in  additkm  to  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  animal  form  and 
character,  a  thorough  mastety  of  the 
materials,  and  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sources, of  art,  but  a  poetio  presen- 
tation of  subjects  that  in  ardhmiy 
hands  could  hardlyfril  to  be  painftd 
if  not  repulsive.  Of  their  class  we 
know  of  no  pictures  belonging  to 
any  other  school  that  could  be  placed 
in  fiur  rivalry  with  these. 

But  we  have  spent  so  much  time 
on  the  earlier  pictures  that  none  is 
left  for  looking  at  those  which  be- 
long more  particularly  to  our  own 
day.  Else  it  would  have  been  plea- 
sant to  trace  downwards  the  change 
that  has  come  over  our  general 
manner  of  painting,  and  our  way  of 
looking  at  and  presentang  scenes  of 
daily  life  and  the  features  of  nature. 
And  for  this  the  materials  are  for 
more  ample  and  satisfoetory  than  in 
the  case  of  the  earlier  periods.  We 
might  have  shown  how  the  line,  not 
of  Hogarth,  but  of  Wilkie  and  his 
colleagues  has  been  continued  in  the 
hands  of  Webster — ^who  is,  however, 
very  inadequately  represented  here 
— ^Frith,  who  has  among  other  ex- 
cellent pictures  his  fomous  '  Bams- 
gate  SaiMls ;'  Faed,  and  othere  down 
to  Clark,  whose  'Sick  Child'  (510) 
and  'Draught  Playere' (625)  have 
a  vigour  and  character  his  later 
works  have  not  sustained;  Marks, 
who  is  working  an  original  vein  with 
earnestness  and  geniality,  and  othere 
of  our  youngest  men.  How  historical 
and  religious  art  has  &red  in  the 
hands  of  Eastlake,  Maclise,  Ward, 
Herbert,  Dyce,  and  othere ;  and  how 
our  younger  men,  beginning  with 
quiet  incident,  have  sought  more 
and  more  after 'sensation'  subjects 
— sometimes  with  great  effect,  but 
almost  always  with  a  painful  result 
— as  in  ihe  case  of  Egg,  Wallis,  and 
their  compeers. 

Somethmg,  too,  we  should  like  to 
have  said  of  the  change  that  has 
come  over  portrait-painting,  com- 
mencing with  Lawrence  and  ending 
with  Grant,  and  Bk^hmond,  and 
Winterhalter  as  the  royal  and  foshion- 
able  portrait-paintere  in  a  country 
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where  once   Eejiiolds    and  Gains- 
borough reigned. 

And  then,  how  tempting  a  theme 
is  that  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brother- 
hood, whose  doings  and  endeavours 
are  here,  on  the  whole,  more  fully  set 
forth  than  in  any  previous  exhibi- 
tion! And  yet  very  inadequately. 
For  whilst  most  of  the  leaders  of  the 
schism  are  here,  the  prime  heresiarch 
liossetti  is  absent ;  and  of  the  others 
nothing  like  a  connected,  or  illus- 
trative view  of  their  course  is  given. 

The  pre-Raphaelite  pictures  fitly 
round  off  the  show.  For  as,  at  the 
first  general  glance  over  the  gallery, 
the  thing  that  most  strikes  the 
visitor  is  the  variety  and  individu- 
ality of  our  artists,  so,  in  a  more 
detailed  survey,  he  becomes  gra- 
dually impressed  as  he  follows  the 
pictures  in  something  like  chronolo- 
gical sequence  with  the  sudden 
changes  that  occur  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  and  the  manner  of  looking 
at  and  representing  hfe  and  external 
nature;  the  constantly  increasing 
prominence  given  to  the  subordinate 
features;  tJie  apotheosis  of  ugliness, 
quaintness,  and  the  grotesque,  and 
the  intense  dwelling  on  details. 

In  Reynolds  and  his  associates  we 
have  a  broad  masculine  grasp  of  the 
subject,  a  remarkable  facility  of 
handling,  a  vigorous  impasto,  and  not 
merely  a  resolute  subordination,  but 
what  Dryden  calls  '  a  brave  neglect ' 
of  minor  details ;  but,  withal,  what 
strikes  every  one  as  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  greater  men  of  that 
time,  a  marvellous  splendour  of 
colour. 

In  their  immediate  successors, 
cither  feeble  imitators  or  cramped 
by  academic  rules,  we  see  the  loss 
alike  of  technical  facility  and  the 
feeling  for  colour.  Then  in  the  days 
of  Lawrence,  his  compatriots  and 
successors,  we  trace  concurrently  the 
growth,  on  the  one  band,  of  a  rapid 
and  dashing  style  of  execution,  de- 
generating after  a  time  into  sloven- 
liness and  inanity;  spasmodic  strug- 
gles after  '  striking  effects '  of  light 
and  shade,  careless  drawing  and 
much  manual  dexterity;  and  instead 
of  the  liquid  richness  of  colour  and 
inner  glow  of  Reynolds,  a  strange 


chalky  opacity,  ^\^lilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  different  lines,  "Wilkie,  and 
one  or  two  more,  are  beginning  to 
display  more  mechanical  finish,  and 
to  indicate  with  precision,  and  occa- 
sionally to  elaborate  minutely,  the 
details  of  their  pictures — a  system 
that  goes  on  increasing  in  the  hands 
of  Maclise,  Lewis,  and  others,  till 
it  cuhninates  with  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ites,  and,  after  being  pretty  well 
abandoned  by  them,  is  continued  and 
caricatured  by  their  followers.  Again, 
we  see  an  elegant  eclecticism  origi- 
nating with  Eastlake — probably  from 
the  combined  study  of  the  early 
Italian  i-eligious  painters,  the  Vene- 
tifm  colourists,  and  the  modem 
Germans— and  adopted,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  by  men  like  Dobson, 
Pickersgill,  and  Hook,  till  Hook 
broke  away  from  all  his  models  to 
study  honest  English  nature  on  the 
coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and 
the  lanas  of  Surrey,  and  there  learnt 
how  to  paint  healthy  peasant  fiesh 
and  blood  imder  full  sunshine  as  it 
had  hardly  before  been  painted  since 
the  days  of  Titian.  And  then  fol- 
lowed the  ascetic  manner  of  which 
Herbert  is  the  high-priest ;  and  the 
original  religious  phase  of  Pre- 
Raphaelitism,  of  which  Hunt's  em- 
bodied metaphor,  *  The  Light  of  the 
World '  (58 1 ),  is  the  typo — ^both  out- 
growths of  the  revived  mediaevalism 
of  the  la.st  few  years.  And  last,  that 
phase  of  minute  pamting  in  which 
the  incidents  of  ordinary  life  are 
enforced  with  set  moral  purpose, 
and  all  the  outward  garniture  of  a 
man  is  ''copied  with  such  rehgious 
scrupulosity  that  the  tailor  who  made 
the  coat  could  identify  it  by  the  cut, 
the  buttons,  and  the  stitching. 

All  this  and  much  more  the  pre- 
sent Exhibition  famishes  abundant 
materials  for  tracing.  And  along 
with  it  the  materials  for  comparing 
the  actual  present  outcome  of  the 
past  century  of  study  and  effort, 
success  and  shortcoming,  growth 
and  retrogression,  with  that  of  the 
chief  foreign  schools.  And  these 
two  things  our  younger  artists,  as 
well  as  our  art-students,  will  do  well 
patiently  to  consider. 

J.T. 
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A  HALP-HOLIDAY  WITH  THE  ACTOES. 


MOST  of  US  aro  BoqoAinted  with 
the  etage-stmck  youth  who 
Bpends  hia  spare  HhilUngB  in  going 
o&If-price  to  the  plaj;  who  is  se- 
cretly over  head  and  ears  in  lovo 
with  the  lady  who  enacts  Prince 
Chaiming  in  the  bnrleeqne  ;  and 
who  would  give  hie  ea«  if  he  conid 
only  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
low  comedian.  What  a  golden  op- 
portunity wBS  ofTeied  to  this  ardent 
admirer  of  the  denizens  of  the  world 
behind  the  scenes  by  the  recent 
octOTs'  Rto  at  the  Crystal  Palace! 
Here  wasreveliybeyond  the  brightest 
TisioiiB  of  the  wildest  dream.  Here 
was  a  grand  hanqnet  of  dehght, 
where  the  divinities  and  heroes  of 
VOL.  n. — NO.  vni. 


the  footlights  were  served  np  to  hitF 
devouring  gaze  in  endless  profusion, 
in  every  variety,  and  all  au  natur^. 
Fancy  a  sight  of  all  the  actors  and 
actresses  in  London  in  their  private 
clothes,    in    broad   day,   with    lie 

K'vilege  of  speaking  to  ibeta,  and, 
ter  still,  of  being  spoken  to  by 
them— and  all  for  tbe  Email  charge 
of  half  a  crown!  No  wonder  ttat 
the  liegee  flocked  in  thousands  to  be 
witnesses  of  so  rich  and  rare  a  spec- 
tacle ;  no  wonder  that  the  show 
could  be  repeated  with  unabated 
attractioQ ;  and  no  wonder  that  the 
results,  in  cash,  were  beyond  all 
expectation  and  all  precedent. 
I  must  confess  that  I  myself  was 
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i[mto  ns  anxioHK  as  the  itrdcnt  youth 
1  liave  mi3iition«l  to  partjeipatc  in 
this  tr«it ;  and  acconiingly  on  Satur- 
day, the  19th  of  Jnlj,  I  took  tho 
train  at  London  Bridgt',  and  in  tliu 
society  of  many  ladius  and  frontlo- 
men  of  professioHal  afipct-t  was 
whirled  along  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 
No;  not  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  I 
am  wrong  there.  We  were  whirled 
alonp  to  the  base  of  Penge  Hill,  ntit 
further.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  !>e 
assured  that  the  milway  takes  you 
into  tlio  'gronn'is;'  but  then  those 
grounds  are  ratlier  estensive,  and  it 
is  a  very  long  walk  indeed  to  the 
Palace  after  the  railway  has  done 
its  utmost  It  is  well  for  the  tra- 
veller who  puflfs  and  blows  up 
through  that  long,  drear;-,  deal- 
board  desert  which  leatls  to  tho 
northern  tower  that  the  weary  jonr- 
ney  is  here  and  there  reUeved  by 
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an  oasis— n  pleasant  reBtiiy!;-placc, 
w^l(l)^e  refreshing  waters  bubble  frwu 
the  bottles  of  Bass  and  Allsopp.  or 
frush  in  cheering  lint  not  inebri- 
ating streams  irom  the  foimtains  of 
Loysell.  1  am  particular  in  men- 
tioning this  ever-recurring  <lifficnlty 
of  the  journey,  because,  when  I  and 
my  fellow-tmveUers  came  to  face  it 
on  this  anxious  occasion  we  were 
sadly  afraid  that  we  should  not  bo 
in  time  to  witness  the  beginning  of 
the  fun,  viz.,  the  opening  of  the 
Fancy  Fair  by  proclamation.  It 
wa.s  only  by  a  hurried  scamper 
through  the  gardens  that  we  saved 
ourselves  from  disappomtment.  Juet 
as  we  entered  the  transept  Robert 
Romer,  Esq.,  Herald  of  the  College, 
in  all  the  glory  of  a  blue  velvet 
tabard  embroidered  with  gold,  was 
elevating  himself  in  the  midst  to 
remind  all  tho  Ueges  there  assembled 


of  their  duties:  and  reeponsibihties. 
.\nd  by  the  eighth  clause  of  the  said 
I'roclaimlio  Jkgii  CoUegii  Dmmatici 
Ffn'is  annuis  Agendit  prcedicla,  the 
said  Robert  Romer,  Esquire,  Herald, 
did  remind  all  whom  it  concerned, 
'  That,  whereas,  it  hath  of  late  been 
the  custom  and  fashion  for  females 
to  guard  and  adorn  their  bodies 
with  'certain  circlets  or  hoops  of 
metal,  called  steel,  it  has  been  de- 
vised by  the  Master  and  Wardens,  in 


solemn  council  assembled,  and  is 
hereby  determined,  with  the  intent 
of  affording  free  ingress  and  egress 
to  such  females  so  adorned,  and  for 
providing  such  accommodation  as 
may  to  them  be  suitable  and  con- 
venient, to  widen  and  enlarge  alt 
exits  and  entrances ;  to  wit,  all  tnm- 
stilea,  doors,  benches,  and  rests,  ad- 
mitting to,  within,  and  leading  from 
all  Shows,  Theatres,  Motions,  and 
Booths;  Provided  always:  Should 
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it  be  evidenced  that  within  snch 
circleto  or  hoops  more  than  one  per- 
son hath  been  admitted  or  screeiiod, 
then,  accordixig  to  the  ststntes 
thereof  made,  the  Master  or  War- 
deiLS,  in  Bolemn  coimcO  aeeembled, 
Bhall  make  a  forfeit  of  sis  Josephs 
on  cveiy  such  female  eg  offending.' 
And  further,  '  That,  according  to 
the  statutes  thereof  made  by  the 
Maeler  and  Wardens,  in  solemn 
council  assembled,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful, as  also  the  bonnden  duty  of 
Camale  Tenders,  to  arrest  and  detain 
for  barter  and  merchandize  all  ba- 


chelors of  kindly  look  and  eoBy 
means,  and  there  and  then  in  sncb 
restraint  to  use  all  lawtiil  arts  and 
wiles  to  lore  from  them,  the  said 
bachelors,  such  superfluous  coins  of 
the  realm  as  they  may  then  and 
there  poeeess.'  nourish  of  trum- 
pets !  Hnrrah !  the  fair  is  opened. 
I  have  seen  some  gtand  sights  in 
the  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
but  that  which  now  presented  itself 
was  certainly  aa  striiing  in  its  way 
as  any  of  them.  The  three  sides 
of  the  end  of  the  transept  opposilo 
the  orchestra  were  lined  with  a  suc- 


cession of  fiury-like  stalls— some- 
thing like  the  bowers  of  bliss  in  the 
opening  of  a  pantomime — and  from 
each  bower  peeped  forth  a  good 
&iry— a  fiiity  without  point,  and  in 
'  long  clothes.'  What  a  tide  of 
bachelors  swept  down  upon  those 
bowers  at  the  bidding  of  the  herald's 
trumpet!  Ah!  surely  those  eyes 
are  magnets  that  have  power  over 
silver  and  gold.  The  money  feirly 
leaps  from  your  pockets.    What  do 


I  want  with  a  ^ir  of  baby's  socks  ? 
Never  mind;  I  must  bny  them  if 
Mrs.  Stirling  asks  me.  'Howmnch?' 
— '  Whatever  you  choose  to  ^ve, 
sir.'  (Ineflable,  irreststible  snula) 
'  Change  for  half  a  sovereign  ?' — 
'Don't  give  change, sir;  Illkeepthe 
coiiL  iSank  you,  thank  you.'  'Really 
I  don't  want  a  doll.  Miss  Sedgwick.' 
— '  Oh  I  but  yon  must  buy  some- 
thing of  me,  you  know.'  Dear  mo, 
1  never  saw  the  necessity  of  that  be- 
0  1 
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fore.   I  sec  it  now  thonpli,  soTnchow.' 
*  Half  a  crowTi  ?'— *  Five  shillings, 
sii*,  if  you  please.    Thank  you,  sir ; 
thank  you;   it's  in  a  j2:o(xl  cause/ 
I^Irs.  Alfred  ^Mellon  offers  me  a  pair 
of  slippers,  her  own  work  (are  tlieso 
your  lawful  wiles,  ]Mr.  Homer?),  but 
I   don't   wear    shpiKjrs.      '  A  pin- 
cushion— these  embroidered  braces 
— this    beautiful    vase — a  rartf    dc 
visile f  portrait  of  myself?'     Well, 
though  I  can  shake  my  head  at  the 
slippers,  the    pincusliion,  the  em- 
broidered braces,  and  the  vase,  I 
suddenly  l^egin  to  see  that  it  would 
be  downright  insensibihty  and  rude- 
ness to  refuse  to  purchase  the  por- 
ti'ait  of  a  lady  wlien  offered  by  her- 
self—that lady,  too,  Mi-s.  Mellon, 
"ttith  whom,  in  days  not  long  gone 
by,  when  she  was  Miss  Woolgar,  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  having 
been  madly  but  silently  in  love.    Of 
course  1  buy  the  carte  de  visitc,  and 
find  that  Mrs.  Mellon  has  the  same 
objection  to  give  change  as  all  the 
other  good  fiuries.    There  is  no  get- 
ting out  of  range  of  this  battery  of 
eyes.     It  would  be  considered  im- 
worthy  of  a  British  gentleman  to 
pass    Sirs.  Howard    Paul    without 
exchanging  a  greeting;  and  it  would 
be  shabby  to  exchange  a  greeting 
without    buying    something.       '  A 
bottle  of  Box-his-ears,  the  last  new 
scent ;    only    a    shilling,'      Well  1 
that's  cheap ;  and  I  take  tiie  box  on 
the  ears  kindly.    And  it  just  occui's 
to  me  that  if  any  lady  had  offered  to 
administer  real,  stinging  lx)xe6  on 
the  ear  at  half  a  guinea  a  box,  she 
would  have  found  plenty  of  candi- 
dates; for  that  mark  of  her  regard. 
Did  not  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  kiss 
cigars,  and  charge  an  extra  one  and 
sixpence  for  that  sweetening  pro- 
cess?    And  was  it  not  this  same 
little  lady  who,  when  her  stock  in 
tirade  had  run  out,  sold  the  gloves 
off  her  hands  and  the  shoes  off  her 
feet,  rather  than  that  the  treasury  of 
the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm 
should  lose  a  single  shilling  that 
could,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  be  ob- 
tained for  it  ?    If  it  be  true  that  on 
Monday  Miss  Lydia,  finding  there 
was  an  active  demand   for  shoes, 
carried  down  to  her  stall  a  bagful 
of  her  worn-out  dancing  slippers, 
and  disposed  of  them  at  high  prices. 


on  each  occasion  going  through  the 
pleasing  jMuitoiuinio  of  taking  them 
off  her  gr^xccful  feet — then  all  I 
have  to  say  is,  that  1  consider  that 
performance  to  have  been  '  a  lawful 
art  and  wile '  according  to  the  pro- 
clamation of  BolH}rt  Eomer,  Esquire, 
the  Herald,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
device  which  does  credit  alike  to 
Miss  Lydia's  head,  heart,  and  heels. 
I  am  sure  no  one  of  the  good  fairies 
who  presided  in  those  commercial 
bowers  of  bliss  can  complain  of  any 
partiality,  or  impartiality,  on  the 
part  of  the  bachelors  who  patro- 
nized them.  It  would  have  l>een 
difficult  to  say  at  any  time  diuing 
the  day  that  one  stall  was  more 
numerously  beset  than  another. 
Tragedy  and  comedy,  youth  and 
age,  fared  alike.  The  bauble  and 
the  cai)  and  bells  did  not  draw  a 
larger  amount  of  patronage  to  ^liss 
Charlotte  Saundere,  Mrs.  Frank 
Mathews,  IVIiss  Jasephs,  and  the 
Misses  Nelson,  than  did  the  dagger 
and  lx)wl  to  the  more  severe  blan- 
dishments of  Miss  Atkinson,  Miss 
Marriott,  and  Miss  Elsworthy.  As 
to  the  question  of  youth  and  age, 
I  Mi  eve  the  silver  hair  had,  if  any- 
thing, the  best  of  it;  for  certainly 
no  one  exercised  the  iX3rmitted  wiles 
and  arts  to  better  purpose  than  did 
Mrs.  Stirling. 

But  all  this  while  we  have  been 
overlooking  what,  ^vnthout  any  of- 
fence to  the  ladies,  I  may  call  '  the 
fan  of  the  fair.'  Hark  to  the  gong, 
and  the  drum,  and  the  brazen  trum- 
pet !  Whither  shall  w^e  turn  ?  On 
one  side  there  is  the  Theatre  Royal 
Grand  Avenue,  where  Mr.  Nelson 
Lee,  tlie  '  author  of  a  thousand  pan- 
tomimes,' asks  US  to  *  Walk  up, 
walk  up,  and  see  the  thrilling  Rich- 
ardsonian  drama  of  "Alfonso  and 
Claudina,  the  Faithful  Spouse;  or, 
the  Hated  Race,"  by  Cirujano, 
M.M.C. ;  varied  every  ten  minutes 
by  "  The  Rosebud  of  Stinging-Nettlo 
Farm ;  or,  the  Villainous  Squire  and 
the  Virtuous  Villager,"  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Byron,  the  "  author  of  a  hundred 
burlesques." '  On  the  other,  we  have 
the  Cirque  Oljinpique,  with  that 
great  everlasting  prince  of  i>anto- 
mimists  Mr.  W.  H.  Payne,  '  and 
accomplished  family.'  Turn  to  the 
left,  and  you  encounter  ^ir.  James 
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Sogers  vriih  his  Poses  Plastiques; 
to  the  right,  and  you  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  taking 
photographs  with  a  real  steun-en- 
gine ;  straight  before  you,  and  you 
are  decoyed  into  the  gipsy  tent  of 
Miss  Agnes  Burdett;  round  the 
comer,  and  Mr.  Buckstone,  Mr. 
Harris,  and  Mr.  Harry  Widdicombe 
request  you  to  have  a  shy  at  Aunt 
SalJy,  'Three  sticks  a  shilling;' 
wander  away  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  building,  where  you  think  the 
few  coins  you  have  left  will  be  safe, 
and  even  there  you  are  challenged  by 
little  Clark  with  his  Punch  and  Judy. 
Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  Surely  there  be 
two  Bichmonds  in  the  field.  Did  I 
not  pay,  half  an  hour  ago,  right  at 
the  other  end  of  the  building,  to  see 
little  Clark  ?  •  That  was  little  Clarke 
of  the  Strand,  sir ;  I'm  Uttle  Clark 
of  the  Haymarket'  I  suppose  I 
shall  be  assailed  by  two  big  Bed- 
fords  next.  Two  Bedfords!  A 
dozen.  The  great  Paul  was  ubi- 
quitous; and  wherever  you  saw 
fliat  well-known  figure-head  tower- 
ing above  the  crowd,  there  you 
were  sure  to  find  Mr.  Toole,  work- 
ing with  twenty  horse-power  to 
draw  in  the  shillings.  If  his  very 
life  had  depended  upon  it,  Mr.  Toole 
could  not  have  worked  harder. 
When,  by  his  desperate  efiforts  to 
please  his  patrons,  he  had  rattled 
nis  peep-show  to  pieces,  he  aban- 
doned it  (a  total  wreck)  without 
remorse,  in  the  centre  of  the  tran- 
sept, and  betook  himself  to  a  photo- 
graphic establishment  next  door  to 
the  Cirque.  Here  he  was  attended, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  im- 
mortal Paul,  who  acted  as  deve- 
loper ;  and,  after  a  lecture  on  pho- 
tography by  his  chief,  in  which  the 
process  was  described  as  involving 
the  use  of  a  new  substance  obtained 
from  mustard  and  cress,  grown  in  a 
warm  situation  on  a  damp  blackiDg- 
bottle,  together  with  the  oxide  of 
albumen  and  cyanuret  of  gilt  ginger- 
bread, known  in  the  arts  as  *  photo,' 
presented  you  with  your  porhait  in 
an  elegantly-gilt  frame.  As  I  re- 
marked to  two  elderly  ladies  at  the 
door,  who  were  anxious  to  know  if 
it  was  a  good  one, '  there  could  be 
no  mistake  about  the  likeness;  it 
was  faithfulness  itself;'  and  what 


enhanced  its  value  was,  that  when 
another  person  looked  at  it,  it  im- 
mediately became  as  fioithfol  a  like- 
ness of  him  or  her.  And  then,  the 
honour  of  the  thing,  to  be  photo- 
graphed by  Wc.  Toole,  developed  by 
Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  and  taken  in  the 
same  group  (as  I  was)  with  three 
noble  lords,  an  illustrious  knight 
(the  architect  of  the  Palace,  by-tiie- 
way),  and  a  duke ;  and,  above  all, 
to  be  assured  by  Mr.  Bedford,  as  we 
left  the  tent,  that  he  '  believed '  us 
idl  his  '  boys.' 

Mr.  Toole's  tactics  seemed  to  be 
those  of  the  knowing  and  energetic 
Australian  digger.  When  one  mine 
began  to  £ul  in  its  yield  he  went 
proi^)ecting  immediately,  and  soon 
discovered  a  new  and  unworked  one. 
From  the  photographic  tent  he 
shifted  his  quarters  to  the  Theatre 
Royal  Grand  Avenue,  where,  for  the 
rest  of  the  day— how  many  times 
over  I  really  cannot  say— he  enacted 
Alfonso  (heavy  villain  in  bucket 
boots  and  gauntlet  gloves)  to  Clau- 
dina,  his  devoted  spouse,  Mr.  Paul 
Bedford  (in  a  red  Garibaldi  jacket 
and  pork-pie  hat).  I  wish  I  could 
describe  the  plot  of  this  thrilling 
drama;  but  I  really  feel  quite  un- 
equal to  the  task.  It  was  adver- 
tised to  last  fifteen  minutes ;  but  I 
don't  think  it  lasted  quite  ten ;  and 
this  curtaUment  was  evidently  deli- 
berately perpetrated  by  Mr.  Toole, 
with  the  object  of  turning  us  all  out 
and  getting  another  audience  in  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  will  perhaps 
be  enough  to  say  that  '  Alfonso  and 
Claudina'  included  a  tyrant  king; 
his  general,  goaded  to  revenge  by 
his  wrongs;  a  female  in  distress; 
and  a  ghost :  which  last  came  in  at 
the  end  to  superintend  the  general 
falling  off  of  the  bad  people.  Mr. 
Byron's  '  Bosebud  of  Stinging- 
Nettle  Farm'  exhibited  a  striking 
similarity  of  treatment,  only  ite 
droTnatis  persona  were  not  quite 
so  high  in  the  social  scale ;  and  in- 
stead of  a  king  we  had  a  squire  (vil- 
lainous, of  course) ;  and  in  place  of 
a  prime  minister  a  peasant,  Giles 
Furrow,  whose  rigid  virtue  was  pro- 
claimed by  his  waistcoat  the  moment 
he  made  his  appearance.  When 
you  saw  that  waistcoat  you  recog- 
nized the  outward  and  visible  sign 
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ofTa  clear  conscience  within;  ami 
you  know  that  fiU's  Funoio  woiikl 
immedifitoly  slap  it— the  waistcnut — 
over  the  left  ix)cket,  and  wiy,  '  Dang 
it,  the  'art  that  beats  'ere/  tVrc,  And 
of  course  he  did,  Whiit  other  moral 
sentiments  Giles  gave  exi)ression  tc^ 
and  what  immoral  ditto  thtj  villainous 
squire,  Sir  Narcissus  >^liiji</ash,  hiss<Hl 
thi-ough  his  teeth,  I  will  not  midertako 
to  say ;  for  Mr.  Nelson  Ix'e,  the  '  au- 
thor of  a  thousand  pantomimes/  kept 
beating  the  gong  on  the  i)arade  out- 
side, as  if  he  felt  jealous  of  any  one 
hearing  and  admiring  the  wit  of  the 
*  author  of  a  hundred  burlesques '  in- 
side. In  this  contest  with  his  rival 
Mr.  Lee  certainly  had  the  lx?st  of  it — 
on  tins  occasion,  at  least.  Yet,  stop ! 
I  do  rememl)er  one  thing,  which  an 
interval  in  the  l:)eating  of  that  en- 
vious gong  enabled  me  to  hear. 
The  villain  named  his  price  for 
doing  a  deed  of  darkness.  It  was 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  poimds,  twelve  sliil- 
lings,  and  twopence  three  farthings. 
'There,*  said  his  wicked  employer, 
giving  him  a  purse,  *  you  have  the 
exact  amoimt.* 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  one  of 
the  funniest  things  in  the  fair :  and 
that  was  Mr.  James  Rogers's  Poses 
Plastiquas.  Dressed  as  the  widow 
Mehiotte,  in  the  Strand  burlesque  of 
Bulwer's  play,  Mr.  Rogers  appeared 
at  the  door  of  his  tent  and  invited 
the  pubUc  to  walk  in  and  support  a 
'  pore  widder,'  who  had  nothing  but 
her  poses  to  subsist  upon.  IMr.  Ro- 
gers did  not  open  Ins  show  until 
late  in  the  day,  owing,  as  it  appeared, 
to  a  variety  of  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  The  chief 
of  these  was  the  want  of  figures. 
Mr.  Rogers  was  ready  and  so  was 
the  revolving  table,  but  where  were 
the  king  and  the  countryman,  and 
the  robbers  who  were  to  point  the 
moral  and  adorn  the  tale  which  ]\Ir. 
Rogers  twas  bursting  to  unfold? 
Well;  it  appeared  that  they  were 
too  much  occupied  on  the  pu^e  of 
the  '  Richardsonian  Theatre '  to  be 
spared  just  then.  At  length,  not 
being  in  a  position  to  demand  these 
neoessary  personages  as  a  right,  Mr. 
Rogers  endeavouml  to  borrow  them. 
'  Mr.  Rogers'  compliments  to  Mr. 
Nelson  Lee  and  he  wants  the  loan 


of  a  kiii£r/  '  Mr.  Nelson  Lee's  com- 
pliments to  ^Ir.  Rogers  and  he  has 
only  one  st)Vfr(ifni  and  can't  sjiare 
him ;  but  will  lend  him  an  organ- 
grinder  if  tliat  will  serve— the  real 
article  caught  that  morning  in 
Hatton  Garden.'  On  the  principle 
of  the  smallest  contributions  thank- 
fully receivtxl,  the  organ-grinder 
was  accei)ted;  but  proved  on  trial 
— as  the  real  article  always  proves 
on  these  matters — ^a  dead  failure. 
The  organ-grinder  being  much  too 
natural  to  l)e  amusing,  was  igno- 
miniously  dLsmissed;  and  I  believe 
in  tlie  end,  Mr.  Rogers,  following 
the  example  of  Guy,  Earl  of  ^^'ar- 
wick,  made  his  own  king  on  the 
spot.  Of  course  the  great  power 
that  could  ci-eate  a  king  out  of  the 
very  first  material  that  came  to  hand 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  extem- 
porizing two  courtiers,  a  country- 
man, and  a  villain.  There  they  are 
all  dressed,  and  in  alarming  attitudes 
on  the  widow's  revolving  table.  All 
in  to  begin.  '  Now  then,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  you  see  at  a  glance  that 
they  aint  wax.  Observe  the  perspira- 
tion on  the  king's  brow ;  if  he  were 
wax  he'd  have  run  away  long  ago. 
Go.'  Roimd  goes  the  table.  'Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  party  in  the 
floweriBd  waistcoat  and  the  wide 
awake  hat  is  Hinnocence.  Observe : 
Hinnocence  offers  a  penny  buster  to 
the  king.  The  king  declines  the 
penny  buster  with  royal  indignation 
and  aims  a  blow  at  Hinnocence. 
Hinnocence  is  a  good  deal  more 
artful  than  he  looks,  and  dodges  the 
king:  Observe  how  Hinnocence 
dodges  the  king;  consequently  the 
blow  fells  upon  the  head  of  that 
gentleman  in  the  brown  whiskers, 
whom  you  will  instantly  recognize 
as  a  relative  of  Henry  the  Eighth  by 
the  shape  of  his  calves.  The  rela- 
tive of  Henry  the  Eighth  dies.  Ob- 
serve him  die.  Hinnocence  points 
to  the  dead  body  and  the  kmg  is 
sorry.  Observe  the  royal  sorrow.' 
I  am  not  very  sure  how  the  drama 
proceeded  after  this,  but  everj'lxxiy 
was  killed,  including  Hinnocence, 
who,  after  overcoming  all  his  ene- 
mies, fell  dead  under  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  his  own  clear  con- 
science. And  then  the  widow  in  a 
tearful  mood,  wiping  her  eyes  with 
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the  corner  of  her  white  apron,  in- 
formed the  andienoe  that  she  had 
only  one  more  word  to  say  to  them, 
and  that  was — *  Thafs  the  way  oat !' 
And  so,  obeying  the  stem  command, 
reluctantly  I  must  confess,  for  we 
should  all  haye  Uked  to  see  the 
exhibition  over  again — we  streamed 
out  at  the  indicated  door  to  pro- 
claim by  the  broad  grin  still  on  our 
&ces  that  we  had  been  yery  much 
amused. 

The  gong  is  still  beating  outside 
Richardson's,  that  wondeiftd  man 
in  the  green  yelyet  coat  and  white 
hat  is  still  shouting  through  his 
trumpet ;  the  elegant  Mr.  Harris  is 
still  employed  in  the  condescending 
act  of  placing  the  pipe  in  Aunt 
Sally's  mouth;  Mr.  Buckstone  is 
still  imploring  the  winner  of  a 
penny  trumpet  to  go  away  and  not 
reduce  the  concern  to  bankruptcy ; 
and  aboye  all,  there  is  the  batt^  of 
flashing  eyes  in  the  transept  still 
keeping  Up  a  hot  fire  upon  the 
hearts  and  pockets  of  those  admiring 
bachelors  who  haye  a  single  coin 
of  the  realm  left  in  their  possession. 
^  Viewing  these  hearty  and  labo- 
rious efforts  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
made  in  many  cases  by  persons 
who  are  well  secured  against  want 
or  misfortune,  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  certain  reflections  which  force 
themselyes  upon  the  mind.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  actors,  as  a 
class,  seem  to  be  actuated  towiyrds 
each  other  by  an  unconmion  amount 
of  esprit  de  corps.  In  their  efforts 
to  help  each  other  they  set  a  high 
example  of  human  loudness  and 
brotherly  loye ;  and  in  this  respect 
they  discharge  at  least  one  half  of 
a  Christian's  duty  in  a  yery  thorough 
and  hearty  manner.  On  this  score 
the  members  of  the  profession  claim 
our  respect  and  admiration.  Their 
utter  abandonment  of  all  personal 
consid^tions  of  dignity,  ease,  and 
conyenience  was  shown  in  a  yery  re- 
markable manner  during  those  two 
^ie  days  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
rich  manager  and  the  successful 
actor  did  not  disdain  to  associate 
themselyes  with  the  humblest  pan- 
tominust  in  the  good  work.  And  it 
was  no  light  work  which  they  un- 
dertook. Almost  eyery  one  who 
went  down  to  Sydenham  to  preside 


at  a  stall,  or  play  in  the  booths,  had 
to  hurry  back  to  town,  after  a  yery 
hard  day*s  work,  and  perform  in 
one  or  more  pieces  at  their  respectiye 
theatres.  The  majority  of  them,  in 
fJEUst,  undertook  froni  twelye  to  six- 
teen hours'  of  unremitting.  labour; 
and  it  must  haye  been  evident  to  all 
who  saw  them,  that  they  were 
neired  to  this  exertion  wholly  and  * 
entirely  by  loye  for  their  profession, 
and  by  kindly  zeal  for  the  wel&re 
of  its  members.  Apart  from  its  gay 
and  attractiye  aspect  this  fl&te  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  of  actiye  and 
xmselfiBh  beneyolence  such  as  is 
rarely  witnessed.  The  truth  is, 
actors,  as  a  class,  are  distinguished 
in  a  yery  high  degree  for  goodness 
of  heart,  for  generosity,  and  for  sym- 

rithy  with  suffering  human  nature, 
haye  mixed  with  actors  for  many 
years,  and  I  can  conscientiously  say, 
that  in  no  society  haye  I  met  mik 
more  simplicity  of  character,  more 
singleness  of  mind,  and,  let  me  add, 
more  respect  for  pure  and  holy 
things.  Th«:e  is  another  strong  chc^ 
ract^istic  of  the  actor.  He  is  sin- 
gularly free  from  anything  like  sor- 
didness.  He  works  for  money  like 
other  men;  but  money  is  less  an 
object  to  him  than  it  is  to  others. 
Money  is  only  half  his  reward.  His 
most  cherished  recompense  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  artist  and  to  be  ap- 
plauded as  such.  For  this  reason 
he  will  work  without  money  reward 
and  take  a  pride  in  what  he  does. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
simplicity  of  character  and  this  free 
and  generous  disposition  is  the 
result  of  his  artistic  training,  the 
result  of  his  communion  with  great 
minds,  the  result,  aboye  all,  of  his 
&miliarity  with  the  grand  and  enno- 
bling sentiments  of  his  great  poet, 
Shakspere.  Nor  haye  we  fieir  to 
seek  for  the  cause  of  his  sympathy 
for  his  fellows.  Most  actors— indeed 
it  might  be  said,  all  actors— begin 
life  in  a  humble  way.  There  is  no 
royad  road  to  legitimate  success  on 
the  stage.  An  actor  must  begin  at 
the  beginning,  and  drudge  for  a  few 
shillings  a  week;  and  he  generally 
begins  poor.  He  knows  what  it  is 
to  struggle  against  cold  n^lect,  to 
trudge  from  town  to  town  in  search 
of  on  engagement,  to  pass  days  in 
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study  and  nights  in  toil,  to  find  no 
treasury  on  Saturdays,  to  go  sup])CT- 
less  and  dinncrless,  and  more  tlian 
all  to  be  in  debt  and  endure  con- 
tempt.   A  fellow  fooling  makes  him 
wondrous  kind.    Adversity  does  not 
always  teach  its   lessons  so  well ; 
but  in  the  actor's  case,  art  steps  in 
to  ennoble  the  mind  and  soften  the 
heart.    On  whichever  side  he  looks, 
whether  to  the  past  or  to  the  future, 
the  actor  sees  only  the  incentive  to 
be  kind,  indulgent,  and  generous. 
The  paat  has  been  a  long  and  ar- 
duous journey,  beset  with  diflBculty 
and  trouble,  and  the  future  (however 
bright  the  present)  must  ever  l^ 
overhung  by  the  clouds  of  doubt. 
The  actor's  work  is  fej    different 
from  that  of  other  men  who  hve  by 
their  intellect.    His  mental  are  in- 
timately }x)und  up  with  his  phy- 
sical powers.    He  can  do  nothing  at 
home  in  his  own  house,  he  must 
always  be  well  enough  to  go  to  the 
theatre.    He  must  never  be  sick  or 
ill.    A  bodily  ailment  of  any  kind 
disqualifies  him  for  his  work.    And 
then  ago  comes  apace;    and  with 
advancing  years  and  failing  strength 
the  actor,  however  high  a  position 
he  may  have  attained,  sinks  lower 
and  lower  in  public  estimation,  until 
at  length  it  is  vmtten  against  him — 
'  He  has  seen  his  day.*    And  yet  he 
may  be  a  comparatively  young  man, 
and  not  improvident.    If  a  return 
were  called  for  of  the  sums  deposited 
in  the  savings  banks,  I  suspect  the 
proportion   of  those  belonging  to 
actors  would  be  found  as  large  as 
that  of  any  other  class.    It  should  bo 
known,  too,  that  actors  are  strongly* 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  in- 
surances, and  to  subscribe  to  pro- 
vident ftmds  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.    But  with 
all  this  they  have   special   claims 
upon  the  sympathy  of  the  public ; 
for   while   their  public   career   of 
success  must  necessarily  bo  short, 
the  prizes  of  the  profession  are  few. 
Few  men  in  any  walk  of  hfe,  who 
have  to  depend  upon  their  own  per- 
sonal labour  and  a  variable  salary, 
ever  succeed  in  becoming  rich,  or 
even  in   making   any  considerable 
provision  for  those  who  depend  upon 
them. 
For  these  reasons  the  success  of 


Vag  eflorts  which  have  recently  been 
made  by  the  actors  themselves  to 
build  fuid  endow  a  college  for  the 
beni-fit  of  aged  and  distressed  mem- 
bers of  their  profef^ion  must  l>e 
lii trill y  gratifying  to  exery  one  who 
admires  artistic  talent  and  esteems 
l)ersonal  worth.  The  originator  of 
this  scheme,  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster, 
the  man  who  has  devoted  so  much 
time  and  trouble  to  its  furtherance, 
who  has  watched  over  it  and  worked 
for  it  with  heart  and  soul,  day  by 
day  for  years  past,  has  earned  for 
himself  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
his  brother  and  sister  actors  of  all 
degrees,  both  now  and  in  generations 
to  come.  No  less  for  this  good 
work  than  for  his  great  talents  and 
for  his  consistent  efforts  to  elevate 
the  actor's  art,  Mr.  Webster  well 
deserves  the  name  of  the  *  Father  of 
the  Profession.'  And  shall  nothing 
be  said  for  his  heutenant,  Mr.  Anson  ? 
I  have  seen  how  Mr.  Anson  has  la- 
boured, constantly  and  imremit- 
tingly,  and  I  firmly  beheve  that  if 
he  had  devoted  as  much  energy',  and 
applied  himself  with  as  much  un- 
tiring perseverance  on  behalf  of 
himself,  he  would  have  made  a 
fortune  by  this  time.  I  do  not 
know  what  reward  he  has  gained 
beyond  the  consciousness  that  he 
has  been  in  a  great  degree  instru- 
mental in  providing  a  home  and  a 
shelter  for  the  declining  years  of  his 
brethren  in  distress. 

The  monetary  results  of  tliis  fete 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  considerably 
exceeded  those  of  last  year.  The 
amounts  taken  at  the  stalls  and  the 
shows  might  be  said  to  be  fabulous 
were  they  not  vouched  for.  Thus, 
some  of  the  ladies  handed  over  as 
much  as  70?.  Fancy  seventy 
pounds'  worth  of  scent  and  cartes  de 
visile,  and  dolls,  and  cigars,  and 
embroidCTed  braces!  How  much  of 
the  amount  is  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  smiles  and  beguiling  looks  ? 
Shall  I  say  sixty  per  cent. ;  and  make 
beauty  as  exacting  as  a  Hebrew 
bill  discounter?  Mr.  Toole  actually 
took  some  20I.  in  sixpences  at  his 
peep  show.  Is  that  so,  Mr.  Paul 
Bedford  ?  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
asked  this  qu^on  by  letter  and 
have  received  per  return  of  post  the 
following  reply : — 
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'  Theatre  Royal,  Adelphi. 
*  Sir,  I  believe  you,  my  boy. 
•  Yours  truly, 

*  Paul  Bedford.' 

The  gross  amoxuit  taken  at  the 
Eichaidsonian  Theatre  was  actually 
nearly  500?.  The  widow  Mel- 
notte  contributed  by  her  own  ex- 
ertions somewhat  about  34^.,  and 
even  Mr.  Clark's  Punch  and  Judy 
could  exert  their  tragic  efforts  in 
out-of-the-way  comers  to  the  pipe- 
and-drum  tune  of  twelve  pounds  odd 
in  the  smallest  silver.  When  all 
expenses  have  been  paid  there  will 

Erobably  be  a  balance  in  hand  suf- 
cient  to  de&ay  the  expenses  of  three 
additional  houses  to  the  college. 

The  College!  Since  writing  the 
above  I  have  paid  a  visit  to  it,  and 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  substan- 
tial result  of  the  generous  exertions 
I  have  just  been  describing.  About 
twenty-six  miles  down  the  South- 
western line,  and  just  as  the  train 
is  slackening  speed  to  creep  into 
Woking  station,  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller is  attracted  by  a  handsome 
Gothic  building  standing  on  the  edge 
of  a  heath.  It  is  not  a  blasted 
heath,  like  the  one  in  Macbeth,  but 
a  lovely  expanse  of  purple  heather, 
such  as  the  Scottish  poets  sing  of 
with  native  enthusiasm.  As  you 
walk  across  from  the  station  your 
every  footstep  crushes  a  thousand 
purple  flowers,  and  the  breeze  from 
the  woods  beyond  sweeps  upon  you 
laden  with  periumes  and  the  hum 
of  busy  bees.  It  is  a  scene  of  peace 
and  beauty,  and  its  calm  tranqmllity 
DeUIs  upon  the  grateful  sense  sooth- 
ingly. You  wi2k  through  the  crisp 
heather  in  a  reverie  of  pleasing 
thought,  picturing  to  yourself  the 
future  inmates  of  yonder  Befuge 
straying  about  here  in  summer  days, 
or  rei)08ing  among  the  heather  bells 
to  dream  sweet  dreams  of  days  long 
past.  And  shortly  you  come  upon 
the  College  gate,  and  you  walk  in 
and  enter  a  cloistered  corridor  which 
runs  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
building.  You  expected  snugness 
and  comfort;  but  here  is  positive 
grandeur.  The  pillars  of  the  Gothic 
arches  are  splendidly  carved  with 
an  infinite  variety  of  appropriate 
devices.     Titania  smiles  upon  you 


from  the  groined  roof;  Puck  points 
his  finger  at  you  from  a  cluster  of 
chiselled  flowers ;  Ajiel  seems  to  be 
floating  away  from  the  very  stone, 
while  Miranda  lies  sleeping  at  your 
feet.  Every  arch  and  pillar  has  a 
separate  device,  and  all  are  designed 
to  awaken  pleasant  memories  in  the 
mind  of  the  aged  actor  sitting  here 
at  his  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or 
promenading  to  and  fro  with  his 
fellows,  enjoying  a  pleasant  shelter 
from  the  rain.  From  this  corridor 
you  enter  the  houses.  At  present 
there  are  ten  of  them,  and  con^- 
quently  in  this  corridor  there  are 
ten  front  doors. 

Let  us  walk  in.  We  enter  a 
roomy  -and  convenient  hall,  or  pas- 
sage, leading  to  another  door  at  the 
back,  which  suggests  that,  if  the 
two  inmates  should  ever  &11  out, 
each  may  choose  his  own  door,  and 
thus  avoid  unpleasant  collision. 
The  ground  floor  contains  one  com- 
plete residence;  the  upper  story 
another.  Entering  the  door  to  the 
left  we  find  ourselves  in  a  charming 
Uttle  parlour,  with  a  snug  fireplace 
and  a  really  magnificent  oriel  win- 
dow admitting  plenty  of  light  and 
commanding  a  view  of  the  garden, 
the  railway,  and  many  miles  of 
picturesque  country  beyond.  A 
right  pleasant  window  that  will  be 
to  sit  at  in  the  summer.  There  is  a 
carved  stone  seat  all  round  its  base, 
forming  a  so£a,  where  two  friends  can 
sit  vis-a-vis,  and  pass  the  hours  in 
friendly  talk— a  scat  beoieath  the 
shade  of  the  cloister 

*  For  talking  age,  or  whispering  loyers  XDAde.' 

It  will  do  for  either;  and  when 
winter  comes  a  soft  cushion  will 
make  it  snug  and  warm,  and  with 
the  fire  close  at  hand,  it  will  still  be 
pleasant  to  sit  there  and  look  out 
upon  the  foiling  snow.  On  this  hot 
summer's  day  I  sat  me  down  on 
this  cool  bench,  and  surveying  the 
comfort  within  and  the  peaceful 
scene  without,  the  thought  arose 
unbidden  in  my  mind,  '  Would  that 
I  were  secure  of  such  a  haven  as 
this  for  my  declining  years!'  The 
walls  are  plastered  and  painted  in 
stone  colour;  there  are  convenient 
cupboards  let  into  the  walls  on 
either  side  of  the  handsome  stone 
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fireplace,  and  round  tho  ceilmg  rods 
hove  lieen  fixttl  for  pichiivs.  From 
this  parlour  you  pass  iiilo  the  little 
ldl«hen,  fitted  with  range,  conl-ccl  lar, 
and  a  stone  Kink,  abuudaotly  Bup- 
pbed  with  pure  water.  Bevoiid 
this,  at  the  back,  ib  tho  Ixiiirooni, 
eontainii^afireplacoand  cupl>oardH. 
This  room,  which  is  light  and  airj'. 
18  nearly  n.s  larRe  as  the  parlour; 
and  tlie  window-frame  is  of  massivo 
carved  stone.  The  other  couto- 
niences  are  well  placed  and  fitted 
with  due  regard  to  tho  health  and 
comfort  of  the  tenant  A  more 
Bnug  and  compact  mt  of  rooms  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  coneeiro,  or 
to  desire ;  and  when  tlioy  are  fitted 
with  the  Elizabethan  furniture 
which  is  now  being  made  for  them, 
they  will  be  positively  handsome. 
Above  stairs  you  find  an  exactly 
similar  suite,  and  this  anangement 
is  repeated  with  little  variation 
throughout  the  whole  block  of  build- 
ings. At  prraent  there  is  a  wide 
gap  in  the  centre  of  the  block, 
marked  only  by  a  single  square 
stone — a  stone  that  will  be  held 
sacred  by  generations  to  come  as  a 
memorial  of  tlie  great  and  good 
Prince  who  laid  it.  The  builders  are 
now  at  work  raising  upon  this  me- 
morable foundation  a  grand  central 


hall,  ivliicb  is  io  be  used  as  a  library, 
pii'tuic  gjdicry,  and  mu-scuui ;  in 
which  tlio  council  hope  to  form  a 
collection  of  interesting  memorials 
of  the  drama.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
fill  up  the  gabies  with  schools  for 
the  chiidrcn  of  the  actors— a  boys' 
school  at  one  end  and  a  girls'  school 
at  the  other.  The  greater  part  of 
this  good  work  is  already  accom- 
phshed.  Ten  honscs  are  already 
fioishod,  affording  accommodation 
for  twenty  persona,  and  in  tho  coutko 
of  a  month  jor  two  a  few  of  them 
will  be  occupied.  This  is  to  a  great 
extent  the  result  of  the  actors'  own 
hard  work  in  affonling  amusement 
to  the  public  at  the  Crj'stal  Palace, 
A  considerable  sum  has  now  been 
obloined  towards  building  the  cen- 
tral hall ;  and  when  the  actors'  nest 
appeal  to  the  public  is  made  it  will 
bo  on  behalf  of  the  schools  for  their 
httlo  ones.  This  object  will  surely 
conseemlo  the  cause  in  tho  ej'es  of 
every  true  Christian ;  for  though 
some  may  object  to  the  stage,  tiie 
claun  of  the  iHwr  player's  child  to 
be  educated  for  the  oniinary  bnsi- 
noss  of  life,  and  for  the  discliorge  ot 
his  duties  towards  God  and  man,  is 
one  which  must  find  a  response  in 
every  heart. 

A,  H. 
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HOW  Mr.  Tagge,  the  footman, 
ever  deigned  to  moTint  that 
dingy,  old-fiashioned,  creaking,  wood- 
en staircase  which  leads  to  my  cham- 
bers on  the  second  floor,  in  Blank 
Street,  is  wonderful.  The  honae- 
keeper,  Mrs.  Einahan,  felt  his  con- 
descension deeply,  as  she  stood, 
broom  in  hand,  and  replied  to  the 
question  which  he  put  to  her,  in 
accents  soft,  yet  proud — 

'  Is  your  mawster  hin  ?' 

'  Yis,  to  be  sure,  sir ;  and  if  youl  stip 
this  way ' 

But  Tagge  had  fulfilled  his  mis- 
sion,  and,  discreetly  pausing  on  the 
thr^old  of  my  '  oak,'  presented  an 
el^iant  little  billet  of  mauye-oolonred 

Eaper  to  Mrs.  K,  who,  after  wiping 
er  hands  carefully  on  a  cotton  apron, 
reoeiyed  it,  smiling.  I  saw  an  air  of 
languid  piiy  on  Tagge's  features 
when  he  rejoined  the  carriage  below ; 
but  he  touched  his  hat  reyerentially 
to  its  occupants,  jumped  graceftdly 
up  behind  the  ydiicle,  and  was  borne 
in  triumph  down  the  street. 

The  moment  I  saw  the  note  I  dia- 
gDoeedf'as  the  doctors  say,  its  author- 
ship and  contents.  There  was  no 
mistaking  that  neat  flowing  hand. 
I  conld  swear  to  that  capital  L  any- 
where; so  when  I  opened  it,  and 
read — 


Lady  Lynkman  at  home. 

Three  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  16Ui  July,  1862. 


I  was  not  taken  by  surprise,  and 
fortiiwith  placed  the  Uttle  document 
in  company  with  some  dozen  others 
cm  my  mantelpiece.  It  was  bad 
c(HDpany,Iadinit.  There  was  a  note 
from  Stippler  asking  me  to  come 
and  do  a  pipe  with  bim  on  the  14th, 
and  an  inyitation  to  the  Conyiyial 
dub  for  the  previous  Saturday,  and 
Mrs.  Mangles's  hebdomadal  entry 
of— 

'  16  cols. 
12  pkthandkfs 

2  cambrics 
.    7  lin.  do. 

V  vest,'  &c.  &c.. 


also  a  polite  reminder  from  my  to- 
bacconist, beginning — 

'Mr.  Gayendish  presents  his  re- 
spects to  J.  Easel,  Esq.,  and  haying 
a  little  bill  to  meet  shortly,  /  shau 
feel  obliged  by,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  mauye-coloured  missiye,  I  say, 
might  haye  blushed  magenta  to  find 
itself  in  such  society;  but  the&ct  is, 
the  season  was  nearly  oyer,  and  its 
little  confreres  summoning  me  to  the 
society  of  the  great  had  been  one  by 
one  consigned  to  the  waste-paper 
basket  What  matters?  My  chim- 
ney-corner is  a  small  republic,  in 
which  a  host  of  different  objects 
find  a  place — sketch-books,  palette- 
kniyes,  meerschaums,  memoranda, 
cards  and  letters,  a  photograph  or 
two,  a  patent  'etna,'  a  flower,  may 
be,  which  I  choose  to  cherish  in  an 
old  Venetian  beaker ;  and  a  pair  of 
well-worn  bozing-gloyes  dangling 
from  aboye  remind  me  of  the  days 
when  I  cultivated  tiie  art  of  self-de- 
fence, with  such  indifferent  result  as 
to  be  floored  by  Planter  (of  Corpus) 
regularly  three  nights  in  the  week. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Mrs.  Kinahan  to 
keep  this  museum  in  order,  t.  e.  to 
put  eyerything  straight  every  morn- 
ing, in  precisely  the  very  last  place 
in  which  I  should  think  of  looking 
for  it.  Exempli  graiid.  Do  I  de- 
posit my  paper-cutter  in  the  ink- 
stand?—next  day  I  find  it  behind 
the  clock.  If  I  try  to  identi^  it 
with  that  situation,  Mrs.  E.  consigns 
it  to  the  chiffonier ;  when  I  look  on 
the  chiffonier  for  it,  lo !  it  has  ya- 
nished  to  the  book-case. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  can  get 
no  redress  for  this  provocation. 
When  I  call  Mrs.  K  to  account  for 
this  annoyance,  she  takes  refuge  in 
the  conduct  of  her  son.  That  is  her 
Broad  Sanctuary,  so  to  speak.  '  It 
ain't  no  fault  of  mine,  sir,  she  says, 
when  I  remonstrate;  'it's  Tom  as 
done  it,  I'll  be  bound.'  Tom  is  my 
youthful  retainer,  set  thirteen,  just 
blossoming  into  buttons,  who,  for  a 
consideration  of  some  five  shillings 
a  week,  pretends  to  brush  my  clothes 
and  black  my  boots — ^finds  my  er- 
rands a  convenient  opportuni^  for 
indulging  in  his  favourite  game  of 
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tip-cat  in  the  adjoining  pquaro,  and 
tries  to  make  himself  generally  use- 
less— in  which  endeavour,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  usually  succeeds. 

'I  know  he  is  erritiitiiiir,  Mister 
Eeasel,  sir,  and  that  misfheevyus, 
that  I  can't  tell  wliat  to  do  with  liim/ 
pursues  Mrs.  K.  '  Only  last  Thiu-s- 
day  I  caught  liim  a  "  overing  "  the 
postes  with  liis  best  soot  on,  and 
I'm  sure  it's  a  mercy  he  didn't  s))lit 
hisself.  Which  with  such  purslKX)ts, 
sir,  his  hands  ivifl  get  grimed,  you 
see,  sir,  and  it's  seldom  or  hover  he 
washes  'em.  Ah— I  only  wish  lie'd 
take  after  liis  poor  dear  fatlier,  w^ho 
was  a  model  to  any  one.  INIost  ami- 
able, too,  he  was,  sir,  and  druv  tho 
Dook  of  Bufton  too  years.  And  be- 
fore Mr.  Doolx^rry,  as  'ad  the  second 
floor,  left  these  chambers,  he  was 
that  provoketl  with  Tom,  that  he 
says  to  mo  one  morning,  he  says, 
"  I'm  afraid  lie's  a  bad  lot,  Mrs.  K. 
If  Mister  Keasel's  tooked  a  fancy  to 
the  boy,  he'd  better  go  into  his  ser- 
vice— and  he  may  kip  liim,  if  ho 
likes ;  but  I'll  bo  dashed  if  I  do," 

was  the  words  he  said.* 

*         *         41         * 

I  must  not,  however,  digress,  or 
wo  shall  never  bo  *at  homo'  with 
Lady  Ljukman.  As  it  was,  when 
the  afternoon  arrived,  I  was  terribly 
late,  owing  to  a  dozen  little  domestic 
drawbacks  incidental  to  cehbacy.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  oft-quoted  sub- 
ject of  shirt-buttons.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  find  them  deficient;  but  when, 
being  in  their  proper  place,  they  foil 
like  autunm  leaves  at  the  slightest 
touch,  and  in  the  middle  of  one's 
toilette,  it  is  really  too  exasperating ; 
and  I  can  only  conclude  that  Mra. 
Mangles,  prompted,  no  doubt,  by 
some  fiendish  design  against  my 
comfort,  adopts  the  crafty  plan  of 
glueing  them  to  my  linen  with  her 
own  stajch,  in  order  to  provoke  me. 

Moreover,  I  was  unfortunate  in  my 
cab.  Time  was  when  one  could  rely 
upon  a  Hansom  for  speed ;  bat  now, 
in  every  other  one  of  those  patent 
vehicles  the  horse  is  a  confirmed 
'jib.'  As  for  the  am'mal  in  No.  4007, 
which  I  selected  on  account  of  its 
huge  and  bony  apx)earance,  it  had 
the  feculty  of  employing  a  vast 
amount  of  eflFort  to  make  very  little 
way,  with  a  sort  of  shambling  action, 


which  encouraged  tho  sus])icion  that 
for  every  two  stops  forward  it  took  a 
st<'p  and  a  half  back.  This  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  caiL^^l  some  de- 
lay in  my  transit  from  Blank  Street 
to  Ihishington  Square;  and  when  I 
arrive*!  at  l^ady  L.'s  house,  I  found 
the  little  recej^tion  rooms  quite  full. 

It  is  the  custom  with  certain  social 
philosophers  to  morahze  on  the  arti- 
fioialness  of  our  present  habits  as 
compared  witli  those  of  our  fore- 
fatlK^rs'  time,  and  to  instance  lute 
hours  as  an  exami)le  of  degenera- 
tion ;  but  what,  I  ask,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  an  early  dinner  of  the 
last  century  and  a  hot  luncheon  in 
tins?  If  we  feed  again  at  eight 
o'clock,  our  ancestors  supped  half  an 
hour  later.  Mutato  nomine :  call  a 
Georgian  supper  a  Victorian  diimer, 
and  we  are  about  on  a  par.  As  for  tea — 
can  five  or  six  o'clock  p.m.  be  consider- 
ed a  *  fasliionable  hour '  for  the  con- 
sumption of  that  beverage,  when  our 
washerwomen  sit  down  to  their 
souchong  at  the  selfeame  time  ?  In 
this  particular,  at  all  events,  the 
'  cold  shade  of  the  aristocracy '  has 
engendered  no  fimgi,  and  the  habits 
of  Belgravia  assimilate  to  those  of 
Ball's  Pond. 

I  drank  my  infusion  with  consi- 
derable relish  in  company  with  ]Miss 
Armstrong,  the  American  painter, 
whose  enthusiasm  for  art  is  only 
equalled  by  her  contempt  for  those 
conventionalities  of  modem  hfo 
wliich  distinguish  the  habits,  drass, 
and  language  of  her  own  from  thoso 
of  the  opposite  sex.  To  part  her 
hair  on  tne  off-side,  to  wear  a  jacket 
and  'all  round'  collar,  to  thrust 
her  hands  in  her  pockets  and  swag- 
ger about  the  room  chaffing  the  men 
— these  are  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  our  Transatlantic  heroine; 
and,  apart  from  her  professional 
skill,  which  I  will  not  dispute,  they 
have  the  effect  of  fascinating  not  a 
few.  Eeport  does  insinuate  that  one 
admirer,  weak  enough  to  be  l)etrayed 
into  a  confession  of  his  ardour,  was 
kicked  out  of  her  studio  in  Paris  by 
tho  very  boots  near  which  he  pro- 
posed to  deposit  his  heart  and  for- 
tune. 'Guess  the  old  hoss  won't 
come  thtt  game  again,'  remarked 
Mi  s  A.,  in  recounting  the  anecdote ; 
an  I  I  must  say,  for  my  own  part. 
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that  the  'old  hoss*  deserves  the 
name  of  another  qnadmped  if  he 
ever  repeats  the  experiment. 

When  I  went  np  stairs  I  fonnd 
Lady  Lynlinan  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion witJi  Sidi  Benaflfiish,  commonly 
known  as  '  Seedy  Ben/  whom  I  had 
met  before  at  tibe  Acropolis  Clnb, 
when  dining  with  M'Grubb,  the  cele- 
brated delineator  of  OrientaJ  life  and 
manners.  A  remarkable  man  that 
— Benassish  I  mean.  The  Scotch- 
man is  good  fan  in  his  way,  but  he 
is  nothing  to  Sidi.  That  enterprising 
foreigner,  who  has  been  sent  over 
here  by  the  Snltan  to  study  things 
in  general  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  takes  the  greatest 
pains  to  acquire  a  taste  for  English 
habits,  with  which,  however,  he  is 
BB  yet  bnt  imperfectly  acquainted. 
When,  on  the  occasion  of  his  return 
dinner  at  Glaridge's,  he  solemnly 
helped  me  to  hsdf  a  salmon,  I  be- 
lieve he  only  acted  up  to  his  ideas 
of  hospitality.  '  Bakallum !'  he  re- 
marked, when  I  begged  for  a  smaller 
portion ;  '  friend  of  my  Mend,  I  vos 
not  bom  yesterday,'  and  sent  the 
astonished  waiter  for  more  fish. 

But  it  is  in  dissipating  delusions 
in  the  popular  British  mind  respectr 
ing  the  institutions  of  his  own  coun- 
try that  our  EfTendi  finds  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Polygamy,  he  assured  me, 
was  unknown  in  Turkey,  and  the 
late  Sultan  was  celebrated  fbr  his 
domestic  virtues.  The  fez  is  an 
English  invention,  worn  only  for 
greater  convenience  in  travelling. 
IVas  there  such  an  emblem  as  the 
crescent?  Itmight  be— at  all  events 
hti  had  never  hefurd  of  it.  As  for  its 
having  any  connection  with  a  tradi- 
tion about  Mahomet  and  the  moon, 
there  never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
No  difference  worth  mentioning  ex- 
isted between  our  national  &ith  and 
that  of  Turkey.  The  Bible  and  the 
Koran  were,  he  believed,  identical ; 
but  if  not  quite  so,  the  Koran  was 
decidedly  the  more  Christian  of  the 
two. 

In  &ct,  our  friend  told  me  so 
many  bouncers,  out  of  sheer  polite- 
ness, that  I  took  quite  a  fimcy  to 
him,  and  on  this  occasion  did  him  a 
good  turn,  by  just  preventing  in 
time  the  ignition  of  a  huge  chibouk- 
ful  of  tobacco,  which  he  was  pre- 


paring to  smoke  with  great  gusto  in 
the  conservatory. 

'Gkx)d  gwacious — ^what  a  man! 
Who  is  he?  Where  did  he  come 
fwom?  Who  bwought  him  ?  What 
does  he  mean  by  it  f  inquires  Gains- 
borough Jones,  the  art  critic.  G.  J. 
is  a  great  connoisseur  and  author, 
whose  presence  is  indispensable  to 
Lady  L.'s  reunions.  His  i^  is  un- 
known— likewise  the  natural  colour 
of  his  hair.  Doubts  are  also  enter- 
tained about  the  authenticity  of  his 
incisors;  but  his  judgment  of  toc- 
tures  is  accepted  as  infallible.  The 
young  painters  toady  him  for  a  no- 
tice in  the '  Propyleeum,'  and  young 
ladies  universally  pronounce  hini 
'  agreeable.' 

What  is  it  to  be  agreeable  in  ladies' 
society?  Is  it  to  talk  incessantly  on 
subjects  of  small  inters?  Is  it  to 
lisp,  and  mispronounce  our  mother- 
tongue?  Is  it  to  have  a  good  figure 
and  a  fiiultless  tailor? — to  dance  la- 
zily, or  lounge  with  grace?  Me- 
thii^  to  turn  the  h^ids  of  some 
women,  man  needs  but  little  in  his 
own.  There  was  Wilkes,  the  ugly 
lady-killer,  who  said  he  only  wanted 
half  an  hour's  start  to  distance  all 
competitors.  How  did  he  employ 
that  precious  interval  ?  Did  ^e  gal- 
lant outlaw  dazzle  his  fair  friends 
with  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  or 
fi»cinate  them  with  pure  noncha- 
lance ?  To  me  G.  J.'s  remarks  sound 
rather  fiat ;  but  then  he  has  the  beV 
air,  and  his  whiskers  are  unexcep- 
tionable. 

I  am  interrupted  in  my  reverie  by 
the  soimd  of  a  famih'ar  voice,  and 
turn  round  to  pay  my  homage  to  a 
sphinx  in  petticoats.  I  use  this  name 
out  of  no  disrespect  to  Mrs,  Archley, 
for  whose  attainments  I  have  t^e 
profoundest  admiration,  but  simply 
because  I  cannot  understand  her.  A 
devoted  wife,  who  is  never  with  her 
husband — a  skilled  musician,  who 
never  plays— a  lady  whose  dowry  is 
ample,  but  whose  dress  is  shabby — 
who,  with  a  carriage  at  her  bidding, 
prefers  to  hail  a  cab  from  the  nearest 
stand ;— such  a  woman,  I  say,  is  an 
enigma  which  I  cannot  solve.  Her 
horror  of  blue-stockings  is  patent  to 
all ;  but  when  her  husband,  the  Mem- 
ber, is  going  to  lecture  on  political 
economy,  I  know  who  writes  naif  his 
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es?ay.  She  once  rated  me  finc^ly  for 
going  to  C'remome,  and  a  wet^k  or  t^o 
afterwards  I  met  lier  at  Mal>ille.  It 
was  her  uncle  the  fox-himting  squire 
whom  she  had  agreed  to  chajxTone 
on  that  occasion ;  and  while  the  old 
gentleman  was  looldng  at  the/r?/  <h^. 
hcif/fus,  a  student  from  the  Quartier 
Latin  asked  her  to  dance.  1  don't 
know  what  she  could  have  said  to  him 
in  answer,  but  M.  Jules  made  a  tre- 
mendous bow,  and  retreated  with  an 
alacrity  not  usually  chai-acteristic  of 
Jeune  France.  '  Quelle  di-ole  d'An- 
glaise — par  examp/  1  heard  him  say 
to  the  companion  whom  ho  rejoined ; 
'  veux-tu  fumer  Valentin  ?*  And  the 
two  youths  went  back  to  their  ani- 
sette. The  fact  is,  this  lady  seems 
to  look  on  herself  as  a  privileged 
member  of  society,  who  can  do  and 
say  what  she  likes  without  offending 
IVta.  Grundy.  She  will  call  Young 
Rapid  to  account  for  his  peccadil- 
loes, or  stop  in  the  street  to  help 
an  apple-woman  in  recovering  the 
contents  of  her  overturned  basket.  I 
have  known  her  even  appear  with- 
out crinohne ;  and  can  I  give  a  better 
instance  than  t?iat  of  her  wonderful 
courage  and  eccentricity  ? 

It  would  be  diflBcidt  for  the  cle- 
verest lounger  in  a  London  drawing- 
room  to  choose  a  subject  which  Mrs. 
Archley  is  not  prepared  to  discuss, 
be  it  the  American  war,  the  last  new 
novel,  the  foreign  picture-gallery, 
British  ix)Htics  or  Paris  bonnets — 
she  can  enter  in  turn  on  all  these 
matters,  and  what  she  says  will  be 
worth  hearing.  Yet  with  all  her 
cleverness  I  find  a  pleasing  contrast 
to  her  in  the  quiet  7iaiveteimd  gentle 
bearing  of  Lady  B.,  who  sits  beside 
her,  and  whose  name  English  chil- 
dren remember  with  dehght  as  the 
illustrator  of  half  their  picture- 
books.  An  episode  in  the  life  of 
Goody  Two-shoes,  or  one  of  Jack 
the  Giant-killer's  famous  exploits 
will  form  in  her  hands  the  subject- 
matter  for  a  channing  sketch — ^more 
valuable,  to  my  mind,  than  many  a 
more  pretentious  work  hung  up  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  To  be  in  eames't 
with  one's  theme,  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  the  studio,  is,  after  all,  the 
real  secret  of  eloquence,  of  success. 
For  this  young  mother  there  is  a 
charm  in  fairy  lore,  and  I  cannot 


fancy  a  hai)pior  task  for  such  an 
ai-tist  than,  with  her  children  ga- 
th(T«4l  i-ound  her,  to  i-ealize  the 
incidents  of  tliis  innocent  mythology. 
As  a  rule,  the  professional  gentle- 
men are  a  little  jealous  of  her,  and 
when  Daubney,  the  portrait-i)ainter, 
saimters  up  to  pay  liis  respects,  I 
know  that  it  is  only  l)ecause  she 
maiTied  a  baronet,  who  may  be  use- 
ful to  him  in  the  way  of  business. 
To  do  Daubney  justice,  he  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  advancing 
his  interests  in  tliis  particular,  and 
it  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  zeal  in  pro- 
curing introductions  that  he  is  now 
known  in  Mayfair  as  a  rising  man. 
Rising,  indeed!  But  a  few  years 
back  Daubney  occupied  the  gloomi- 
est of  atehers  in  Soho;  Messrs. 
Sloman  and  Moss  were  his  tailors, 
and  he  paid  them — when  he  could. 
He  dined  at  eighteenpenny  ordinaries 
and  smoked  a  modest  clay.  What ! 
is  this  swaggering  dandy,  this  soi- 
diaarit  bosom  friend  of  half  the 
British  aristocracy,  the  same  dingy 
student  of  those  early  days  ?  '  To- 
day,* says  Stippler  (who  has  not 
been  equally  successful), '  Mr.  Daub- 
ney would  be  affable  and  conde- 
scending, but  if  I  met  him  in  the 
Park  to-morrow  with  Lord  Ridg- 
way  he  would  not  know  me.  Faugh ! 
would  you  have  me  shako  hands 
with  such  a  man?  I  tell  you  I 
have  cut  him  now ;  and  if  he  wishes 
to  repay  me  the  few  guineas  he 
borrowed,  let  him  send  a  jwst-office 
order.' 

In  such  honest  fits  of  indignation 
does  Stippler's  spleen  find  vent 
xmtil  we  are  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  fiddling  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  Signer  Vermicelli 
begins  to  play.  Profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  violinist's  art,  how  can  I 
attempt  a  description  of  that  won- 
derful performance?  The  air  se- 
lected was,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
'Where  the  bee  sucks;'  but  after 
the  first  few  bars  Ariel  flew  away 
into  endless  variations.  First,  he 
was  nestling  in  a  cowslip  bell,  and 
the  cry  of  the  Stryx  flammea  (or  bam 
owl)  was  effectively  imitated  above 
the  bridge  of  the  instrument  by 
Signer  V.  But  when  emerging 
from  the  field-flower  the  sprite 
soared  into  mid-air,  with  exquisite 
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melody,  on  the  wings  of  the  bat,  the 
flapping  of  whose  wings  were  again 
lender^  by  the  Italian  with  mar- 
vellons  feeling  for  the  habits  of 
lower  creation,  the  applause  of  the 
company  knew  no  bounds,  and 
Signor  Yermioelli  hung  on  the  bongh 
so  long  that  the  snapping  of  a  string 
occurred  just  in  time  to  be  indica- 
tiye  of  a  casualty  which  the  im- 
mortal bard  did  not  contemplate — 
viz.,  that  of  the  branch  giving  way. 

The  best  of  these  musical  feats  is, 
that  they  afford  a  little  rest  from 
conversation,  and  enable  people  to 
observe  each  other  a  liUle  more 
closely  than  they  would  do  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Certain 
young  ladies  select  this  interval  to 
turn  their  eyes  to  great  advantage, 
and  let  the  instrument  speak  for 
them  if  tiliey  wish  to  express  their 
happiness  to  the  object  of  their 
affections  in  the  key  of  G,  or  gently 
upbraid  their  lovers  in  A  fiat  As 
for  the  dowagers,  if  they  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  performance  itself,  at 
least  it  gives  them  time  to  notice 
tiieir  neighbours'  dresses — to  mark 
the  ingenious  Bachel's  work  on  the 
shoulders  of  Mrs.  Bougemont,  or 
compare  their  own  perukes  with 
lady  Frizzleton's  coiffure.  When 
the  buzz  of  conversation  recom- 
menoBd,  I  went  down  stairs  for  an 
ice,  and  who  should  I  find  in  the 
dining-room  but  Mr.  Boscius  Bus- 
kin, the  eminent  theatriosJ  manager, 
r^aling  himself  with  a  glass  of  iced 
punch. 

'  Doosid  hot  weather  this,'  re- 
marked that  gentleman,  who  is  not 
above  using  the  vernacular  on  this 
side  of  the  foot-lights;  'sorry  we 
couldn't  take  your  farce,  Mr.  Easel ; 
very  clever,  you  know;  lots  of 
points,  and  all  that,  but  the  plot's  been 
used  before,  and  there's  a  change  of 
scene  which  you  know  the  public 
will  not  stand  in  a  one-act  piece. 
If  s  old-&shioned,  and  won  t  go 
down  with  the  oy  popuhy.  There's 
Driver,  for  instance,  brought  out  a 
sim'lar  one  at  the  Hyposcenium,  last 
month ;  law  bless  you,  'twas  damn'd 
the  fust  night,  sir — wooden  do  at  any 
price.  By  the  way,  heard  of  the  row 
oetween  Brown  and  Bickering?  That 
man's  a  hass,  sir— Bickering,  I  mean. 
Better  have  stuck  to  the  old  shop. 


Sure  of  his  tin  there,  at  all  events. 
Now  I  shoulden  be  surprised  if  he 
come  .to  smash.  The  Gharonian  is  a 
bad  house  to  manage,  sir :  look  here, 
I  had  it  for  two  seasons,'  &c.,  <&c., 
and  then  I  was  entertained  by  a  long 
account  of  Mr.  Buskin's  theatriccd 
vidssitudes.  Time  was  and  Bui^in 
trod  the  boards  himself.  His  appear- 
ance in '  Eoderigo,  or  the  Caitiff  of 
Cabana,'  is  remembered  still  by  all 
old  play-goers,  and  he  created  quite 
a  sensation  as  Lord  Tomnoddy  in 
the  screaming  &rce  of '  Who's  Your 
Hatter?'  But  Buskin  had  an  eye 
to  more  than  histrionic  fiEune,  and 
feeling  it  impossible  to  combine  tiie 
edat  which  attended  his  imper- 
sonations with  his  duties  as  a  mana- 
ger, chose  the  latter  branch  of  his 
profession,  which  he  has  luckily 
found  more  remunerative  than  most 
of  his  professional  brethren.  If  I 
am  asked  why  this  man,  whose  con- 
versation savours  of  green-room 
slang  just  as  his  coat  smells  of  stale 
tobacco,  who  ex-aspirates  his  h's, 
and  wears  a  dozen  dubious  rings — 
is  admitted  into  so  select  a  drc^  as 
that  assembled  in  Dashington  Square, 
my  answer  is  that  at  Lady  Lynk- 
man's  parties  you  meet  every  one 
who  has  entered  the  service  of  either 
Muse,  from  the  great  poet  who  acta 
as  Clio's  steward  down  to  the  hum- 
blest retainer  who  dances  atteaid- 
aaoe  on  Terpsichore. 

Occupying  the  place  of  under 
footman  in  this  romantic  service  is 
Claude  Myddleton,  formerly  captain 
in  the  line,  who,  tired  of  soldiering 
at  twenty-eight,  exchanged  his 
sword  for  a  more  peaceful  weapon, 
and  wrote  a  volume  of  poems  in  ttie 
style  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  which  by- 
and-by  received  its  due  amount  of 
praise.  The  'Gardener's  Niece'  is 
confessed  by  many  to  be  a  success- 
ful imitation  of  '  The  Miller's 
Daughter,'  and  tiie  &mous  story  of 
'  Locksley  Hall '  finds  no  fiunt  echo 
in  the  corridors  of  '  Highgate 
House.'  But  it  is  his  novels,  I 
think,  which  are  most  admired,  not 
for  their  sparkling  wit  or  redxmdant 
satire,  but  because  they  are  written 
by  a  well-bred  Knglish  gentleman, 
who  eschews  sham  sentiment  and 
windy  nonsense,  who  depicts  life  as 
he  finds  it, '  nothing  extenuates  nor 
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aught  sets  down  in  malice/  which, 
after  all,  is  the  real  way  to  puc(\'sh 
in  illustration,  whether  by  pen  or 
pencil.  Yet  because  this  man  is  a 
little  shy  of  strangers,  because  lie 
dresses  a  little  sprucely,  talks  per- 
haps a  little  niincingly,  and  parts 
his  hair  in  the  centre.',  ho  is  put 
down  on  first  acquaintance  as  an 
affected  humbug.  llumhito^  my 
friends !  which  of  us  is  without  it  ? 
Not  you,  Mr.  CjTiic,  witli  all  your 
philosophy ;  not  you,  Mrs.  Candour, 
for  all  yom*  rudeness.  It  is  car])ing, 
selfish  Diogenes  in  his  tub  yonder — 
Diogenes,  who  has  not  washed  this 
morning,  and  is  angry  with  mo 
because  I  Aav — Diogenes,  who  is 
the  greatest  humbug  of  us  all. 
There  are  hundreds  of  excellent 
people  in  this  world  whose  good 
qualities  he  beneath,  and  are  even 
indicated  by  a  httle  effervescence  of 
eccentricity.  You  and  I,  dear  Pmi- 
ter,  have  often  rowed  in  the  same 
boat  and  know  the  Imnks  of  the 
sedgy  Thames;  how  do  we  recog- 
nize good  ale  when  we  see  it  ?  Ls  it 
not  iDy  the  hght  and  foaming  cha- 
racter of  the  brew  ?  Retich  me  that 
tankard,  if  you  please,  with  the 
head  on.  I  dip  my  beak  into  the 
pewter,  and  the  froth  falls  off  on 
either  side.  "We  do  not  care  for 
tJiat,  you  know,  but  the  draught 
below;  how  refreshing,  how  excel- 
lent a  tap ! 

And  this  reminds  me  that  if  in 
our  'Kettledrums'  and  'matinees' 
some  worthy  hostess  would  esta- 
bUsh  a  small  cask  of  Bass  or  All- 
sopp  in  some  convenient  anteroom, 
she  would  be  doing  some  of  us  a 
much  greater  kindness  than  by  pro- 
viding ices  and  lemonade,  and  at 
half  the  expense,  which  I  am  given 
to  understand  is  a  consideration 
sometimes  even  in  Mayfair. 

And  pray  why  shouldn't  it  be  in 
Mayfejr  as  well  as  in  Bloomsburj^  ? 
asks  Mrs.  Thrifty,  who  lives  in  the 
W.C.  district  herself,  and  to  whom  I 
had  been  humbly  offering  this  sug- 
gestion. 'When  you  come  back 
from  your  honeymoon,  IMr.  Easel, 
you  will  have  to  economize,  depend 
on  it,  whether  you  hve  on  tins  or 
the  other  side  of  Oxford  Street.  But 
your  notion  of  beer  is  dreadful :  do 
you  suppose  ladies  would * 


'  Tndoed,  mamma.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  nice,'  cries  Mis^s  T.,  who  has 
a  brother  at  Cambridge, '  and  then 
we  could  have  shandy-gaff,  or — or 
what  is  that  other  stuff  called? 
(hy/i^'iwsf  isn't  it,  Mr.  Easel  ?  Fred 
let  me  drink  a  little  once  out  of  a 
wine-glass,  and  I  thought  it  very 
nasty,  but  he  said  it  was  an  acquired 
tafite,  and ' 

*My  dear,  your  brother  has  ac- 
quired many  tastes  sinc^  his  resi- 
dence at  the  University-,'  continues 
Mrs.  T.,  'that  ho  could  very  well 
dispense  with.  I  am  sure,  when  ho 
is  in  town,  what  with  Pivot's 
gloves  and  oj^era-tickets,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  almost  living  in  Han- 
som cabs,  he — why,  good  gi-acious, 
Mr.  Easel,  what  is  the  matter  ?' 

I  suppose  I  must  have  stai-ted,  or 
looked  rather  foolish,  for  the  fact  is 
that  I  only  that  minute  recollected 
that  I  had  come  in  without  paying 
my  charioteer.  No.  4007,  who  must 
have  been  waiting  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  outside.  Hastily  explain- 
ing this  oversight  to  the  la^iiei?,  and 
taking  my  conge  of  our  hostess,  I 
found  my  way  into  the  square, 
where,  sure  enough,  was  Mr.  Han- 
som's representative,  looking  mighty 
comfortable  on  his  seat,  doing,  I 
should  think,  about  his  thirteenth 
pipe,  computing  from  the  time  I  left 
him. 

Now  I  have  a  particular  objection 
to  admitting  that  I  have  been  sold, 
and  so  jmnped  into  the  vehicle  with- 
out further  ado. 

'  "^Tiere  to,  sir  ?'  said  the  driver, 
looking  down  u,^n  me  like  a  dis- 
sipated Jack-in-the-box. 

'Home,'  I  shouted,  'and  look 
sharp.* 

Wo  were  there  in  ten  minutes, 
and  I  resolved  to  go  up  at  once  for 
my  '  Cab-fare  Guide,'  wliich  I  Imew 
would  prevent  disputes.  My  studio 
lies  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
when  I  reached  the  oak  I  thought  I 
heard  the  stamping  of  feet  inside. 
Pushing  the  door,  which  stood  ajar, 
gently  open,  whom  should  I  discover 
bat  Master  Tom  with — yes,  by  Jove 
—with  my  l>oxing-gloves  on,  spar- 
ring at  himself  in  the  cheval-glass ! 

He  whipped  them  off  in  a  twink- 
ling, I  promise  you,  when  he  saw 
me,  and  began  in  his  usual  strain. 


'  Please,  'tvasn't  me,  sir — that  is,  I 
only — ' 

'  Don't  tell  me  any  lice,  yon  little 
isBcal,'  I  said,  'but  give  me  tliat 
blue-coTerod  book,  and  -—  etop  a 
minute,  can't  yoQ^oBt  take  this 
half-soveteign,  and  give  the  cabman 
five,  no,  »ix  and  sixpence  oat  of  it.' 

tiown  he  went  like  a  Bhot,  but 
after  waiting' abont  a  qnarter  of  an 
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hoar,  and  iinding  he  didn't  retnrn,  T 
rang  the  bell,  which  summons  he 
answered  with  a  '  Yeeair,  what  did 
yon  please  to  want,  air  ?'  and  looking 
OS  innocent  as  a  Iamb. 
'  Want?  why  the  change,  to  be 

'  What  change,  sir?' 
'  What  ch^ge,  air !    Wlw,  didnt 
I  give  yon  a  half-soTeteign  r 


'Teasir,  I  know  yon  gav  me  a 
'arf  Buffering,  air.' 

'  Well,  and  the  &re  was  aix  and 
six.' 

'What  the  dence  do  you  mean? 
Why,  didn't  I  tell  yon  ao  ?' 

'Yeeair;  but  the  cabmin,  he  aaid 
it  wam'C,  s'r.' 

'  Why,  yon  confounded  little  muff, 
yoa  don't  mean  to  say  you  gaye  him 
the  half-aoTereign  ?' 

'  Tessir,  J  guv  it  him,  sir.' 

'  And  pray  did  you  tell  him  what 
I  said. was  the  fare?' 

'YesBir,  Idid,  sir.' 

'  Well,  what  did  he  say  then?' 

'Pleasir,  he  said  you  toot  to  bt 

T(a»  n. — MO.  Tio. 


Uoioed,  eir,  and  the  &ie  was  ten  bob 
if  'twas  a  napeny,  and  be  took  and 
put  the  arf  Buffering  in  his  weskit 
pockit,  e'r,  and  then  he  dmv  off.' 

After  this  you  may  suppose  Mr. 
Einohan  did  not  stay  lon^  in  my 
Borvice— in  &ct,  I  packed  Imn  off  at 
once.  His  mother '  does '  for  me  now 
in  moro  senses  than  one :  however,  I 
know  the  worst  of  it ;  it  is  better  to 
be  cheated  by  the  old  lady  than 
worried  by  her  aon.  I  was  com- 
plaining of  the  state  of  my  wardrobe 
not  long  ago,  hot  you  see  in  this 
instance  I  had  to  cut  off  my  own 
'  batlons.' 

Jack  T'/^bkij. 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LISTLESS  SWELL. 


^       W^ 


LAZILY  lolling  along  the  sea  shoi^. 
Pitching  a  pebhie  &r  into  the  ocean. 
Listening  dieomily  imto  the  roar 
Of  the  surge  as  it  breaks  on  the  bar—I'Te  a  notion 
That  this  is  the  place  in  the  antmnn  for  me, 
A  place  where,  perhaps,  if  I  only  could  try, 
I  might  get  a  chance  to — not  now — by-and-by — 
A  chance  to — what  is  it  they  call  it  ?  Iteflect  ? 
Tes,  thaf  s  it  I  To  reflect  I  Oad,  I  didn't  expect 
To  get  it  BO  qnickly  1  Oh,  beautiM  Sea, 
Some  fellah  has  called  yon  the  '  freah '  and  the '  free,' 
Snt  it  strikes  me  yoa're  salt  and  not  fresh — (that's  not  bod ! 
Thongh  a  fellah  who  jokes  I  regard  as  a  cad) — 
And  when  they  say  '  free ' — well,  jnst  now,  down  at  Lynn, 
Where  yon  broke  down  all  barrieia  and  forced  joui  way  in. 
Tou  were  certainly  more  free  than  welcome— by  Jove! 
I  declare  I'm  becoming  a  pnu-making  cove — 
Cove?  Yee;  cove  has  something  to  do  with  the  see, 
I  don't  know  what  exactly.    Well,  well  I  Let  it  be  1 
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Lying  here  on  the  brink 
m  endeayour  to  think 
Of  what  has  been  done  in  the  season  gone  by. 
And  string  it  together  in  yerse.    Let  ns  try  I 
Parliameifk?  Hum! 
Oracle's  dumb/ 
Ont  of  that  Nazareth  no  good  has  come ! 
EeformBiU?  Oh,  no  I 
Nothing  so  low, 
Defence  of  the  country  is  now  all  the  go ! 
While  our  army  expenses  and '  armaments  bloated ' 
Are  denounced  by  the  Peace-men,  broad-brimmed  and  diab-coated. 
Spite  of  bold  Buccleuch 
And  his  myrmidons  too, 
Pennethome,  Gore,  and  all  their  crew. 
We  haye  carried  the  Thames  Embankment  through : 
Though  Higgins  the  tall  and  Higgins  the  small, 
Cowper  the  dull,  with  his  stammer  and  drawl. 
Were  mixed  in  the  mel^,  one  and  all ! 
Finsbury's  sent  us  back  her  Cox, 
Gobden  and  Pam  haye  exchanged  hard  knocks. 
What  more  of  Parliament  ?     Vox,  but  vox 
Et prater ea  nihil  1  No!  one  thing  more. 
By  which  the  Tories  haye  set  great  store — 
The  noble  biU  for  preserving  game. 
For  preyenting  the  peasant 
From  killing  the  pheasant. 
Or  partridge,  or  rabbit,  be  it  ever  so  tame. 
Henceforth  no  one  dares 
To  giye  himself  'ares. 
And  each  tayem  landlord  who  for  supper  now  caters 
Must  confine  his  m^u  to  his  chops  and  baked  taturs. 
And  take  care  no  Welsh  rabbits  are  brought  by  his  waiters. 

And  Literature  ?  Well,  thank  you,  sir  1  I  think  she's  yet  aliye. 
Though  in  years  of  Exhibition  she  can  scarce  be  said  to  thriye; 
But  yet  some  books  haye  been  produced — 'boye  all,  one  magazine 
Which— Eh  ?  '  Don't  puflf  ourselyes !'— well,  well !  you  all  know  what 
Imean! 

Anthony  Trollope 
Has  made  a  great  yol.  up. 
To  show  how  the  Yankees  brag,  smoke,  spit,  and  lollop ; 
And  deyer,  beneyolent,  good  Mrs.  Oliphant 
Endeayours  to  proye  how  that  preacher  of  folly  &nt- 
astical,  violent,  brusque  Edward  Irving 
Has  ne'er  gained  the  kudos  of  which  he's  deserving. 
Saye  %  Philip '  by  Thackeray, 
There's  but  a  slack  array 
Of  genuine  noyels — ^mere  shreds  and  tin-tack-ery. 
Do  you  ask  me  to  whom  I  refer,  as  to  blame, 
I  decline  to  reply,  sir !    I  give  you  *  No  Name.' 

p  a 
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Tlie  Streets?  ah  mo  I  what  visions  rise  i 

Before  my  sun-dimmed,  dust-tilled  eyes  I  ' 

Joskins  in  smoeks, 

»Sturdy  as  rocks,  i 

Bronze-faw-d  Jennies  in  cotton  frocks,  \ 

Gaping,  staring,  stopping  the  road,  i 

Sworn  at  bv  t-ahnien  and  *  cussed '  and  '  bio  wed.  ' 

And  here's  Mossoo! 

How  d'ye  do? 

W'hoM  liave  thouglit  of  seeing  you  ? 
Shrugging,  jabl)ering,  asking  his  way. 
Hustled  and  robbed,  yet  tovjoura  gai, 
Cheated  by  every  one  every  day, 
And  finding  each  street  tlie  Rue  do  la  Puy. 

Then  the  Exhibition  ? 

Oh !  I'm  in  no  condition 

To  call  up  before  me  its  marvels  rai*c — 

The  Hereford  screen, 

The  testimonial  to  Kean, 

Nicholay's  sealskin,  or  Wedgwood's  ware. 

Like  a  man  in  a  dream 

I  now  constantly  seem 

To  be  mixing  up  all  things  with  which  my  brains  teem ! 
Dent's  great  clock 
Is  a  model  dry  dock. 
With  an  Armstrong  gun  for  its  minute  hand. 

The  Koh-i-noor's  set  in  a  peal  of  bells, 

I  can't  see  the  bullfinch  that  pipes,  for  swells 
Who  chatter  and  cluster  and  gape  and  stand 

Exactly  straight  between  us : 
The  Egyptian  Sybil  has  broken  loose, 
On  the  Sevres*  china  she's  cooked  her  goose 
With  the  best  of  the  mixed  pickle  trophy  juice — 

While  woe  is  me !  tell  it  not  in  Gath ! 

The  MajoUca  fountain  is  used  as  a  bath 
By  Gibson's  tinted  Venus ! 

And  in  Art  there's  a  lull, 

Business  is  dull 
So  say  the  R.A.'s,  who've  this  year  made  a  mull. 
Though  what  they  expected  to  me  is  a  myth. 
They'd  no  Landseer,  no  Ward,  no  Maclise,  and  no  Frith, 
While  down  at  Fowke's  Folly — the  Great  Exhibition — 
On  their  very  own  gronnd  they'd  a  strong  opposition. 
To  say  nothing  of  Frith's  '  Eailway  Station,'  or  Leech's 
Oil  sketches!  John  Leech,  the  great  master  who  teaches 
A  lesson  the  youngest  can  well  understand. 
For  his  humour  and  purity  go  hand  in  hand ! 

Q. 
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Deab  Mb.  Ebixob, 
'   A  NY  felftkh  feelth  nerrouth  ^en 
J\.    he  knowth    he'th   going  to 
make  an  ath  of  himthelf/* 

That's  yewy  twne — ^I  said  so  the 
other  night  yon  know — and  I — ^I've 
often  thed  tho  before.  But  the  &uci 
is — eyewy  feUah  dothnt  make  an 
ass  of  himthelf,  at  least  not  quite 
such  an  ath  as  IVe  done  in  my 
time.  I — don't  mind  telling  yoa, 
Mr.  Editor,  but  pon  my  word  now — 
I — ^I'ye  made  an  awfal  ath  of  my- 
tiielf  on  thome  occathions. — Yon 
don't  beUeye  it  now — do  you  ?  I — 
thought  you  wouldn't— but  I  haye 
now — weally.  Particularly  with  we- 
gard  to  women. — To  say  the  twutii 
that  is  my  weakneth — ^I  spose  I'm 
what  they  call  a  ladies'  man.  The 
pwetiy  cweaohaws  like  me — ^I  know 
they  do— Ihough  they  pwetend  not 
to  do  so.  It — ^if  s  the  way  with  some 
fellahs — ^There  was  hith  late  Ma- 
jesty George  the  Fourth — I  neyer 
thaw  him  mythelf  you  know,  but 
I'ye  heard  he  had  a  sort  of  way  with 
bim  that — that  no  woman  could 
wesisi — ^They  used  to  call  him  a 
cam — ^what  is  it?  a  cameUa— no 
camel  leopard,  no — chameleon  isn't 
it?  that  attwacts  people  with  its 
^es  —  no,  by  the  way  that— tbafs 
the  bwute  Ihat  changes  coloui^-it 
couldn't  haye  been  that  you  know, 
— Georgius  Wex  —  neyer  changed 
colour — he  he'd  got  beyond  blush- 
ing he  had — he  only  blushed  once — 
early — ^yewy  early  in  life,  and  then 
it  was  by  mistake — ^no  cam— cha- 
meleon's not  the  word — ^What  the 
dooth  is  it?  Oh  stop— it  h&^ooA 
with  a  B.  By  the  way  its 'stomsh- 
ing  how  many  words  begin  with  a 
B.  Oh,  an  awful  lot  No — ^no 
wonder  Dr.  Watts  talked  about  the 
— ^the  busy  B.  Why,  he's  more 
work  than  all  the  west  of  the  Al- 
phabet—Howeyer  the  word  begins 

*  In  publishing  the  following  communi- 
cation from  Lord  Dundreary  we  hare  taken 
the  liberty  of  occasionally  altering  the  or- 
thography of  our  noble  contributor,  in 
order  to  realiie  that  peculiarly  aristocratic 
pronunciation  of  the  queen's  English  which 
is  so  eminently  cfaaracteristic  of  bis  lord- 
ship.— Ed.  L.  S. 


with  a  B,  and  if  s  Bas — ^Basiloose— 
yes,  thaf  s  it— stop,  I'd  better  look 
it  out  in  the  Dictionary  to  make 
certain.—^ — I  hate  to  make  mistakes 
— ^I  do— especially  about  a  thbnple 
matter  like  this.  Oh,  here  we  are — 
B.  Basihca. 

No  it — that  ean't  be  the  word 
yon  know — George  was  king,  and 
if— if  Basilica  means  a  royal  palace — 
they — ^they  might  haye  been — wela- 
tions — ^but  thaf  s  all — no  it  isn't  Basi- 
hca—it— if  s  BasUifik— ^yes,  I'ye  got 
it  now — ^if  s  BathUith.  Thaf  s  what 
His  Majesty  was— a  Bathilith  and 
fiusdnated  fiur  cweachaws  with  his 
eye.  Let  me  see— where  was  I? — 
Oh  I  rekomember— or  weckoleot — 
which  is  it?  Neyer  mind,  I  was 
saying  that  I  was  a  ladies'  man. 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  of  one  success- 
fdl  adyenchaw  I  had— at  least  when 
I  say  successfol,  I  mean  it  would 
haye  been,  as  &r  as  7  was  concerned 
— but  of  course  when  two  people 
are  engaged — or  wather — ^when  <me 
of  'em  wants  to  be  engaged,  one 
fellah  by  himself  can't  engage  that 
he'll  engage  affections  that  are 
otherwise  engaged.  By  the  way, 
what  a  lot  of  'gages  that  was  in  one 
thentence,  and  yet-— it  seems  quite 
/rwiY/css— Come,  thaf  s  pwetty  onart, 
that  is, — ^for  me. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying — I  mean 
as  I  meant  to  haye  said— when  I 
was  stopping  downatWockingham 
with  the  Widleys,  last  autumn, 
there  was  a  mons'ous  jolly  girl 
staying  there  too.  I  don't  mean  too 
girls  you  know — only — only  om 
girl — ^But  stop  a  minute — ^Is  that 
right?  How  could  one  girl  be 
stopping  there  ttoo — ^What  doodd 
queer  erpwessions  there  are  in  the 
English  language  ....  Stopping 
there  two—!  It's  yewy  odd  I — H 
swear  there  was  only  one  girl — at 
least  the  one  that  /  mean  was  only 
one— If  she'd  been  two,  of  course  I 
should  haye  known  it— Let  me  see 
now,  one  is  singular,  and  two  is 
pluial — ^well,  you  know,  she  was  a 
singular  girl — and  she— she  was  one 
too  many  for  me. — Ah  I  see  now — 
that  accomiis  for  it— one  two  many 
— of  course — I  knew  there  was  a 
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two  somewhere.  She  had  a  ve^T- 
queer  name,  Miss — miss — Missmiss 
no,  not  ]\Iiss  Missmiss— I  always 
miss  the  wrong — I  mean  the  right 
name,  Miss  Chaflfingham — that's  it 
— Charlotte  Chaffingham. — I  wecko- 
memlxjr  Charlotte,  because  th(}y 
called  her  Lotty — and  one  day  at 
bweakfest  —  I  marie  a  stunning 
widdle  —  I  said  — '  Why  is  Miss 
Charlotte  like  a  London  cabman — ?' 
Well,  none  of  them  could  guess 
it. — They  twied  and  tTsied,  and  at 
last  my  brother  Sam,  who  was  in 
England  then, — he  gave  a  most 
stupid  anthwer — he  said,  *  I  koow,' 
he  said — *  She's  like  a  London  cab- 
man because  she's  got  a/a?>  hick.' 

Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so 
widiculous?  Just  as  if  her  face 
wasn't  much  pwettier  than  her 
back? — ^\iy  I  could  see  that  for 
I  was  sitting  opposite  her. — It's 
twue  Sam  was  just  behind  her, 
oflfering  some  muffins,  but — you 
know  he'd  seen  her  face,  and  he 
weally  ought  to  have  known  better. 
I  told  him  so — I  said, '  Tham,  you 
ought  to  be  athamed  of  youi*thelf, 
thaVth  not  the  anthwer.* 

Well,  of  course  then  they  all 
wanted  to  know,  and  I — I  told  'cm 
— ^ha,  ha! — my  answer  was  good — 
wasn't  it? — Oh,  I  forgot  I  haven't 
told  you — well — here  it  is — I  said — 

'  Miss  Charlotte  is  like  a  London 
cabman,  because  she's  a  Lotty  Chaf- 
fingham,' (of  course  I  meant,  lot 
o'  chaff  in  him) — D'ye  see  ? — Doosid 
good  /  call  it—but  would  you  be- 
lieve—  ?  all  the  party  began  woar- 
wing  with  laughter  all  wound. — 
At  first  I  thought  they  were  laughing 
at  the  widdle,  and  I  laughed  too, 
but  at  last  Captain  Wagsby  said 
(by  the  way  I  nate  Wagsby — he's 
so  doosid  famiHar) — Captaim  Wagsby 
said — '  Mulled  it  s^ain,  my  Lord.* 
From  this  low  expwession— which 
I  weckolect  at  Oxford,  I  thought 
that  they  thought  I  had  made  a 
mithtake  and  asked  them  what  they 
meant  by  woarwing  in  that  absurd 
manner. 

'  Why,  don't  you  see.  Dundreary,' 
someone  said — '  It  won't  do — yuu've 
forgotten  the  lady's  sex — Miss  Char- 
lotte can't  be  said  to  have  any  chaff 
in  him.  It  ought  to  be  chaff  in  her ' 
— and  then   they   began  to   wear 


a^^ain.  Fpon  my  word  now,  it  hadn't 
occuiTod  to  me  certainly  l)efore,  but 
I  don't  see  no  hi  that  it  was  such  a 
mistake.  What's  the  use  of  being 
so  doosid  particular  about  the  sense 
of  a  widdle  as  long  as  it's  a  good 
one  ?    Abthurd ! 

Well,  after  breakfast  we  went  out 
for  a  stroll  upon  the  lawn,  and 
somehow  or  other  IMiss  Chaflfingham 
paired  off  with  me. — She  was  a 
doosid  stunning  girl,  you  know. — A 
fellah  often  talks  about  stmming 
girls,  and  when  yuu  see  them  they're 
hot  so  stunning,  after  all ;  but  Lotty 
weally  was  a  doosid  stunning  girl- 
fair  eyes  and  beautifully  blue  ha — 
no !  blue  hair  and  fair — I  (confoimd 
it,  I  always  make  that  mistake  when 
there's  more  than  one  adjective  in  a 
thentencc) — I  mean  fiiir  hair  and 
beautifully  blue  eyes,  and  she  had  a 
way  of  looking  at  one,  that— that 
weally  almost  took  one's  bweath  away. 
I've  often  heard  about  a  fellah's  fall- 
ing in  love.  I  never  did  so  mythelf, 
you  know— at  least  not  that  I  weck- 
omember — I  mean  weckolect — be- 
fore that  morning.  But  weally  she 
did  look  so  jolly  bweaking  her  e^g 
at  bweakfast — so  bewitching  when 
she  just  smashed  the  shell  all 
wound  with  her  thpoon  before  she 
l)egan  to  eat  it — I,  I  weally  began 
to  feel  almost  thpoojicy  mythelf. 
Ha,  ha !  there  I  am  at  it  again :  I 
weally  must  bweak  mythelf  of  this 
habit  of  joking :  it's  vewy  low,  you 
know — like  a  beathly  clown  in  a 
b-beathly  pantomime — I  oughtn't 
to  have  said  beathly  twice,  I  know. 
— A  fellah  once  told  me,  that  if— if  a 
man  says  the  same  adjective  twice 
in  one  tiientence  he's  tought  ologi- 
cal.  But  he's  wrong — you  know — 
for  /  often  do,  and  I'm  sure  I  never 
was  taught  anything  of  the  kind. 

However — Lotty  was  a  stunning 
girl,  and  we  walked  all  about  the 
lawn — down  into  the  shwubbery  to 
look  into  some  bush  after  a  wobin 
wedbweast  that  she  said  had  built 
a  nest  there — and  sure  enough,  when 
we  got  to  it,  there  was  this  little 
weddin-wob — I  mean  wobbin-wed- 
beast  looking  out  of  a  gweat  lump 
of  moss,  and  ajs  it  was  sitting  there 
vewy  quiet — I  thought  to  myself — 
I — I'll  have  you,  old  cock — (I  heard 
afterwards  that  it  was  a  hen — ^so 
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twits  a  Tewy  good  thing  I  didn't 
say  tho  out  lend,  you  tmow),  and 
tfamkitig  Lotty  w<nud  be  pleased  if 
I  caught  it,  I  tiiwust  my  band  in  as 
quick  as  I  could,  but  yoa  know 
Oioee  little  wedding wobbin— web 
'  — beasts  are  bo  dooaid  aharp — and 
I^  dashed  if  it  didn't  fly  out  on  the 
other  aida 

•  Yoa  thtnpid  mau,'  Lotty  thaid — 
'  Why— you— you've  fwitened  the 
pool  little  thing  away.' 

I  was  wather  wild  at  fiiat  at  being 
call  thtupid,  that's  a  eort  of  thing — 
no  fellui  likes,  but — dash  it,  I'd 
have  stood  anyllmiK  from  Lotty— I 
— I'd  have  carried  ner  pwayer-book 
to  church- — I'd  have  parted  my  hair 
on  one  side— or— no— yes— I  think 
rd  have  even  thaved  off  my  whideen 
Ibr  her  thake. 

'Poor  dew  little  wobbin,'  she 
said — '  It  will  never  come  back  any 


more— I'm  afwaid  you've  made  it 
desert' — Made  it  dtaert — what  did 
she  mom  by  that  ?  I  thought  she 
meant  tte  eggs— bo  taking  one  np, 
I  said,  'Yon — yoa  don't  mean  to 
tbay  they  eat  tbese  speckly  things 
after  dinner?*  I  said. 

'  Of  course  not,'  she  weplied — and 
I  think  I  had  hit  the  wite  nail  on 
tiie  head,  for  she  began  to  laugh 
twfflnaidouely,  and  told  me  to  put. 
the  egg  quietly  in  its  place  and 
then  pwaps  tho  little  wobbin  wonM 
come  back.  Wbich  I  hope  the 
little  beggar  did. — At  the  top  of 
the  long  walk  at  "Wockingham 
there  is  a  Emnmer-honse — thou^ 
why  BO  called  I  don't  know,  for  Tve 
been  down  there  hunting  ot  Christ- 
mas— and  there  it  is  just  the  Eomo 
then.  —  However,  thw — summer- 
honse  is  built  op  of  twunks  of  twees 
in  what  they  call  twellis  work — all 


twisted  together,  you  know,  in    a  a  jolly  sort  of  place  with  a  lot  of 

ani  of  vewy  perplextliing  way  and  ferns  and  things  about,  and  behind 

lined  with  bark.— Nowl  think  of  it —  there  ore  a  lot  of  Bhrubs  and  bnshefl 

1  think  if s  called— 'wustitf  work —  and  pwickly  plants  which  give  a 

I  spose  because  if  s  only  found  near  sort  of  rural  or  teurtoal,  which  is  it? 

gentleman's  hoQse8.~HoweTer  it's  —bleet  if  I  know— look  to  the  place. 
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and  as  it  was  vewy  warm,  I  thought 
if  Tm  ever  to  make  an  ath  of  mythelf 
by  pwoi>osing  to  this  girl — 1  won't  do 
it  out  in  tlie  eye  of  the  sun — it's  so 
pwecious  hot.  So  I  pwoposed  wo 
should  walk  in  and  sit  down,  and 
so  we  did,  and  then  I  began : 

'Miss  Chaffinghain,  now,  don't 
you  think  it  doosid  cool  ?' 

'  Cod,  Lord  J)./  she  said ;  *  why, 
I  thought  you  were  complaining  of 
the  heat/ 

*  1  l)eg  your  pardon,*  I  said, '  I — 
I — can't  s])eak  vewy  fast  (the  fact 
is,  tliat  a  lieathly  wasp  was  buth- 
thing  about  nie  at  tlie  moment,)  and 
I  hiuhi't  quite  finished  my  then- 
tence. — I  was  going  to  say,  don't 
you  think  it's  doosid  cool  of  Wagsby 
to  go  on  laugliing— at — at  a  fellah 
as  he  does?' 

*  Well,  my  Lord,*  she  said,  '  I 
think  so  too;  and  I  wonder  you 
stand  it.  You — have  your  remedy, 
you  know.' 

'  What  wemcdy  T  I  said.  '  You 
— you  don't  mean  to  say  I  ought  to 
thwash  him,  I\Iiss  Charlotte  ?' 

Here  she— she  somehow  began  to 
laugh,  but  in  such  a  i)cculiar  way 
that  I — I  couldn't  think  what  she 
meant. 

*  A  vewy  good  idea,'  I  said.  '  I've 
a  vewy  good  mind  to  twy  it.  I  had 
on  the  gloves  once  with  a  lay  figure 
in  a  painter's  studio — and  gave  it 
an  awful  licking.  It's  true  it — it 
didn't  hit  back,  you  know — I — / 
did  all  the  hitting  then.  And 
pwaps — pwaps  Wagsby  tootdd  hit 
back.  But  if— if  he  did  anything 
so  ungentlemanlike  as  that,  I  could 
always— always ' 

'  Always  what,  my  Lord  ?'  said 
Lotty,  who  was  going  on  laughing 
in  a  most  hystewical  manner. 

*  Why  I  could  always  say  it  was 
a  mithtake,  and — and  it  shouldn't 
happen  again,  you  know.* 

'  Admirable  ix)licy,  upon  my 
word,'  she  said,  and  began  tittering 
again.  But  what  the  dooth  amused 
her  so  /  never  could  make  out. 
Just  then  we  heard  a  sort  of  rust- 
ling in  the  leaves  behind,  and  I  con- 
fess I  felt  wather  nervouth. 

'  It's  only  a  bird,*  Lotty  said ; 
and  then  we  began  talking  of  that 
little  wobbin-wedbreast,  ftnd  what  a 
wonderful  thing  Nature  is — and  how 


doosid  pwetty  it  was  to  sec  her  laws 
olxjvrtl.  And  I  said,  'Oh!  iliss 
Chaftiiighani,'  I  said,  'if  I  was  a 
wobbin- ' 

*  Yes,  Dundrearj^'  she  anthered — 
vewy  soft  and  sweet.  And  I  thought 
to  mythelf— '  Now's  the  time  to  ask 

her — now's  the  time  to .'     I — I 

was  l)ogiiming  to  wiuninate  again, 
but  slu*  bwought  me  to  my  thenses 
by  siijiiig— 

'  Yes  ?'  interwoggatively. 

'  If  1  was  a  wobbin,  Lotty — and — 

and    ycu  were    a   wobbin * 

I — exclaimed — with  a  voice  foil  of 
emotliun. 

'  Well,  my  Lord?' 

'  Wouldn't  it  be— jolly  to  hatch 
one's  own  eggs  for  breakiist  ?' 

The  above  wasn't  quite  what  I 
was  going  to  say,  but  just  at  tliat 
moment  there  was  another  riLstling 
Ixihind  the  summer-house,  and  I 
tliought  I  heard  a  thort  of  thtifled 
laugh.  I  started  to  my  feet. — for 
haven't  \\'obl)eries  been  often  com- 
mitted in  these  kind  of  places?  I 
thought  of  Wush,  Burke,  ^Mamiing, 
and  a  lot  of  other  atthatliins,  and 
tlmatching  up  the  only  weapon  at 
hand— my  umbwella  (a  jolly  little 
green  silk  one,  without  which  I 
never  go  out),  I  wiLshed  behind  into 
the  shwubbery.  By  Jove !  I  never 
did  such  a  thing  before;  and  I'll 
take  vewy  good  care  it's  the  last 
time.  The  beathly  bwambles  caught 
me  in  all  diwecthuns — about  my 
coat— alx)ut  my  wethcut— alx)ut  my 
— in  thort,  evewywhere— and  one  of 
those  confwounded  fungus  thmgs — 
a  thort  of  imitathun  muthi'oom, 
called  a  pufif-l)all — exploded  under 
me  when  I  fell,  and  covered  me 
with  powder.  I  was  in  an  awful 
thtate.  The  worst  of  it  was,  I  might 
have  just  as  well  stopped  where  I 
was.  Tliere  was  no  fellah  behind 
the  thummer-houth ;  but,  confound 
it  all— when  I  looked  in  at  the  win- 
dow there  I  thaw  that  bwute 
Wagsby  in  his  leather  overalls,  with 
that  beathly  fisliing-rod  of  his,  talk- 
ing to  Lot^. 

'What's  the  wow,  Dundweawy?* 
said  he,  gwinning  at  me  out  of  the 
little  window. 

'  What's  the  wow  ?' I  said.  'WTiy 
that's  the  vewy  thing  I  wanted  to 
know. — I  heard  a  sort  of— sort  of 
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wnstliiig  behind  heie,  and  I  wnshed 
in  to  see  what  it  was,  but  I  can't 
find  anything  at  all  except  a  lot  of 
b — ^beathly  pwickly  plants  and  a 
mathio(Hn  that — that  goes  off  with 
a  bang  by  thpontaneons  combus- 
tion.' 

'  Haw  haw,  ha  ha/  said  Wagsby 
and    began   laughing   again   in   a 
dweadfully  idiotic  sort  of  wav — *  hee 
bee ! — ^what  a  stunning  lark  r 

'  I  tell  you  what/  I  said,  '  if  that 
was  a  lark,  it  must  have  been  a 
stunning  one  to  make  all  that  wow/ 

Upon  this  he  began  to  wear  again 
— and  said — '  No,  old  fellow* — (I— I 
hate  a  man  who  caUs  me  old  fellow 
— ^ifs  *  so  beathly  familiar)  — '  AU 
right/  he  said, '  it  was  only  Tow,  sir.' 

'  And  what  the  dooth  is  Tow,  sir  ?' 
said  I. 

'  Towzer — ^my  dog — ^he  ran  on  be- 
fore me  after  a  rabbit,  and  chased  it 
into  the  shrubbery — ^and  here  he  is — 
lie  down,  Towzer — lie  down,  sir!' 

And  then  I  heard  a  great  yelping 
and  bow-wowing,  and  a  howwid 
gweat  Newfoundland  monthter 
rushed  upon  the  scene. 

If  s  vewy  lucky  I  had  my  little 
gween  lunbwella  with  me,  for  the 
moment  I  came  out  of  the  shrub- 
bery this  disguthting  quadruped — 
this  Towzer— jumped  upon  me,  and 
I  had  the  gweatest  difficult  in 
maintaining  my  equilibwium. 

'  It — ^it's  only  his  play,  my  Lord — 
down  Towzer,  down !'  cried  Wagsby, 
gwinning  like  a  baboon. 

'  Hang  his  play,  sir/  said  I — 
'  conthider  my  waistcoat'  So  he 
whistled  and  ciedled  the  bwute  away, 
and  then  explained  that  he  had  come 
down  from  the  Hall  on  purpose  to 
fistch  us  back  (confound  hun),  as 
they  had  just  awwanged  to  start  on 
one  of  those  cold-meat  excursions — 
no,  that's  not  the  word,  I  know — but 


it  has  something  to  do  with  coll 
meat — pic — pickles  is  it? — no,, pick- 
wick?  pic — I  have  it— ^iCTHc— tiiaf  s 
it— they  wanted  us  to  go  picklicking 
— ^I  mean  picnicking  with  them. 

Here  was  a  dithapxx)intmeni — 
Just  as  I  thought  to -have  a  nice 
little  flirtathun  with  Lotty — to  be 
interwupted  in  this  manner!  Was 
ever  anything  so  pwovoking?  And 
all  for  a  picnic — a  thort  of— of  early 
dinner  without  chairs  or  tables,  and 
a  lot  of  flies  in  the  muthtard!  I 
was  in  such  a  wage! 

'  We're  going  to  pull  up  the  river/ 
said  Wagsby.  '  I've  got  an  out- 
rigger down  at  the  ferry. — Of  course 
you'll  take  an  oar,  my  Lord  ?' 

'  O  certainly/  said  I.  I  didn't  ex- 
actly know  what  he  meant  then,  for 
you  see  I'm  not  a  boating  man ;  but 
as  for  taking  an  oar — any  fellah  can 
do  tJiat,  I  thought — they're  not  so 
vewy  heavy. — '  0  yes/  I  said — *  I — 
I'll  take  an  oar — t — two  or  thwee,  if 
you  like.' 

At  this  he  began  laughing  again, 
and  was  going  to  offer  his  arm  to 
Lot^y,  but  I — ^I  wouldn't  have  that 
at  any  pwice. — So  I  pointed  out 
Towzer  to  him,  who  was  at  that 
moment  scwaping  up  the  flower- 
beds, and  playing  the  dooth  with 
the  gewaniums. 

'  Don't  you  think  you'd  better  look 
after  your  dog,  captain?'  said  I ;  and 
while  he  went  off  to  collar  it,  I  took 
Wiss  Chaffingham  under  my  protec- 
tion, as  we  walked  to  the  Hall ;  but 
Wagsby  was  close  at  hand,  and  of 
course  I  couldn't  say  all  I  wanted — 
I  had  lost  my  opportunity,  and,  I 
fear,  made  an  ath  of  mythelf. 

Could  /  help  it?  I  thwow  my- 
thelf, Mr.  Editor,  on  your  mercy  for 
an  anthwer,  and  wemain 

Yr  most  obedt.  servant, 

DUKDBEABY. 
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DIPPINGTON ;  OR  SOCIETY  ON  THE  SEA-SHORE. 


THE  London  printors  have-  a  pro- 
verb, that  '  "When  lavendor 
comes  in,  the  printer's  pi j>c  goes  out ;' 
in  other  words,  that  when  lavender 
begins  to  bloom  the  j)u])lLshing 
sefison  closes.  The  world  goes  out 
of  London.  The  town,  as  the  Bel- 
gravian  footman,  who  *  turns  gray 
twice  a  day  in  the  service  of  his 
master,'  expresses  it,  the  town  gets 
positively  empty.  The  theatres  are 
less  filled — the  Eow  is  thinned — the 
parks  ai^  dull — the  squares  are  fur- 
rowed by  fewer  carriages ;  all  Lon- 
don but  a  million  and  a  half  or  so 
is  gone  to  the  sea-side  or  somewhere 
in  the  country. 

It  is  about  this  time  when  the 
paving  stones  in  Regent  Street  get 
nearly  red-hot  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  cabman  in  the  bruised  hat  with 
rusty  crape  round  it,  lolls  ajsleep  on  his 
box,  and  dreaming  of  foreign  gentle- 
men, innocent  of  what  change  should 
come  out  of  a  crown,  lets  a  dozen 
of  foreign  gentlemen  hail  him  un- 
heeded, and  sleeps  on  in  his  warm 
and  innocent  sleep.  It  is  about  this 
time,  I  say,  when  knapsacks  and 
Murray's  Guides  and  Tourists'  CJom- 
panious  begin  to  crop  out  in  shop- 
windows,  that  we  begin  to  feel  the 
preliminary  symptoms  of  the  sea- 
side mania.  The  Seasidina,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  an  offshoot  of 
Scarlatina,  is  upon  us.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  our  doctor  will  order 
us  to  the  sea-side  and  ask  him  to 
dinner  expressly,  in  order  that  ho 
may.  We  tell  him,  over  the  '  comet- 
year  '  port,  that  we  are  languid — that 
we  want  bracing — that  we  are  tired 
of  home,  are  cross  and  tired — that  we 
have  been  overworking:  at  last,  he 
seems  to  divine  our  hopes,  for  ho 
requests  to  look  at  our  tongue ;  and 
just  as  he  is  putting  a  second  lump 
of  sugar  in  his  coffee^  draws  round 
to  us  and  says-— 

'  My  dear  sir,  what  you  want  is 
change  and  sea  air.' 

Now  I  know  perfectly  well  that  if 
I  was  a  poor  fellow  in  tiie  Ciiy,  with 
six  chil^en  and  a  sick  wife,  I  could 
do  very  well  without  change  of  air, 
and  should  pull  on  very  comfortably 


with  a  walk  in  the  parks,  (^r  a  row 
to  Richmond,  a  pic-nic  on  Epping, 
or  a  ramble  on  Blackheath.  But 
when  I  see  the  whole  of  Great 
Deconun  Street,  where  1  live,  empty- 
ing, house  after  house,  and  every 
morning,  cabs  loading  with  sjwnge- 
baths,  and  perambulators,  and 
trunks,  and  gun-cases,  and  fishing- 
rods,  how  can  a  man  resist  the  in- 
fection and  not  feel  that  he  impera- 
tively requires  change,  even  if  the 
family  doctor  positively  refuses  to 
prescribe  it,  and  thereby  incur  the 
loss  of  six  weeks'  medicine?  I  at 
once  assume  the  languishing  con- 
templativeness  of  an  invahd.  I  go 
out  and  buy  dust  coats,  fez  caps, 
camp-stools,  and  bathing  towels.  I 
buy  them  with  the  air  of  a  contented 
martyr.  I  go  about  exacting  sym- 
pathy from  all  my  friends.  I  am 
*  a  man  who  has  l)een  ordered  change 
of  air  by  his  doctor.'  I  refuse  to 
dance  at  balls  on  the  strength  of 
this  argument ;  I  am  looked  on  with 
interest  at  dinner  parties  as  a  de- 
cided invahd,  and  all  the  time  I 
know  it  is  a  joke,  and  feel  inclined  to 
laugh  when  my  friends  meet  me 
and  ask  me  if  I  feel  any  better. 

The  origin  of  sea-bathing  as  a 
curative  agency  is  uncertam.  A 
heretic  friend  of  mine  says  it  is  quite 
a  modem  invention,  introduced  about 
the  time  that  late  hours  and  railway 
travelling  began  to  affect. the  nerves, 
and  that  when  boiled  down  and 
l)ared,and  reduced  to  common-sense 
essence,  sea-batliing  means  only  early 
hours,  shrimps,  country,  and  a  good 
deal  of  open-air  washing. 

'  Pouf  r  the  heretic  says,  in  his 
contemptuous  way ;  '  a  man  goes 
down  to  Ryde  or  Hastings,  risoB 
early,  goes  to  bed  early,  lives  simply 
and  naturally,  comes  back  with  a 
chest  full  of  oxygen,  and  an  appetite 
that  he  has  not  known  for  ten  years, 
and  then  he  goes  and  attributes  all 
that  to  sea-bathing.  Pouf!  Waiter, 
bring  me  the  evening  paper  aad 
some  Stilton  cheese.    Pouf  r 

I  certainly  must  admit  that,  in 
books,  prior  to  the  artificial  ages  of 
our  German  kings,  I  never  found 
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any  aUnsion  to  the  cnstom  that 
London  now  has,  of  rushing  once  a 
year  violently  down  a  steep  place  into 
the  sea.  Earth-baths,  shsonpooing, 
and  other  fieuicies,  I  have  read  of, 
bnt  sea-bathing,  before  the  Hano- 
Terian  sovereigns,  never.  I  wonder 
what  our  good,  sober  (mentally  I 
mean)  ancestors,  who  lived  over  their 
shops  in  Lombaid  Street  and  Cheap- 
side,  did  year  after  year  without 
travelling;  but  I  suppose  somehow 
or  other  IJiey  lived  through  it,  and 
married,  and  laughed,  and  cried,  and 
were  buried  much  as  we,  their  more 
restless  and  mercurial  children,  are. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  there'  is 
a  man  with  money  finds  he  cannot 
do  without,  of  which  wants,  when  a 
poor  and  simpler-minded  man,  he 
was  totally  ignorant.  Once  feel  that 
you  are  restricted  to  a  certain  spot, 
and  that  spot  at  once  becomes  a 
prison.  Once  feel  that  you  can  get 
chfuige  of  air  cheaply  and  quickly, 
and  change  of  air  instantly  becomes 
a  necessaiy  of  life.  In  a  word, 
it  is  these  cheap  railways,  stretching 
their  iron  arms  over  to  us,  that  make 
us  restless;  and  it  is  these  yellow 
and  red  excursion  bills  on  every 
luggage  office  that  act  on  us  like 
blistBrs  and  drive  us  to  travel. 

The  first  symptoms  of  Seasidina, 
differ  in  different  constitutions; 
sometimes  it  is  a  photograph  of 
Eyde  Pier  or  Scarborough  ClifBs 
that  sets  us  off;  then  it  is  Frith's 
picture  of  Bamsgate  Sands,  or  that 
blatant  old  song  of  Barry  Com- 
waU't 

sea 


'  The  tea,  the  aea,  the  open 


roared  out  at  a  wine  party;  or  it 
may  be  Tennyson's  lines — 

'  She  show'd  an  iron  coart  and  angry  wavei. 
You  leemed  to  hear  them  climb  and  fkn. 
And  roar,  rock-thwarted  onder  bellowing  caves, 
Beneath  the  windy  wall.' 

repeated  by  a  Mend  addicted  to 
poetry;  or  it  may  be  a  nautical 
drama,  or  some  horrible  briny  mag- 
netism that  in  office  hours,  if  he  has 
office  hours,  and  a  taste  for  verse, 
drives  him  to  attempt  yachting  songs 
onpbis  blotting  pad,  beginning — 

'  Fast,  fast  and  free  fhrongh|the  frothing  sea, 
Oor  cotter  broke  away ; 
It  had  been  my  fancy  to  name  her  **  Nancy," 
That  very  April  day.'— &c.,  &c. 


or, 

*  Oor  sails  swell  ont;  o'er  emerald  plains 

The  purple  shadows  play. 
We're  bound  to  yonder  rim  of  white 
Some  thirty  miles  away ;' 

for  this  is,  perhaps,  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  disease.  The 
next  step  is  to  buy  a  tawny  Brad- 
shaw  or  a  yellow  ABC,  and  decide 
where  to  go  to. 

Shall  it  be  the  Isle  of  Wight,  lying 
like  a  water-lily  on  the  sea,  or 
Scarborough,  with  its  pletaant  cliff 
and  fells;  or  Bamsgate,  with  its 
glimpse  of  the  French  coast,  fiunt 
and  blue  in  the  distance,  or  Hast- 
ings, or  Worthing,  or  Brighton,  or 
where? 

And  just,  perhaps,  as  you  have 
shaken  off  this  premonitory  symx>~ 
tom,  you  are  seized  again  with  a 
more  &tal  pining  as  walking  down 
the  Strand  you  see  in  nearly  every 
window  some  bait  for  the  tourist — 
wicker  flasks,  fishing-rods,  water- 
proof knapsacks,  guide  books,  tour- 
ists' dressing-cases,  &c.  He  is  a 
lost  man.  If  he  is  a  merchant,  he 
next  day  makes  preparations  for  the 
journey.  If  he  is  a  married  man 
he  delights  his  wife  and  children  by 
promising  them  a  treat  at  the  sea- 
side. If  he  is  a  clergyman,  he  begins 
to  look  about  everywhere  for  young 
curates  to  do  his  duty.  If  he  is  an 
artist,  he  i)ackB  up  his  easel  and 
paint-box  ready  for  departure.  If  he 
is  in  chambers,  he  that  very  night 
writes  on  a  large  card — 

'  GONE  INTO  THE  COUNTBY 
FOB  SIX  WEEKS,' 

and  nailing  it  on  his  outer  door, 
spends  half  an  hour  going  to  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  obs^hing  its 
effect. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  a  holiday 
is  the  anticipation  of  it  Certainly 
the  pleasure  of  a  holiday  commences 
from  the  time  that  we  know  that  we 
are  going  to  have  one.  The  plea- 
santest  foretaste  of  a  journey  is  when 
we  cram  the  last  coat  into  our  port- 
manteau, and  then  throw  ourselves  on 
the  lid,  as  if  struggling  with  a  mortal 
enemy,  feeling  we  have  given  him 
the  death-blow  when  the  key  clicks 
in  the  lock.  Then  comes  the  pleasant 
sleep,  with  dreams  of  undisoovered 
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conntrieH,  and  a  trcmonilous  sfa 
lashinR  ita  phore,  witli  thoiisiinils  of 
tourists  (you  coiispicnouM  nmoiifr  tlio 
nniDlicr)  Icajiiiig  like  Jivo  truut 
■uucmg  the  wares. 

ThtTC  is  BOniething tco' <kIi;.'litrHl 
about  tbc  fiTst  night  nt  thu  Mii-siild. 
Tlio  mhy  lipht  at  tlio  jiier-liwia— 
the  clear,  sharp  slroko  of  the  ship- 


or  wliicli  way  tlie  town  bt'ars,  or 
wlicru  tlie  iBiy  l)Cpins  or  einls,  or 
whcrt'  the  l>ntliinf;-plitcc  is — liaiib  a 
(IiliL'litfuI   njjstury   to   tho   whole 


!  enro  (do  what  yon 
may)  to  lead  you  there — Beems  that 
night  to  you  more  Eublime  and  awful 
than'eTer:  its  waves,  ten  thousand 
abrcaat,  roU  in  with  a  long  moaning 
wash  of  foam,  race  up  to  your  feet, 
and  then  ruBh  back  again  into  the 
deep.  Far  afi  you  can  eec  them,  they 
roll  in  and  roll  out,  with  a  hope- 
lees  violence  and  a  despairing  rage. 
You  are  poetizing,  perhaps,  as  jon 
listen,  untired,  to  tie  plimging  roar 
of  the  breakers  along  the  shore,  when 
a  voice  through  the  twilight  eaya— 
'  Shall  you  want  a  batbing  machine 
to-morrow  morning,  air?' 


There  is  a  charm  in  tho  first  night 
at  the  ECft-Bido  even  in  tho  bald, 
dreary  lodging-house  drawing-room, 
whose  looBO  carpet  the  sea  air, 
through  the  open  window,  every 
moment  flaps  up.  There  is  a  charm 
even  in  the  portmitof  tho  landlady's 
fliet  husband,  in  sable  profile,  that 
flutters  on  the  waU.  There  is  a 
charm  inefiable  even  in  the  shrimps 
for  tea,  and  in  the  distant  moan  of 
the  eea,  that  at  a  distance  sounds  not 
unlike  the  roar  of  Piccadilly  heard 
from  some  quiet  nook  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  first  bath  the  morning  after 
arrival  at  a  Eca-side  place  is  esp©- 
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cially  delightful.  Yon  dress  ]:adc1y, 
and  ramble  out,  half  sxUky,  half 
pleased. 

However  early  it  is,  the  sun,  that 
inde&tigable  early  riser,  seems  to 
have  been  np  honrs  before.  The 
galls  are  blowing  about  like  white 
blossoms  oyer  the  sea ;  high  up  over 
the  barley  fields  on  the  chalk  clifiGs 
the  larks  are  singing  their  morning 
hymn  (old,yersion)  in  their  gleesome, 
untiring  way.  The  sea  is  half  golden, 
half  laughing,  glittering]  green,  and 
in  the  far  distance  it  stretches  away 
in  a  band  of  sapphire. 

The  hooded  hoxea,  called  bathing 
machines,  are  already  on  the  move. 
Three  are  wallowing  out  at  sea,  and 
their  inmates  I  can  see  bobbing  and 
splashing  and  striking  out  five  bun- 
dled yi^ds  away.  Two  more  have 
amphibious  horses  harnessed  to 
them,  and  are  being  driven  out  sea- 
W£u:d.  The  others  are  still  high  and 
dry,  the  fine  sand  half  way  up  their 
wheels,  their  drivers  talking  toge- 
ther, as  they  sit  on  the  steps  count- 
ing out  bathing  towels. 

You  select  your  machine,  you  run 
up  the  steps.  Lock  the  door  close. 
Tne  horse  is  put,  and  you  hear  the 
chains  of  his  harness  jingle,  and  the 
shout  as  the  driver  mounts  to  his 
seat.  Presently  the  machine  Ufts, 
and  jolts,  and  topples  on— a  splash 
— the  wheels  are  m  the  water,  and 
now  the  waves  lap  and  flap  against 
the  steps.  The  horse  is  imhooked, 
and  tramples  backwards  past  the 
window.  There  is  a  silence — you  are 
alone  out  at  sea,  and  the  waves  race 
and  leap  up  under  the  hood,  as  if 
long^g  to  get  at  yon. 

I  hang  up  my  clothes  on  nails.  I 
tread  shiveringly  over  the  sodden 
carpet  and  the  gritty  floor.  I  undo 
the  door,  and  look  out  under  the  ca- 
vern roof  of  the  hood.  What  a  mere 
little  plummet  of  flesh  I  seem  to  be, 
to  be  let  down  by  that  briny  rope 
into  the  green  &thoms  of  that  vast 
and  seething  sea  I  I  descend  like  a 
frightened  diver.  That  moment  a 
br^er  tears  in  under  the  hood,  and 
licks  me  off  the  steps.  It  treats  me 
as  it  would  treat  a  fisherman's  float 
on  a  yard  of  sea-weed,  or  the  wreck 
of  a  man-of-war,  or  anything  great  or 
small  that  is  at  its  mercy.  I  battle 
with  that  dread  shapeless  monster, 


and  fight  my  way  out  beyond  the 
hood.  There  are  the  cliffs,  white  in 
the  sunhght,  and  out  seaward  the 
horizon  stretches  in  a  line  of  trem- 
bling silver.  I  still,  when  the  breaker 
),  feel  the  sand  soft  under  my 


passes, 
feet— s 


feet — soft  pillow  for  many  a  poor 
dead  seaman's  head,  soft  rest  for 
dead  seaman's  buried  gold  and  trea- 
sure. I  wade  out  towards  the  wave 
I  see  spreading  along  towards  me. 
It  buffets  me — it  tramples  on  me — 
its  froth  pours  over  me  in  a  wash  as 
of  lather.  Suddenly  I  feel  the  blood 
rush  to  my  heart— I  am  out  of  my 
depth,  and  I  cannot  swim.  What  if 
I  am  carried  out  to  sea !  I  strike 
homeward,  and  feel  I  am  getting 
iiearer  and  nearer.  Hurrah! — I  catch 
at  the  hood  of  the  machine,  and  am 
landed. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  am  at  the 
open  window  of  a  house  in  the  Ma- 
rme  Parade,  in  a  pleasant  glow  from 
bathing,  and  at  breakfiut.  The  damp 
sheet  of  the '  Times '  (half  an  acre  of 
news)  ties  before  me.  I  am  shelling 
shrimps,  and  sipping  my  tea.  Every 
now  and  then  I  take  a  look  out  of 
window.  I  am  supremely  happy :  I 
feel  I  have  earned  my  breakfoat 

Now,  a  stripling  in  a  straw-hat 
and  blue  riband,  with  a  telescope 
under  his  dexter  arm,  paces  by  on 
his  way  to  the  pier,  and  a  pretty 
sister  in  a  round  hat  with  him ;  or 
some  children  come  by  with  diuik 
hair,  fresh  from  bathing ;  or  the  two 
old  maids  next  door  come  in  from 
their  morning  walk;  or  Captain 
Spicer  shouts  up  to  me  to  know  if  I 
would  like  a  stroU  when  I  have  done 
'  grubbing,'  as  he  ratibier  roughly 
calls  it ;  and  in  the  distance  beyond, 
where  the  signal-flag  flows  crimson, 
I  see  boats,  and  white  and  orange 
sails,  diminishing  in  the  distance,  Ull 
they  become  mere  gray  specks. 

After  breakfieust  you  can  go  knock- 
ing about  the  red  and  white  bolls  on 
the  green  cloth  of  the  billiard-table 
at  the  other  end  ot  the  Parade ;  or, 
after  a  walk  along  the  clifGs  inkuid, 
go  and  practise  archery  at  those 
helpless  stuffed  soldiers  on  the 
beach ;  or  go  and  take  a  chair,  and 
get  a  book,  and  read  and  stare  at  the 
sea  alternately.  But  the  walk  on 
the  cliff  is  b»st;  for  there  the  wild 
flowers  nod  in  the  chodk  clefts,  and 
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jod  can  !io  in  the  clover  fic'lds, 
and  fall  asleep  in  laz;  buititnilo  as 
tho  lark  riEes  singing  over  your 
bend,  its  innocent  music  tncor]K>- 
rating  itself  diiliciously  ^th  lonr 
dreajn. 

Or  yon  can  call  on  Mrs.  Fit^  Joac-S, 
and  offer  to  take  tlie  .xoung  ladit* 
ont  for  ft  sail,  3Irs.  F.  J.  accepis 
j'onr  polite  offer  with  midinriN;,  Tlie 
'giria'  appear  ii)cliamungbate,witJi 
little  black  cockades  just  in  front  of 
them,  and  paroeols  that  resemble 
largo  tuhps.  Tiiey  have  trieil  to 
nuJfe  themselves  ugly  "ith  '"'no 
'  nglies,'  but  they  have  totally  &ileil. 

Wo  are  going  out  as  far  as  the 
Galloper  Sand.  Tho  wind  catches 
tbo  Bail,  and  stmns  it  tight.  Wo 
trip  and  skim  over  the  sea,  and  tho 
eldest  filiss  Fitz  Jones— Jliw  Dora 
Fits  Jones — volunteers  a  song  about 
"Tia  twibght  on  the  wave,  dear,' 
which  the  boatman  seems  to  bo  en- 
raptured at ;  and  so  am  I,  only  that 
it  blows  rather  fresh,  and  I  am  not 
much  accustomed  to  a  leaping  sea, 
and  tho  water  comes  in  our  Doat  juat 
a  Uttle.  Wo  drive  so  &st,  that  the 
lx>at  quite  dips  down  on  the  one 
side,  as  if  it  was  trying  to  drown  it- 
self, which  makes  me  nervous ;  and 
the  Misses  Fitz  Jones  cling  toge- 
ther like  the  brides  of  Venice ;  and 
aU  the  way  homo  (with  no  wind  and 
dead  rowing)  the  waterman  enter- 
tains us  with  smuggUng  stories,  and 
salvage  storiee,  that  eitort  interjec- 
tions ftom  the  Misses  Fitz-Jonea. 

Now  there  is  an  unshipping  of 
oars,  a  furling  of  sails,  as  wo  skim 
along  the  mossy  angle  of  the  pier. 


and  are  homo  again.  I  hear  the  ring 
of  tlio  Bliipwrijrhts'  hammers — wo 
drive  in  among  tiio  fleet  of  Iwats. 

Siicially,  Dij)pington — for  it  is  Dip- 
pingtiiu  I  have  iR'iai  all  tho  time 
flurreptitioufily  sketching  —  is  not 
lively.  There  is  the  otomal  raffle, 
with  tho  prizes  more  disappointing 
than  tho  blanks;  the  reading  room, 
with  ever}-  work  but  tho  one  yon 
want ;  but,  after  all,  tho  sea,  and  not 
tho  laud,  is  what  we  come  to  I>ip- 
pington  for. 

It  is  our  duty  to  sit  on  tho  Rands, 
and,  liko  so  many  sham  Iving  Ca- 
nutes, to  watch  tho  waves  roll  in  and 

It  in  tho  worthy  citizens  in  thei/e- 
tfif/e  drcs.s,  the  extraonlinary  straw 
hats,  and  tho  buff  slippers  wo  come 
to  study;  it  is  the  good-natui-ed 
wives  who  collect  shells  and  sea- 
weed ;  tho  children  who  btiild  sand- 
castlcs,  and  dig  little  puddle  graves 
for  soft  littlo  crabs,  whose  bonost 
pleaauro  we  come  to  share  in. 

And  long  may  tlie  Seosidina  at^ 
facfca  continue  to  prevail  in  AugOBt 
with  Uieir  usual  vindence,  if  Uiey 
give  to  tried,  brain-wearied  people 
a  few  weeks  of  pure  air  and  repose 
— of  rest  from  tho  grinding  roar  of 
London — of  rest  from  money-grub- 
bing and  rushing  to  and  fro — from 
feverish  desk-work'  and  mill-horse 
rotation  in  Rotten  Row ;  and  all  we 
wish  is  to  meet  some  of  the  readers 
of  this  article  a  week  or  two  hence 
on  Ryde  Pier,  or  on  the  Castle  Hill 
at  Scarborough,  or  on  the  beach  at 
Dippington,  eiyoying  their  '  change 
of  air.' 
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THEBE  was  quite  an  excitement 
and  an  air  of  something  being 
about  to  happen  in  the  nsoally  ste^- 
nant  town  of  Clayton.    There  were 
groups  of  two,  thiee,  and  four  stand- 
ing about  in  the  generally  deserted 
street      Mr.   Slangroom,   solicitor 
No.  i^  who  lived  in  a  liurge  house 
standing  in  its  own  secluded  and 
rather  damp  grounds,  on  this  es- 
pecial afternoon  stopped  to  shi^e 
hands  with  the  daugnters  of  soh- 
dtor  No.  2  (who  had  to  struggle 
hard  to  keep  the  roof  of  a  modest 
small  red  brick  tenement  over  his 
head),  instead  of  passing  wilh  his 
customary  crushingly  condescending 
bow.    In  the  open  square  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  around  whose 
edge  all  the  'best  houses'  stood,  the 
chief  members  of  the  female  popu- 
lation were  disporting  themselves 
airily  in  summer  garments  of  the 
latest  &shion  from  London.    The 
wife  of  the  inspecting  commander 
of   the    coast-guard    district,    the 
slightly  Med  but  remarkably  ele- 
gant Mrs.  Jackson  herself,  whose 
claims  to  superiority   would  have 
been  undoubted  had  it  not  been  for 
tiie  difficulty  she   occasionally  la- 
boured under  about  the  correct  dis- 
tribution of  her  H's — ^this  lady,  who 
would  have  loved  to  rule  the  whole 
town  as  she  ruled  the  small  naval 
hero  her  husband,  who  was  in  his 
"*  turn  a  terror  to  the  neighbourhood, 
through   his   x)eculiar    method   of 
driving  the  two  'regulation  horses' 
government  allowed  him — ^this  lady, 
I  repeat,  on  this  day  of  marvels,  was 
seen  to  give  her  hand  in  a  cordial 
and  friendly  manner  to  Mrs.  Jones, 
the  wife  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
station,  whom,  up  to  this  auspicious 
day,  she  had  always  (at  all  events  in 
pubhc)  kept  at  a  distance.     The 
surgeon's   wife,  whose   &ther  had 
been  a  gentleman  farmer,  forgot  to 
flout  the  rival  surgeon's  wife,  who 
had  come  a  stranger  to  the  place, 
and  who  had  been  unable  to  state 


precisely  what  her  father  had  been. 
Every  one  seemed  eager,  anxiously 
happy,  and  slightly  bewildered ;  and 
what  it  was  iJl  about  shall  now  be 
told. 

Just  inside  the  turnpike  gate 
which  gave  admittance  to  the  town 
on  the  east,  stood  enclosed  by  high 
brick  walls  and  secured  from  intru- 
sion by  massive  doors,  bolted,  barred, 
and  bound  with  iron,  a  large,  square, 
substantial  mansion.  This  was  the 
rectory;  and  for  many  years  the 
rectory  had  kept  watch  and  frown- 
ing ward  over  that  portion  of  the 
town,  empty  and  deserted ;  for  the 
shepherd  of  the  flock  at  Clayton  had 
been  on  the  Continent  for  twelve 
years,  and  no  curate  wajs  permitted 
to  occupy  his  house. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Fierson,  some 
thirty  years  before  the  time  my  story 
opens,  had  been  a  rich  young  clergy- 
man. The  hving  of  Clayton  was  in 
his  &mily,  so  he  came  to  the  income 
it  brought  him  without  incimi- 
brances  of  any  kind.  He  had  an 
established  place  amongst  the  mag- 
nates of  the  county  in  right  of  iSs 
profession,  position,  social  qualities, 
and  wealth.  And  bood.  the  tie  be- 
came stronger*  for  he  married  Miss 
Marchmont,  the  daughter  of  the 
oldest,  poorest,  and  proudest  baronet 
in  the  county. 

For  some  years  all  had  gone  merry 
as  a  marriage  bell  with  the  Bev. 
Thomas  and  his  aristocratic  bride. 
The  lady  was  seen  on  Sundays  by 
her  husband's  admiring  congrega- 
tion stepping  daintily  out  of  her 
carriage  and  along  the  aisle  to  her 
curtained  pew ;  and  occasionally,  if 
any  one  was  ill,  and  did  not  hve  in 
too  small  an  alley  for  her  pony- 
chaise  to  convey  her  to  the  door, 
she  would  drive  up,  and  leave  for 
the  Bufierer  a  basket  of  beautifully- 
arranged  fruit  and  flowers.  Tins 
was  Si  that  was  known  about  her, 
and  no  one  can  affect  to  consider  it 
aught  but  good  as  £sir  as  it  goes. 
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In  the  course  of  years,  four  daugh- 
ters stepped  alonp:  with  her  u})  tlie 
aisle — rehpous  little  laibes,  thoiiglit 
the  peoi)le,  for  the  youthful  damsels 
looked  not  either  to  the  right  or 
left.  But  when  the  two  eldest  of 
these  young  ladies  were  grown  up, 
and  got  invited  to  the  houses  of 
some  of  their  father's  parishioners, 
and  would  not  go ;  and  when  the 
surgeons,  and  solicitors,  and  wealthy 
merchants  of  Clayton  found  that 
their  daughters  did  not  get  invited 
in  their  turn  to  participate  in  the 
many  festivities  that  were  going  on 
at  the  rectory,  the  whole  Pierson 
fEunily  were  pronoimced  *  abominably 
proud,'  and  disliked  with  a  heartiness 
that  only  people  bent  on  pursuing 
the  even  tenour  of  their  way,  regard- 
less of  the  attempts  of  otliers  to 
thrust  intimacies  upon  them,  can 
experience.  This  being  tlie  state  of 
affairs  at  Clayton,  small  sympathy 
was  felt  or  expressed  by  the  in- 
habitants thereof  when  one  fine  day 
the  fact  cropped  out  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Pierson  having  got  into 
such  difficulties  that  a  lengthened 
residence  abroad  would  alone  set 
him  straight  with  the  world  again. 
He  wrought,  to  be  sure,  a  Uttle  on 
the  heai'te  of  his  female  auditors  by 
the  touching  allusion  ho  made  in  his 
farewell  sermon  to  those  'sons  of 
mammon  and  unrighteousness  who 
were  distressing  him  and  those  in- 
nocent ones  who  were  dependent  on 
him.'  Two  or  three  ladies  resolved 
to  call  at  the  rectory  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  attempt  to  see  and  console 
Mrs.  Pierson  (she  was  a  Marchmont 
after  all)  in  her  sorrow.  In  these 
days  of  her  humility  she  might 
come  down  from  her  high  estete 
and  be  friendly  with  them,  and  then 
they  could  speak  of  her  afterwards 
to  their  friends  as  '  dear  Mrs.  Pier- 
son,' and  say,  *  how  they  DMSsed  her.' 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  follow- 
ing day  Clayton  was  shaken  to  the 
centre  of  its  being  by  a  travelling 
carriage  and  four  dashing  out  of  the 
rectory  grounds,  cont«£ning  Mrs. 
Pierson  and  three  of  her  daughters, 
and  laden  with  trunks.  Later  in 
the  day,  a  fly  from  the  principal  inn 
conveyed  away  the  rector  and  the 
fourth  Miss  Pierson;  and  in  the 
evening  the  most  distinguished  in- 


habitants of  the  town  roroived  notes 
of  faixjwell,  ^vith  the  Pierson  crest 
on  the  paper  and  envelopes.  And 
then  no  more  was  heard  alx)ut  them 
in  Clayton  for  twelve  years.  But 
now  a  rumour,  which  had  been 
vague  and  undefined  at  first,  had 
gathered  form  and  substance,  and 
the  re|X)rt  that  '  the  Piersons  were 
coming  home  again '  was  an  authen- 
tic one ;  more  than  this,  their  return 
was  not  a  tiling  of  the  far-off  future, 
they  were  coming  liome  to-night. 
Even  as  one  made  this  annoimce- 
ment  to  the  other  as  they  met  and 
conversed  in  the  open  square  it  Ix)- 
came  an  accomphshed  fact;  car- 
riages full  of  ladies  and  luggage 
passed  them  on  their  way  from  the 
recently-erected  railway  station  to 
the  rectory ;  and,  jx^ering  anxiously 
into  the  kvst  of  these,  the  gratified 
inhabitants  of  Clayton  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  head  of  their  re- 
vered rector  rising  above  surging 
waves  of  crinoline. 

The  Piersons  had  been  absent  for 
twelve  years,  pursuing  their  plan  of 
retrenchment;  and  how  had  it  an- 
swered ?  It  was  difficult  to  discover, 
so  difficult  that  it  baffled  the  cu- 
riosity of  Clayton  entirely.  The 
'county,'  their  'own  set,'  might 
know,  but  the  '  town  *  remained,  to 
its  sorrow,  in  ignorance.  The  ladies 
of  the  place  made  friendly  calls  as 
soon  as  they  could  reasonably  sup- 
pose the  Piersons  had  had  time  to 
shake  into  something  like  order,  but 
they  met  with  a  strictly  parochial 
reception,  and  found  out  nothing 
save  that  the  rectory  drawing-room 
was  furnished  almost  exclusively 
with  what  looked  hke  the  young 
ladies'  handiwork.  The  table-cloths 
had  painted  velvet  borders,  the 
chairs,  sofas,  curtain  borders,  were 
all  of  wool  work;  and  'all  this/ 
said  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  naval  com- 
mander's wife,  who  had  lived  in  a 
garrison  in  her  early  days,  and  been 
accustomed  to  see  old  boxes  appear 
to  the  uninitiated  as  elegant  otto- 
mans through  a  little  sleight-of- 
hand,  'all  this  looked  like  making 
the  best  of  nothing.'  One  thing 
seemed  certain — ^if  the  Piersons  were 
just  as  poor  as  when  they  left,  they 
were  not  one  whit  less  proud. 

The  eldest  Miss  Pierson's  repnta- 
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tion  had  preceded  her ;  she  was  a 
great  beauty.  The  name  of  those 
foreign  piinoelmgs  and  noblemen 
who  had  sought  the  hand  of  the 
loYely  Englishwoman  was  legion ;  so 
at  least  said  report :  the  only  wonder 
was  that,  as  all  these  aspirants  had 
been  so  imexoeptionable,  she  should 
have  returned  to  Clayton  'Miss 
Pierson.' 

Lucy  Pierson  was  unquestionably 
a  lovely  woman,  for  '  girlhood '  had 
passed  with  her ;  a  really  beautiftd 
woman  of  thirty,  with  every  charm 
unimpaired.  The  soft,  clear,  pale 
brunette  line  of  her  &ce  was  as 
purely  delicate  as  ever  it  had  been 
in  her  earliest  youth;  the  smooth 
brow  was  as  unwrinkled,  the  deep 
lids,  shading  eyes  of  the  darkest 
hazel,  were  as  freshly  ftdl.  And  if 
Time,  laden  as  his  wings  had  been 
with  many  disappointments,  fraught 
as  he  had  been  with  many  *  forlorn 
hopes,'  had  been  kind  to  the  face,  so 
had  he  been  in  an  equal  degree  to 
the  form,  of  my  heroine.  She  was 
still  the  perfection  of  symmetry: 
with  the  easy  elasticity  of  youth  she 
combined  the  rounded  polished  grace 
of  movement  as  well  as  of  limb  of 
matuier  years.  Her  £Eice  was  very 
small,  of  a  perfect  oval,  and  as 
charming  in  expression  as  it  was  in 
feature.  For  almost  any  other  face, 
the  brow,  exquisite  ajs  it  was,  would 
have  becoi  too  low,  but  not  so  in 
this ;  none  other,  indeed,  would  have 
so  well  suited  those  rounded  cheeks 
and  that  littie  chiselled  nose.  Her 
mouth  was  not  of  the  full,  passionate 
order  of  beauty;  never  a  marble 
mouth  was  carved  more  coldly  clear 
than  hers.  Statue-like  as  her  love- 
liness was,  Lucy  had  not  the  severe 
unsympathetic  manner  which  usu- 
ally accompanies  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  wmning  charm  which  sur- 
rounded her  as  a  cloud  was  quite  as 
attributable  to  the  pleasing  grace  of 
her  manner  as  to  her  wonderful 
beauty.  And  with  aU  this,  she  had 
come  back,  after  a  lengthened  resi- 
dence abroad,  to  dreary  Clayton, 
'  Miss  Pierson '  still. 

Beautiful  Lucy  Pierson  had  come 
back  to  Clayton  as  lovely  as  ever, 
and  most  winningly  did  die  receive 
and  endeavour  to  entertain  those 
ladies  of  the  place  who  called  to 
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make  them  welcome;  but  not  the 
less  did  she  dislike  the  place,  despise 
the  people,  and  determine  to  change 
her  position  as  soon  as  opportunity 
offered.  Of  the  three  younger  sisters 
I  have  little  or  nothing  to  say ;  they 
were  quite  as  proud,  and  fisur  less 
pretty  than  theur  sister  Lucy,  and 
were  comparatively  very  uninterost- 
ing.  But  they  wero  amiable  girls, 
and  wero  quite  aware  that  it  would 
iU  become  tiiem  to  think  of  manying 
until  Lucy  was  disposed  of  entirely 
to  her  satis£Eu;tion.  Clayton  was  not 
the  best  place  in  the  world  to  bring 
marriageable  daughters  to.  The 
great  people  they  had  known  pre- 
vious to  going  on  the  Continent  to 
retrench  beul  £ed  off,  and  their  sons 
and  daughters  reigned  in  their  stead, 
and  these  had  forgotten  the  Piersons, 
or,  if  they  had  not  forgotten,  did  not 
care  anything  about  them.  The 
present  Marohmont  baronet  was  only 
a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Pierson's,  and  he 
first  affected  to  be  unconscious  of 
their  existence,  and  then,  when  they 
impressed  it  upon  him,  to  be  per- 
fectiy  indifferent  about  ii  Their 
connection  with  the  Murchmont  ba- 
ronetey  would  only  serve  them  now 
to  talk  about.  The  Pierson  &mily 
looked  around  them,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  desolation  on 
every  side,  and  then  they  turned 
their  eyes  on  and  looked  at  the  town, 
and  behold  there  was  a  break  in  the 
clouds. 

About  a  mile  from  Clayton  stood 
a  pretty  house— pretty  despite  its 
having  a  rustic  poroh  on  the  west, 
and  a  verandah  supported  by  some 
pillars  on  the  south.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  sort  of  littie  park  (tiiey 
called  it  a '  car '  in  that  county),  well 
studded  with  trees,  and  of  sufficient 
extent  to  prevent  the  two  littie 
lodges  which  stood  at  the  extreme 
ends  looking  ridiculous.  This  house, 
and  the  six  hundred  acres  which  lay 
around  it,  was  occupied  by  a  gentie- 
man  of  the  name  of  Hunsdon,  who 
held  the  property  from  the  greatest 
nobleman  aoid  landowner  in  tiie 
couniy,  the  Earl  of  Warcester. 

Mr.  Hunsdon  was  a  tenant-fiumer, 
but  ess^tially  a  gentieman-&nner. 
Not  only  had  he  a  larger  and  more 
costiy  stud  than  his  titied  landkud, 
not  only  was  his  dog-cart  the  best 
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built,  his  mail-pliaetoii  the  hand- 
somest, and  his  dinners  and  hunt- 
breakfasts  the  best  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  equal  to  any  that 
could  be  given  in  any  neighbour- 
hood, but  he  was  himself  a  well- 
educated,  refined,  handsome  young 
man.  Added  to  all  this,  he  was 
very  wealthy. 

For  three  months  after  their  rotiim 
the  Piersons  steadily  ignored  Mr. 
Hunsdon  and  his  poUteness.  Shortly 
after  their  advent  he  had  called  upon 
them;  but  the  ladies  of  the  family 
had  merely  bowed  to  him,  and  the 
rector  had  treated  him  with  that 
elaborate  civihty  one  bestows  upon 
people  who  have  put  themselves  into 
the  false  position  of  coming  when 
one  does  not  want  them.  'Mr.  Huns- 
don raged  inwardly,  and  nearly  broke 
the  heart  of  his  high-mettled  horse, 
as  he  rode  away  that  day,  as  he  re- 
flected on  how  he  had  been  made  to 
feel  that  they  imagined  liim  im- 
measurably their  inferior.  His  rage 
was  principally  directed  against 
Lucy;  not  that  Miss  Pierson  had 
sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  above 
her  fellows,  but  her  beauty  rendered 
?ier  pride  more  intolerable  to  him 
than  that  of  the  others.  He  spoke 
very  hardly  of  her  to  himscilf,  and 
said  to  one  or  two  of  his  friends  that 
she  '  was  just  the  kind  of  woman  he 
detested;*  nevertheless  he  thought 
a  great  deal  about  the  visit  he 
had  paid  the  Piersons  in  a  weak 
moment,  and  chafed  sorely  under 
the  nonchalance  with  which  this  type 
of  'the  woman  he  detested*  had 
treated  him. 

Now  after  the  Piersons  had  taken 
that  look  aroimd  over  their  own 
'order'  which,  as  I  said,  showed 
them  nothing  but  desolation,  they 
held  a  council,  and  decided  that  it 
was  their  '  duty '  to  mix  more  with 
the  townspeople  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  They  would  still 
be  king,  queen,  and  princesses ;  but 
condescending  ones.  It  was  high 
time  to  do  something;  Lucy  was 
thirty ;  the  others  were  not  standing 
still,  folly  aware  as  they  were  of  their 
elder  sister's  superior  claims.  On 
the  horizon  of  their  own  world  there 
loomed  no  prospect  of  a  son-in-law ; 
it  was  high  time  to  do  sometliing ; 
and  no  sooner  did  they  recognize 


this  necessity  than  they  did  it. 
Tlicy  called  affably  on  everybody 
who  had  eligible  acquaintances,  and 
Mr.  Pierson  sent  out  invitations  for 
a  dinner-party,  Mr.  Hunsdon  being 
one  of  the  earliest  asked. 

*  How  he  had  mistaken  that  girl!' 
he  said  to  himself,  after  that  dinner 
at  which  Lucy  had  flirted  at  him  so 
cleverly  that  he  had  thought  her 
reserved,  and  had  prided  himself  on 
the  skill  he  must  have  evinced  to 
draw  her  out.  '  With  such  a  mind, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  manner,  it  was 
a  small  wonder  that  no  man  had 
lieen  found  worthy  of  her  yet,'  he 
thought.  Li  her  matchless  presence 
the  handsome  young  man,  who  was 
usually  so  thoroughly  self-assured, 
felt  humbled, diffident,  nervous;  but 
Lucy  was  very  kind,  nay,  more,  most 
encouraging.  He  was  not  a  coxcomb, 
but  he  l)egan  to  dream  of  this  peer- 
less scomer  of  foreign  princes  and 
others  as  his  wife.  He  was  dazzled, 
enchanted,  very  much  in  love.  Lucy 
thought  of  what  she  had  heard  were 
his  prospects  (in  a  year  or  two  he 
was  to  come  into  possession  of  an 
estate  his  fieither  had  just  purchased) ; 
she  thought  of  the  many  comforts  and 
luxuries  his  wealth  would  enable 
her  to  enjoy,  of  the  struggle  life  at 
the  rectory  was,  of  her  own  thirty 
years,  and  of  the  microscopic  chances 
that  were  in  favour  of  anything 
better  offering.  Hunsdon  was  gentle- 
manly, sufficiently  clever,  remark- 
ably handsome,  and  his  being  very 
much  younger  than  herself  would  be 
her  excuse  to  the  few  grand  ac- 
quaintances, who  might  trouble  their 
heads  about  it,  for  her  having  been 
flattered  into  the  match. 

She  told  him  she  'adored  a  country 
life,  admired  cows,  and  thought  his 
place,  Bexley  Grange,  the  prettiest 
in  the  neighbourhood.'  He  doubted 
her  as  regarded  a  hking  for  the 
country  life,  totally  disbelieved  her 
about  the  cows,  and  knew  very  well 
that  the  Grange,  though  a  pretty 
place  enough,  was  far  from  being 
the  prettiest  in  the  neighbourhood. 
But  he  saw  that  she  wanted  to  please 
him,  and  that  was  all  he  cared  about. 
He  wafi  a  thorough  gentleman,  and 
meant  the  love  he  looked ;  and  of  this 
Lucy  felt  so  well  assured  that  she 
began  considering  how  many  dresses 
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she  would  want  to  start  witii  as 
Mrs.  HtmBdon,  and  what  their  oolonr 
fihonld  be.  And  he  looked  into  the 
refined  and  beautiftd  fiaoe  of  the  lady, 
and  thought  how  &r  superior  she 
was  to  the  mortals  by  whom  he  had 
been  hitherto  smiled  upon,  who  had 
doubtless  had  a  keen  eye  to  what 
he  possessed.  And  so  for  a  few 
weeks  all  went  on  smilingly  under 
the  glorious  summer  sun,  and  Mr. 
Hunsdon  strongly  constrained  him- 
self no^  to  be  precipitate  and  so 
alarm  the  sensitiye  delicacy  of  the 
queen  of  his  BouL  Many  times  during 
tiiese  summer  days  the  rich,  happy 
young  tenant  at  the  Grange  had  the 
honour  and  fehcily  of  entertaining 
the  Bey.  Thomas  Pierson  and  a 
party  of  his  hungry  friends  at  sump- 
tuous luncheons,  at  which  the  hes^t 
of  the  worthy  rector  was  gladdened 
by  the  free  flow  of  that  wine  of  the 
south  which  he  well  loTed;  and 
the  lovely  Lucy  was  good  enough  to 
go  and  eat  his  peaches,  and  the 
loYcly  Lucy's  mamma  was  good 
enough  to  accept  as  much  cream 
and  butter  as  he  liked  to  send  her, 
and  to  be  gracious  and  merciful 
generally  to  the  young  man;  and 
Mr.  Hunsdon's  &Yourite  mare  began 
to  loathe  her  life  now  that  so  many 
hours  of  it  were  spent  in  the  damp, 
fusty,  cheerless  stables  of  Clayton 
Bectory.  And  just  as  Mr.  Hunsdon 
had  completed  sundry  arrangements 
he  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  make  before  proposing  to  this 
granddaughter  of  the  Manshmonts, 
a  little  cloud  arose. 

I  haye  said  that  the  largest  land- 
owner in  the  county  was  the  Earl  of 
Warcester.  His  principal  estate  lay 
near  to  Clayton,  and  being  a  great 
agriculturist  here,  he  had  a  model 
fEurm,  with  elegant  pillars  supporting 
his  cow-sheds,  ana  marble  mangers, 
and  glass  milk-pans,  and  little  paths 
leading  from  one  budding  to  another 
all  done  out  into  beautiM  patterns 
with  UtUe  pieces  of  red  brick,  white 
flag,  and  gray  slate. 

The  gentleman  who  managed  this 
model  arm  was  the  earl's  lawyer 
and  agent  for  all  the  estates  he 
possessed  in  the  county,  and  as  this 
did  not  afifbrd  him  foil  occupation, 
he  took  young  men,  who  had  nothing 
else  to  do  and  had  not  made  up 


their  minds  what  path  in  life  they 
should  eyentually  pursue,  into  his 
house  as  &rming  pujiils.  Two  new 
ones  arriyed  early  in  September. 
Clayton  was  only  a  mile  or  two  from 
the  model  finn.  They  had  nothing 
to  do.  One,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Newman, 
was  the  younger  brother  of  an  earl ; 
the  other,  Mr.  Lewis,  was  the  only 
son  of  a  rich  commoner.  They  were 
very  young  (neither  of  them  had 
seen  two-and-twenty  summers),  yery 
idle,  and  yery  much  given  to  de- 
spising every  one  around  them.  It 
chanced  that  they  met  and  got  an 
introduction  to  the  Piersons;  they 
heard  that  the  only  man  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  was  not  desirous 
of  cultivating  their  acquaintance 
(when  they  met  at  the  markets  they 
occasionally  honoured  with  their 
presence)  on  other  than  equal  t^nns, 
they  heard  that  this  man  was 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  Lucy, 
and  immediately  the  lofty  desire  of 
cutting  him  out  fired  t^eir  noble 
minds.  Miss  Pierson  was  at  once 
alive  to  the  superior  advantages  they 
could  (either  of  them)  ofier  her.  She 
was  fsi  kinder  to  them  than  she  had 
ever  been  to  Mr.  Hunsdon,  for  it  was 
a  greater  tax  on  toleration  even  to 
listen  to  them,  and  Mr.  Hunsdon 
found  himself  dropped  by  the  whole 
fiunily,  from  the  portly,  bland  rector, 
who  had  grown  even  more  sleek  at 
those  frequent  luncheons  at  the 
Grange,  down  to  the  scrubby  little 
boy  who  had  so  often  wounded  the 
heart  of  the  mare  by  leading  her 
away  to  the  bleak  stable.  In  the 
course  of  one  morning  call  at  the 
rectory,  Miss  Lucy  caused  the  waters 
of  mortification  to  overflow  his  souL 
She '  condescended '  to  him  before  the 
two  boys  whom  she  had  made  his 
rivals ;  she  affected  to  endeavour  to 
suit  the  conversation  to  his  line  of 
life  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  with 
a  weary  air  she  turned  from  him 
and  really  strove  to  talk  fieishionable 
jargon  to  the  two  youthful  members 
of  the  aristocracy  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  stare  IkLr.  Hunsdon  into  a 
state  of  confused  humility. 

I  have  stated  that  Mr.  Hunsdon 
was  no  coxcomb ;  more  than  this,  he 
was  no  fool.  In  the  short  half-hour, 
the  last  he  ever  spent  with  her,  he 
read  her  character  (or  want  of  it) 
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far  more  clearly  than  he  had  done 
in  all  those  weeks  of  admiring  inter- 
coiu'se.  He  saw  through  her  now — 
an  interested,  heartless  woman,  with 
a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance  and 
the  face  and  form  of  an  angel.  He 
read  her  thoroughly,  and  she  saw 
that  he  did  so,  and  feared  she  had 
gone  a  httle  too  far  in  dissolving  his 
illusion  ere  she  had  secured  another. 
She  knew  as  he  took  her  hand  for 
one  moment  in  his,  in  cold  farewell, 
that  it  was  all  over.  She  thought  of 
the  many  times  success  had  nan-hj 
crowned  lier  hopes,  but  not  quite; 
she  thought  of  her  thirty  years,  of 
hfe  at  Clayton,  and  she  sighwl  i\& 
she  turned  to  the  richest  and  appa- 
rently the  easiest  to  beguile  of  the 
two  farming  i)upils,  Mr.  Lewis. 

He  was  not  an  enhvcning  object  to 
contemplate;  a  very  tall,  shghtly 
roimd-shouldered  young  man,  with 
cold  gray  eyes,  a  smooth  pale  face, 
and  a  close-cropped,  bullet-shaped 
head.  His  fisice  was  not  devoid  of 
expression;  a  profound  conviction 
was  stamped  there  in  insolently 
legible  characters  that  ho  was  im- 
measurably superior  to  everybody 
else,  his  friend  Newman  excepted. 
He  was  arrogant,  conceited,  naif- 
educated  ;  but  such  as  he  was  Miss 
Pierson  intended  (dare  I  say  so?) 
to  stalk  him.  IVIr.  Newman  was 
simply  a  heavy  yoimg  man  with  a 
rubicund  face,  iliss  Pierson  wasted 
few  thoughts  on  him,  for  he  had 
nothing  but  what  it  pleased  the  earl, 
his  brother,  to  allow  him ;  whereas 
Mr.  Lewis  had  nothing  between  him- 
self and  the  actual  possession  of 
great  wealth  save  a  weak  old  &ther, 
who  always  allowed  him  to  do  as  he 
liked,  and  whose  estates  were  strictly 
enteiled  on  this  bullet-headed  son. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  the  more  ehgible  of 
the  two,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Miss  Pier- 
son determined  to  be. 


CHAPTER  n. 

It  was  astonishing,  considering 
how  haughtily  she  must  have  de- 
ported herself  to  the  foreign  princes 
and  nobles,  to  witness  how  assiduous 
Miss  Pierson  was  in  her  endeavours 
to  please  this  remarkably  plain 
TingliRh  gentleman.    She  spared  no 


pains,  and  she  won,  or  nearly  won, 
the  <lay.  Mr.  Lewis  lost  his  heatl, 
and  forthwith  imagined  he  had  lost 
his  heart;  but  l)eing  a  youth  of  a 
lethargic  tcmi:)ei-ament,  ho  put  off 
asking  her  to  marry  him  '  because,' 
as  he  observed  to  his  friend,  'ho 
knew  he  could  have  her  any  day.* 
And  in  the  meantime  he  contented 
himself  with  riding  in  to  call  on  her 
three  times  a  week ;  eating  the  top 
of  his  riding-whip  at  her  for  half  an 
hour,  and  calling  a  httle  black  toy 
terrier  he  had  lately  purchased  for 
the  purpose  'Lucy.'  All  this  wtis 
well,  but  the  whole  Pierson  family 
felt  that  it  would  be  time  and  patience 
thrown  away  should  matters  rest 
here ;  so  they  waited  anxiously  for 
his  next  step,  and  in  time  he  made 
it. 

The  one  subject  Mr.  Lewis  could 
enlarge  upon  was  riding,  and  on  this 
topic  he  had  discoursed  learnedly,  at 
great  length,  and  frequently  to  Miss 
Pierson,  who  knew  nothing  and 
cared  less  alx)ut  it,  but  who  had 
carefully  concealed  both  her  ^  igno- 
rance and  indifference.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  made  a  proposal;  not  the 
one  she  wanted,  but  one  that  under 
the  circumstances  required  almost 
as  delicate  treatment.  He  proposed 
that  Miss  Pierson  should  ride  his 
niare  Sunbeam.  She  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  at  first  by  stating  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  for  her  to  ride 
with  him  alone — she  would  not  ven- 
ture upon  telling  this  admirer  of 
female  equestrianship  that  she  dis- 
liked and  dreaded  the  idea  of  mount- 
ing a  horse ;  it  would  bo  time  enough 
to  make  him  fully  understand  that 
when  he  was  her  husband,  and  it 
would  not  matter  whether  he  was 
pleased  or  not.  But  on  this  unlucky 
occasion  Mr.  Lewis  showed  himself 
prohfic  in  resource.  He  could  pro- 
vide a  very  tame  cob  for  her  fiither, 
who  could  then  accompany  them. 
'  Newman  would  go  with  them,'  he 
added,  'so  her  father  wouldn't  be 
in  their  way.'  After  this,  what  could 
Lucy  do  but  improvise  a  habit  and 
profess  herself '  delighted?' 

The  day  came,  and  with  it  the 
mare,  the  cob,  and  the  two  gentle- 
men on  their  strong,  fest  hunters. 
Miss  Pierson  stood  on  the  doorstep 
with  a  smile  in  her  eye  and  dire  un- 
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oertainiyinher  heart  as  to  'how  she 
was  to  get  up  on  that  horse's  hack/ 
in  the  first  place,  and  '  how  she  was 
to  stay  there/  in  the  second.  She 
looked  very  heautlfal,  though,  and 
so  Mr.  Lewis  thought  as  he  drew 
off  his  glove  and  stood  ready  to 
lift  her  up. 

Lucy  approached  her  steed  pray- 
ing that  ne  would  unintentionally 
let  fall  some  hint  which  would  guide 
her  as  to '  what  she  should  do  next/ 
but  as  she  only  felt  and  did  not  look 
embarrassed,  Mr.  Lewis  remained  in 
happy  ignorance  of  her  uncertainty. 
Tlux>ugh  a  stroke  of  special  luck  she 
gave  Imn  the  foot  she  ought  to  have 
given,  and  the  next  moment  she  was 
safely  in  the  saddle.  'Now/  she 
thought,  triumphantly, '  as  the  horse 
is  so  quiet,  he  says,  the  worst  is 
over.'  Alas!  her  miseries  had  but 
begun. 

A  oomnlicated  mass  of  reins  was 
put  into  ner  hands,  and  seeing  she 
looked  slightly  bewildered,  Mr.  New- 
man kindly  suggested, '  Ah\  you've 
been  used  to  a  single  rein,  I  suppose.' 
Lucy  smiled  at  him  and  said,  'Yes.' 

'  Tou'U  find  she  pulls  a  Httle/  ex- 
plained the  owner  of  the  mare ;  '  but 
if  you  give  her  her  head  she  will  be 
all  right' 

Lucy  patted  Sunbeam's  neck,  and 
said, '  Or  course  she  would.' 

Her  three  cavaliers  were  mounted 
by  this  time,  and  with  a  nod  to  the 
anxious  group  who  were  .watching 
her  from  the  drawing-room  window, 
Lucy  started  on  her  perilous  journey. 

All  seemed  to  be  going  on  well. 
Sunbecun  stepped  along  daintily  in  a 
quiet  walk  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Lewis's 
horse.  Lucy  be^gan  to  think  riding 
'  very  easy  indeed.' 

'Do  you  like  trotting?'  asked 
Lewis,  as  they  turned  off  into  the 
high-road  beyond  the  turnpike  gate. 

'Ye — s/  replied  Lucy. 

'Gome  along/  he  said,  drawing  his 
own  reins  tighter  as  he  spoke,  di- 
stantly Lucy  felt  as  if  she  was  being 
cast  headlong  into  the  road,  and 
then  the  mare  threw  her  head  up 
wildly. 

'  Slacken  the  curb,'  roared  Lewis. 
'She'll  be  over  witii  you!'  and  as 
he  enforced  his  directions  by  seizing 
liie  reins  himself,  she  came  safely 
out  of  the  first  little  difficulty  (which 


had  been  occasioned  by  her  having 
administered  a  series  of  jerks  with 
both  hands  to  the  bridle)  and  found 
herself  still  in  the  saddle. 

'Sunbeam  pulls  a  littie/  said  her 
owner,  with  a  reproachful  cadence 
in  his  voice  that  rang  on  Miss  Pier- 
son's  heart  moomfally;  'but  you 
needn't  take  her  on  the  curb  like 
that,  Lucy ;  you  must  humour  her. 
The  more  you  puU  at  her  the  more 
she'll  pull  at  you,  and  if  you  tease 
her  too  much,  she'll  get  away.  Draw 
your  snaffle  tighter  when  we  start 
again,  and  only  let  her  feel  the  curb 
when  she  gets  too  &8i' 

These  were  excellent  directions,  no 
doubt,  but  a  slight  drawback  to  their 
answering  perfectly  existed  in  the 
feet  of  Lucy's  not  iaiowing  which 
KKM  the  curb. 

'  When  you  once  fei  into  her  way/ 
continued  Mr.  Lewis, '  you  will  say 
she's  the  finest  trotter  you  ever 
mounted*    Gome  along.' 

Lucy  grasped  her  reins  con- 
vulsively; Sunbeam's  head  came  up 
with  an  angry  toes ;  through  Lupy^ 
mind  darted  the  remembrance  of 
what  he  had  said  about  Sunbeam 
'  coming  over  with  her/  and  of  the 
necessi^  there,  was  for  her  not  to 
'  bear  upon  something ' — she  wasn't 
clear  what  She  let  the  reins  flap 
against  the  mare's  slender  ne(&,  and 
the  next  moment  her  agonized  pa- 
rent, who  was  suffering  much 
through  the  agency  of  the  cob,  saw 
his  daughter  fly  off  at  a  pace  that 
afterwards  entirely  baffled  his  at- 
tempts at  describing. 

'She'll  break  her  neck!'  screamed 
the  fether  to  his  companion,  Mr. 
Newman. 

'  No,  no ;  she  won't  do  that/  re- 
pUed  that  gentieman ;  '  but  she  may 
bark  her  knees.  I  fency  thaf  s  what 
Lewis  is  most  afiraid  oV 

It  wUl  be  seen  that  the  gentiemen 
were  alluding  to  diffarent  subjects. 

The  road  was  straight  for  some 
distance,  and  then  it  took  a  sharp 
turn.  Mr.  Lewis  could  not  hope  to 
save  the  lady,  whom  he  perceived 
was  hanging  on  somewhere  about 
Sunbeam^  neck,  but  he  did  fondly 
hope,  by  striking  across  some  fields, 
to  intercept  his  mare  before  she 
received  any  injury.  The  hope, 
moderate  as  it  was,  was  not  realized 
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At  the  turn  of  the  road  Miss  Pierson 
came  out  of  the  saddle^  and  was  de- 
posited upon  the  turf  hghtly,  grace- 
fully, and  unhurt ;  but,  alas !  when 
the  master  of  the  mare  contrived, 
through  some  very  reckless  cross- 
count^  riding,  to  stop  that  precious 
animal,  he  found  that  the  reins  had 
got  entangled  with  her  feet  and  had 
caused  her  to  fail  and  severely  graze 
her  knees.  As  he  wiped  the  gravel 
off  poor  Sunbeam's  wounds  he  re- 
solved that  a  lady  who  had  been  so 
regardless  of  his  dearest  interests 
should  never  be  his  wife ;  and  when 
he  slowly  and  sulkily  rejoined  the 
party,  leading  his  once  matchless 
'  fast  trotter,'  Miss  Pierson  read  in 
his  countenance  that '  it  was  aU  over 
in  that  quarter/ 

'  I  tell  you  what,  mamma,'  she 
said,  when  she  had  returned  home 
ignominiously  on  foot  about  an  hour 
after  she  had  started  apparently 
so  bravely,  *  Fll  tell  you  what, 
mamma — it's  no  use,  I  feel  sure  of 
that,  wasting  any  more  dinners  on 
those  dreadful  bbys.  Lewis  would 
scarcely  speak  to  me  all  the  way 
home;  and  though  I  told  him  my 
wrist  was  hurt  I  could  not  even 
gain  sulky  symi)athy  from  him. 
Eeally,'  continued  the  young  lady, 
looking  at  her  swollen  hands, '  what 
I  have  to  put  up  with  tries  me  too 
much.' 

'  And  so  beautiful  as  you  have 
been  and  still  are,'  rephed  her 
mother,  sadly ;  '  and  so  well  as  you 
might  have  married,  Lucy  1  ffow  is 
it?' 

'  Because  I've  always  tried,  and 
have  been  urged  by  you  to  try,  for 
"  something  better,"  mamma,'  an- 
swered Miss  Pierson,  scornfully. 

'  Well,  never  mind,  dear,'  hur- 
riedly interposed  her  mother.  '  We 
will  see  about  being  civil  to  Mr. 
Hunsdon  again.' 

'  I  don't  think  that  will  be  any 
use  now,'  said  Miss  Pierson.  And 
she  was  quite  right;  Ihey  tried  it, 
and  it  vxls  of  no  use. 

Heavily  sped  by  the  days,  weeks, 
and  months  at  Clayton  Bectory. 
Those  who  only  saw  the  bland, 
hearty  rector  in  the  '  parish,'  where, 
being  a  benevolent  man,  he  moved 
about  like  a  great,  genial,  generous^ 
florid  spirit  of  reUef,  would  have 


found  it  difficult  to  bring  the  pic- 
ture before  their  mind's  eye  of  what 
he  endural  under  the  shadow  of  his 
own  roof-tree  and  on  the  sanctity  of 
his  own  hearth.  Poverty  and  pri- 
vation and  a  constant  endeavour  to 
make  the  best  of  things  and  both 
ends  meet  had  told  on  the  health, 
temper,  and  spirits  of  his  wife; 
when  she  was  not  actively  irritating 
she  was  passively  morose.  She  had 
borne  a  great  deal  uncomplainingly, 
to  her  credit,  be  it  said,  while  there 
remained  a  prospect  of  *  something 
better'  for  her  children;  but  the 
vision  of  this  '  something  better ' 
had  been  waxing  fainter  and  more 
faint  of  late  years,  and  the  more 
eagerly  they  had  tried  to  grasp  it 
the  more  had  it  eluded  them ;  and 
thinking  sadly  of  what  would  be 
their  future,  full  of  great  love  and 
fear  for  them,  she  rendered  their 
present  almost  unendurable  by  a 
constant  system  of  nervous  '  nag- 
ging.' 

Lucy,  the  bright,  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, of  whom  her  father  had  been 
justly  so  proud,  was  fialling  into  the 
sere.  She,  too,  had  been  subject  to 
trials  which  had  told  on  her  health, 
spirits,  temper,  and  at  last  on  her 
l^uty.  She  had  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  but  a  life  of  monotony  at 
Clayton,  and  she  began  to  be  arid 
to  the  younger  sisters,  who,  never 
having  enjoyed  such  sunshine  aa 
had  fallen  to  her  lot,  bloomed  better 
under  the  present  bleak  aspect  of 
afiairs.  She  felt,  too,  that  she  had 
been  ridiculous  in  that  matter  of  the 
ride  undertaken  at  peril  of  life  and 
limb  under  Mr.  Lewis's  auspices, 
and  being  angry  with  herself  did 
not  increase  her  amiabihty  to  the 
rest  of  her  £Eunily.  This  being  the 
state  of  the  caJ9e,  Mr.  Pierson,  as 
was  natural,  hailed  the  arrival  of  a 
brother  rector,  who  was  just  now 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Alderly, 
the  next  parish  to  Clayton,  with  joy 
deep  and  unfeigned.  For  the  new 
rector,  Mr.  F^uharson,  'Vras  a 
widower,  childless,  well  off,  and, 
report  said,  not  at  all  unwilling  to 
enter  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
a  second  time.  Mr.  Farquharson 
was  one  of  those  little  roundabout 
men  with  fieit,  gmiliTig  fiices  that  you 
meet  evezy  day ;  he  was  hopelessly 
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jnediooia  Mr.  Pierson  muttered  in 
oonfidraioe  to  his  wife  that '  he  was  a 
prig.'  HoweTBT,  neither  Time  nor 
tiuaj  would  stand  still.  It  was  a 
terrible  &11,  to  be  saie,  and  the 
poreats'  hearts  ached  as  Oitir  gave 
their  ooosent,  thinking  'of  what 
might  have  been ;'  bnt  it  seemed  aa 
if  Buch  a  eacrifioe  was  to  be  consom- 
mated,  for  when  the  plump  widower 
prc^osed  to  the  beaut;  she  accepted 
him,  uid  the  marriage  was  arranged 
to  come  off  shortly. 
In  this  kind  of  storieB  the  lovely 
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heroine  nmrly  al\ms  ofEtods  the 
tenacious  dignity  of  her  orthodox 
lorei  at  a  ball :  this  unfoitonately 
was  the  case  with  Luoy.  The 
officers  who  weie  garrisoned  m  the 
cathedral  town  of  the  oonn^  gave 
a  hall.  At  this  hall  appeared  for 
the  first  time  since  his  cfflnin^  to 
the  title  a  young  baronet.  Sir  Digby 
Tilden.  Lucy's  charms  wrought 
powerfully  on  one  of  the  softest 
hearts  (and  heads)  eror  youthfnl 
baronet  owned.  The  still  ezqni- 
sitely  beautifal  womad,  flushed  wiUi 


her  triumph,  which  was  very  ap- 
parent, flouted  her  reverend  Wer. 
He  was  meek  and  long-suflering, 
and  came  to  her  the  next  day,  offer- 
ing, if  she  would  fulfil  bex  pledge 
and  give  him  her  hand,  to  say  no 
more  about  'that  conduct  of  hers 
last  night,  which  had '  (to  say  the 
least  of  it)  '  been  so  very  poinfol  to 
him.'    She  tried  to  be  honourable. 


true,  faithful,  and  womanly  ba  onoe, 
but  she  thought  of  some  sentancee 
of  more  than  admimtion  which  had 
escaped  Sir  Digby's  lips;  she  thought 
of  his  request  uiat  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  call;  she  thought  of  his 
Hall  and  rent-roll,  his  titie  and  po- 
sition; and  she  could  not  be  other 
than  true  to  herself  and  &lse  to 
Ur.  Farqnharson.     She  broke  the 
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chain  that  bound  her  to  the  clergy- 
man and  waited  impatiently  for  the 
appearance  of  the  baronet. 

He  came  once,  and  only  onc«.  A 
younger,  though  not  a  lovelier  star 
had  attracted  him  now,  and  the  idle 
words  he  had  uttered,  which  had 
caused  Lucy  to  quit  her  hold  of  the 
straw  she  had  clung  to,  were  idle 
words'  indeed.  He  married  hor 
youthful  riYal  about  the  same  time 
that  Lucy's  third  sister  took  pity 
upon  Mr.  Farquharson,  to  whom 
Lucy  was  about  again  to  offer  her 
perjured  hand— as  delicately  as  she 
ooiUd. 


She  staved  at  home  until  two  ot 
her  plain  young  sisters  had  gained 
husbands  to  love  and  care  for  them, 
homefi  to  care  for  and  grace,  until 
her  waning  beauty  was  the  constant 
theme  of  regret  and  commiseration 
amongst  all  about  her.  And  then 
she  hid  her  fiaded  loveliness  and 
her  baffled  hopes  and  blighted  as- 
pirations under  the  plain,  sombre 
garb  of  a '  Sister  of  Mercy,'  and  left 
for  ever  the  pitying  tongue  of  scan- 
dal at  Clayton  to  wag  at  its  own 
sweet  will  about  Lucy  Pierson,  the 
rector's  beautiful  daughter. 

A.  H.  T. 


SUMMER  EVENINGS  LONG  AGO. 

I  SAT  behind  my  window-sill, 
In  the  hot  and  dusty  town. 
The  sun  behind  the  sultry  walls 

Was  slowly  sinking  down. 
The  breeze  across  my  mignonette 
Came  breathing  sweet  and  low, 
To  wake  sad  sleeping  memories 
Of  evenings  long  ago ! 

I  thought  that  I  had  driven  back 

Such  memories  as  these. 
But  now  they  all  return  again 

On  a  whispering  summer  breeze. 
Fond  words  come  ringing  through  my  brain. 

That  fill  my  heart  with  woe — 
Oh,  God !  what  brought  them  back  to-night. 

Evenings  of  long  ago  ? 

I  see  the  green  lanes  where  we  strayed. 

Thy  dear  hand  clasping  mine ; 
The  same  blest  breeze  that  tans  my  cheek 

Sweeps  softly  over  thine ; 
And  words  of  love  pour  from  thy  lips, 

Not  measured,  cold,  and  slow 
As  those  I  now  hear.    Oh !  I  pine 

For  the  evenings  long  ago ! 

I  thought  I  had  forgotten  thee ; 

Had  schooled  my  aching  heart 
To  pass  through  liife  as  best  I  may, 

ijid  act  my  weary  part 
Alas!  the  mocking  vision's  o'er. 

Too  soon,  alas !  I  know 
'Twas  but  my  loneliness  that  dreamed 

Of  evenings  long  ago ! 


F.  E. 
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IN  this  matter  of  '  Faterfimulias/ 
we  want  to  know  how  he  got  on 
befoie  the  'Times'  was  inYented; 
and  when  we  begin  to  think  about 
him  at  all  as  a  man  without  his 
*  Times/  we  shudder  for  his  &mily. 
For  with  those  many  grieyances  1^ 
which  he  is  always  surrounded; 
harassed  by  tradespeople,  robbed  by 
innkeeiMrs,  poisoned  by  surface  welLs 
first  and  by  his  doctor  afiberwards ; 
bumped  about  in  trayelling,  and  not 
eyen  daring  to  hope  for  a  moderate 
undertaker's  bUI; — ^how  those  poor 
unoffending  o£Bspring,  how  that  gen- 
tle partner  must  haye  suffered; 
how,  haying  no  such  admirable 
safety-yalye  as  our  great  'organ' 
presented  he  must  haye  abused  the 
extrayagance  of  the  one  and  the  bad 
cookery  of  the  other !  In  those  days 
how  the  poor  wiyes  must  haye  found 
the  rack  reyiyedin  the  shirt-button! 

Indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  our  friend  Paterfamilias 
without  a  'Times'  to  write  to  when 
he  is  not  reading  ii  How  did  he 
get  on  at  all?  What  did  he  do? 
Had  he  a  mind  till  the '  Times'  sold 
him  one  fresh  with  tiie  rolls  eyery 
morning?  For  you  will  obserye  that 
he  has  not  so  much  fiuth  in  the 
world  as  trust  in  what  the '  Times' 
happens  to  say  about  it  In  lus 
opmion  society  altogether  has  a  ten- 
dency to  go  wron^;  and  he  also  be- 
lieyes  that  the '  Times/  and  through 
the 'Times'  he.  Paterfamilias,  has 
the  power  of  setting  it  right;  but 
neyer  altogether  right ;  for  of  course 
he  is  pre-eminentiy  Paterfamilias 
with  a  grieyance ;  it  is  only  by  help 
of  a  grieyance  that  he  eziste  at  alL 
It  is  his  noble  ambition  to  find  fault 
with  eyerything,  as  it  is  his  gieat 
pride  to  sugipest  an  impracticable 
remedy.  He  is  always  crnsty,  and 
short-tempered,  and-x)eeyish,  as  he 
has  been  hitherto  represented ;  but 
one  thing  he  is  not  always — he  is 
not  always  stout 

It isa mistake  to  be  always  speak- 
ing of  Paterfamilias  as  one  wno  is 
fat  and  fiye  feet  four.  His  weight  is 
as  yarious  as  his  height  Now  we 
haye  him  represented  here  under  a 
yariety  of  forms;  and  first  and  fore- 


most you  will  see  that  the  specimen 
in  the  foreground  is  tall  and  thm. 
He  has  weak  hair  that  will  not  keep 
in  ite  place,  howeyer  pertinaciously 
it  may  be  bmshed.  Eyen  lus  eye- 
brows fall  oyer  his  eyes,  to  which 
light-gray  watery  optics  his  unduly 
starched  shirt -coUar  ambitiously 
tends,  as  if  by  way  of  compensation : 
he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  seems  to 
haye  kept  his  mouth  close  shut  eJl 
his  life  through  fear  of  giying  his 
tongue  one  chance  of  uttering  his 
mind.  But  he  is  highly  respectable; 
and  although  the  height  of  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  has  giyen  him  the 
idea  that  his  proper  place  is  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Oonunons,  and 
has  embarrassed  him  witb  political 
mare's  neste,  still  it  has  gained  hm 
a  reputation  for  capacities  which  he 
does  not  really  possess.  In  fact,  his 
nose  may  be  said  to  haye  made  his 
fortune.  He,  of  course,  is  the  poli- 
tical Paterfamilias.  He  objecte  to 
the  coUection  of  the  income-tax :  'it 
is  iniquitous/  he  says.  He  objecte 
to  the  position  of  Austria':  '  it  is  in- 
famous/ he  says.  He  has  a  word  of 
warning  eyen  for  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  He  has  written  seyeral 
letters  about  Mr.  Seward;  and  is 
prepared  to  put  an  end  to  aU  aod- 
dente  in  the  mining  districte  by  a 
scheme  of  his  own  which  he  <»lls 
the  natural  plan,  but  which  nobody 
affecte  to  understand.  The  world  is 
to  be  set  straight  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  begin  with,  and  although 
he  is  the  only  man  to  do  it,  he  thII 
not  become  a  legislator ;  he  professes 
a  ^^^t  contempt  for  the  oBioe  of 
M.P.,  but  adores  the  institution  of  a 
Parliament 

Now  lus  neighbour,  a  real  old 
stout  Paterfamilias,  heayy,  pompous, 
obstinate ;  proprietor  of  the  real 
original  crisp  hair,  dull  eyes,  double 
chin,  and  portentous  eye-glass,  adores 
nothing  either  in  gross  or  in  detail. 
He  glories  in  bemg  '  out-spoken.' 
He  likes  the  task  of  telling  people 
his  mind,  especially  if  he  can  hurt 
their  feelings  a  bit  He  is  master  of 
his  own  house ;  a  tyrant  to  his  chil- 
dren, a  slaye-driyer  to  his  seryante, 
and,  by  necessary  reaction,  a  slaye 
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to  the  *  Times'  and  to  his  wife.  Ho, 
as  it  were,  goes  on  his  knees  to  the 
'Times/  and  rubs  his  forehead  in 
the  dirt.  Once,  when  his  letter  on 
*  The  influence  of  French  wines  upon 
the  progress  of  the  Enghsh  nation,* 
was  denied  insertion,  he  is  said  to 
have  shed  tears  of  disappointment. 
While  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
attack  the  coming  International  Ex- 
hibition, he  has  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  underground  railway,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  a  dialx)lical  con- 
spiracy for  the  destmction  of  all  the 
house  property  at  the  north  of  Lon- 
don. He  has  also  expressed  his 
opinion,  in  a  letter  which  unfortu- 
nately has  not  yet  been  published, 
that  *a  certain  erratic  young  gen- 
tleman,' as  he  calls  him  with  a  some- 
what unnecessary  reticence,  should 
have' been  locked  up  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  long  ago. 

The  gentleman  with  the  bullet 
head,  who  looks  over  our  pohtical 
friend's  shoulder,  is  the  irascible 
Paterfamilias.  He  is  always  in  a 
passion  with  some  person  who  will 
not  believe  as  he  believes.  You  can 
see  by  the  way  in  which  he  purses 
up  his  mouth  and  cuts  his  whiskers, 
by  the  smallness  of  his  eyes  and  the 
stumpiness  of  his  nose,  that  when 
he  once  gets  a  notion  into  his  head 
it  never  comes  out  again,  but  abides 
there  until  another  eats  it  up.  His 
present  hobby  is  volunteering.  It 
took  him  some  time  to  get  a  proper 
view  of  it,  as  he  was  engaged,  when 
the  movement  first  raised  its  head, 
in  promoting  the  colonization  of  the 
African  coast ;  but  he  objects  to 
emigration  now— he  wants  all  the 
men  he  can  get  to  swell  the  dimin- 
ishing ranks  of  the  volunteers ;  and 
he  rather  wishes  we  were  at  war 
with  America,  because  then  there 
would  be  something  like  an  oppor- 
tunity for  calling  them  to  arms. 

His  next  friend  is  of  another  opi- 
nion. Give  him  peace.  The  arts, 
fiir,  the  arts!  What  is  to  become 
of  the  refinement  of  life,  of  its 
poetry,  in  the  midst  of  savage  war- 
mre  with  vulgar  Americans,  who 
spit  ?  He  is  preparing  a  pamphlet 
on  the  chromatic  Mlacies  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  which  we  are  afraid 
is  rather  too  recondite. 

Too  much  so,  indeed,  for  the  gen- 


tleman behind,  who  is  rather  milk 
and  waterj',  who  hkes  things  to  bo 
made  very  smooth  for  liim ;  who 
believes  in  the  adverse  influence  of 
railway  travelling  on  the  general 
health  ;  and  who  is  always  somehow 
to  Ix?  met  with  at  May  meetings. 

But  he  has  a  friend  by  his  side  in 
a  white  cravat,  whose  quarrel  at 
present  is  with  his  doctor.  His 
mtnlicAl  man  sends  him  a  mixture, 
price  three  and  six;  he  can  buy 
the  materials  wholesale  for  seven 
farthings ;  so  he  complains  that  his 
doctor  should  pocket  three  and  four- 
pence  farthing,  for  merely  having 
learned  to  keep  his  (Patcrlamilias's) 
carcase  from  the  grave.  However, 
he  finds  equally  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  M.D.  when  his  ac- 
count is  found  to  contain  merely 
items  for  attendance. 

The  short-sighted  gentleman  with 
the  sharp  nose  has  settled  matters 
with  his  doctor  long  ago.  He  is  a 
City  man,  and  is  engaged  upon  the 
task  of  attempting  to  prove  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  forging  Bank  of  England 
notes,  which  he  behoves  is  somehow 
connected  with  the  adroit  feat  of 
hiding  a  copperplate  in  a  lump  of 
gutta-percha.  Behind  him  stands  a 
gentleman  whose  intellects  are  rather 
coagulated,  and  who  consequently 
has  one  or  two  fixed  ideas,  round 
which  he  revolves  with  a  monoto- 
nous regularity.  The  point  to  which 
he  is  devoting  the  whole  of  his  little 
mind  at  present  is  the  alarming 
spread  of  Blondinism  and  Leotardi- 
ana.  He  is  convinced  that  the  future 
welfEtre  of  ilie  great  EngUsh  nation 
depends  upon  tihe  inmoiediate  expul- 
sion or  imprisonment  of  these  two 
insidious  foreigners. 

These  are  but  a  few  specimens  of 
Pater&milias,  for  he  is  le^on — ^he 
is  a  great  institution;  he  is  some- 
times a  pioneer  among  the  social 
puddles  that  have  to  be  swept ;  and  he 
creates  puddles  of  reading  with  the 
droppings  from  his  brain.  'It  pleases 
him,  and  doesn't  hurt  us;'  we  can 
step  over  his  little  messes  if  we  do 
not  like  to  splash  through  them. 
Some  day  there  will  arise  a  Pater- 
fATTiiliAii  who  shall  address  the '  Times' 
indignantly  upon  the  nuisance  that 
he  is  himself  to  ordinary  readers.  In 
his  hands  we  will  leave  the  matter. 


THB  END  07  THE  SEASON. 


W 


lTO  longor  tl» '  Bow '  baa  its  ooeaa  of  ridera, 
_i     All  cantering  liKhtly  beneath  the  green  trees : 
No  Icoger  the  rail  is  kant  on  \>y  ontsid^ 

Wboee  elegant  whiskeis  ware  wide  on  the  breeze. 
Ho  longer  the  dotas  of  ttie  areat  Exhibiticm 

Aie  UufHiged  b7  tbe  noblesse  who've  paid  guineas  tbtee 
To  lotinge  in  tbe  tnnsepts  in  languid  condition. 

And  be  atterl;  puzzled  at  all  t£at  they  sea 

No  longer  at  banqnet,  or  fSte,  ooRTerBations 

Quite  polyglot  buzz  in  one's  ear  on  all  sides. 
From  the  critical  childien  of  all  cooking  nations. 

Each  of  whom  lovea  tbe  dinners  he  always  derides. 
No  longer  the  stated  Academy's  treasores 

Draw  crinolined  beauties  in  shoals,  who  won't  feel 
Bow  btal  their  looks  are  to  him  who  bat  measares 

The  brightoesB  of  limned  eyee  by  those  that  are  reaL 

No  longer  Belgravia  echoes  the  shouting 
Of  linkmen— the  roll  of  the  carriage— the  Toico 

Of  heated  policemen,  who're  charging  and  routing 
Tbe  gazers  plebeian — no  longer  the  ohoicej 
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And  exquisite  (Uux  temps  of  Wober  or  Ycrdi 

Comes  floating  in  melody  on  the  ni^ht  air, 
Entrancing  each  passer,  so  that  ho  declaretl  he 

For  commoner  music  could  never  more  care. 

No  longer  the  '  Guides '  fill  the  grounds  Horticultural 

With  melody  ringing — ^no  longer  the  walls 
Have  posters  of  meetings,  and  shows  Agricultural, 

£t  id  yenm  omne,  whose  number  appals. 
No  longer  at  Greenwich yVVes  champetrts  delight  us — 

No  longer  the  Fancy  Bazaars  seek  our  aid, 
Where  WAunt  Sallies '  and  '  Knock-*em-downs  *  oyer  excite  us. 

With  quite  a  small  fortune  at  last  to  be  paid. 

'Tis  the  end  of  the  season,  and  every  one's  rushing 

Away  to  the  heather,  the  hills,  or  the  sea ; 
The  heau  sexe  to  crochet  and  croquet — read  gushing 

And  rose-water  novels — ^wear  roimd  hats — while  we 
Bon  tweed,  knickerbockers,  and  shoulder  the  Manton, 

Through  heathknd  or  turnips  range  all  the  glad  day ; 
Or  seek  Baden-Baden,  or  Chalet,  or  Oanton — 

And  yenture,  jproJi  pudor !  at  roulette  to  play. 

W.  E, 


CRICKETANA. 

pabt  n. 


One  of  the  most  experienced  and 
the  first  amateur  of  his  day,  himself 
a  bowler,  thinks  that  freshness  is  so 
fiir  essential  to  a  bowler,  that  he 
ought  not  to  get  many  runs,  even  if 
he  can.  Lillywhite,  he  says,  cer- 
tainly used  to  act  on  this  principle : 
he  usually  went  in  last,  and  gene- 
rally seemed  indifferent  to  bis  in- 
nings. As  to  Clarke,  when  others 
were  practising  batting,  before  the 
bell  rang  he  used  to  walk  round  the 
ground,  and  make  his  obseryations 
after  this  manner  :— 

'  There,  that  gentleman  plays  fiist- 
footed;  I  shall  soon  sum  up  him. 
There  is  another,  as  good  as  ready 
money  to  me.' 

'  And  after  going  his  rounds,'  said 
Mr.  Felix,  '  I  would  ask  how  many 
they  were  good  for,  and  I  used  to  be 
surprised  at  the  way  he  would  cal- 
culate the  score  of  any  side,  even 
of  twenty-two,  before  a  ball  was 
bowled.' 

Independently  of  greater  freshness 
there  is  another  advantage  that  an 
Eleven  of  gentlemen  have  over  an 
Eleyen  of  players ;  the  one  side  is 


playing  freely  and  carelessly  for  its 
pleasure,  the  other  is  playing  fear- 
fully and  nervously  for  a  Hvelihood 
'Yes,  it  is  very  fair  to  laugh, 
gentlemen,  one  among  another,'  said 
a  professional,  'when  a  gentleman 
comes  out  without  a  run ;  but  with 
us  it  is  no  laughing  matter,  for  on  a 
man's  average  depends  his  bread, 
and  a  few  unlucky  mnings,  especially 
before  his  name  is  well  up,  puts  him 
out  of  the  stream  at  once.' 

We  remember  once  when  the 
United  Eleven  played  at  Bath,  an 
umpire,  now  a  distinguished  player, 
made  a  mistake,  and  it  was  voted  to 
change  him ;  whereupon  one  of  the 
Eleven  whispered  to  our  friend  John 
Marshall, '  Please  to  let  it  pass,  sir; 
you  would  be  sorry  to  ruin  him :  he 
is  a  promising  colt;  and  you  don't 
know  how  bad  it  will  be  for  him.' 
John  Marshall  was  not  tbe  man  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  a  hint  as 
this. 

While  so  much  depends  on  suc- 
cess mib.  a  professiozud,  no  wonder 
that  a  peculiar  kind  of  caution  cha- 
racterizes the  player's  game.   When 
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Matthew  Kempson  had  done  his  full 
share  of  the  bowling  the  last  time 
that  the  Gentlemen  beat  the  Flayers, 
he  remarked  to  ns  that  he  had  not 
half  the  fear  of  being  punished  for 
an  OTerpitched  ball  as  when  bowling 
at  Cambridge.  We  have  heard 
others  say  the  same  of  their  expe- 
rience in  bowling  against  an  All 
England  Eleven.  And  perhaps  it 
is  this  utter  fearlessness,  as  well  as 
Imowing  the  exact  time  of  their  own 
grounds,  and  being  in  practice  to  the 
latest  moment,  that  accounts  for  the 
fiict  that  the  best  bowlers  of  the  day 
have  been  more  cut  about  at  Oxford 
and  at  Cambridge  than  by  any  of 
the  older  players  they  have  encoun- 
tered during  all  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Thus  degree  of  caution  on 
the  part  of  professionals  makes 
rather  a  winning  than  an  interesting 
game. 

As  to  the  winning  game,  the 
players  might  learn  a  little  from 
amateurs,  and  amateurs  might  also 
learn  a  little  from  players.  A  first- 
rate  game  would  be  a  combination 
of  tiie  two.  The  players  might  dis- 
play, as  we  say  at  billiards,  a  little 
more  '  inyention,'  and  the  amateurs 
a  little  less,  and  not  try  a  bigger 
game  than  iliey  can  bring  to  perfec- 
tion. The  billiard  player  who  copies 
Eentfield's  game  does  not  always 
consider  that  he  should  have  a  little 
of  Kentfield's  execution,  and  be  in 
something  like  Eentfield's  state  of 
practice.  The  same  applies  to 
cricket.  Amateurs  are  too  com- 
monly doing  '  everything  by  starts, 
and  nothing  long ;'  they  form  con- 
flicting habits ;  they  are  always  in  a 
transition  state,  and  have  too  many 
hits  running  in  their  heads  to  hd 
trusted  to  play  a  steady  and  consis- 
tent innings  in  any  match  you  require 
them  to  play.  Another  (kawback  is 
that  they  are  apt  to  play  rather  to 
'  ^e  ring*  and  the  spectators  than  to 
the  score.  They  try  an  ambitious 
game,  fax  beyond  their  own  powers 
to  carry  out. 

On  ibe  other  hand,  the  player  has 
generally  only  the  common  hits,  but 
he  is  perfect  in  them.  The  game  he 
plays  as  a  youth  he  plays  as  a  man, 
and  this  is  usually  a  limited  game — 
not  too  much  to  think  of;  and 
such  is  the  game  for  all  groxmds 


and  all  weather.  We  say,  not  too 
much  to  think  of :  and  no  little  de- 
pends on  this.  The  muscles  fitfully 
obey  the  will,  and  quiver  in  unison 
with  the  mind.  '  The  wish  is  Mker 
to  the  action'  The  man  yearning 
for  a  cut  or  a  leg  hit  can  rarely  help 
trying  it  at  the  wrong  ball.  Let  a 
man  make  one  or  two  brilliant  hits, 
and  be  cheered  all  round  the  ground, 
and  we  always  expect  he  will  try  the 
same  again,  however  unsuitable  the 
ball.  Daft  plays  a  most  efiective  game, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  very 
limited  one;  provided  he  can  keep 
up  his  stumps  he  never  seems  to 
think  runs  miportant;  indeed,  he 
lets  the  runs  come  of  themselves, 
and,  since  he  can  hit  prettily  when 
he  likes  it,  come  they  do  in  course 
of  time.  For  this  reason — Uie  plea- 
sure of  the  spectator  as  well  as  the 
improvement  of  cricket — ^we  think 
it  a  mistake  to  allow  professionals 
so  extensively  to  take  uie  place  of 
amateurs  in  the  great  matohes  that 
are  made.  There  are  always  some 
gentlemen  who  should  never  be  left 
out,  even  of  an  All  England  mateh. 
No  one  can  look  on  at  any  matoh, 
however  unequal,  between  the 
Players  and  the  Gentlemen  of 
England  without  seeing  that  there 
is  an  element  in  the  play  of  the 
Gentlemen  which  might,  with  much 
advantage,  be  introduced  into  the 
other  side.  We  mean,  the  spirit  and 
activity  with  which  tliey  play,  the 
sharp  running  between  the  wickets, 
and  a  little  extra  dash  in  the  field- 
ing as  well  as  variety  and  '  invention' 
with  the  bat  Add  to  this,  gentle- 
men play  better  when  mixed  with 
players.  To  walk  up  to  the  wicket 
and  play  an  everyday  game  with 
faU  confidence,  when  all  the  profes- 
sionals of  inland  are  ranged 
against  him,  is  no  little  trial  to  the 
nerve  of  a  young  player.  And  this 
accounts  for  no  small  part  of  the 
inequality  between  the  Gentlemen 
and  the  Flayers.  Poasunt  quia  posse 
videntur — '  For  they  can  conquer  who 
believe  they  can' — is  marvellously 
true  in  cricket.  Let  the  idea  that  he 
cannot  play  Wilsher's  or  Jackson's 
bowling  ti^e  possession  of  some 
young  Cantab's  mind  as  he  is  going 
in,  and  he  is  already  in  a  fair  way  of 
coming  out    And  if  that  idea  is  not 
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quite  influential  enough  to  com- 
plete the  rout  of  his  wits  and  pa- 
ralyBis  of  half  his  powers,  let  him 
catch  a  glimpse  of  that  sly  and 
sharp  fellow,  Tom  Lockyor,  he- 
hind  him,  watching  cat-like  every 
movement,  and  up  to  not  a  few 
artful  dodges,  especially  against 
two-and-twenty,  *  when,'  says  Lock- 
yer,  *  wo  can't  afford  to  l)c  i)arti- 
cular,*  to  abbreviate  his  innings. 

Some  of  Lockjer^s  dodges  are 
amusing.  Sometimes  back-handed 
he  will,  in  picking  up  the  ball  a 
yard  or  two  from  the  bat,  send  it 
suddenly  into  the  wicket  for  the 
chance  of  the  man's  being  off  his 
ground.  Sometimes  ho  holds  the 
ball  as  wicket-keeper,  silently  and 
stealthily  till  the  player — good  ea^^ 
man — lifts  his  leg  to  ease  his  atti- 
tude, thinking  for  that  ball  all  is 
right  and  over,  when  a  rattle  at  his 
stumps  tells  him  of  his  fond  illu- 
sions. '  Once  down  in  Hampshire,* 
said  he,  '  a  gentleman,  after  playing 
at  the  ball,  needs  must  hft  his  leg  to 
scratch  himself,  and  I  had  him  in  a 
minute.*  But  the  most  cruel  thing 
of  all  was  this : — '  That  bit  of  dirt, 
sir,  might  turn  the  ball  next  time.* 
'  Yes,*  said  the  flat,  '  Til  pick  it  up.' 
This  was  all  that  Lockyer  wanted : 
the  man  was  stum]xxl  in  a  second. 
Of  course  the  sympathies  of  the 
umpire  are  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
Eleven  than  on  that  of  the  Twenty- 
two,  otherwise  some  of  these  dodges 
would  hardly  pass. 

At  all  events,  so  sharp  a  practi- 
tioner is  found  rather  cramping  and 
discouraging  to  many  a  man  who 
feels  quite  at  his  ease  on  Cowley 
Marsh  or  '  Parker's  Piece.' 
'  On  this  point,  what  we  must  com- 
plain of  is,  that  because  the  Players 
annually  beat  the  Gentlemen — the 
best  eleven  of  the  one  against  (not 
the  best  by  any  means  but),  the  best 
that  the  M.  C.  0.  can  command  of 
the  other — ^it  appears  to  be  concluded 
that  Gentlemen  do  not  exhibit  the 
best  of  cricket.  On  the  contrary, 
with  about  three  exceptions  out  of 
the  Players'  Eleven,  any  judge  of 
cricket  would  rather  see  the  (Gentle- 
men bat  In  making  the  runs  they 
are  usually  far  better  worth  seeing ; 
and  as  to  fielding,  the  Players,  how- 
ever steady  and  trustwortby,  are  al- 


most invariably  too  old  for  first-rate 
fielding.  The  Players,  though  decid- 
edly superior  on  the  whole,  are  not 
as  siii)crior  to  the  Gentlemen  in  real 
cricket  as  the  score  would  rt^presont. 
Kerve  and  the  habit  of  ]>laying  in 
public,  lx?ing  used  to  Lord's  (a  very 
peculiar  kind  of  groimd),  and  being 
one  and  all  in  practice  and  condi- 
tion—all this  has  veiy  much  to  do 
with  their  success.  That  they  are 
superior  on  the  whole,  chosen  as  the 
sides  have  been  of  late  years,  there 
is  no  doubt.  All  we  mean  is,  that 
the  real  superiority  is  less  than  one 
day's  score  would  repres<»nt. 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  Gentle- 
men's Eleven,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
M.  C.  C.  select  as  well  as  they  can ; 
but  the  best  Eleven  Gentlemen  no 
one  man  or  committee  of  men 
could  easily  command ;  whereas 
the  best  Eleven  of  the  Players,  or 
an  Eleven  as  good  as  any,  it  is  far 
easier  to  bring  together.  Of  course 
the  bowling  constitutes  the  chief 
strength  of  every  side,  and  there- 
fore the  years  when  Messrs.  Mynn, 
Fellowes,  and  Matt.  Kempson  were 
resjxjctively  at  their  best,  were  also 
among  the  few  years  when  the 
Gentlemen  were  triumphant.  '  Add 
to  tills,'  says  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  'the 
Gentlemen's  Eleven  at  the  present 
day  is  formed  of  men  too  httle 
acquainted  with  each  other's  play. 
One  mateh  we  won  decidedly  by  the 
great  advantage  of  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  each  other's  tactics.  Pilch 
and  Martingall  were  in  together,  and 
little  chance  of  parting  them.  A 
ball  to  me  as  wicket-keeper  was  let 
pass  to  Pickering  at  long  slip ;  ho 
kicked  and  appeared  to  miss  it.  I 
knew  what  he  was  about  and  stood 
prepared  for  a  quick  return — the 
ruse  succeeded.  Martingall  at- 
tempted the  run  and  his  wicket  was 
down  in  an  instant.  This  decided 
the  mateh  ;  few  more  runs  were 
made;  and  though  we  had  a  long 
score  against  us,  still  we  made  them 
all,  and  the  victory  was  ours.' 

But  as  regards  the  life  and  pros- 
XX3ctB  of  a  professional,  a  place  in 
one  of  the  two  All  England  Elevens 
is,  of  course,  the  stepping-stone 
to  distinction  with  all  professionalB, 
and  these  places  are  few  indeed; 
and  the  election  of  one  is  the  ex- 
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clnaon  of  another.  Certainly  there 
appears  to  be  no  want  of  good 
fellowship  among  professionals, 
though  with  them — as  with  actors, 
prima  donnas,  and,  we  fear  we 
mnst  add,  with  barristers  on  circmt, 
and,  in  short,  whereyer  the  places 
and  the  prizes  can  be  but  few,  how- 
ever many  or  meritorious  the  com- 
petitors— ^riyahry  and  jealousy  are 
often  rife  indeed.  We  heard  firom 
one  who  could  speak  feelingly  of  a 
player's  life,  that  Bedgate's  Ioto  of 
the  flowing  cup  was  rather  encou- 
raged than  checked  by  those  who 
coveted  his  fiune  and  fortune  as  a 
bowler.  Nor  was  that  the  only  in- 
stence  our  friend  could  quote  of 
similar  attempts  to  trip  up  a  for- 
midable rival,  and  to  cut  short  a 
victorious  career. 

However,  regarded  as  a  class, 
cricketers  by  profession  are  a  re- 
markably respectable  set  of  men. 
We  once  endeavoured  to  find  one 
fimgle  instance  in  which  any  profes- 
sionial  of  note  had  fidlen  under  the 
heavier  penalties  of  the  law.  One 
Kent  man,  we  heard,  had  been  trans- 
ported for  a  deed  done  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  and  this  was  the  sole  excep- 
tion to  qualify  the  general  rule  of 
professional  propiie^. 

'  A  short  life,  and  a  merry  one,'  is 
all  the  professional  can  hope,  as 
regards  his  cricketing  existence — 
younger  and  more  brilliant  men 
tread  upon  his  heels.  Popular  ap- 
plause is  proverbially  capricious, 
and  the  smoking,  drinking,  and  good 
living  during  the  summer,  contrasted 
with  greens  and  bacon — and  not  too 
much  of  the  latter — ^all  through  the 
winter;  all  this  is  un&vourable  to 
the  preservation  of  high  cricketing 
condition.  Parr  is  the  only  man  re- 
maining of  the  original  All  England 
Eleven.  James  Dean  had  a  long 
reign :  in  spite  of  obesity,  a  good  man 
to  the  last.  Grundy  claims  a  benefit 
this  year,  and  deserves  a  good  one ; 
for,  after  twenty  years'  service,  he 
would  be  one  of  the  first  chosen  out  of 
all  England,  especially  when  the  play 
is  first  rate,  and  the  bowling  is  likely 
to  make  runs  scarce.  But  these  are 
rare  exceptions  at  the  present  day; 
for  now  five-and-thirty  is  old  for  an 
All  England  man:  whereas  Pilch 
and  Mlywhite,  and  their  Mends, 


were  deemed  quite  young  at  five- 
and-foriy  —  there  being,  in  those 
days,  a  smaller  community  of  cricket- 
ing from  which  rivals  could  appear 
with  equal  skill  and  greater  activity 
to  dispute  the  pahn  with  those  once 
high  m  &vour. 

We  may  add,  that,  in  tiioee  days, 
the  celebrated  players  had  more  of 
a  monopoly.  Men  might  hold  their 
place  secure  of  the  name  they  once 
nad  earned,  though  past  their  best 

'Nothing,'  said  I^ywhite,  'will 
any  young  player  do  without  the 
patronage  of  the  gentiemen  of  the 
Marylebone  Club  y  and  they  were 
always  honourably  reluctant  to  de- 
sert an  old  friend  tried  in  many  a 
hard-fought  field :  but  there  is  free 
trade  in  cricket  as  in  other  things. 
Now,  undoubtedly,  the  competition  is 
feur  more  rife  and  active.  The  Oval 
rears  cricketersas  well  as  Lord's :  and 
each  manager  of  the  two  All  fhig- 
land  Elevens  knows  that  if  he  passes 
over  any  instance  of  provincial  talent, 
the  other  will  pick  him  up  and  play 
him  off  against  them. 

Having  no  little  knowledge  of 
the  player's  life  we  have  also  much 
sympathy  with  their  fortunes.  We 
are,  therefore,  sorry  to  observe, 
though  we  can  fully  appreciate  the 
difficulty,  that  so  fewcncketers  have 
any  trade  or  calling  on  which  to  &il 
back  when  the  eye  is  no  longer  keen 
as  of  old,  and  the  right  hand  has 
foi^t  its  cunning.  Caf^  will  cut 
hair  and  shave  all  the  winter,  and 
play  cricket  in  the  summer;  and 
Wisden  and  John  Lillywhite  Ml 
back  upon  their  repositories  for 
cricket  stores;  but,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  old  cricketer,  like  the 
old  stage-coachman,  can  do  nobody's 
work  when  once  thrown  out  of  his 
own. 

We  have  a  lively  recollection  of 
hearing  a  hard-working,  striving 
woman,  not  &r  from  Brighton,  say, 
'  Had  I  my  time  to  come  over  again 
I  would  never  marry  a  cricketer.' 

'  But  think  of  the  honour, 
Mrs.B.1' 

'I  can't  live  upon  the  honour, 
sir ;  and,  now  B.  has  done  with  play, 
his  past  life  makes  hiip  above 
bottling  spirits  and  drawing  beer. 
He  has  been  used  to  live  so  well,  to 
be  flattered  and  made  much  of:  for 
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a  cricketer's  life  <7"i.s  ahvuvs  make  a 
working  man  so  lazy  and  so  luxu- 
rious/ 

Certainly  the  life  of  a  Bucccssful 
professional  is  enough  to  si>oil  a  man 
tf  anything  will.  Feasting  and  flat- 
tery, and  a  sudden  elevation  to  a 
degree  of  intimacy  with  those  alK)vc 
them — an  intimacy  unknown  save 
amidst  the  w^ami  enthusiasm  and 
the  genial  fellowship  of  the  si)ortiug 
world — this,  lK.ar  witness  the  rooms 
of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge,  Ix^ar 
witness  Etonians,  Harrovians,  ay, 
and  many  a  town  in  England  that 
has  cheered  the  All  England  Eleven 
as  they  drove  through  their  street^, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ever-memor- 
able ovation  from  colony  to  colony 
granted  to  the  Austrahan  Eleven 
— this  is  enough  to  turn  the  heads 
of  vain  and  fickle  man. 

And  then,  how  sad,  after  all  tliis 
prosperity,  to  see,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  same  men  in  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness. Yes,  we  have  a  painful  re- 
collection of  poor  Thomas  Beagley 
—one  of  the  finest  batsmen  of  Lord 
Frederick's  day,  and  the  very  model 
for  a  longstop  —  sitting  neglected 
and  alone  under  the  lime  trees  at 
Lord's,  while  the  ground  was  re- 
sounding with  just  such  cheers  for 
others,  in  his  day  yet  imbom,  which 
once  had  been  raised  for  him.  At 
length  a  benefit  was  attempted,  in 
aclmowledgment  of  his  former  ser- 
vices; but  tlie  weather  rendered  it 
of  UtUe  worth  to  him,  and  time  after 
time  we  saw  him  looking  more 
threeuibare  and  more  pitiful,  till  at 
last  a  notice  in  '  Bell '  told  us  what 
Thomas  Beagley  had  been  and  what, 
alas !  he  was, 

'  Do  you  see  that  old  man  sitting 
there  T  we  said  to  one  of  the  first 
of  ihe  amateurs  —  'that  man  is 
lliomas  Beagley.' 

'  Beagley  ? — who  is  Beagley  ?' 

'  There  was  a  day  when  men  would 
as  soon  have  asked,  IvMio  is  Parr? 
or.  Who  is  Pilch  T 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
players,  whoi  past  their  best,  are 
more  forgotten  than  the  superan- 
nuated in  other  walks  of  life.  Bene- 
fits are  of  frequent  occurrence; 
noblemen  and  men  of  fortune  have 
found  places  on  their  estates  for  more 
than  one  we  could  mention.     Old 


Belilliam  died  last  whiter  near  Fiuii- 
hani,  aired  ninety' -six.  Not  long 
K'torc,  the  old  man  was  invited  to 
Lord's,  and  ix^ceived  with  all  honours 
in  the  pavilion :  he  was  also  adver- 
tised as  ex})ect<:il  at  the  Oval,  to  in- 
crease the  attraction  of  a  match 
l>etwcon  the  old  players  and  tlie 
young. 

It  is  nothuig  to  remark  that  such 
men  are  imi)rovident — all  classes  are 
notoriouslv,  and  we  had  almost  said 
necessarily,  improvident  whose  lot 
is  that  of  too  much  to-day  and  no- 
thing to-morrow.  Few  of  the  pro- 
fessionals have  a  shilling  left  when 
winter  has  drained  tlieh-  store,  and 
the  spring  has  come  again  with  new 
engagements  to  the  public  schools 
or  coimty  clubs.  Yes,  and  some  of 
the  same  Austrahan  Eleven,  who, 
happily,  landed  with  money  awaitin 
them  in  the  bank,  would,  but  for 
that  hai)py  trip,  have  been  borrow- 
ing as  many  pounds  to  start  with  on 
some  club  engagement  for  the  season 
as  they  then  had  hundreds  to  their 
credit  awaiting  them  in  tlie  bank. 

These  are  the  ups  and  downs  in 
the  hfe  of  a  professional  that  should 
make  us  one  and  all  reganl  them 
with  interest,  and  with  kindly  sym- 
pathy, while  we  flock  to  the  annual 
match  between  the  two  Elevens  of 
England  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cricketers'  fund. 

Clarke  was  a  clever  fellow  to  ori- 
ginate the  All  England  Eleven.  The 
term  was,  about  1849,  first  thought 
of  to  make  an  interesting  match  at 
Lord's ;  though  in  1805  there  was  a 
match  between  'the  twelve  best' 
against '  the  twenty-three  next  best' 
— a  match  curious,  fi'om  two  parti- 
cular circumstances :  ist,  that  Lord 
Frederick  Beauclerc  was  the  only 
amateur  included  among  '  the  best ; ' 
and  2ndly,  because  one  Barton,classed 
as  '  next  best,'  carried  out  his  bat  for 
a  score  of  87. 

After  the  said  match  about  i849f 
Clarke,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  was 
announced  as  about  to  head  the  same 
team  to  annihilate  eleven  of  North- 
umberland. 

'  Shame,  shame,  Clarke!'  cried  Mr. 
D., '  they  are  not  worth  beating ! ' 

But  tiien  the  truth  came  out — 
double  numbers,  sixteen,  or  fourteen, 
as  the  case  might  be,  was  running 
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in  the  inyentiTe  mind  of  Clarke — 
'  It  is  a  going  to  be,  sir,  from  one 
end  of  the  Icmd  to  the  other,  you 
may  depend  upon  that ;  and  what  is 
more,  it  will  make  good  for  cricket 
— it  will  make  good  for  you  as  weU 
as  me :  mark  my  words,  you'll  sell 
cart-loads  of  your  balls  where  you 
used  to  sell  dozens.' 

This  was  very  like  the  speech  of  a 
man  who  makes  a  move  in  his  gene- 
ration ;  and  each,  was  Clarke's  confi- 
dent reply.  And  whatever  the  truth 
may  be  of  baUs,  that  man  must  want 
the  eyes  of  observation  who  has  not 
traced  the  spread  of  cricket,  eyen  in 
that  stock  of  willow  wood,  all  cut 
and  dried  for  bats  in  prospect,  which 
year  by  year  is  growing,  out  of  all 
resemblimce  to  the  small  supply  we 
once  remember  there,  on  the  south- 
east comer  of  Lord's. 

Talking  of  cricket  stores,  the 
amount  of  business  done  is  really 
something  worlhy  of  the  trade  of 
this  manu£EuH;uring  generation.  The 
toy  trade  has  long  oeen  considerable. 
A  certeun  member  once  said  in  Par- 
liament, he  had  seen  whole  stacks  of 
dolls'  legs,  and  other  large  stacks  of 
arms  to  correspond,  with  drawers 
fidl  of  eyes  to  make  the  same  little 
ladies  duly  interesting;  so,  wh^ 
should  not  cricket  stores  be  consi- 
derable too?— certainly  the  trade  is 
now  world-wida  '  The  Cricket  Field,' 
we  are  proud  to  say,  has  circulated 
in  all  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  trade  i^ympathizes  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  human  race.  '  The 
Indian  mutiny,'  said  LiUywhite,  'is 
hundreds  out  of  my  podcei  The 
Crimean  war  was  not  naif  as  bad.' 
Indeed,  the  trade  with  the  colonies 
is  now  hu^ga  Wisden,  as  also  John 
lillywhite,  divide  the  hom^  trade 
with  him ;  but  the  name  of  Frede- 
rick Lillywhite  is  fost  being  known 
in  foreign  parts  for  bats  and  balls 


wcMrth  playing  with;  and  good  cricket 
implements,  every  officer  knows,  are 
rare  indeed  so  &r  from  England. 
No  wonder :  the  agent  claims  his  per- 
centage from  the  colonist;  he  also 
claims  another  drawback  for  his 
custom  to  the  manu&ctorer ;  till  at 
last  the  fifty  per  cent  which  is 
squeezed  from  tne  price  by  the  buyer 
is  made  up  in  the  low  quality  by  the 
seller.  However,  this  syston  kills 
itself;  and  Lillywhite  wisely  tries  to 
make  hu  brand  worth  money,  and 
thus  to  attract  special  orders  for  his 
goods,  and  his  alone. 

The  said  Frederick  Lillywhite  has 
the  credit  of  invention  as  well  as 
Clarke.  His  printing  tent,  with  cards 
correct  up  to  the  last  wicket,  of  which 
he  sells  sometimes  above  twen^ 
pounds'  worth  in  a  single  match,  is 
quite  the  go-ahead  character  of  the 
present  day;  while  his  'Cricket 
Kegister'  is  so  &r  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  school  and  univer- 
sity clubs,  that  we  may  well-nigh 
account  the  whole  machinery  as  part 
of  that  'British  institution,'  which 
'  Tom  Brown '  accounts  the  game  of 
cricket  now  to  be. 

One  word,  lest  we  should  seem  to 
depreciate  ibe  social  status  of  the 
All  England  Elevens.  The  so-called 
professionals  do  not  all  play  for 
profit:  there  are  always  some  who 
choose  that  opportunity  of  securing 
a  little  more  cricket  than  their  jrai- 
vate  resources  could  afford.  The 
names  of  Mynn,  Felix,  H.  H.  Ste- 
phenson, Dait,  and  Anderson  will 
readily  occur  to  all  who  know  the 
history  of  the  game.  The  All 
Englaad  Elevens,  like  the  Brighton 
and  Southampton  coaches,  will  ever 
prove  an  attraction  so  long  as  men 
are  inventive  in  combining  the  plea- 
sures of  life  with  the  means  of 
living. 
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WHICH  IS  THE  FAIEEST  FLOWEE? 

THE  tent  is  filled  with  flowers  from  roof  to  floor. 
Creepers  its  very  pillars  are  euwTeathing, 
And,  throngh  the  shrubs  about  the  oi:)en  door, 
A  soft  low  breeze  is  breathing. 

It  toys  with  tendril — blossom — and  green  leaf ; 

It  hfts  long  curls,  and  flutters  floating  dresses 
Of  dainty  damsels  ZephjT — the  wing'd  thief — 

Woos  with  his  sly  caresses. 

And  oh !  so  rare — so  l^eautiful  are  they, 

The  Blossoms — and  the  Beauties  in  this  bower : 

Yainly  of  either  would  the  heart  essay 
To  choose  the  fairest  flower ! 

Here  sheds  the  waxen  Hoia  its  perfume — 

Here  bum  the  fiery  petals  of  the  Cactus : 
All  distant  climates  lavish  here  their^bloom. 

Whose  sweetness  may^attract  us. 

From  Alpine  moimtains — Western  forcst-haimts — 

From  where  the  cloudless  Tropic  sun  is  glowing- 
Adventurous  hands  have  culled  the  beauteous  plants. 
That  are  around  us  blowing. 

WTio  could  decide  each  lovely  floweret's  claim, 
Where  all  a&  rich  and  varied  aa  a  dream  is? 

Or  who  of  these  sweet  faces  here  could  name 
Which  beauty  the  supreme  is  ? 

Rich  raven  braids,  arched  brows,  and  lashes  long. 

And  drooping  eyelids,  exquisitely  tender. 
Veiling  from  sight  of  the  admiring  throng 

The  dark  eye's  lustrous  splendour :  ^ 

And  golden-rippled  hair,  whose  wavy  wealth 
Lends  richer  glory  to  the  sunshine's  blazon, 

Blue  eyes,  red  hps,  and  ripe  cheeks,  bloomed  of  health. 
That  painters  love  to  gaze  on ! 

Who  can  decide  between  Brunette  and  Blonde — 
The  Blue  eye's  languor,  or  the  Brown's  fine  flashes? — 

Of  either  sort  of  beauty  J  am  fond. 
With  my  taste  neither  clashes ! 

The  bees,  that  hover'round  these  blossoms  rare. 
Have  all,  you  see,  their  separate  floral  fancies : 

And  so  each  damsel  is  adjudged  most  fjedr 
In  some  admirer's  glances! 

♦  ♦  »  ♦  ♦ 

The  pretty  dandies  lounge  and  criticise. 
And  sleek  their  silken  whiskers  here  for  hours. 

Passing  their  comments  on  hair,  lips,  and  eyes, — 
Poor  moths  among  the  flowers ! 

They  think  the  Flower-Show  on  the  whole  a  bore : 
Of  the  Dundreary  Family  they're  scions, — 

Or,  to  complete  my  flowery  metaphor, 
I'll  call  ibem  Dandy-lions ! 

I  can  assign  their  place  without  delay — 

But,  oh  1  'tis  far  beyond  the  poet's  power. 
Where  such  sweet  girls  distract  his  heart,  to  say 

Which  is  the  jGediest  flower !  T.  H. 
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rpBINITT,  I  sing;  and  the  tenn 
X  which  firstj  as  a  rule,  biings 
one's  relatives  and  Mends  fixmi 
distant  parts  to  Cambridge  and  to 
Granta's  shore:  when  much  they 
are  feted,  both  in  and  out  of  col- 
lege, by  the  unrelenting  kindness  of 
all  around;  and  much,  too,  one  suf- 
fers firom  entreaties  to  take  the  girls 
at  least  out  to  luncheon,  in  spite  of 
their  heavy  £&thers,  and  watchful, 
lofty  mothers. 

And  our  Muse  shall  declare  her- 
self plainly.  No  romantic  writing 
shall  be  attempted,  although  the 
bees  may  hum  very  pleasantly,  and 
the  nightingales  may  sing  yeiy 
sweetly,  about  the  noble  limes  and 
horse-chesnuts  of  Trinity  Gardens. 
When  at  chapel — which,  of  course, 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
'  meetin' '  of  ordinary  life--no  men- 
tion shall  be  made  of  '  the  organ's 
mellow  tones  resounding  solemnly 
through  the  groined  and  vaulted 
arches  of  the  richly  fretted  roof,' 
nor  even  of  '  the  silvery  voices  of 
the  white-robed  choristers.'  And  a 
fidthful  promise  is  hereby  given  that 
while  enduring  the  pleasant  neces- 
sity of  looking  at  the  racing  boats, 
all  such  terms  as  'flashing  oars,' 
'  keen  prows,'  and  '  glassy,'  or  '  rip- 
pling waves,'  shall  be  carefully 
steered  clear  of.  But  we  will  gossip 
of  the  May  term, — that  season  of 
lionizing,  and  hving  on  the  fi&t  of 
the  land  and  iced  drinks,  of  fine 
weather,  flirting,  and  fun, — precisely 
as  it  appears  to  any  lighthearted 
person  with  a  thankful  appreciation 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world 
during  an  average  specimen  of  a 
career  at  Cambridge. 

Flace  tttix  dames,  who  flock  every- 
where, of  all  styles,  from  the 
daughters  of  not  over-rich  clergy- 
men to  the  trim,  smart  Londoners. 
The  former  you  can  easily  guess  to 
be  admirable,  hard-working  young 
ladies;  although  sometimes  they 
are  flat-footed,  inclined  to  kick 
up  their  gowns  behind,  crooked  as 
to  the  haur-parting,  and  airayed  in 
funny,  home-made,  country  editions 
of  bygone  fiushions.    But  what  of. 


that  ?  Most  likely  they  are  of  more 
use  to  their  old  &ther  in  his  parish 
than  your  more  dandified  misses 
would  be.  They  certainly  do  look  as 
if  they  were  wonderful  at  Sunday- 
schools,  and  in  Scripture  history 
able  to  tackle  the  Beverend  Doctor 
Pinnock  himself.  The  latter  are 
bent  on  conquest,  and  have  seem- 
ingly brought  their  most  killing 
attire,  from  the  last  new  bonnet  of 
the  period  right  away  down  to  natfy 
kid  boots.  And,  'Egad,  Jack!'  as 
Mr.  Eeeley  used  to  say  with  a  zest 
to  Mr.  Wigan,  in  the  farce  of  Ten^ 
der  Precautions,  '  Egad,  old  fellah ! 
what  well-regulated  mind  can  resist 
kid  boots?'  Everybody  '  has  got 
his  people  up;'  and  it  is  charming 
to  witness  how  good-humoured  and 
dehghted  everybody's  people  se^n 
to  be.  Nobody  ever  did,  or  ever 
will  again,  have  such  £unous  guests ; 
for  they  '  come  up  snuling,'  and  are 
resolutely  detemuned  to  be  pleased 
with  everything. 

Look!  Here  is  a  Johnian  lion- 
izing his  people.  His  gown— for 
all  good  men  and  true  lionize  in 
academicals,  no  mufti  for  them— is 
getting  of  quite  a  tea-green  colour, 
a  lot  that  seems  to  befied  Johnian 
gowns  above  all  others;  and  those 
four  narrow  strips  of  black  velvet 
on  the  sleeves,  kEiown  more  popu- 
larly than  politely  as  the  'crack- 
ling,' are  assuming  a  bluish  tinge. 
But  then  the  unusual  luxury  of 
gloves — yes,  a  pair  of  gloves— sets 
him  off  elegantiy.  The  girls  make 
a  wonderful  deal  of  him,  and  compel 
him  to  render  a  strict  account  for 
every  nod  he  gives  or  receives. 
'Who's  that?'  'And  who's  that?' 
they  keep  on  whispering.  The  good 
lady  mother,  beaming  with  pride  in 
her  boy,  takes  his  aim,  observing, 
by  the  way,  '  that  notwithstanding 
the  proverbial  warmth  of  college 
frienasfaips,  she  doesn't  think  the 
Cambridge  young  men  seem  very 
cordial  towuds  one  another,  since 
they  never,  by  any  chance,  shi^e 
hands.'  And  then  her  son  explains 
to  her  that  it  is  the  &8hion  of  the 
place  to  shake  hands  only  on  tho 
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first  and  last  occasions  of  meeting 
during  tenn.  As  for  the  old  go- 
vernor, he  i&  one  of  the  most  de- 
lighted of  the  party ;  and  whenever 
you  pass  him  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  hear  him  say,  *  Ah !  well  ; 
I  rememher  that  in  my  time  there 
always  used  to  be,*  &c.,  &c.  Other 
strangers,  too,  who  have  no  univer- 
sity friends,  now  roam  about  under 
the  caro  of  those  crushed-looking 
guides  who  at  other  times  perpetu- 
ally rub  their  hands  and  touch  their 
hats  on  King's  Parade.  All  the 
show  places  are  visited — King's  and 
Jesus'  chapels ;  John's,  and  its 
Bridge  of  Sighs;  Trinity,  and  its 
library;  Caius,  and  its  five  gates — 
and  notably  the  Gate  of  Honour; 
the  Rtzwilham  Museum ;  the  Peter- 
house  stained  windows ;  and  the 
lovely  gardens,  bridges,  and '  backs  * 
of  the  colleges. 

But  what  a  breakfest  they  have 
been  bidden  to  before  starting  on 
the  hard  work  of  sight-seeing !  This 
was  about  the  style  of  thing  in  our 
day,  and  after  the  feshion  in  which 
the  worthy  kitchen  clerk  used  to 
suggest  it.  '  Soles  a  Lindian — done 
up  with  hot  mixed  pickles,  you 
know;  we  send  out  a  good  deal  of 
that.  Kedg-eree.  A  dish  of  cutlets 
— ^Maintenon  cutlets;  they're  very 
good.  Fowl  pulled  and  grilled. 
Curried  sausages.  Lobster  grattin. 
Afl-pic  o'  larks.  Some  spiced  beef; 
we  can  cut  you  oflf  a  nice  piece, 
about  two  pounds;'  and  so  on. 
New  bread,  tea-cakes,  muffins,  eggs, 
preserves,  fruits,  and  such-like 
simpler  stop-gaps  are,  of  course,  in- 
cluded. Ha!  Ha!  dyspeptic  reader, 
with  no  digestion  to  sp^  of;  you 
who,  imder  favourable  circum- 
stances, can  just  manage  a  bit  of 
dry  toast  and  a  modicum  of  bacon, 
what  do  you  think  of  this  h'ght, 
well-chosen  repast  for  the  first 
thing  on  a  nice,  hot,  sunshiny  May 
morning?  From  eggs  to  apples! 
Fried  fish  and  mixed  pickles  topped 
up  with  old  audit  ale,  and  dder, 
eiaret,  or  champagne  cups  by  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.^  Doesn't 
the  very  thought  of  it  make  yon 
feel  quahny?  We  confess,  loolmig 
calmly  back  on  it,  thai  only  hot 
ChriBtmas  plum-pudding  and  stewed 
cheese  seem  necessary  to  make  it 


sudden  death  at  once.  Generally,  it 
is  not  the  least  novelty  ofiiared  to 
the  ladies,  but  they  fEice  it  bravely, 
and  honour  the  cups  passing  round 
the  table — the  elder  and  less  satis- 
factory ones  with  simpers  and  pro- 
testations and  looks,  to  show  that 
they  are  aware  '  it  is  not  quite  pro- 
per, it  is  so  very — ^really ;'  the  more 
satisfactory,  with  an  evident  gusto. 
Indeed  reports  have  been  circulated 
that  some  exceedingly  'jolly'  girls 
have  been  detected  at  such  moments 
in  shghtly  elevating  the  nether  eye- 
lid, and  smacking — ever  so  slightly, 
yet  still  smacking — ^their  lips.  But 
these  are  gross  and  palpable  libels 
that  can  emanate  only  from  coarse 
and  vulgar  minds. 

Newmarket  First  Spring  Meeting 
may  be  going  on,  and  nearly  every- 
body, at  least  once  in  his  time,  sees 
the  famous  'Two  Thousand'  run, 
or,  as  the  bookmaMng  section  style 
it,  the  '  Two  Thou :'  for  your  racing 
man  is  disposed  to  shorten  the 
Queen's  English,  if  he  does  nothing 
else  with  it  With  him  the  Ci^ 
and  Suburban  Handicap  is  ratieed 
down  to  the  '  City  and  Sub ;'  while 
for  the  docked,  clipped,  trimmed, 
'  varmint-like  screw '  that  conveys 
him  to  the  Heath  he  pays  two  '  sovs,* 
or  'skivs.'  And  as,  without  per- 
mission, no  undergraduate  is  allowed 
to  be  absent  from  Hall  (t.  e.,  dinner 
in  Hain  during  this  week,  t^e  said 
hacks  nave  a  bad  time  of  it  idl  the 
way  home,  so  that  men  can  rush  to 
the  Hall  doors,  and,  for  the  moment, 
borrow  a  cap  and  gown  to  enable 
the  quick-eyed,  obliging  markers 
officially  to  recognize  them. 

Every  day,  too,  cricket  matches 
are  being  played  on  Parker's  Piece, 
or  at  Fenner's ;  though  nobody  but 
a  lunatic  would  take  ladies  to  the 
former  —  unless  they  were  aunts 
'  from  whom  he  has  expectations ' — 
for  the  balls  are  cut,  driven,  hit 
to  leg,  and  shied  up  hard  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  at  once :  and 
on  the  latter,  though  the  ground  is 
scarcely  surpassed,  and  the  play 
very  good,  there  is  a  little  too  much 
leisurely  monotony  for  the  non- 
cricketing  sight-seers.  The  country 
matches  on  a  village  green,  or  in 
the  squire's  park,  mm  the  ^Bffi, 
the  six  balls  an  over,  the  nustics' 
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jdkeB,  perhaps  an  oocaoonal  mishap, 
and  the  lunch  in  the  tent,  afford 
them  much  hotter  fan.  And.  so 
Timtors  do  not  much  &yoar  the 
cricketers,  but  take  an  extra  inte- 
rest in  the  boating,  which  th^  can- 
not see  better  done  elsewhere. 

Nor  need  they,  necessarily,  wait 
nntil  the  races,  for  there  is  first-rate 
rowing  towards  the  close  of  the 
practice  of  the  yarions  crews,  while 
the  best  ten  or  a  dozen  are  in  careful 
training.  Any  eveiiing  then,  num« 
hers  of  enthusiasts  run,  ride,  or 
driye  on  the  banks,  and  watch  tiieir 
&Yonrites— Gains,  who  genenJly  do 
so  well  in  practice;  the  nsnally 
powerful  Lady  Margaret  men ;  First 
Triniiy,  who  ought  never  to  be,  and 
vary  rarely  are,  lower  than  second 
on  the  riYer;  Third  Triniiy  (Eton 
and  Westminster),  with  their  lively, 
dashiTig  style ;  and  *  dark '  and  dan- 
gerous Triniiy  HalL  A  steady  old 
raterfiunilias  wishing  to  enter  his 
son  at  the  last-named  college,  so 
the  story  runs,  inquired  of  the  porter 
the  way  to  the  tutor's  rooms. 

'  He  s  just  gone  out,  sir,  about  five 
minutes,  to  give  a  look  at  the  boats.' 

'  H'm;  dear  me!  Gould  I  speak, 
then,  to  ihe  Dean?' 

'Well;  no,  sir.  You  won't  be 
likely  to  find  him  in  about  this  time; 
he's  always  coachin'  the  first  eight' 

'  Indeedl  I  am  very  unfortunate. 
Is  there  any  other  gentleman  of 
whom  I  could  make  some  inquiries  V 

'  Well,  if  the  assistant  tutor  was 
in  yon  might  speak  to  him,  but  I 
know  he  isn't;  for  our  men  weren't  at 
all  satisfied  with  their  time  over  the 
course  last  night,  so  they've  turned 
out  Mr.  Bulled,  the  weo^  man,  and 
put  the  assistant  tutor  "  a ;"  he's 
always  in  pretty  good  training,  you 
know,  sir.' 

The  anecdote  is  stale  enough  in 
Gambrid^  ears,  but  it  is  not  an 
unoomphmentaiy  one;  since  it  is 
generally  allowed  that,  '  Tell  me  a 
boaf  s  place  on  the  river,  and  I'll 
tell  you  the  state  of  its  college,'  is 
not  80  foolish  a  saying  as  many 
miffht  suppose:  and  assuredly  no 
college  takes  more  interest  in  the 
ezceUence  of  its  boat,  and  its  in- 
variably high  position,  than  does 
Trinity  HalL 

On  a  race  night  the  towing-path 


is  lined  with  half  the  membera  of 
the  university.  Bons  trudge  awav, 
two  or  three  together,  at  that  quick, 
short  step  so  indicative  of  the  read- 
ing man  or  the  parson.  The  second 
division  and  scratch  crews  leave  their 
boats  above  the  railway  bridge,  and 
now  light  up  the  crowd  with  their  ' 
gay  uniforms.  Odd  and  end  sorts 
of  men  scuttle  along,  and  appear  (or 
used  to  appear)  bound  by  some  vow 
to  wear  a  black  and  white  straw  hat 
with  apurple-and-water  ribbon.  The 
meadows  arechiefly  filled  with  towns- 
men and  their  fisumlies.  Ghaion,the 
Ghesterfon  ferryman's  boat  is  so 
laden,  that  it  resembles  an  old  mas* 
tor's  work— all  people  and  no  ship. 
'  Step  in  the  middle,  gentle-men. 
Stand  steady  fonrud  there,  gentle- 
men! Now  tJlien,  shove  her  off! 
Thank'ye  for  a  copper,  gentle-men !' 
Two  or  three '  conmiodious  pleasure 
barges'  convey  'fiivourite  l&nds  of 
music,' and  the  lazy  ones  of  the  com- 
munity. Tubs  aie  pulled  all  over 
the  stream  by  clumsy,  roughish  cus- 
tomers ;  who  wiU,  however,  get  out 
of  the  way  and  be  civil,  all  in  good 
time :  '  it's  the  way  they  have  with 
the  'varsity.' 

All  this  while  the  competing 
crews^about  a  score—sweep  down 
the  river,  in  inverse  order  of  their 
precedence,  at  their  steadiest  stroke, 
and '  easy  all '  just  past  the  Plough. 
And  when  th^y  row  on  again,  ladies, 
should  an  oarsman  unrivet  his  ^es 
horn  the  broad,  fiat,  swinging  back 
of  the  man  next  but  one  before  him 
literally, '  just  to  have  a  squint  at 
you '  on  Grasgy  Gomer,  in  order  to 
gratify  a  very  proper  curiosity,  and 
to  nerve  himself  additionally  for  the 
hard  work  to  come,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  the  coxswain  will  unfeel- 
ingly cry  out,  *  Eyes  in  the  boat ! ' — 
yes, '  Eyes  in  the  boat,'  when  he^  the 
the  coxswain— with  spectacles  on,  if 
short-sighted — has  been  leisurely 
lookmg  at  yon  for  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  yards  1 

The  lower  boats  are  already  drawn 
up  by  their  posts;  their  crews  and 
flagbearers  mingle  with  the  crowd 
on  the  towing-path,  and  the  trus^ 
ones  who  give  them  the  time  com* 
pare  watches  with  the  starter's.  A 
mt  townsnian  pomts  out  to  his  jolly 
fiiend '  the  Head  of  the  Biver'--<ah  1 
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what  boat  is  it,  I  wonder? — ^while 
gently  turning  opposito  to  its  post ; 
adding,  '  there's  the  men  for  my 
money !'  '  Men !  yon  don*t  call  them 
men!'  cries  the  other:  'why,  hang 
me  if  there's  half  a  wliisker  among 
the  nine  of  'em !  Tliey  head !  Don't 
tell  me.' 

The  first  gun!  Four  minutes 
more.  The  crews  get  into  their 
boats,  and  settle  themselves;  and 
by  the  second  gun  have  their  flannel 
jackets  and  hate  off  and  under  the 
thwarts.  Coxswain  grasps  the  post 
rojK);  steady  shore  tuuids  push 
'  bow '  and  *  7's '  oars  straight  out 
from  the  bank.  *  Half  minute  gone !' 
Somebody  mutters  in  his  incon- 
trollable  excitement,  'They  ar'nt 
nearly  far  enough  ahead.'  *  Silence !' 
'Steady,  old  fellow,  it's  all  right!' 
'  Now,  remember  what  I  said  about 
the  Gut  and  Grassy,'  says  the  captain, 
looldng  round  vnih  an  assuring  nod. 
'Fifteen  seconds  more!*  '  Row  a 
stroke  all !'  and  the  boat  glides  ahead 
until  the  rope  gently  tautens,  and 
'  7 '  checks  her  way,  if  necessary. 
Han(&  get  moist,  and  tongues  get 
dry  with  excitement.  None  speak 
but  the  time-keepers.  '  Five  se- 
conds !  four !'  (you  hear  haM  a  dozen 
of  tiiem  crying) — '  check  her,  7  !* — 
three ! — '  Oars  back!* — two  !  one  I 
Gun! 

And  in  three  or  four  strokes  fall 
way  is  on  the  better  boats.  '  Well 
pulled  all !'  '  Now  you're  gaining!' 
'  Well  steered,  indeed,  sir  !*  '  Lay  out 
bow  and  3 !'  '  Oh,well  rowed,  First !' 
'  Pick  her  up, John's !'  &c.,  axe  roared, 
and  shouted,  and  shrieked  from  the 
banks.  Away  streams  the  Head  of 
the  River  through  the  unbroken 
water,  accidents  apart,  secure  of  its 
proud  position.  The  bumped  crews 
draw  to  the  side,  the  bimipers  unfurl 
their  big  silken  flags;  and  one  of 
the  brightest,  gayest  sights  of  the 
evening  is  the  m/l^  of  boate  just 
above  the  bridge — the  Tattenham 
Comer  of  the  way  home. 

What  pleasure  can  there  be  in 
watehing  a  number  of  human  beings 
gobble  down  their  food?  There 
must  be  some  attraction ;  else  why 
do  people  delight  to  see  the  Christ's 
Hospital  boys,  the  Foundlings,  the 
Greenwich  pensioners,  or  the  Trinity 
nndergraduatefifeed;  or 'a  hundred 


aged  and  deserving  poor  men  and 
women  partake  of  genuine  old  En- 
glish fere '  ?  And  they  always  bear 
on  their  faces  the  same — if  the  vigour 
of  the  expression  will  be  allowed — 
abominably  patronizing  smirk,  as 
much  as  to  say, '  Yes,  good  folks, 
here  we  are,  looking  at  you — oh,  go 
on  eating,  pray — and  we  are  glad  to 
notice  that  you  appear  to  enjoy  your 
"food,"  which  we  can  see  at  this 
distance  is  of  "  excellent  quality  ;*'  so 
mind  you  are  very  thankful  to  every- 
body who  has  so  meritoriously  had 
a  share  in  preparing  it,  and  be  sure 
you  say  a  hearty  grace.'  But  as 
you  are  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  to 
receive  imbiassed  impressions  of 
Trinity  imdergraduates*  dinners,  i.e. 
if  they  remain  pretty  much  as  they 
were  three  or  four  years  ago.  Don't 
fear  the  dons  at  the  upper  table; 
nor  yet  be  blindly  led  away  either 
by  the  time-honoured  respectabihty 
of  the  place,  or  by  any  conventional 
'  good  old  Enghsh  gentleman'  ideas, 
because  in  front  of  you  there  is  a 
'  fine  old  hall,'  and  behind  you  a 
'buttery  hateh.'  You  must  allow 
that  the  former  would  be  all  the 
cleaner  and  purer  for  a  little  more 
soap  and  water  and  ventilation ;  and 
as  for  the  latter,  it  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  dinner  in  ques- 
tion, since  ite  really  good  supplies 
are  all  extrsus.  The  £are,  you  ob- 
serve, consiste  of  unnecessarily  large 
masses  of  roast  and  boiled  meats, 
vegetables,  and  puddings;  all,  to 
use  a  mild  term,  of  a  second-rate  de- 
scription. Look  at  the  waiters !  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
women  are  hardly  the  most  satis&c- 
tory  specimens  of  the  genus  bed- 
maker.  The  men — ah!  of  what  kind 
are  the  men  ?  As  they  whisk  by, 
would  you  not  guess  them  to  be 
stable-helpers?  From  their  voices, 
and  the  s^le  in  which  their  hair  is 
trimmed,  they  would  seem  to  be 
costermongers.  From  what  was 
once  the  cut  and  colour  of  their 
clothes,  they  must  surely  be  decayed 
mutes.  Their  glistening  greasiness 
is  unpleasantly  suggestive  of— the 
slaughter-house.  Are  there  two 
shirte  betwixt  three  of  them?  Look 
at  the  honest  fellows'  hands,  and  see 
how  luirtuially  their  thumbs  slip  into 
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puddings,  and  into  filopx^,  smeary 
tomblers  of  the  smallest  swipes! 
A  ooaise  and  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion this,  yon  might  say,  had  yon 
not  the  very  scene  now  before  yonr 
eyes,  and  so  know  that  it  is  tnie. 
Know,  further,  that  abont  two  shil- 
lings and  a  penny  are  demanded  for 
this  dinner — whether  eatea  or  not, 
it  must  be  paid  for — and  know,  too, 
that  the  gentlemen  who  can,  or 
ought  to  be  able  to  remedy  such 
wretched  management  would,  pro- 
bably, draw  tears  to  both  your  and 
their  ^es,  with  a  touching  recital 
of  the  difficulties  which  attend  its 
reform.  As  if  it  would  be  tolerated 
in  a  regiment,  or  an  inn  of  court, 
or  anywhere  save  under  a  corpora- 
tion, and  that — ^with  all  respect  be 
it  said — mainly  a  corporation  of  cler- 
gymen. Oh  '  J.  0.,  and  editor  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  would  that, 
in  the  zenith  of  your  -powers,  you 
had  only  by  some  means  resided  at 
Trinity! 

WeU,  well,  'tis  Sunday  night; 
therefore  let  us  be  off  to  chapel,  and 
there  try  to  get  into  a  more  peaceful 
state  of  mind..  How  the  Fellows  are 
besieged  to '  kindly  pass  my  people 
in ' !  And  how  the  vigilant  chapel- 
clerk  has  to  arrest  the  stranger  who 
would  smuggle  him  or  herself  in 
amongst  a  squad  of  undergrads! 
The  freshmen  sit  to  the  1^  hand, 
and  the  other  years  to  the  right; 
and  different  sets  incline  to  special 
seats.  The  gayer  ones  fiivour  the 
benches  near  the  door.  Steady,  sen- 
sible coteries — ^muscular  Christians 
— are,  perhaps,  found  nearly  .half- 
way down.  The  serious^  inclined 
and  the*  High  Churchmen  love  to 
nestle  under  the  readers'  desks.  But 
who  are  they  who  cling  to  that  right 
horn  of  the  altar  which  is  known  as 
'Iniquity'?  Probably  none  more 
disreputable  than  late  comers.  Two 
or  three  feeble  youths  go  early  to 
secure  the  uncomfortable  angular 
setits  near  the  door,  impelled,  we 
believe,  by  an  instinct  analogous  to 
that  which  causes  a  '  gent '  to  place 
himself  in  the  extreme  bows  of  a 
river  steamer. 

Naturally,  strangers  will  declare 
the  anthem  to  be  '  deeply  impres- 
sive'— it  is  a  stock  remark  with 
those  to  whom  cathedral  service  is 


a  noveUy;  but  to  judge  from  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  listlessness  and  ab- 
straction, the  regular  congregation 
does  not  find  it  so.  All  anthems  are 
sung  alike.  First,  the  treble  has  a 
line  to  himself,  and  then  by  the  time 
he  has  begun  a  second  the  alto  starts 
on  number  one,  only  he  sings  the 
first  four  words  six  times  over. 
Then,  x)erhap8,  the  bass,  quite  on 
his  own  account,  will  commence 
spelling  the  longest  or  most  vowelly 
word  in  the  verse;  and  this  he 
does  pretty  elaborately,  with  a  good 
deal  of  trumpeting  with  the  lips. 
The  chorus  will  now  cut  in,  and 
will  skirmish  about  amongst  the 
\eords,  apxMoently,  just  as  they  like ; 
beginning  at  the  end,  trying  back  a 
verse  or  two,  returning  toujours  to 
their  premieres  amours,  and  then 
meeting  in  the  middle  and  back 
again«  In  &ct,  the  choir  have  it  all 
to  themselves;  so  that  the  High 
Churchmen  sigh  for  a  quick,  glib 
hymn  (or,  query  ballad)  in  which 
they  could  join— oneat  'forty  strokes 
a  minute  over  the  whole  course,'  as 
an  oarsman  observes ;  or  which  may 
vividly  suggest  to  the  horsy  alumnus 
who  hafi  an  ear  for  music  the  enthrall- 
ing idea  of  'winning  in  a  canter, 
himds  down.' 

One  concluding  reflection  concern- 
ing Trin.  Coll.  Chapel  on  Sunday 
evenings:  it  is  a  pendant  to  the 
celebrated  apple -dumpling  one  of 
GeoigellL  How  does  the  chaplain, 
who  walks  the  last  of  the  dons,  ever 
get  out  alive ?  Only  at  criticalparts 
of  his  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  Chris- 
tian closely  beset ;  but  the  heels  of 
this  amiable  gentleman  are  dogged 
throughout  his  entire  path ;  an  eager 
crowd  of  Struggling  (hies,  clothed  in 
white  robes,  ever  keeps  closing  be- 
hind him.  May  the  day  soon  be  at 
hand  when,  for  protection,  the  col- 
lege shall  present  him  with  a  pair 
of  six-inch  long  rowelled  spurs,  such 
as,  no  doubt, '  the  elder  and  swar- 
thier of  the  two,'  in  Mr.  James's 
books  VTBA  always  accustomed  to 
wear  when  in  fall  crusading  cos- 
tume! 

And  there  are  many  other  Cam- 
bridge pleasures  during  the  brilliant 
May  tenn.  On  a  bright,  hot  even- 
ing, the  lovely  'Backs'  and  their 
water  sporte;  and  the  Sequent  and 
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honest  determination  to  do  nothing, 
and  to  do  it  thoroughly.  The  Pro- 
cession of  Boats  after  the  races ;  the 
spicy  crews  that  cheer  opposite 
King's  Lawn,  and  the  spicy  cup  that 
cheers  opposite  Trinity  Hall.  Tlie 
entertainment  given-and,  generally, 
given  well,  considering  their  diffi- 
culties— by  the  dramatic  club,  the 
A.D.C. ;  which  club,  by  the  way, 
forms  a  kind  of  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
surrounding  those  more  exclusive 
sanctuaries,  the  Parthenon,  the  Mut- 
ton Chop,  and  the  Peagreen. 

But  there  is  yet  one  more  excite- 
ment, though  scarcely  a  joyous  one 
for  some  freshmen  who  are  now  so 
blythe  and  gay ;  and  as  it  is  &mi- 


liarly  known  as  '  the  IVIay,*  perhaps 
it  is  the  quintessence  of  the  term. 
It  is  the  amiual  college  examination. 
Of  the  140  or  150  who  passed  the 
matriculation  test  in  October,  and  of 
whom  the  least  sanguine  was  well 
assured  that  he  could  not  bo  lower 
than  '  a  third  in  the  IMay,'  a  dozen 
or  so  will  not  appear  in  the  eighth, 
nor  even  in  the  forlorn  '  last  class.' 
And  when,  after  the  long  vacation, 
the  quondam  freshmen  assemble  as 
Junior  Sophs,  they  will  discover  that 
such  and,  perhaps  also,  some  others 
have  migrated  to  a  small  college; 
or  else  that  disappointed  govemorB 
have  decreed  that  Alma  Mater  shall 
know  them  no  more. 


A  GARLAND. 

OH !  blue  is  the  colour  of  love  and  of  truth, 
And  green  is  the  colour  of  hope  and  of  youth ; 
And  blue  is  the  fece  of  the  glad  spring-tide  sky. 
And  green  are  the  young  larch  that  under  it  lie. 
And  such  are  the  hues  on  life's  Spring-tide  I  see 
As  I  look  through  the  gloaming  and  think,  love,  on  thee. 

Oh !  silver's  the  hue,  tells  of  laughing  content. 
And  purple  the  depth  of  hearts  changelessly  bent — 
And  purple  the  hills  neath  the  bright  summer  sun. 
And  silver  the  clear  brooks  that  laugh  as  they  run. 
And  such  are  the  hues  on  life's  Summer  I  see 
As  I  look  through  the  gloaming  and  think,  love,  on  thee. 

Oh !  scarlet's  the  colour  of  kinghest  birth. 
And  gold  of  the  well-tried  and  noblest  of  earth ; 
And  scarlet  and  gold  are  the  woodlands  to-day 
Where  autumn  has  clad  them  in  kingly  array. 
And  such  are  the  hues  on  life's  Autumn  I  see 
As  I  look  through  the  gloaming  and  think,  love,  on  thee. 

Oh !  white  is  the  colour  of  stillness  and  rest. 
The  pall  of  the  sleeper,  the  robe  of  the  blest ; 
And  white  is  the  world  'neath  its  covering  of  snow, 
Ck>ld  and  stiU,  with  the  spring-life  kept  warmly  below. 
And  such  are  the  hues  on  Ufe's  "Winter  I  see 
As  I  look  through  the  gloaming  and  think,  love,  on  thee. 
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FOO!ETY  AT  THE  fflMBLEDON  RIFLE  MEETIXO. 


TTTIMBLEDON,    10-7  a.m 
TT    Waterloo  Bridge  Statit 


a  StatioD,  esijt 
the  yellow  '  A.  B.  C 

That  ia  my  tnuo,  and  I  un  there 
Just  aa  thfi  gaaxd  heffna  to  tuove 
about  with  a  white  flag,  and  urgea 
lingering  people  to  their  Beats.  Sro- 
thmf  hands  separate ;  the  mother 
tears  heteelf  from  her  boy  who  ia 
eoing  to  join  his  ship  at  Fortsmoath ; 
the  eieteis  take  their  last  clisging 
kias;  and  the  train  ia  off.  Brothers, 
aisters,  and  motlieni  looking  after 
ns,  see  the  long-jointed  train  swerve 
ronnd  and  dait  into  the  tunnel ;  it 
grows  amall  in  the  distance — a  stnng 
of  toy-vaggons — it  diaappeara. 

I  bli  aaleep,  and  wake  to  discorei 
mjself  at  Wunbledon.  I  jump  out, 
and  claim  the  nev  coonby  aa  my 


I  feel  like  a  stray  godgeon  who 
anddenlj  finds  tiimmif  in  the  midat 
of  a  pablio  meeting  of  htmgry  pil^ 
I  am  driven  at  bf  three  doae  cabs, 
two  Hansoms,  and  four  seedy  b^ 
ronches.  It  is  impoBsible  f(«  me  to 
go  in  more  than  one  at  the  aame 
time,  and  how  ahall  I  hope  to  pacify 
the  rest  escept  by  scrambling  silver 
amongst  them,  and  so  producing  a 
general  collision  and  a  fight,  under 
cover  of  which  I  m^  escape  ? 

'  Sbiliing  all  the  wh,'  cries  one. 

'  Take  you  for  notbing  and  give 
yoa  a  sandwich,'  cries  another. 

'  AH  the  way,  major,'  criee  a  third, 
with  a  treacherous  oonoeolmml  of 
the  charge, 

'  Now^s  your  time,  gents,  fin  Hie 
Rifle  "  'sooiation,  all  a  blowing  and 
A  growing,"'  cries  Qib  fonrth. 
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Why  cabmen  should  be  generally 
ribald,  treacherous,  and  insolent  I  do 
not  know,  bnt  so  it  is ;  perhaps  the 
wet  weather  made  them  keener  and 
coarser,  and  more  arid  for  gin  and 
overcharges  than  usual  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Up  dashed  the  first  Hansom  diiTer, 
tack^  his  penny  paper  under  the 
roof-window  strap,  swung  on  the 
nosebag  behind,  and  dash^  off  with 
a  Yolunteer  who  looked  hungry  for 
shooting. 

I  and  a  captain  in  the  Bermondsey 
Hifies  and  a  German  tourist  followed 
him  in  an  open  fly.  The  captain 
was  a  jolly,  hearty  man,  in  a  green 
tunic^  with  broad  black  lace  down 
the  &ont,  and  a  silver  rifle  and  two 
silver  stars  just  above  his  left  cuff. 
He  bore  on  his  knees  a  round  parcel 
of  doubtful  character. 

'  What  do  you  think  this  is  ?'  he 
said  tome. 

*  I  flive  it  up,'  I  said ;  for  it  might 
have  been  a  tea-tray,  a  stew-pan,  a 
rat-trap,  or  a  thousand  things. 

'  It  is  a  pigeon  pie,'  said  he,  and 
laughed  uproariously,  patting  the 
pie  affectionately  as  he  laughed. 
'Our men  are  in  camp  down  here, 
and  I've  brought  them  a  pie~-a 
pigeon  pie;  my  wife  would  make 
me  bring  it — "  for,"  says  she,  "  the 
poor  creatures  can't  do  much  with 
their  cooking,  with  no  kitchen  range" 
— and  here  it  is !' 

'  Very  kind  of  you,'  said  I. 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Captain  Porter, 
of  the  B.  R.  V.  '  Do  as  you'd  be 
done  by.  I  was  down  there  yester- 
day, and  there  were  four  of  them 
cooking — a  London  banker,  two 
men  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  a 
solicitor.  One  was  frymg,  and 
in  a  moment,  "  pouf,"  in  comes 
the  dust  into  the  pan.  I  couldn't 
touch  it;  but  tiiere  they  liked  the 
fan  of  it,  and  are  happy  as  birds  in 
May.' 

We  are  at  this  time  whisking 
through  Wimbledon.  The  chief  inn 
is  plastered  as  if  it  had  bruised  itself 
with  huge  placards  of  the  Bifle 
Meeting  and  the  prizes.  A  great 
red  flag  waves  over  the  door.  The 
parades  outside  the  council  tent  are 
so  preposterously  early  that  many 
of  the  marksmen  have  to  sleep 
here,  and  to  spend  the  ey^iing  dis- 


cussing 'wind gauges,'  'small  bores,' 
'  Henrys,'  and  •  Whitworths.' 

Just  fresh  from  London,  the  little 
villas  look  to  me  so  trim  and  neat,  the 
lawns  so  green  and  velvety,  the  roses 
so  rosy,  the  geraniums  so  vividly 
scarlet,  the  great  chestnuts  so  free 
and  vigorous  in  their  growth,  the 
country  &ces  so  red  and  healthy,  and 
frank  and  pleasant ;  all  the  ladylike 
girls  in  the  round  hats  adorned  with 
black  puff  balls,  look  at  us  as  we 
pass,  and  smile  at  each  other,  for  they 
know  we  have  come  to  the  shooting. 

Now  we  see  the  long  ramparts  of 
raw  deal  paling  that  encloses  the 
shooting  ground,  outside  which  fly- 
men are  prowling.  There  is  the 
entrance,  that  little  door,  and  that 
wide  counter  yonder  is  where  you 
pay  your  shilling  for  admittance. 

It  is  '  diriy  weather,'  as  sailors 
say^-dull,  monotonous,  grey  weather, 
with  no  brightness,  except  just  low 
down  in  the  lurid  horizon,  and  thaee 
it  is  too  bright  Now  and  then  the 
grey  rolls  away  and  shows  a  patch 
of  blue  like  a  forget-me-not  blossom, 
and  anon,  b'ke  a  n^ro  slave  merchant 
half  unveiling  a  beauty,  mantles  it  up 
again  suddenly  and  in  a  pet  It  is 
cold  too,  though  it  is  the  dog  days, 
and  the  sou'-west  blows  in  fierce 
gusts  that  billow  across  the  common, 
and  nmke  the  nervous  shot  more 
nervous,  and  tiie  bold  shot  nervous 
and  angry.  It  is  a  provoking,  ea- 
jiricious,  bad-tempered  day — ^and  a 
well-abused  day  too. 

There  is  an  intensely  dull,  busi- 
ness-like air  about  the  common  on 
first  entering,  and  there  are  not  too 
many  people.  Under  the  sheltering 
cover  of  the  Grand  Stand  are  one  or 
two  great  people's  carriages,  and  one 
or  two  neat-b(X)ted  grooms  are  stand- 
ing at  the  horses'  heads. 

A  little  further  on  are  two  gong 
targets;  one  a  huge  white  wa^  of 
iron,  with  a  moving  black  square  in 
the  middle  that  sounds  when  it  is 
struck;  the  other,  still  more  inge- 
nious, has  a  counterpoise  behind, 
that,  when  the  target  is  struck,  bobs 
its  nead  up  and  shows  a  red  star, 
and  this  is  marked '  sold ' — ^the  best 
criticism  in  four  letters  only  that  can 
be  written  on  any  saleable  article; 
and  beyond  this  is  a  neat  little  white 
extinguisher  of  a  tent,  with  a  venti- 
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fatting  cap  in  the  roof  that  the  her- 
mit of  an  exhibitor  within  keeps 
<)licking  np  and  down  with  a  string. 

In  the  centre  of  this  part  of  the 
common  stands  a  clock  bnilt  np  with 
beams,  that  look  like  the  scaffold  of 
a  light-honse ;  and  farther  on  to  the 
light  is  a  little  town  of  clean  white 
i!8nt8,  labelled  'Yorkshire/  '  Staf- 
fordi^iire/  '  Derbyshire/  and  so  on ; 
some  of  them  have  red  knobs 
on  the  top,  and  others  wa^y  red 
daggers  on  the  canTas;  and  thehr 
r(^)e8  and  mooring  pegs  are  as  ob- 
stractiye  and  in  the  way  as  mooring 
ropes  and  tent  pegs  always,  I  snp- 
pose,  were,  are,  and  will  be;  and 
some  have  yalves  for  Tentilating  in 
the  roof,  and  other  ingenious  con- 
trivances to  make  houses,  which,  in 
this  glorious  dog-day  weather,  are 
mere  wet  blankets  comfortable. 

And  presently  I  come  to  a  tent 
labelled  largely  in  rod,  '  Printers'/ 
and  I  look  in  and  see  the  sloping 
cases,  and  the  nimble,  dexterous 
Angers  I  have  seen  so  often,  and 
have  such  pleasant  reoollections  o£ 
And  farther  on  is  the  tent  for  the 
*  Press/  and  much  laughing  oozes 
oat  of  it;  and  then  Qiere  is  the 
'Treasurer's'  tent,  and  the  'Ar- 
mourer's/ and  the  '  Henry '  and 
'  Whitworth '  tents,  and  the  long 
marquee  labelled '  Exhibition/  where 
the  prizes  shine  and  glitter,  and  the 
enormous  tents  for  dining  and  gene- 
ral refreshments ;  and  fio*  away  there 
aze  two  or  three  tents  marked  '  Pri- 
vate/ where  large  parties  are  to  dine 
when  the  gun  ftres. 

And  there,  in  that  open  place,  is  the 
gan--«  little  squat  feUow  kept  down 
by  great  slabs  of  iron.  Of  course  it 
wotdd  not  be  an  English  entertain- 
ment were  there  any  clear  metiiod 
about  the  whole  afiGsiir  or  any  respon- 
sible officer  appointed  to  tell  you 
what  there  was  to  see  or  where  it 
was  to  be  seen. 

So  it  is  some  time  before  I  dis- 

•  ^eover  that  perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  not  to  pass  exactly  in  fh>nt  of 

■  'the  targets,  and  I  take  the  advice 
of  a  xwhceman,  highly  self-conscious 
of  his  new  costume  and  sitting  in  a 
pic-nic  fashion  on  the  damp  stunted 
neath,  and  steer  off  more  to  the  left 
out  of  the  reach  of  even  the  most  dis- 

•  euxuive  ballet 


At  last  I  see  a  line  of  white  tar- 
gets widi  iron  mantelet  screens  for 
8ie  markers  on  the  left  side  of  than, 
and  behind  them  low  mounds  of 
earth  to  catch  the  swift  lead,  and  in 
due  course,  at  five  hundred  yards 
from  them,  fenced  off  by  ropes  and 
protected  by  canvas  screens  of  Lord 
Elcho's  invention,  looking  very 
much  like  coarse  fiie-screens,  and 
intended  to  keep  off  the  wind  from 
the  rifle-barrels,  I  &11  upon  the  group 
of  riflemen  who  represent  Scotland, 
and  who  are  shoo&ig  against  Eng- 
land, whose  champions  I  can  see  in 
a  dark  swarm  some  distance  further 
on. 

We  all  know  how  national  the 
Scotch  are;  how  they  bear  the  motto 
— *  No  one  touches  me  with  impu- 
nity ;'  how  they  stick  '  shoulder  too 
shoulder/  and  in  their  love  of  clan- 
ship declare  that  '  blood  is  thicker 
than  water.' 

These  are  their  eight  men — 

H.  Ross  of  the  6th  Eincairdine, 

Fergusson  of  the  ist  InvemesSj 

Anderson  of  Blairgowrie^ 

Muir  of  Galloway, 

Peterkin  of  Cambridge, 

The  Master  of  Lovat  from  Inver- 
ness, 

And  Boas,  the  first  year's  cham- 
pion, from  Cambridge ; 
and  these  eight  Scotch  worthies 
glory  in  plaid  trousers  and  horse* 
&oe  caps  and  huge  plaids  broached 
on  the  shoulder,  tihat  blow  out  like 
soils;  and  some  wear  heather  badges 
in  their  caps,  and  the  leader  has  a  St. 
Andrew's  cross  embroidered  on  his 
arm.  The  Scotch  are  shooting  in 
squads  of  four,  and  not  in  turn  as 
the  English;  and  their  system  of 
marking  is  different  The  English 
for  once,  cooler  than  their  wily  but 
excitable  antagonlBtB,  mark  the  exact 
spot  of  every  hit;  but  the  Scotch 
mark  only  its  general  character,  and 
so  give  less  information  to  their 
marksmen. 

These  men  are  of  various  phy- 
sical calibres,  and  of  all  degrees  of 
height,  age,  and  strength.  There 
is  old  Mr.  Boss,  the  father  of  the 
champion,  in  a  homely  dress,  and 
looking  tougher  than  any  one  there 
— ^his  arm  iron,  his  nerves  of  metaL 
Then  there  was  his  son,  tall,  pale, 
and  haggard;    and  Moii^  brown. 
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sunburnt,  broad-chested,  and  vifro- 
roufi  as  any  Highland  cateran  of  tlio 
olden  time.  The  men  are  all  keen- 
eyed,  ^'igo^ou8,  smart,  and  eaniest 

The  attitudes  chosen  by  the  rifle- 
men alone  would  furnish  me  with  a 
day's  amusement.  The  English,  I 
afterwards  foimd,  prefer  lying  flat 
on  the  stomach ;  but  the  Scotch,  more 
practical,  ado])t  the  deer-stalking  or 
sitting  position.  They  sit  down  on 
the  grass,  rest  their  elbows  firmly 
on  their  knees,  and  so  fire,  being 
generally  driyen  a  Uttle  backwards 
by  the  shock  of  the  discharge,  the 
nflo-barrel  at  the  same  time  jerking 
upwards.  But  this  is  the  position 
in  which  Boss  has  won  all  his  prizes, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with 
piactice  it  is  the  best  of  all.  The 
riindainental  error  of  it,  however,  is, 
that  on  wet  days  it  must  lay  the 
foundation  of  chronic  rheumatism  for 
life.  The  Scotch  too  nearly  all  use 
the  Henry  rifle,  while  the  English 
adhere  to  the  Whitworth,  with  the 
wind-gauge  or  adjustable  back-sight 
and  the  hexagonal  bullet 

Nearly  every  man  has  his  gillie 
to  carry  his  ammunition  and  liis 
hom-tipi)ed  ramrod.  They  load 
carefully,  taking  care  not  to  crush 
the  big-grained  powder  and  so  lessen 
its  force.  The  white  tube  with  the 
green  bond  is  thrust  into  the  barrel, 
and  the  bullet  being  gently  forced 
through  it,  the  case  is  pulled  off  and 
thrown  aside.  The  ground  is  strewn 
with  white  tubes,  with  green  neck- 
cloths round  them. 

The  Scotch  are  in  low  spirits.  The 
Glengarry  caps,  the  St.  Andrew 
crosses,  the  plaids  blowing  from  the 
shoulders,  the  chequed  trousers,  the 
raoss-bars,  &c.,  are  dreadfully  de- 
pressed, for  England  is  above  eighty 
points  a-head.  The  long  range  at 
which  Scotland  was  to  'pull  up,' 
has  led  to  no  result:  Boea,  ue 
champion,  misses.  The  bulls'-eyes 
are  few,  and  the  northern  mind  is 
excited,  irritated,  and  yet 
England  is  'wiping 
their  eye;  as  sporting  men  say. 
The  wind  blows  in  fSrious  gusts 
across  the  common :  it  blows  the  rifle 
barrels  to  and  fro  like  reeds;  it  seems 
almost  imxKMwible  to  hit  a  target  that 
fiom  here  looks  no  bigger  than  a 
Boap-diah«  much  less  a  sqnaro  bull's- 


evo  thnt  looks  smaller  than  the 
blat^k  i)ip  in  the  centre  of  an  ace  of 
clubs.  The  bullets  must  be  aimed 
quite  off  to  the  left  of  the  target,  to 
allow  for  the  wind  carrying  them 
far  on  to  the  right. 

But  now  there  is  suddenly  heard 
a  bursting  explosion,  as  if  all  the 
cai-tridp:es  in  the  ammunition  tent 
had  suddenly  blown  up.  It  is  tlio 
dinner  gun :  yonder  I  see  the  curl- 
ing smoke  rolling  round  the  two 
artillerymen  who  have  fired  it. 

And  now  England  and  Scotland, 
as  by  one  and  the  same  impulse, 
rise  from  their  stomachs  and  from 
their  turf  seats,  and  hand  their  rifles 
to  their  'gillies.'  The  soldier  in 
the  grey  great-coat  who  has  been 
waving  the  red  flag  of  danger  now 
stabs  the  staff  in  the  ground  and 
proclaims  a  truce.  The  cautious 
markers  emerge  from  behind  their 
iron  walls  and  enjoy  the  short  cessa- 
tion of  the  week's  rainy  season  of 
bullets. 

The  ladies  rise  from  their  chairs 
and  are  gallanted  to  the  dining  tents ; 
the  orderlies  canter  their  horses  to 
their  own  quarters;  a  national 
peace  between  all  beUigerentsis  pro- 
claimed. 

The  diners  divide  into  many  bands. 
The  ladies  are  drafted  off  into  the 
private  tents,  where  the  effect  of 
a  ceaseless  duel  is  kept  up  by  the 
popping  of  champagne  corks.  I 
and  the  other  vagrant  males  betake 
ourselves  to  an  enormous  bell  tent, 
supported  by  a  x)olished  mast,  and 
large  enough  to  shelter  the  whole 
regiment  of  the  Blues.  Bound  the 
counters,  every  possible  colour  of 
rifleman  is  having  pork-pies,  froth- 
ing up  stout,  or  clamouring  for 
sandwiches.  Grey  coats  with  red 
collars,  green  coats  with  red  collars, 
grey  coats  with  black  and  silver  lace, 
green  coats  with  black  braiding,  are 
all  smitten  with  the  same  vast  and 
insatiable  hunger.  In  a  moment 
barrels  are  emptied,  loaves  severed, 
biscuits  snapped,  and  sandwiches 
devoured.  In  the  larger  dining  tent, 
the  long  tables  are  crowded  with 
volunteer  officers  and  hungry  marks- 
men of  all  ages,  classes,  and  degrees 
of  title ;  nor  do  I  see  the  least  dif- 
ference of  appetite  between  England 
and  Scotland,  or  between  the  man 
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wIk)  has  made  thzee  bnUs'-eyes  nm- 
ning  and  the  man  who  has  missed 
twioe  in  snooession.  No  doubt  the 
loser  is  suffering  slightly  ftom  the 
heartburn,  and  would,  if  he  dared, 
run  his  fork  into  the  bull's-eye  man ; 
but  he  eats  with  very  creditable 
eoBtgy,  and  outwardly  seems  no 
whit  ibe  worse. 

And  now,  like  a  locust  who  has 
eaten  his  last  green  leaf,  haTing 
finished  my  last  sandwich,  I  stioll 
into  the '  inhibition  tent,'  where  the 
prizes— the  rifles,  the  cups,  and  sal- 
Tsrs— are  all  arranged  in  glittering 
row  on  row. 

Some  French  gentlemen^  in  the 
smallest  and  pertest  hats,  are  looking 
at  the  prizes  with  gloating  eyes. 
Perhaps  they  are  swell-mobsmen, 
thought  I,  and  will  suddenly,  knock- 
ing eyerybody  down,  dash  off  each 
with  a  huge  gold  cup,  and  make  for 
the  exit  gate.  I  pictured  myself, 'in  a 
shorter  space  of  time  thim  it  takes 
me  to  describe,'  as  they  say  in  noyels, 
leaping  on  the  thieyes,  felling  one, 
setting  my  foot  on  another,  and 
seizing  tiie  third  by  the  collar ;  or, 
still  bettei^  letting  them  get  a  neat 
distance  off,  then  seizing  a  Turner, 
Grainger,  and  Henry  breech-loading 
rifle,  shooting  one  at  600,  another  at 
900,  and  a  third  at  a  1,000  yards, 
to  their  own  horror  and  my  extreme 
glory.  This  rapid  tableau  of  my 
umcy  ended  by   picturing  myself 

Presented  to  Lord  Clyde  on  the 
'rize  Presentation  Day,  from  whose 
braye  hajid  I  receiyed  the  Cross  of 
India,  a  Crimean  Clasp,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Garter. 

The  shields  and  yases  really  make 
my  mouth  water,  though  the  mate- 
rial of  them  is  infinitely  better  than 
the  Bit  employed  upon  them.  There 
are  too  many  dumpy  silyer  and 
electro-plated  riflemen  in  toyman's 
attitudes  —  too  little  yarie^  and 
originality  in  the  design. 

The  prize  watches,  too,  bloom  like 
perennials  in  their  guarded  cases, 
and  the  reyolyers  tempt  one  to  de- 
yote  one's  life  to  duelling. 

But  the  rifles,  especially  the  breech- 
loaders, are  of  the  rarest  construc- 
tion and  the  highest  finish.  The 
great  object  now  is  to  get  a  gun 
which  can  be  loaded  at  the  breech 
as  rapidly  as  you  can  open  and  shut 


a  pipe-case,  and  which,  besides,  shall 
cany  its  own  cap  (or  means  of  igni- 
tion) in  its  cartridge. 

Yet  still  much  has  to  be  done 
before  the  breech-loader  equals  the 
muzzle-loader.  At  present  I  fear 
it  does  not  shoot  so  well,  and  it  is 
ugly,  and  has  other  defects. 

The  hour  for  commencing  firing 
has  arriyed,  and  this  time  I  betake 
myself  to  the  "Rngliah  butt  There 
it  is.  No.  17,  labelled  like  a  museum 
specimen,  a  low,  dark  mound  of 
earth,  backed  by  a  long,  waying 
range  of  distant  wood,  dark  agamst 
a  dull  grey  sky. 

The  target  looks  about  as  large  as 
my  card-case,  or  the  bottom  of  a  tea- 
cup; the  black,  square  bull's-^e 
about  as  big  as^but  there,  I  made 
nearly  the  same  comparison  when  I 
looked  at  the  Scottish  target,  and 
after  all  there  is  no  good  in  de- 
scribing the  effects  of  distance  and 
perspectiye  on  objects,  as  eyery  yard 
famishes  a  fresh  effect,  and  to  eyery 
obseryer  it  probably  presents  a  differ- 
ent appearance. 

These  are  the  candidates — 

Lord  Bury,  Ciyil  Seryioe. 

Capt  Heaton,  3rd  Hanchester. 

Mr.  Smith,  Victoria  Bifles. 

Major  Hilfoid,  ist  Leioestershire. 

Lord  Dude. 

Ensign  Halliday,  Ciyil  Seryioe. 

Priyate  Bessley,  ist  Warwickshire. 

Seijeant  Bowe,  ist  Deyonshire. 

The  leaders  wear  the  straight- 
forward Si  George's  cross,  in  scarlet, 
on  their  right  arms  by  way  of  arm- 
let The  yards  of  canyas  that  Lord 
Elcho  has  honoured  with  his  name 
are  duly  up.  Within  the  roped  en- 
closure the  ladies  are  seated  in  eyery 
yariety  of  white  and  striped  bor- 
nouse,  yaried  with  mackintosh.  The 
beautiful  and  proud  fiices  of  the 
ladies  glow  with  animation  as  the 
champions  prepare,  for  the  red  flag 
at  one  end  is  withdrawn  as  the  red 
flag  at  the  other  is  wayed ;  and  the 
firing  begins. 

A  little  dapper  man,  in  magenta 
stockings  and  knickerbockers,  b^^ins 
by  prostzating  himself  flat  on  the 
raised  turf  platform.  He  gets  his 
elbows  firm,  the  barrel  steady— he 
seems  some  minutes  before  he  fires ; 
he  is  really  only  some  seconds— a 
thin  gust  of  fire,  a  report,  and  off 
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goes  the  bullet  It  seems  some 
seconds  before  the  'ting'  on  the 
target  tells  ns  it  has  nit  The 
marker  waves  his  red  flag  along  the 
ground,  and  shows  it  is  a  miss — ^the 
bullet  only  struck  after  ricocheting. 

Now  a  noble  lord — a  faiutsry  look- 
ing man,  with  a  loose  shooting-coat 
carelessly  belted  round  him,  and  with 
a  blujGT,  country  face — takes  his  turn 
on  iiie  turf  seat,  coolly,  without  fuss 
and  wiiJiout  hurry.  No  losing  the 
aim,  ]ike  some  of  our  alarmed  Scotch 
friends;  a  steady  pressing  hand  to 
the  shoulder,  a  soft,  firm,  eyen  pres- 
sure aS  the  first  joint  of  the  fore- 
fii^ger.  'Whish!'  the  bullet  is  off 
on  its  errwd,  much  quicker  than 
arrow  &om  a  Tartar  tx>w.  Every 
eye  turns  to  the  marker's  mantelet 
Hurrah!  a  high  red  and  white  flag 
— cheers  for  l^gland— it  is  a  bull's- 
eye  at  900  yards.  No  random  shot, 
but  the  £ur  result  of  good  eye, 
sound  science,  and  steady  practice. 
The  rough  lord  rises  with  a  ruddy 
smile,  puts  down  his  'sight,'  and 
quietly  loads  again — quickly,  gently^ 
and  nattily. 

The  third  man  who  fires  is  Lord 
Buiy,  with  his  pleasant,  shrewd  fiEice, 
graver  than  usual  now,  for  he  is  in 
earnest,  as  Scotland  may  still '  forge 
ahead '  at  the  1000  yards'  range,  ami 
the  wind  is  still  violent  by  fits.  He 
fires  a  good,  careful  shot,  and  out 
slips  the  dark-blue  flag  from  the 
left  himd  side  of  the  mantelet,  low. 
It  is  a  centre  shot,  low,  to  the  left 
—and  on  the  score  mounts.  Lord 
Bury  comes  for  a  moment  to  the 
ladies  and  explains  the  way  things 
are  going,  and  there  is  a  murmur  of 
pleasure  through  the  row  of  beauti- 
ral  &ces  at  the  prospect  of  England's 
success. 

With  the  next  shot  from  the  rifle 
of  that  smart,  clever,  keen-eyed  Cap- 
tain Heaton — an  excellent  marksman 
nearly  the  best  present — ^there  is  a 
delay  of  several  minutes,  and  the 
markers  make  no  sign. 

The  delay  is  so  long  that  the 
English  have  to  send  an  orderly 
down  to  know  what  is  the  matter. 
Off  he  dashes  at  a  smart  hand-gallop 
over  the  springy  turf  .towards  the 
target  You  see  him  lessen  and 
lessen  as  he  gete  nearer  the  dark 
earth  mound  of  a  butt 


Presently,  in  his  mechanical  mili- 
tary attitude,  firm  as  a  rock,  with 
his  little  jaunty  soldier's  cap  care- 
fully slanted  across  his  for^ead,  be 
dashes  back  and  reports  a  ricochet 
He  reins  in  his  horse  a  moment 
before  the  row  of  ladies,  a  sort  of 
shy  pride  on  his  handsome  young 
&ce.  Then  he  receives  his  order  to 
£ei11  into  the  rear,  and  away  he 
dashes. 

And  every  time  there  ia  a  similar 
ricochet,  or  the  red  flag  or  no  flag  is 
visible  at  the  mantelets,  up  from  the 
ground  springs  a  stalwart  foot 
soldier,  clothed  in  a  long  grey  great- 
coat, with  a  cape,  and  with  legs 
planted  wide  apart  to  give  him  more 
support,  he  tosses  up  a  red  flag, 
to  stop  the  shooting,  and  its 
crimson  wave  of  bunting  blows  rip- 
pling in  front  of  the  friends  of 
England. 

And  all  this  time  the  names  of 
peers  fly  about  in  the  air  in  a  way 
that  must  do  good  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  never  before  seen 
a  live  nobleman.  'Bury,'  Elcho,' 
'Ducie,'  are  bandied  about  every 
minute.  Presently  up  comes  General 
Hay,  the  umpire,  to  settle  a  comr 
plalnt  of  the  Scotch  (who  begin  to 
get  controversial  as  they  feel  them- 
selves beaten),  as  to  whether  the 
English  had  a  right  to  let  their 
marker  mark  the  special  spot  where 
the  bullet  struck.  General  Hay, 
after  some  discussion,  settles  that 
the  English  may  do  as  they  like,  as 
the  mateh  was  arranged  on  the 
Scotehmen's  own  terms,  and  no  spe- 
dal  kind  of  marking  was  spedfiea. 

The  Scoteh  are  by  no  meansdojng 
welL  The  champion.  Boss,  Ib  getting 
few  points,  and  Fergusson, '  the  bril- 
liant but  unoertam  shot,'  as  the 
sporting  papers  call  him,  who  ear- 
ned off  me  St  George's  Yascj  is 
shooting  worse  than  any  one  present. 
'Perhaps  owing  to  the  late  hours 
and  bad  sleep  obtainable  in  those 
romantic  but  wretched  tents,'  whis- 
pers an  acute  but  irate  Scotchman 
m  my  ear. 

To-morrow  the  match  will  end, 
with  a  majority  for  England  of  x66 ; 
and  that  in  spite  of  Lord  Bury's 
shoulder  growing  tender  from  tiie 
incessant  firing  and  his  rifle  getting 
leaded. 


Society  at  the  WMhdiM  St/b  Meeting. 


Bat  the  shootiiig  in  this  match, 
as  in  that  of  the  Public  Schools,  and 
the  JjotAb  aod  Commons,  was  mere 
child's  play  compared  with  that  of 
ColquhouQ,  of  tlie  Drag<oon  Qnards, 
whOiWith  a  Weatle;  Bichards,  and  at 
500,  Soo,  and  1,000  jaids  afterwards 
made  6;  points ;  and  that  still  more 
wonderful  of  M^jor  Halford,  who,  in 
shooting  far  the  Albert  Friz«  (for 
the  40  best  shots  among  tlie  'all 
comers '),  7  rounds  at  each  range,  at 
Soo,  90a,  and  I  ,ooo  yards,  was  on  the 
target  70  times  out  of  3 1  rounds — 
an  unparalleled  feat  No  wonder 
the  report  of  such  a  gnn  scared  all 
the  Swiss  and  French  riflemen  from 


the  field,  and  made  than  ^k  up 
their  traw  and  turn  .their  &c«> 
bomewara  in  despair,  ^• 

In  spite  of  the  gale  of  wind,  it 
needs  scarce  a  look  round  to  see 
that  this  meeting  at  Wimbledon  ia  a 
success.  There  are  1,100  com- 
petitors, when  last  year  there  wera 
only  710 ;  the  poor  targets  are  being 
abundantly  knocked  about,  and  the 
shooting  is  truer  and  more  even. 
The  electric,  semaphore,  and  Swiss 
targets  are  more  nnmerons,  and  ths 
organization,  tliongh  still  defective, 
is  better,  so  at  leaat  a  crack  shot  in 
the  Victoria's  assured  me. 

I  soon  get  tired  of  the  fitfol  firing 


at  the  pool  targets,  and  betake  myself 
to  the  great  novelty  of  this  year's 
meeting— '  The  Bunning  Deer."  The 
Americans,  who  can  hit  a  dollar 
three  times  running  at  short  dis- 
tances, are  also  very  skilM  shots  at 
sqnirrcls,  wild  turkeys,  'poesums, 
coons,  and  deer.  They  have  re- 
proached us  with  not  practising  at 
moving  objects,  as  in  real  wa^re 
one  cannot  always  expect  one's 
enemy  to  stand  still  while  yon  ntac- 
tise  on  his  'centre,'  and  while,  of 
course,  in  sportmg,a  stationBij  Bhot 


it  the  exoeptiim  nther  than  '  the 
mle.  But  these  sneerers  had  forgot 
that  Scotland  boasts  a  race  of  un- 
tiring deer^4talkeis,  while  England 
sends  cohorts  of  young  noblemen 
and  stndentH  every  year  to  thin  the 
chamois  of  the  Alps  and  the  rein- 
deer of  Norway. 

The  Bnnning  Deer  is  a  well-exe- 
cated  and  painted  model  of  a  broad- 
antlered  red  deer,  made  of  plate 
iron,  and  which  ghdes  on  rails  from 
one  mantelet, to  another,  at  some 
huadied  ^aad  fifty  yu<ds  from  the 
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high  gronnd,  where  the  riflemen 
Btaad.  You  pay  two  shillings  a 
shot,  and  are  fined  one  shilling  if 
you  spoil  the  venison  by  striking  it 
in  the  haunch;  but  if  you  *nair 
the  bull's-eye,  which  is  a  circle  eiglit 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  deadly 
region  immediately  behind  the 
shoulder,  you  receive  a  portion  of 
the  receipts  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

This  is  the  most  broken  and  pret- 
tiest part  of  the  common  where  the 
Bunning  Deer  is  placed.  Dim  and 
blue  in  the  distance  the  woods  rise 
on  the  waving  line  of  the  horizon ; 
to  the  left  spring  a  row  of  small  white 
targets,  that  look  like  visiting-cards 
stuck  in  the  ground,  or  the  tall 
white  tallies  that  gardeners  use  to 
indicate  where  they  have  hidden 
^eir  seed. 

'Rip,  rap,  ting,  tang'  go  the 
bullete,  and  from  the  hollow  below 
fiimes  up  the  blue  smoke  from  the 
rifles :  and  here  and  there  groups  of 
ladies  seem  gazing  like  spectators  of 
some  eventful  battle. 

But  here,  straight  in  front  of  us, 
is  the  low,  dark  earth-mound  that 
we  have  come  to  see,  down  in  a 
hollow,  with  arching  ferns  and 
thorny  tufts  of  furze  growing  gaily 
between  us  and  it.  The  mantelets 
are  high  up  on  those  redoubts  at 
either  side ;  and  now  and  then  at  the 
back  I  can  see  the  white  shirt- 
sleeves of  the  markers,  who  are  as 
busy  as  if  they  were  working  a 
battery. 

We  are  too  £eu:  to  hear  the  sound 
of  the  iron  animal  as  he  rings  down 
the  rails  and  mounts  the  opposite 
incline;  it  is  therefore  somewhat 
startling  the  first  time  to  see  the 
deer  emerge  from  behind  the  man- 
telet, with  apparently  the  mechani- 
cal and  measured  gliding  motion  of 
a  clockwork  figure,  steal  under  the 
shadow  of  the  earth-bank,  like  the 
spectral  deer  that  the  wild  hunter  of 
Fontainebleau  has  spent  so  many 
centuries  of  midnights  pursuing,  and 
slide  up  the  opposite  bank  into  his 
safe  shelter.  It  seems  slow,  but  it  is 
a  flash  of  slow  lightning,  and  the 
marksman  has  no  time  to  reflect, 
and  very  little  time  to  aim. 

'  The  drummer  must  be  a  person 
of  considerable  nerve;  if  he  hesi- 
tates for  a  singly  moment  he  is  lost,' 


I  once  heard  a  pedantic  drum-major 
say ;  certainly  an  undecided,  waver- 
ing man  might  shoot  a  ton  of  lead 
away  before  ho  hit  the  Bunning 
Deer.  You  must  make  up  your 
mind  what  to  do  before  the  deer 
puts  out  his  nose,  and  the  moment 
the  markere  launch  him  off  you 
must  do  it.  The  true  time  to  fire, 
the  best  shots  tell  me,  is  just  at 
the  moment  the  deer  disappears 
behind  the  mantelet;  he  is  then 
going  slowly,  for  he  mounte  the  hill 
slower,  afi  we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect, than  he  goes  down  it 

There  are  many  of  the  first-rate 
Scottish  riflemen  here  who  know 
the  Uve  animal,  and  men  who  have 
already  carried  off  the  Henry  prize, 
and  they  strike  the  creature  nearly 
every  time,  but  not  often  in  the  bull's- 
eye.  Next  year  this  running  target 
will  work  smoother;  this  year  the 
markers  have  been  once  slightly 
wounded  by  splashes  from  the 
bullets,  and  have  often  exposed 
themselves  too  much  in  their  eager- 
ness to  launch  the  deer  with  duo 
force. 

And  now  as  the  firing  slackens, 
and  men  drop  off  for  early  trains 
and  late  dinners,  the  talk  at  the 
Bunning  Deer  finng-stand  turns  on 
the  fine  shooting  of  the  week— on 
brave  Mr.  Pixley,  who,  by  a  last 
bull's-eye,  when  no  other  shot  would 
have  been  sufficient,  swooped  off  his 
250Z. ;  of  a  Mr.  Lacey,  of  the  12th 
Foot,  who  made  ten  buirs-eyes  run- 
ning at  500  yards;  and  of  General 
Hay,  who  with  five  random  weapons, 
made,  in  twenty-three  successive 
shote  at  800  yards,  54  points — mere 
hits  not  being  enumerated. 

The  group  discussing  the  ques- 
tion is  a  characteristic  one:  the 
chief  speaker  is  an  officer  of  the  line 
in  his  blue  tunic  and  dull  red  sash. 
He  is  sitting  under  the  fluttering 
shadow  of  the  red  danger-flag,  with 
one  knee  up,  and  his  hands  clasped 
across  it:  his  auditors  are  grey- 
coated  or  ^reen-coated  rifle  volun- 
teers of  various  ranks,  some  rubbing 
the  powder-bloom  and  the  black, 
smeary  moisture  from  their  nfle- 
locks;  others  loading  or  adjusting 
their  sighting. 

The  gay  ensign  is  lamenting  the 
utter  want  of  sporting  feeling  in  the 
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laoth  Light  Marines:  'If  you'll 
believe  me/  says  he  to  a  sympa- 
thizing yolunteer  tired  of  shooting, 
'  if  you'll  belieTe  me,  sir,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  get  up  a  game  of 
whist  at  our  mess ;  they  don't  dog- 
fight, they  don't  rat,  they  don't 
dnve,  they  don't  cricket,  they  don't 
do  anything — a  lot  of  old  feUows, 
you  see,  pest  work;  nothing  fast, 
sir,  nothing  rattling  in  them ;  ugh !' 
and  here  the  ensign  groaned  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart 


But  even  to  rifle-shooting  and  the 
thoughtful  conversation  of  ensigns 
there  must  be  an  end,  so  I  take  a 
last  look,  with  the  rough  wind  in 
my  teeth,  at  the  long  earth-moundi^ 
the  target-like  visiting-cards,  the 
rheumatic  bell-tents,  and  hutiy  off 
to  the  station. 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  bell  rings^ 
the  train  slides  up  with  its  many 
wheels,  and  I  am  borne  off  by  the 
snorting,  fiery  monster,  &r  out  of 
range  of  the  Rifle  Volunteers. 


AETISTS'  NOTES  FEOM  CHOICE  PICTURES. 


THERE  are  stories  for  books  and 
stories  for  pictures.  Stories 
that  are  charming  in  the  hands  of  a 
capable  raconteur  may,  in  fact,  be 
anything  but  charming  when  told  on 
canvas  in  perennial  colours,  though 
by  the  most  capable  painter. 

Of  this  we  have  an  illustration 
before  us.  We  have  all  enjoyed  the 
story  as  told  by  Le  Sage—rather  as 
told  by  that  most  light-hearted  of 
demons,  Aemodeus,  and  repeated  in 
airiest  manner  by  the  author  of  '  Le 
Diable  Boiteux' — of  the  misadven- 
tures of  that  foolish  Patricio,  citizen 
of  Madrid,  who,  'leaving  his  beau- 
tiful and  modest  young  wife  at  home,' 
wandered  one  fine  summer  morning 
to  the  P]azo  to  look  at  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  bull-fights  which  were 

.  to  take  place  that  day. 

As  yet,  silly  fellow,  he  is  only 
gazing  wistfully  at  the  galleries  and 

'the  company  already  beginning  to 
assemble,  and  thinking  how  he 
would  like  to  take  part  in  the  fes- 
tival, did  the  state  of  his  finances 
permit.  But  then  step  down  fiK>m 
one  of  the  scaffolds  a  couple  of 
lovely,  well-dressed  young  damsels, 
one  of  whom  in  desoendmg  shows 
by  accident  '  a  neatiy-tumed  ankle, 
with  a  pink  silk  stocking  and  silver 
garter,'  and  instantly  '  his  heart  is  all 
in  a  flame.'  Evidently  the  ladies 
are  at  a  loss,  and  our  citizen  of 
course  proffers  his  services.  They 
are  becomingly  coy,  but  at  length 
confess  that  they  left  home  so  early 
in  order  to  secure  good  places  that 
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they  did  not  stay  for  breakfishst,  and 
now  they  are  seeking  for  a  house 
where  young  ladies  without  tiieir 
brother  may  with  propriety  take  a 
light  morning  meal.  Perhaps  he 
could  direct  tnem  to  such  a  house? 
Poor  Patricio  is  of  course  only  too 
happy  to  conduct  them.  He  finds 
a  neat  suburban  hostel.  Mine  host 
luckily  has  '  the  remains  of  a  great 
entertainment  made  only  yeste^y.' 
And  whilst  the  fiur  ones  eat  (or 
whilst  his  back  is  turned,  conceal  in 
a  linen  x>ocket  which  one  of  them 
has  under  her  petticoat)  not  only  a 
brace  of  young  partridges  and  two 
cold  chickens,  with  a  proportionate 

Quantity  of  wine,  but  find  they  fdr- 
ier  need  three  more  pigeons  and  a 
good  slice  of  lEstremadura  ham^ 
with  a  dessert  of  fruits  proper  to  the 
season,  our  foolish  citizen  amuses 
himself  with  contemplating  the' 
beauty  of  his  Luisitas.  He  is  a. 
httie  dismayed  at  the  bill,  which 
amounts  to  fifty  reals,  for  he  has  but 
thirty  reals  in  his  pocket,  and  to 
make  up  the  difference  he  can  think 
of  no  other  means  than  that  of 
pledging  his  rosary,  garnished  with 
silver  coins.  But  he  soon  rallies, 
duly  deposits  his  beads  in  the  hands 
of  the  IfUQdlord,  and,  being  graciously 
permitted  to  escort  his  charmer,  ob- 
tains on  credit  from  an  acquaintance 
of  his  some  excellent  seats  for  ihe 
show;  borrows  from  another  friend 
a  doubloon,  that  he  may  obtain  ices, 
dried  sweetmeats,  and  other  after- 
noon delicacies ;  and,  when  the  fes- 
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tival  is  over,  like  a  gallant  cavjilior 
Bees  the  ladies  to  tlie  cl<x)r  of  tlit'ir 
house,  being  not  peiinittod  to  enter, 
because  tJie  brother  is  a  eliolorio 
young  gentleman,  and  might  take 
off€>nce,  till  a  signal  is  given  I'n^m 
the  window;  and  then,  in  tine,  sits 
on  a  stone  liard  by, cooling  hi»  lieils, 
hour  after  houi*,  till  the  Mis  clu'rno 
midnight,  and  he  tinds  that  the 
doorway  of  the  house  is  merely  the 
doorway  of  an  alley  which  leads  to 
another  street,  and  that,  in  short,  he 
has  been  imposed  uj)on.  And  so  ho 
has  nothing  for  it  but  to  sneak  home 
to  his  dear  Mi-s.  P.,  who  luis  a  some- 
what sharp  tongue,  and  who  is  ad- 
mim'stering  a  Caudleian  discourse  as 
Asmoileus  so  conveniently  raises  the 
roof  of  the  chamber  for  Don  Cleo- 
fas's  delectation. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  amusing 
than  the  story  as  Le  Sage  relates  it ; 
but  though  Mr.  Egg  has  seized  the 
only  conceivable  moment  fairly  i)re- 
sentable  ujx^n  canvas  (unless  it  l)e 
tiiat  of  the  poor  dupe  cooling  his 
heels  outside  the  house  ho  takes  to 
be  Luisita's),  and  has  done  his  part 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  any  Hving 
painter  could  have  done  it,  his  very 
success  only  makes  us  feel  the  moi-e 
that  the  subject  is  not  one — with  all 
its  associations — for  a  drawing-room 
picture. 

But  having  made  his  selection,  the 
painter  has  treated  the  subject,  in  his 
daintiest  manner.  The  picture  has 
the  quiet,  but  cheerful  sunny  colour 
you  look  for  in  a  picture  of  this  sort. 
The  lover  is  dehberatively  soft— so 
won  over  by  the  pretty  face  and 
pink  silk  stocking,  that  he  is  only 
momentarily  taken  aback  at  the  un- 
expected total  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bill.  Mine  host  is  a  genuine  Spanish 
landlord  of  the  estabhshed  type. 
And  the  young  ladies  are — if  the 
truth  must  be  told — almost  pretty 
and  modest-looking  enough  to  have 
deceived  a  wiser  man  than  Don 
Patricio,  the  suspicious  display  of 


the    i>ink    stiK'ldng    notwithstand- 
ing. 

And  this  consideration  reconciles 
us  to  <>i/r  iivtii^t,  with  whom — though 
]>erha]^8  we  ought  not  to  say  so— 
we  were  hardly  disposed  to  agi-ee  as 
to  th(^  selection  he  made  on  this 
occjvsit.)ii  from  liis  note-lx)ok.  '  Cer- 
tainly,' we  were  inclined  to  expostu- 
late, *  you  have  given  us  a  couple 
of  very  pretty  faces,  and  they  are 
taken  from  what  is  undoubtedly  a 
choice  little  picture  in  its  way.  But 
are  they  "  la  creme  de  la  creme" 
even  of  Mr.  Egg's  fair  facets  ?  Have 
you  forgotten  that  most  likeable 
ladv,  Bianca,  in  liis  version  of  the 
"  Taming  of  the  Slirew  V"  Or  if,  as 
a  set-oft'  to  the  wortluer  counte- 
nances you  have  given  us  before, 
you  wished  for  a  frail  beauty  from 
one  of  Mr.  Egg's  canvases,  why  not 
choose  "  Pretty  Nelly,"  whom  old 
Pepys,  for  all  his  wife's  grim  looks 
and  his  own  pious  resolutions,  found 
it  imjwssible  to  keep  from  kissing  ?' 

But  we  perceive  now  that  the 
mistake  lies  with  us~and  with  the 
painter.  He  has  chosen  a  maladroit 
theme,  and  he  has  not  made  his  fair 
ones  correspond  to  their  true  cha- 
racter. Look  well  at  those  pi-etty 
brunettes,  and  say  whether  they 
could  possibly  have  swallowed  that 
inordinate  quantity  of  partridges 
and  pigeons  and  Estremadura  ham, 
with  bread,  wine,  and  fiiTuts,  all  at 
one  sitting,  and  tlien  have  been 
ready  for  ices,  and  dried  fruits,  and 
chocolate,  and  lemonade,  almost  di- 
rectly afterwards  ?  Or  that  Jaeintha 
— the  damsel  on  the  left,  with  that 
quaint  head-ornament — could  pos- 
sibly have  stuffed  away  a  brace  of 
partridges  and  a  couple  of  pigeons 
in  a  linen  pocket  she  kept  under  her 
petticoat  for  the  purpose  of  pilfer? 
Or  that  this  Luisita  could  have  been 
cai>able  of  showing  a  pink  silk  stock- 
ing and  silver  garter  in  order  to  lead 
a  foolish  Madrid  citizen  such  a 
dance? 
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AFTEH  all  the  great  achieve- 
ments at  the  World's  Fair 
have  been  duly  chronicled;  after  a 
Season-ticket  holder,  for  instance, 
has  formed  a  judgment  during  his 
numerous  visits  concerning  those 
products  whereon  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  nations  mainly  depend, 
and  has  (in  duty  bound^  abus^  the 
Commissioners  for  toeir  short- 
comings— there  will  still  be  left  a 
bundle  of  oddities,  odds  and  ends, 
curiosities,  queer  things,  'notions,' 
worthy  of  a  little  attention.  Let  us 
open  the  bundle. 

Among  matters  of  food  and  beve- 
rage, it  is  droll  to  think  of  those 
German  sausages  in  the  ZoUverein, 
which  stand,  like  the  celebrated  four- 
and-twenty  fiddlers,  '  all  of  a  row,* 
each  in  a  tin  case,  and  each  case 
soldered  up.  We  can  neither  see 
nor  taste;  and  the  sausage  may  be 
anything  but  sausage,  for  aught  we 
know.  Nevertheless,  we  are  boimd 
to  suppose  that  the  Jury  on  Class  HI. 
tasted  the  contents  of  one  or  more 
of  the  cases ;  and  possibly  Honour- 
able Mention,  if  not  a  higher  testi- 
monial, rewajxls  the  skill  of  the 
sausage-maker.  The  casks  of  salted 
mess-beef  from  Australia,  too;  the 
unfavoured  can  know  little  about 
the  meat;  but  it  is  tantalizing  to 
be  told  that  such  beef  can  be  sold  at 
twopence  per  lb.,  and  yet  not  be  able 
to  taste  it  Seriously,  however,  this 
is  a  very  important  item  for  whalers 
and  shippers  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 
The  odd-looking,  dark,  leathery  strips 
of  dried  beef  from  Monte  Video,  and 
the  lighter  coloured,  bat  equally 
leathery  strips  of  hung  beef,  are 
anything  but  tempting  to  our  eyes : 
they  constitute,  however,  a  nutritaous 
and  highly  important  kind  of  food 
among  many  South  American  nations. 
Cases  of  preserved  meat,  fish,  vege- 
table, and  fruit  are  plentiful  enough ; 
but  in  reference  to  them  we  are  in 
the  same  predicament  as  to  the  Ger- 
man sausages.  In  the  £ax-famed 
and  well-abused  food  trophy,  how- 
ever, there  is  some  preserved  firesh 
meat  which  can  be  seen  through  a 
glass  vessel;  very  eatable  it  looks; 


and  it  is  well  worth  knowing  that 
such  a  mode  of  preserving  meat,  by 
exclusion  of  air,  is  practicable.  Ship 
biscuits  and  &ncy  biscuits  being 
regajrded  as  nothing  '  odd,'  we  must 
yet  just  mention  the  patent  rye-bran 
cakes  from  Denmark;  an  English 
verdict  concerning  them  would  cer- 
tainly be  that  they  are  rough-and- 
tough ;  nevertheless  the  '  hardy 
Norsemen'  have  fed  on  such  cakes 
from  the  days  of  the  sea-ldngs, 
Maccaroni-eaters,  of  whom  there  are 
few  in  England,  have  hitherto  had 
but  little  conception  of  the  nume- 
rous fanciful  forms  into  which  fine 
wheaton  paste  is  made  by  the  Nea- 
politans ;  a  httie  ferreting  in  the 
Italian  department  would  illustrate 
this  matter  curiously.  We  must  say 
a  good  word  for  the  Prussian  grid- 
irons— tinned,  clean,  cheap,  and 
handy — with  gutters  and  a  well  to 
preserve  the  gravy  fix)m  our  chop 
or  steak.  And  we  would  say  a  good 
word  also  for  the  exhibitor  who 
leaves  open  a  store  of  snuff  pro  bono 
publico;  but  we  cannot  praise  the 
Frenchman  whom  we  once  saw  fill- 
ing his  box  there&om,  instead  of 
bemg  content  with  a  pinch.  Thou- 
sands of  English  persons  have  never, 
until  1862,  seen  ice  made  in  a  hot 
room  on  a  hot  day.  M.  Siebe,  M. 
Carif^,  and  other  exhibitors  not  only 
show  the  ice,  but  make  it  before  our 
eyes;  and  beautiful  blocks  and  cylin- 
ders they  certainly  are  which  are 
produced  in  this  way.  If,  instead 
of  icing  our  beverages,  we  wish 
simply  to  filter  the  water  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  of  them,  there  are 
Lorenz's  singular  hollow  balls  of 
charcoal,  which,  plunged  into  a  pail 
of  unfiltered  water,  will  fish  it  out 
as  a  pure,  pellucid  stream-— ay!  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  gallons  per  hour 
with  a  three  shilling  charcoal  ball, 
as  Herr  Lorenz  asserts.  A  worthy 
Frenchman,  M.  Penant,  must  cer- 
tainly have  music  in  his  soul.  He 
has  invented  a  musical  coffee-xx)t. 
You  put  your  coffee  into  one  half  of 
a  vessel,  and  cold  water  into  another ; 
you  light  a  spirit-lamp ;  and  in  the 
act  of  adjusting  the  apparatus  you 
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set  a  musical  box  going.  When  the 
coflfee  is  done,  it  pours  itself  out  into 
the  proper  half  of  the  vessel,  puts 
out  its  own  fire,  and  stops  its  own 
music !  A  bachelor  who  has  his 
morning  coflfee  made  in  such  a  way 
should  go  to  business  with  his  heiirt 
rejoicing.  Concerning  vnne,  there 
are  the  same  tantalizing  conditions 
as  those  that  govern  the  German 
sausages ;  we  cannot  pass  judgment 
on  the  quality,  for  a  very  sufficient 
reason.  Spain  makes  the  matter 
still  worse,  for  she  surrounds  a  bottle 
of  unattfunable  wine  with  half  a 
dozen  wine-glasses,  thus  '  adding 
insult  to  injury.'  Allsopp's  cask  of 
ale,  too,  may  be  go(xi— or  the  cask 
may  be  empty,  for  aught  that  can  be 
seen. 

In  personal  adornments  and  knick- 
knacks  there  are  not  wanting  oddities 
enough  at  the  Exhibition.  Witness 
that  foir  lady's  scalp.  Society  is  not 
supposed  to  know  whether  ladies  are 
ever  bald-headed ;  but  the  hair  may 
unquestionably  become  thinner,  and 
also  lightened  in  colour;  and  then 
there  is  a  temptation  to  adopt  an 
artificial  covering.  A  worthy  -per- 
ruquier,  wishing  to  show  that  he 
can  nu^e  ladies'  scalps  of  any  de- 
sired degree  of  thinness,  has  con- 
trived a  clockwork  apparatus  for 
slowly  moving  up  and  down  the 
scalp  on  an  artificial  head.  Strange, 
certainly,  and  suggesting  the  idea 
of  an  imcomfortable  American  Indian 
practice.  Another  perruquier  shows 
a  specimen  of  woman's  hair  six  feet 
two  inches  in  length,  said  to  have 
once  been  naturally  belonging  to  an 
English  lady,  and  to  be  the  longest 
specimen  kiown.  The  lady,  it  is 
certain,  must  have  devoted  much 
time  to  the  feminine  duty  of  '  doing' 
her  hair.  From  hair  to  brushes  is 
an  easy  transition,  and  affords  us  an 
opportunity  to  admire  the  worthy 
Bussian  with  the  unpronounceable 
name,  who  has  produced  a  temple 
of  brushes,  which  the  Boyal  (Com- 
missioners (in  accordance  with  their 
taste  elsewhere)  should  have  con- 
verted into  a  '  Trophy.'  As  to  the 
personal  adornments  in  the  form  of 
jewellery,  we  will  take  note  here 
only  of  those  wonderful  artificial 
pearls  which,  whether  they  are  *  odd ' 
or    not,   are    certainly   instructive 


enough  as  examples  of  manipula- 
tion. There  they  are  in  the  Frenc^h 
Court,  two  rows  of  real  pearls  worth 
i,ioo/.,  and  two  of  mock  pearls 
worth  4Z. :  so  much  alike  that  none 
but  judges  can  detect  the  differ- 
ence. It  is  worth  a  ten  minutes' 
stay  near  that  glass  case  to  listen 
to  the  criticisms  of  the  lady  visitoi*s 
on  this  important  matter  ;  and  a 
neighbouring  case  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  materials  for  making  artificial 
pearls  ore  shown — the  lumps  of 
glass,  the  glass  blown  into  beads, 
the  beads  misshapen  in  the  manner 
of  pearls,  and  the  pearly  hquid  made 
irom  the  scales  of  the  bleak  fish. 

In  clothing  and  its  materials  there 
are  oddities  in  good  store,  for  those 
who  have  time  and  patience  for 
searching  them  out.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  w^aterproof  suit  in  the 
Austrian  department,  overcoat,  over- 
alls, and  cap— all  for  nine  shiUings : 
thoroughly  eclipsing  all  the  adver- 
tising tailors  in  England.  Thero 
are  Dr.  Koth's  stockings,  made  hke 
gloves,  wuth  the  toes  separated. 
There  is  the  same  physician's  con- 
trivance by  which,  as  he  asserts, 
ladies  could  disix;nse  altogether  with 
stays,  and  substitute  a  philosophical 
bodice.  There  is  the  Swiss  '  jupon- 
a-ressort :  s'aggrandissant  h.  volonte ;' 
in  which  there  appears  to  be  a  cun- 
ning device  for  lessening  the  ampli- 
tude of  ladies'  skirts  at  pleasure — an 
achievement  deserving  no  end  of 
Prize  Medals.  There  are  the  pro- 
cesses of  sewing,  hemming,  stitch- 
ing, and  so  forth,  performed  by  the 
aid  of  dozens  of  sewing-machines — 
pretty  enough  when  worked  by 
feminine  hands,  but  not  pleasing 
when  presided  over  by  beaided  and 
moustached  men,  who  ought  to  have 
something  better  to  do  than  dandling 
little  bits  of  collars,  frills,  and  edg- 
ings. There  are  the  showy  but 
misconceived  ribbons,  in  which  por- 
traits of  emperors  and  empresses, 
queens  and  princes,  are  woven  at 
the  cost  of  infinite  time  and  trouble ; 
and  the  Coventry  ribbon,  in  which 
the  legend  of  Lady  Godiva  is  woven 
in  actual  letters,  demonstrating  what 
the  Jacquard  loom  can  achieve,  buf» 
inducing  a  wish  that  tlie  same 
amount  of  ingenuity  had  been  better 
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applied.  There  is  the  Dunfennline 
table-cover,  with  woven  portraits  of 
all  the  Crimean  heroes— Jieroes  who 
have  certainly  no  reason  to  be  flat- 
tered at  the  physiognomies  here 
given  to  them.  There  is  that  pa- 
tient lady's  counterpane,  with  the 
rich  crochet  device  formed  of  three 
million  stitches,  consuming  five  miles 
of  cotton  thread,  and  which  has  re- 
quired twelve  hours'  labour  per  day 
for  three  months.  There  is  the 
crochet  chess-board,  very  clever,  pro- 
bably, but  likely  soon  to  become 
dirty  if  applied  to  actual  usa  There 
are  the  woven  &brics  produced  by 
electricity — ^if  M.  BonelU  can  be  in- 
duced to  set  his  wonderfully  inge- 
nious electric  Jacquard  apparatus  in 
motion.  There  is  the  poor  invalid 
Empress  of  Austria's  girdle  or  sash, 
in  the  Ionian  department,  so  few 
inches  in  length  that  one  marvels 
how  any  human  frame  could  be 
maintained  with  tlie  waist  so  pinched 
in,  and  inducing  one  to  speculate 
whether  the  health  of  the  illustrious 
lady  has  been  mined  thereby. 
There  is  that  sensible  stocking  in 
the  Zollverejn,  with  the  foot  sticking 
up,  showing  how  the  whole  is  pro- 
duced by  weaving,  without  any 
seaming  up  the  calf;  and  there  are 
those  circular  hosiery  frames,  actu- 
ally at  work  in  the  Western  Annexe, 
with  the  singularly  ingenious  me- 
chanism for  weaving  not  only  seam- 
less stockings,  but  seamless  x)etti- 
coats.  There  are  the  pretty  palmetto 
hats  and  bonnets  from  Bermuda,  so 
pleasing  in  tint,  and  so  light  and 
graceful  in  the  texture  of  the  mate- 
rial. There  are  the  Panama  hats  in 
the  Spanish  Ck>lonial  department — 
hats  which  seldom  come  over  to 
England,  so  great  is  the  demand  for 
tiiem,  on  account  of  their  cool,  shady 
qualities,  in  the  regions  of  Genteal 
America.  There  are  the  curious 
cork  hats  from  France — ^not  mere 
cork  foundations,  as  in  some  of  our 
'  zephyr '  hats,  but  bond  fide  cork 
throughout,  band,  rosette,  and  all, 
including  hats  of  that  funny  shape 
which  has  so  excited  the  wonder- 
ment of  London  boys  during  the 
recent  visits  of  Frenchmen  to  Eng- 
land. There  are  the  boots  which  a 
French  exhibitor  puts  together  by 
means   of    braee  screws  or  pins^ 


through  the  aid  of  a  very  ingenious 
machine — clever  and  curious ;  for  in 
one  instant  the  brass  is  in  the  form 
of  wire,  and  in  another  it  is  a  screw 
firmly  holding  toother  the  leathers 
of  the  boot.  If  it  be  a  good  thing 
that  linens  and  cambricci,  muslins 
and  laces,  be  neat,  smooth,  and 
glossy,  then  surely  the  Frenclunan's 
'  fer  Janus,'  or  double-fi&ced  smooth- 
ing-iron, is  worthy  of  immortality. 
The  inventor  grows  quite  senti- 
mental in  describing  its  qualities. 
He  says  that  he  has  been  '  inspired ' 
with  tiie  idea  of  this  '  nouveau  (sys- 
tem' of  smoothing-irons '  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  embarrassments  which 
ladies  so  continually  experience  while 
travelling,  when  they  wish  to  obtain 
a  hot  iron  to  give  a  light  touch  to  a 
dress,  handkerchief,  or  piece  of  lace ;' 
and  he  mourns  over  the  scorchings 
and  soilings  which,  even  if  obtainable, 
such  an  iron  is  likely  to  produce. 
Hence  his  invention.  There  is  a 
littie  spirit-lamp  with  a  wick,  and  a 
tube  which  conveys  the  heated  air 
to  the  interior  of  a  double-fiioed  iron ; 
both  fiioBS  can  be  heated  in  equal  or 
unequal  degree;  and  the  lady  can 
give  a '  coup  de  fer '  to  her  millinery 
with  either  or  both  of  them  at  plea- 
sure. And  the  box-iron  being  hol- 
low, an  Italian  iron  ('  fer  k  tuyauter ') 
can  be  popped  into  it,  and  heated 
at  the  same  time.  We  are  told  that 
a  pennyworth  of  spirit  will  last  two 
hours;  that  the  iron  and  a  spirit- 
bottie  can  be  packed  in  a  small  box 
for  travelling ;  and  that  the  genuine 
article  is  to  be  known  by  the  device 
of  two  classioal  torches,  a  star,  and 
the  words  '  Economic,  propret^,  sa- 
lubrity, promptitude.' 

There  are  furniture  oddities,  as 
weU  as  oddities  in  clothing  and  its 
accessories.  Witness  that  cunning 
multum  in  parvo  from  Dublin,  the 
room-full  of  furniture  packed  or 
packable  in  a  box.  It  is  not  quite 
so  wonderftd  as  the  magic  cabinet 
displayed  by  a  foreigner  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution  a  year  or  two 
ago,  but  it  is  very  clever  for  all  that 
Tnere  are  six  chairs  and  a  couch,  all 
witii  blue  stuffed  seats,  backs,  and 
elbows,  and  all,  when  taken  to  jpieoes, 
susoeptible  of  being  packed  away  in 
a  flat  box  about  a  yard  square  by 
six  inches  deep.     And  a  cabinei- 
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maker  fi*om  Holland  secm-^  to  linw 
bcx;n  '  iuspirod '  -with  ti't-  saitiu  kin<l  of 
genius  as  his  brother  trpdr^nu-m 
from  Dublin, at  about  tlie  saiiic  time; 
for  he  hits  s^ent  no  fewer  than  twi-lve 
chairs,  all  paeked  in  n  space  of  cic.ht 
square  feet,  the  box  Ix'inLC  narrowiu* 
and  tlceper  than  the  one  just  note.l. 
There  is  that  circular  iiihU\  too,  ex- 
pandible  to  nearly  double  its  former 
area,  without  losinp:  its  circular 
shape,  by  an  in.^'enious  a])plication 
of  screws  and  levers.  Surely  win- 
dow-blinds never  h)efore  met  our 
eyes  so  cheap  as  tliosc  from  Hambur<^ 
— substitutes  for  Venetian  blinds  at 
twopence-halfpenny  per  square  foot 
— made  of  little  bits  of  wood  and 
string,  humble  enough  in  every  way, 
but  neat  and  tidv.  And  those  small 
tables,  chess-boards,  thsh-stands, 
kettle-holders,  and  miscellaneous 
articles  marie  in  Stuttgard  from 
pohshed  inlaid  veneer:  no  English 
manufacturer  would  dream  of  making 
such  things  at  such  low  prices.  The 
'  pianino  pjedoterpc,'  the  tiny  table- 
piano  with  strips  of  glass  instead  of 
strings,  used  for  teaching  children 
the  rudiments  of  music,  is  really  a 
very  useful  and  creditable  odditJ^ 
Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  have  in 
our  mansions  electric  bell-handles, 
such  as  those  exhibited  in  the  French 
department,  where  we  are  directed 
to  press  the  finger  on  knobs  in- 
scribed with  the  names  'Pierre,' 
'Louis,*  *Jeaii,'  'Charles,'  'Paul,* 
intended  to  summon  those  faithful 
domestics  to  our  presence.  If  we 
•want  shilling  clocks,  here  they  are, 
in  the  North  Gallery,  each  comprising 
a  column  of  mercury,  which  slides 
down  a  glass  inhe  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours,  and  having  graduated 
scales  at  the  sides.  The  mercury, 
it  is  true,  becomes  sluggish  after  a 
time,  making  the  clock  slow ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  very  curious  shil- 
ling's worth.  There  is  that  wonder- 
ful lock,  not  bcautiftil  to  look  at, 
but  carrying  out  the  old  principle  of 
the  puzzle-lock  to  an  Embarrassing 
degree,  with  its  seven  concentric 
rings  of  letters,  and  its  two  hundred 
million  modes  of  combination.  If  the 
locker-np  should  forget  the  cipher 
with  which  he  fiistened  the  lock, 
how  would  he  unfiwten  it  ?  '  that  is 
the  qnestion.'    We  are  not  mimy  of 


us  so  cxtravniraut  a^  thnt  sad  fellow 
tlic  Lite  Sulturi  of  Turkey,  Abdul 
Muljid,  or  we  nucrht  or<ler  from 
^Ir.  JKtnes  such  a  glass  curtain  as 
is  exhibited  in  the  South  Court, 
formeii  of  tiftf'on  hundrc<l  silvered 
prisms,  and  giving  a  brilliant  reflec- 
tion 'when  lights  are  j)lacod  in  front 
of  it;  or  such  naught\' extravagancies 
as  the  jewelled  stereoscope  and  tlie 
jowell«Ml  mirror. 

Those  who  travel  enough  to  know 
that  Hansoms  are  '  hat-crushers, 
linger-smashei*s,  coat-soilers,  and 
mud-8])lashers,*  and  that  the  sup- 
])lementary  omnilmscs  brought  to 
light  during  the  Exhibition  are  cha- 
racterizeti  by  '  leaky  roofs,  musty 
seats,  battereil  ribs,  and  cushions 
stuffed  ^vith  mouldv  hav,'  will  be 
glad  to  welcome  many  smart  ve- 
hicles at  Brompton ;  some  of  which 
have  the  mark  of  oddity  belonging 
to  them.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
'revei'siblo  waggonette,'  which,  by 
a  few  magic  adjustments,  becomes 
convertible  into  an  open  fomily  car- 
riage, a  close  carriage,  a  mail  phaeton, 
a  dog-cart  phaeton,  and  a  break  or 
luggage-cart.  Another  possesses  a 
name  which  leads  us  to  hope  that 
the  inventor  understands  Greek ;  it 
is  the  '  dioropha,'  of  which  the  entire 
upper  half  may  be  slung  on  or 
off  while  in  the  coach-house,  thus 
making  it  either  a  close  or  an  open 
carriage.  There  is  that  French 
omnibus,  too,  with  the  tell-tale  appa- 
ratus for  recording  the  numlxBr  of 
persons  who  go  in  and  out.  We  have 
tried  such  things  before  in  England, 
but  somehow  the  apparatus  was 
always  found  to  be  out  of  order, 
from  causes  of  which  the  conductors 
and  drivers  slily  professed  thetoselves 
to  be  quite  ignorant.  Travellers  by 
railway  will  have  reason  to  be  struck 
with  the  oddity  of  Mr.  Kamsbottom's 
apparatus,  by  which  a  locomotive 
may  suck  up  the  water  to  feed  ito 
boiler  out  of  a  trough  a  quarter  of  ft 
mile  long,  while  going  at  a  rate  d 
thirty  miles  an  hour ;  and  with  tb6 
apparatus  whereby  a  train  may  carry 
its  gas-works  with  it  for  lighting 
the  carriages ;  and  with  the  beautiftil 
little  model  of  a  locomotive,  having 
a  golden  steam-dome  and  silver 
boiler-tttbes,  really  made  workable 
by  ilie  heat  of  a  tiny  Bpirit-lamp> 
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and  the  whole  weighing  somewhere 
about  an  otmoe.  The  lovers  of 
nautical  constructions  may  be  called 
upon  to  admire  the  little  model  of 
the  '  Euryalus/  which  certainly  rolls 
upon  its  clock-work  sea  very  prettily ; 
and  Mr.  BiJ^'s  wager-boat,  which 
we  may  take  in  pieces  and  almost 
put  into  our  coat  pockets ;  and  Mr. 
Thompson's  machinery  for  boat- 
building, by  which  a  boat  may  be 
turned  out  of  hand  all  complete  in 
five  hours. 

If  we  ramble  through  the  Exhibi- 
tion in  the  way  that  thousands  do, 
taking  everything  just  as  it  comes, 
ukL  adhering  to  no  particular  plan 
as  to  classes  or  countries,  we  may, 
perchance,  stumble  over  oddities 
somewhat  in  the  following  way. 
There  is  a  Sheffield  knife  with 
seventy-five  highly-polished  little 
blades,  the  whole  affiur  compact 
enough  to  go  into  a  thimble.  Near 
it  is  a  razor  large  enough  to  shave 
Dionysius  and  several  other  tyrants 
all  at  once;  and  a  pair  of  scis- 
80T8  iiiat  would  almost  cut  a  ^eet 
of  iron  into  ribbons.  Spain  shows 
us  a  Toledo  sword  bent  double,  to 
test  the  temper  of  the  steel.  At  one 
place  are  water-pipes  made  of  paper, 
actual  paper,  so  well  bituminized  as 
to  be  both  strong  and  waterproof. 
At  another  are  the  j^losophical 
safely  lucifers,  tipped  with  a  compo- 
sition that  will  only  ignite  when 
rubbed  upon  that  particular  sand- 
najMr  witii  which  tiiose  porticular 
noxes  are  coTered.  Then,  in  what  is 
called  the  Process  Court,  we  may  see 
whait  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  us 
has  ever  seen  before — ^men  making 
veritable  tobacco-pipes  and  black- 
lead  pencils;  and  were  is  an  in- 
genious pearaon  here  who  makes 
paper  bags,  pasting  and  all,  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  dozen  in  a  minute, 
by  means  of  a  machine  something 
like  those  for  making  envelopes. 
Brass  wire  thread  attracts  our  notice 
by  its  fineness,  eight  miles  oi  it  only 
weighing  one  pound.  Here  are  M. 
Souk's  fountom-pens,  apparently 
rery  useful  httle  affiEors;  but  the 
od(Uty  lies  in  his  English  imatmctions 
for  use :  '  If  yon  like  to  make  a  fine, 
middling,  or  big  writing,  lean  the 
suckers  so  hardly  that  it  wants.' 
There  is  the  deotrio  target,  which 


sends  back  word  to  the  shooter  ex- 
actly where  it  has  been  hit,  as  if  it 
were  a  sentient  being  conscious  of 
pain  and  injury.  There  is  Holmes's 
electric  light,  which  involves  deeper 
philosophy  than  most  gazers  are 
aware  of,  for  it  converts  heat  into 
power,  power  into  magnetism,  and 
magnetism  into  light  There  is  the 
diamond  -  grinding  apparatus,  by 
which  M.  Auerhaan,  under  the  aus^ 
pices  of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Eoskell, 
shows  how  precious  gems  are  shaped 
by  rather  dirty-looking  apparatus. 
There  are  the  sheets  of  paper  made 
£rom  old  barege  and  merino  dresses, 
the  wool  being  charred  out  by  means 
of  super-heated  steam,  and  the  cotton 
worked  up  to  a  pulp.  There  is  the 
parchment  made  &om  paper,  so 
tough  and  durable  that  we  can 
hardly  recognize  it  as  paper  at  aH. 
There  are  Mr.  Benson's  curious  an- 
cient watches,  one  having  a  case  cut 
from  a  sotid  Brazilian  pebble,  another 
cut  from  an  agate,  and  another  that 
shows  the  month,  the  day  of  the 
month,  the  day  of  the  week,  the 
moon's  age,  the  hour,  the  minute, 
and  the  second.  There  is  an  album 
from  Austria  weighing  six  hundred 
poimds,  and  seeming  as  if  it  would 
almost  require  a  steam-engine  to 
open  it  There  is  a  mass  of  alum 
as  large  as  Big  Ben,  but  not  so  sadly 
cracked.  There  are  some  hollo# 
candles,  which  admit  the  air  inside 
as  well  as  out,  to  feed  the  flame-~a 
Tery  sensible  arrangement  There 
is  that  hvely  frog  which  was  foocmd 
deep  down  in  a  bed  of  Butterley  coal, 
and  which  has  had  a  little  house  cut 
for  itself  in  the  very  block  of  coal  in 
which  it  was  found.  There  is  that 
jar  of  water  which  has  had  a  per^ 
ceptible  tint  ^ven  to  it  by  one  single 
drop  of  aninne,  the  source  of  the 
lovely  magenta  colour.  Curious  amf 
interesting,  and  ought  to  be  valuable, 
is  the  type-composing  machine,  hj^ 
which  a  person  playing  on  a  sort  m 
dumb  piano  arranges  tiie  types  for 
printing,  to  the  tune  of  foity  tboti^ 
sand  types  per  day.  There  is  a  sheet 
of  india-rubber,  four  feet  square,  so 
thin  as  to  be  diaphonous ;  and  there 
is  a  vulcanized  india-rubber  statue, 
as  large  as  life,  in  the  Zollyerean, 
waiting  for  time  to  show  whether  it 
is  durable  or  not 
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ON  one  of  the  fairest  iiiitlsimiiner 
eves  that  ever  fell   fi'om  tlio 
skies — a  Phaeton  with  all  liis  splen- 
dour, but  without  his  lire — we  found 
oUTBelves  in  a  picturescjue  cemetery 
in  Belgium— a    miniature  Prre  la 
Chaise.    We  reached  it  by  a  i)lea- 
sant  walk  along  a  pleiisant  suburb 
shaded  by  alleys  of  the  finest  lime 
trees,  bees  filling  the  air  with  their 
song  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  pro- 
gress, and  the  neighbouring  strip  of 
water  baptizing  it  ^nth  fresluiess. 
Solitude  added  its  charms   to  the 
tranquil  beauty  of  the  scene ;  for,  be 
it  noted,  it  was  not  on  Sunday  that  wo 
made  acquaintance  with  the  Tillage 
of  Lacken,  nor  patrolled  the  length 
of  the  too  highly-lauded  Allee  Verte, 
when   crowds    of  pleasure  -  seekers 
would  have  marred  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  and  turned  a  solemnizing 
and  spiritual  communion  with  nature 
and  nature's  God  into  a  very  vulgar 
festival.    Had  we  adopted  the  weekly 
holiday  for  our  pedestrian  trip,  we 
should  have  been  in   the  case  of 
Ariosto's  angel  Michael,  who  entered 
the  church  doors  in  search  of  sacred 
silence,  and  encountered  the  brawl 
of  the  discordant  multitude ;  but  we, 
though   we   should  have    had  the 
multitude,  would  have  escaped  the 
discord;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
decorous  than  a  Belgian  promenade. 
We  were  alone,  but  alone  only  in 
the  sense  of  him  who  described  him- 
self as  never  less  alone  than  when 
fldone.  Our  pilgrimage  was  to  gratify 
a  natural  curiosity,  but  it  was  en- 
nobled by  being  a  tribute  of  homage 
to  departed  genius.    We  had  ex- 
hausted the  fine  churches  and  carved 
pulpits  of  Belgium — its  town  halls, 
squares,  fountains,  and  boulevards ; 
had  made  ourselves  as  familiar  as  a 
stranger  might  with  its  people  and 
customs,  admiring  its  re-nascent  lite- 
rature, and  revelling  in  its  treasures 
of  old  books.    Nowhere  are  these 
last  so  abundant,  so  attractive,  and 
80  cheap.    A  Hain  might   fill  his 

*»  *  Thirty  Yean'  Musical  Recollections,* 
by  Henry  F.  Chorley.  In  two  rolamei. 
London :  Hunt  and  Blackett.    1862. 


riO])ertoriuin  with  I'lytfoiers  out  of 
Bruges  and  Brusstls  aloiio.  Being 
many-sided,  therefore,  in  our  culture 
and  tastes,  and  ready  to  sip  enjoy- 
ment out  of  every  spring  that  offered, 
a  saunter  to  Lacken,  and  a  regret 
over  Malibran's  tomb,  were  meant 
to  furnish  the  recreation  for  the 
hours  of,  at  least,  one  evening.  It 
was  the  only  tribute  we  could  pay 
to  the  memory  of  that  ill-fated  child 
of  song,  but  it  was  rendered  with 
all  our  heart — the  unspoken  pane- 
gyric upon  her  fascinations  laid  in 
silent  admiration  on  her  tomb. 

The  lustiness  of  the  green  life  of 
July  seemed  hushed  into  preterna- 
tural stillness  in  the  presence  of  that 
place  of  tombs ;  and  as  we  traversed 
its  gravelled  walks,  and  gazed  upon 
its  various  sepulchres  of  various 
taste,  but  all  eloquent  of  the  worth 
of  the  dead  and  the  regret  of  sur- 
vivors— as  we  contrasted  the  palace 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  mausoleum 
on  the  other,  a  most  impressive  ho- 
mily on  the  vanity  of  eartn — the  very 
grasshoppers  were  still,  and  we  could 
hear  the  beating  of  our  own  subdued 
heart.  Certainly,  our  views  of  the 
place  and  the  matter  were  sufficiently 
grave  at  that  sweet  simuner  visit, 
without  being  melancholic  or  sad; 
for  we  thought  more  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  living  singer  than  of  her 
premature  decease,  and,  besides,  the 
scene  around  presented  a  certain 
English  rural  aspect  that  was  un- 
deniably soothing,  and  made  one 
feel,  in  a  sense,  at  home.  Gray's 
'  Elegy '  might,  have  been  composed 
there;  as  the  tone  of  feeling  that 
exquisite  poem  breathes  was  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  features  of 
Lacken  churchyard  —  peaceful,  re- 
tired, regretful,  and  hopeful,  as  be- 
came the  repose  of  the  dead.  The 
fragrance  of  new-made  hay,  and  our 
common  English  wild  flowers,  rose 
around  us  with  an  English  homeli- 
ness, nothing  but  an  occasional  cru- 
cifix or  Madonna  reminding  us  that 
we  were  on  a  foreign  soil.  One 
might  have  said  of  it  what  Shelley 
said  of  the  Protestant  burial-ground 
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at  Borne,  but  that  the  sorryness  of 
the  saying  forbids  its  adoption :  '  It 
might  make  one  in  love  with  death 
to  think  that  one  should  be  buried 
in  so  sweet  a  place/  All  the  man- 
hood, surely,  must  have  heesa  sucked 
out  of  the  pen  that  could  address  a 
listening  public  so  sillily  as  this, 
and  forget  its  loudly-trumpeted  mis- 
sion to  teach  all  nations,  in  the 
puling  sentimentalily  of  a  boarding- 
school  miss.  In  Lacken  burial- 
ground  we  had  no  thought  how 
sweet  it  might  be  to  lie  there  in 
death :  our  thoughts  were  of  quite 
another  order;  but  we  did  think 
that  we  could  contemplate,  while 
within  its  bounds,  the  final  home  of 
all  the  liying  with  a  Christian  equa- 
nimity, undisturbed  by  the  outer 
world,  and  that  the  still  companion- 
ship of  the  dead  was  a  more  im- 
pressive  illustration  of  '  solitude ' 
than  all  Zimmermann's  forgotten 
book.  We  had  no  reason  on  any 
ground  to  regret  our  yisit  to  that 
pNtty  spot,  as  our  reflections  were 
not  irksome  to  ourselyee,  and  we 
reaped  all  the  satisfisustion  we  ex- 
pected from  treading  reyerently  on 
the  ashes  of  the  extinguished  singer. 
Wrongly  named  Felicia  de  Beriot! 
yours  was  an  xmhappy  lot — early 
feted,  early  wedded  (ungenially), 
and  early  called  away. 

PubUo  feeling  was  rarely  so  ex- 
cited by  any  incident  of  operatic  life 
as  by  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  its 
favourites  during  the  gaiety  of  a 
festiyal,  and  amid  a  round  of  artistic 
engagements.  It  wrapped  the  me- 
mory of  Malibran  in  a  shroud  of 
melancholy  interest,  and  probably 
enhanced  the  general  appreciation  of 
her  merits  as  a  singer. 

In  that  capadiy  neither  her  gifts 
nor  her  graces  were  of  the  highest 
order.  Yet  was  thero  the  highest 
cultivation  to  extend  the  by  no 
means  narrow  limits  of  her  mezzo- 
soprano  endowments,  and  the  utmost 
abandon  of  passion  in  performance, 
which  carried  away  both  herself  and 
her  audience  into  a  region  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  criticism.  Her  per- 
formance was  not  showy,  nor  was 
it  meant  to  be  showy,  but  it  was 
full  of  feeling — extravagant  feeling, 
it  might  be  said  or  supposed — ^but 
perfectly  genuine  all  the  while,  al- 


though one  could  have  sometimes 
wished  a  closer  proportion  observed 
between  the  parts  enacted  and  their 
demand  for  emphasis.  She  was  a 
flash  of  vocal  lightning— a  musical 
intermittent  torrent — very  sweet, 
very  fiwcinating,  and  very  sur- 
prising. 

Mr.Ghorley,  in  his  interesting '  Mu- 
sical Becolleotions,'  does  Madame  I^ 
hbran  full  justice ;  but,  as  a  scientific 
musician  and  connoisseur,  he  is  by  no 
means  blind  to  her  faults  as  an 
artist  His  work,  now  lying  before 
us,  is  written  with  great  candour, 
altiiough  with  a  pervading  kindness, 
^d  will  help  to  direct  the  judgment 
of  posterity  respecting  our  musical 
composers  and  performers.  In  some 
sort  it  antedates  the  verdict,  for 
although  it  only  embraces  thirty 
years,  thirty  years  is  a  long  period 
in  the  career  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  song ;  and  many  who  de- 
lighted their  public  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  period,  have 
either  wholly  passed  away,  like 
Malibran,  into  the  Land  of  Silence, 
or  have  been  lost  to  theatrical  life 
amid  the  shades  of  retirement,  like 
Bossini  and  a  host  of  singerB.  Mr. 
Chorley's  work  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, chronological  in  its  arrange- 
ment ;  but  our  notices  will  be  personal 
rather  than  chronological.  And  as 
the  place  of  honour  is  due  to  the 
ladies,  we  shall  proceed  to  cull  a 
few  anecdotes  from  his  copious  de- 
tails, directing  those  whom  our  ap- 
petizing whet  may  stimulate  to  seek 
a  bonne  louche  at  the  full  board  of 
the  ingenious  author. 

Mana  Mahbran,  nee  Garcia,  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  1808,  but  brought 
up  mostly  in  England.  She  was 
married  to  Malibran,  in  America,  in 
1836,  and  dated  her  great  popularity 
in  England  from  her  appearance  in 
London  in  1829.  She  died  in  1836, 
at  a  musical  festival  at  Manchester, 
having  comprised  her  whole  public 
life  in  a  too  brief  space  of  ten  years. 
By  marvellous  industry  and  assi- 
duous practice  under  her  fether,  her 
voice  extended  its  range  over  some 
half  octave  or  so  beyoxid  its  natural 
notes,  with  a  little  detriment  even 
in  her  case,  though  with  less  than 
what  Alboni  has  suffered,  and  almost 
every    other    singer.     The   effort 
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usually  spoils  wluit  is  re;illy  jrix^l, 
and  never  uttiiins  coni]il<.'te  mastery 
over  the  ol)j(!f*t  .irrasjH'd  at.  I'lio 
gain  is  doulitfiil,  the  hxs  rrrtnin — 
the  trjuiK',  wore  it  only  n^ooirni /(•<!, 
bcintr  in  all  cases  a  lo^iiii:  otu'.  i>ut 
Malibran  Mas  an  a('C(mi])lish(  d  mu- 
sician and  woman  ol"  n-al  piiius,  so 
that  she  moulded  music  to  her  will, 
and  overcame  or  concealed,  with  an 
execution  and  a  r>  m-  ahnost  lHyt»n<l 
art,  the  d(»tect8  or  difficulties  whi'-h 
would  have  defeat txl  others.  Uvr 
personal  ai)])earan(»e  and  taste  in 
dress  wen*  natural  and  sim])le,  and 
contrilmte<l  to  lier  charm.  ^Mr.  ( 'hor- 
Icy  writes  on  this  head — 

*  She  may  not  have  bron  b<\niitifii],  but 
she  w.-us  bettor  than  benutitul — jiiM>nHi(,lj  as 
a  spt'jiking  Spani>h  liuniaii  comiteiiancv  bv 
JMurillo  is  ten  times  more  fascinating  tli.m 
mauv  a  faultless  aujrel-face  such  as  (niido 
could  paint.  There  was  health  of  tint,  with 
but  a  slii::lit  touch  of  the  yellow  ro^^e,  in 
her  complexion ;  great  mobility  of  i'X]>rp<i:- 
sioa  in  her  features  ;  an  honest  «1irect  britjht- 
ness  of  eye ;  a  refinement  in  the  form  (^t  her 
head,  and  in  the  set  of  it  on  her  shoulders, 
more  obvious  in  1830  than  it  couhl  be  in 
18(30,  when  the  desire  of  female  beauty 
seems  to  be  to  obliterate  that  which  so 
thoroughly  expre^ses  jjrace,  hii;h-breediug, 
and  character,  the  turn  of  the  hoad.  But 
Malibnm  had  her  own  tastes  and  fashicnis 
in  dress.  She  knew  wliat  suited  her  features. 
At  a  time  when  public  singers  induli^ed  in 
crowning  themselves  with  hearses  of  feathers 
and  gigantic  bats  (the  si2e  of  which  to-day 
seems  so  absurd  in  some  caricatures  by 
Chalon),  I  remember  to  have  seen  her 
braided  hair  circled  by  a  iine  Venetian 
chain;  with  one  small  coin  ser^^ing  for 
clasp,  above  her  forehead,  and  attracting 
every  eye  by  the  thorough  fitness  of  the 
ornament  to  its  wearer.  Perhaps  the  chain 
indicated  the  character  of  a  woman — if  not 
in  her  art,  in  her  life  at  least — thoroughly, 
f^lessly,  original.' 

Her  greatest  character  was  her 
Desdemona,  and  her  finest  part  of 
the  representation  the  third  act  of 
'Otello.'  Her  characteristic  style 
was  exuberant,  florid,  extravagant  to 
excess,  yet  governed  by  science  amid 
its  most  passionate  imptdses,  leaving 
her  without  an  eqnal  in  her  peculiar 
line  while  Hving,  and  without  a  sue- 
eesBor  sinoe.  As  a  woman  she  was 
ambitious,  munificent,  noble,  care- 
less— insatiable  in  her  seajrch  for  ex- 
citement and  efSact    Impatient  of 


lur  feniiinue  condition,  slie  would 
be  a  izt  !itlen)an  in  her  reertations, 
and  oNerlea]»  tlie  natural  limit  of  her 
jxAMTs  of  daring  and  eiu  in  ranee. 
»'<lte  ro'le  on  horsi'hack  impetuously, 
forir»ttul  of  her  sex,  and  l)ore  the 
juiinlty  of  that  and  other  strains 
u])on  her  ovortaski^l  ability  by  her 
Tuiexf>ected  decease,  to  whieli  prc^ma- 
tnre  Jalxmr  conduced. 

in  other  ways  her  caprices  shone. 
She  could  sing,  but  she  could  not 
dance,  yet  she  would  dance,  and  she 
did  not  care  to  sing.  Tliis  is  some- 
thing lik(!  the  humorous  Yates'  and 
Liston's  fancv,  that  thev  could  excel 
in  tragedy,  or  Kean  the  elder's  taste 
to  act  comedv.  Of  MaUbran  as  a 
Terpsichoraui  Mr.  Chorley  writes — 

*  It  was  at  Na])lej,  that  J.he  gave  way  to 
one  of  li<r  oililot  caprices.  She  jilayed, 
says  M.uhime  Meilin  in  he,r  "Memoir^,"  in 
a  new  openi,  "Amelia,"  compose<i  by  Ivossi. 
In  this  ojjera  Malibran  undertook  to  dance 
the  Mazuriia.  She  never  excelled  in  dancing, 
thoiitrh  she  was  excess.ively  fomi  of  it.  Her 
native  grace  seemed  to  forsake  her  when- 
ever she  attempted  to  dance ;  still  she  seized 
eveiy  opportunity  of  dancing  on  the  stige. 
In  this  instance  Madame  Malibran's  Ma- 
zurivft  certainly  (»utributed  to  the  failure  of 
**  Amelia."  I  have  el>ewhere  been  assured 
that  she  could  never  dance  in  time,  a  pe- 
ctiliarity  which,  however  singular  it  seems, 
has  distinguished  more  than  one  perfectly 
organized  musician.* 

Of  80  gifted,  wild,  and  fanciful  a 
being,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
without  a  strange  and  affectionate 
regret. 

Madame  Pasta  claims  a  regal  place 
amongst  the  queens  of  the  opera,  in 
the  earlier  period  embraced  within 
the  '  Kecollections  '—that  noble  ac- 
tress and  grand  impersonator  of 
grandiose  characters  on  the  stage. 
She,  from  the  presence  and  power  of 
genius,  truth,  and  thought  in  her 
presentations,  has  made  deeper  and 
more  lasting  impressions  on  her 
hearers  than  any  other  singer  in  the 
last  thirty  years.  But  her  great 
triumphs  belong  to  a  p^od  som^ 
what  earher.  In  her  deliyery  as  an 
artist,  in  her  best  days,  there  was  an 
exquisite  execution  of  her  musio, 
while  her  gestores  and  declamation 
thrilled  with  terror  or  moved  to 
tears.  Sontag,  MeJibran,  and  Griai 
had  each  tJbeir  pftrticnlar  and  umdo* 
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niable  charm  and  fayonrite  part; 
but  Pasta  had  grace,  dignity,  emo- 
tion for  all  parts.  And  yet  she  had 
conquered  aim ostnnconquerable  dif- 
ficulties in  order  to  reach  her  emi- 
nence in  art.  Her  voice  was  not  of 
firstr-rate  quality,  a  mediocre  mezzo- 
soprano,  limited  in  range,  husky  in 
tone,  weak  in  power.  Her  figure 
was  short,  her  features  not  fine,  and 
her  gait  not  prepossessing.  With 
all  these  obstacles  in  her  path,  she 
neTertheless,  by  honest  industry. 
Won  her  way  to  an  eminence  in  ope- 
ratic performance  which  is  now  an 
established  tradition.  Her  studies 
to  acquire  execution  must  have  been 
tremendous ;  but  the  volubihty  and 
brilliancy,  when  acquired,  gained  a 
character  of  value  quite  their  own, 
from  the  native  resistance  of  the 
organ.  There  were  a  breadth,  an 
expressiveness  in  her  roulades,  an 
evenness  and  solidity  in  her  shake, 
which  imparted  to  every  passage  a 
significance  totally  beyond  the  reach 
of  lighter  and  more  spontaneous 
singers. 

She  possessed  one  of  the  most 
essential  qualifications  for  a  scientific 
singer,  that  of  a  sense  for  the  mea- 
surement and  proportion  of  time. 
Puprez,  the  Frenchman,  and  Madame 
Persiani  came  the  nearest  to  her  in 
possession  of  that  fine  quality,  which 
is  more  an  instinct  than  an  acqui- 
sition. 

The  truth  and  force,  combined 
with  the  sustained  eam^  calmneRS 
of  her  declamation,  distanced  all 
rivalship,  and  riveted  every  spec- 
tator firom  the  opening  of  her  lips  to 
their  closing.  Her  voice  left  her  in 
later  years,  when  she  had  retired 
from  tbe  stage,  so  that  amateur  per- 
formances afterwards  painfully  re- 
vealed the  defects;  but  she  never 
lost  her  charm.    She  still  remained 

'Queen 
And  wonder  of  th«  enchanted  world  of  sound.' 

The  grandeur  of  her  style  knew  no 
decay,  and  recsdled  the  exploits  of 
her  younger  days : 

'SttU  In  lier  Mhes  Uved  tiidr  wonted  flfN.' 

Her  Borneo  and  her  Aurelian,  m 
'Palmyra,'  were  somefchiDg  to  re- 
member, from  the  passiKm  and  finish 
thrown  into  her  execution  of  them ; 
and  wben  in  liie  t(xmb  aoeiie  of  the 


Capulctti,  she  lifts  a  lock  of  the 
deceased  maiden's  hair,  and  gazes 
upon  the  &oe  of  the  dead,  the 
burst  of  despair  from  the  heart  with 
which  she  uttered  the  words,  'Ah, 
mia  Giulietta !'  drew  tears  from  the 
most  reluctant  eyes. 

In  the  '  Medea,'  the  awful  concen- 
trated expression  of  vengeance  that 
marked  her  face  and  figure  as  she 
beheld  her  husband's  bridal  train 
pass  by  with  Creon's  daughter,  filled 
every  heart  with  horror.  Her  fellow- 
actors  must  have  shuddered  at  her 
cotmtenance,  lit  up  with  awfiil  fire, 
still  as  death,  inexorable  as  doom — ^no 
uncommon  effect  of  true  genius  in 
an  actor.  Madame  Yiardot,  in  the 
'  Jewess,'  about  to  be  consigned  to  a 
caldron  of  boiling  oil  by  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  loquisitors,  in  like 
manner  horrified  the  actors  around 
her  by  her  vivid  expression  of  terrible 
fascination. 

Thus  to  have  seen  and  heard  Pasta 
was  an  event  in  one's  life,  and  an 
epoch  in  one's  musical  education. 
Mr.  Chorley  thus  speaks  of  his  im- 
pression of  this  great  actress — 

'  These  memories  are  bo  many  poeseerioiis 
to  those  who  have  seen  them,  so  long  as 
leasoQ  shall  last;  and  their  reality  is  all 
the  more  assured  to  me,  because  I  hsve  not 
yet  fidlen  into  the  old  man's  habit  of  deny- 
ing or  doubting  new  sensations. 

*Tbersrs  always  morataig  somewlMre  In  the 
world.' 

God  be  thanked  I  there  is  always  also 
genius.  I  never  thought  of  the  Med^  of 
Madtfne  Pasta  with  greater  enthusiasm  of 
r^rd,  than  afler  enjojring,  with  sensations 
not  less  strong,  the  Medea  in  spoken  drama 
of  Madame  Ristori.* 

Of  Madame  Grid  we  may  speak 
with  almost  the  freedom  of  Ihe  past, 
so  often  has  she  taken  farewell  of  the 
opera-goiBg  public.  Her  career  of 
aquarter  of  a  century  takes  her  back 
into  the  closing  Pasta  years.  In  our 
day  there  has  been  no  woman  00 
beautiful,  so  hberaUy  endowed  wilii 
voice  and  dramatic  impulses  as  her- 
self—Oatalani  excepted.  Bom,  in 
181 3,  at  Milan,  she  early  took  her 
plaos  amongst  the  stars  of  opera  in 
Ita^,  France,  and  England,  appeair- 
mg  in  many  pazts,  bat  making  the 
Thrmdi  priestess,  in '  Norma,'  esxx^tMr 
oaUy  hat  own.    No  openHimeen  has 
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prelongod  her  reign  so  siiccossfully 
as  she.  Her  remarkable  beauty, 
her  symmetry  of  feature,  her  rich 
southern  smoothness  of  complexion, 
the  set  of  her  head  enchantiiig  and 
graceful,  won  a  prepossession  for  the 
actress,  which  her  rich,  sweet  sopmno 
voice,  ranging  equable  and  clear 
through  two  octaves,  from  C  to  C, 
failed  not  to  confirm.  Her  shake 
was  clear  and  rapid ;  her  scales  were 
certain;  every  interval  was  taken 
without  hesitation  by  her.  In  an 
impassioned  scene  her  glorious  notes 
rang  through  the  house  like  a  clarion. 
Her  Lucrezia  was  her  next  greatest 
part.  She  has  proved  such  an 
assured  favourite  of  the  Enghsh 
pubUc  that  they  unwillingly  part 
uom  her  even  in  this  era  of  her 
failing  powers.  Fresher  singers  have 
failed  to  wrest  the  sceptre  out  of  her 
hands.  So  unprecedented  has  been 
the  duration  of  her  reign,  that  few 
chroniclers  of  thirty  years  in  future 
can  hope  for  a  counterpart  of  the 
phenomenon. 

Madame  Persiani  was  always  a 
greater  favourite  with  artists  and 
connoisseurs  than  with  the  public. 
In  appearance  she  was  pale,  plain, 
anxious.  She  was  unaccountably 
tasteless  in  her  dress  for  a  French- 
woman. Her  one  good  point  was  her 
hair,  which  was  splendidly  profuse 
and  of  an  agreeable  colour. 

But  her  voice  was  sharp  and  shrill 
— an  acute  soprano  mounting  to  E 
flat  altiflsimo  —  and  never  blending 
with  other  voices  willingly.  She  had 
farther  to  cope  with  the  splendid 
Grisi,  while  passionate  action  was 
beyond  her  reach.  With  all  this 
against  her,  she  was,  nevertheless, 
such  a  mistress  of  the  art  of  singing 
as  few  women  in  our  time,  or  in  any 
time,  have  been,  thanks  to  the  teach- 
ing of  her  &ther,  Tacchinardi.  The 
p^ection  with  which  she  wrought 
up  certam  songs,  such  as  the  'Som- 
nambula '  finale,  and  the  mad  scene 
in  '  Luda,'  if  considered  in  respect 
to  style,  and  to  what  style  can  do, 
has  been  rarely  if  ever  approached. 

She  possessed,  moreover,  the  finest 
possible  sense  of  accent ;  from  her 
every  phrase  had  its  f^est  measure, 
to  which  she  added  great  taste  and 
extraordinary  faciliiy  in  ornament 
Every    conceivable    passage     was 


finished  by  tlii.s  a<lniirable  singJr  to 
perfection;  her  variety,  too,  was 
grciit.  In  her  encores  she  rarely  rc- 
l)eAted  her  cfibaletia  without  some 
change  or  enhancement  to  its  bril- 
liancy. In  comparifton  with  this 
careful  and  most  scientific  artist,  her 
younger  successors  sound  like  so 
many  immature  scholars  of  the 
second  class.  In  reference  to  her 
^Mendelssohn  made  the  generous  re- 
mark before  some  carping  critics: 
'Well,  I  do  like  Madame  Persiani 
dearly.  She  is  such  a  thorough 
artist,  and  she  sings  so  earnestly — 
and  there  is  such  a  pleasant  bitter 
tone  in  her  voice.* 

Mdlle.  Alboni  possesses  a  voice  the 
almost  exact  reverse  of  that  of 
Madame  Persiani,  with  whom  she 
sang  on  the  stage.  Like  her  looks, 
which  might  be  said,  in  Talfourd's 
happy  phrase,  to  be  radiant  with 
'com  and  wine  and  oil,*  her  voice 
was  rich,  deep,  and  delicious — as 
sweet  as  honey  —  no  Italian  voice 
more  luscious.  It  is  a  real  contralto 
of  two  octaves,  from  G  to  G,  with 
that  tremulous  attractive  quality 
which  reminds  fimciful  spectators  of 
the  quivering  air  of  a  blazing  sum- 
mer*s  noon.  Alboni  is  a  sunny  being, 
and  is  gifted  with  the  sunniest  gifts 
of  voice  and  feature.  Mrs.  Alfred 
Shaw  and  Miss  Lascelles,  amongst 
our  English  singers,  possessed  much 
the  same  quality  of  voice.  But  there 
has  been  an  absence  of  dramatic 
instinct  which  has  made  many  of  this 
lady's  delicious  quahties  pall  after  a 
time.  But  she  has  proved  herself  a 
great  and  successful  artist,  and  almost 
the  last  of  the  great  Italian  singers. 
Her  training  has  been  late  but 
effective,  although  it  has  had  the 
eSect  of  impairing  the  voice  in  some 
measure.  The  ambition  of  singing 
higher  than  nature  intended,  like 
oilier  ambitions,  over-faults  itself. 
No  one  is  still  more  popular  for  her 
delicious  melody  of  tone  in  her 
natural  range  —  her  calmness,  her 
placidity,  her — we  may  say  it  with- 
out scruple — ^vocal  perfection.  Her 
audiences  will  hear  her  display- 
music  in  '  Alsace '  with  such  spell- 
bound delight  as  may  be  ezgoyed  in 
the  island  of  lotos-eaters  alone. 

The  Swan  of  Erin,  as  Miss  Hayes 
was  affectedly  called,  was  chaiBC- 
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terized  by  the  ziatioDal  Irish  pecu- 
liarity of  the  sentimental  and  slow^ 
not  to  say  drawling  style  of  singing. 
Yet  Miss  Hayes  sang  with  success  in 
Italy,  and  more  nearly  reached  the 
standard  of  Italian  perfection  than 
our  own  more  exacting  English  one. 
She  had  had  no  sufficient  musical 
education,  and  possessed  no  dramatic 
talent  She  wisely  deserted  the  stage, 
and  confined  herself  to  ballad  and 
concert  singing,  where,  in  a  limited 
time,  she  had  few  riTals.  In  allusion 
to  her  '  linked  sweetness  long  drawn 
out'  Mr.  Chorley  amusingly  says — 

'  Her  "  Last  Rote  of  Summer  **  alwajs 
teemed  to  me  long  enough  to  hold  out  till  it 
should  oome  to  be  transfonoed  into  the 
nwe-bud  of  Spring :  she  was  most  gentle, 
most  gracious,  jet  (because  inarticulate) 
rather  wearisome.' 

In  connection  with  the  name  of 
Pauline  Viardot,  nee  Garcia,  but 
married  to  a  clever  French  writer, 
Mr.  Chorley  declares — 

'  It  is  well  once  in  a  Ufe*s  experience,  to 
have  known,  and  seen,  and  proyed,  that  the 
culture  of  art  to  its  highest  point,  in  a 
world  mistrusted  unfiiirly  as  one  of  exclu- 
sive  sensual  seduction,  neither  narrows,  nor 
precludes,  nor  preoccupies  the  artist,  so  as 
to  limit  the  play  of  fancy  or  the  exercise  of 
wholesome  affection,  or  the  intelligence 
which  will  keep  abreast  of  the  time.' 

To  which  we  may  add  the  observa- 
tion, as  a  pendant  to  his  own,  that 
in  the  x)erformances  at  the  opera, 
there  is  not  necessarily  anytning 
offensive  to  morsJs  either  in  the 
actors  or  the  spectators.  The  music 
of  opera  is  the  least  sensual  of  all 
sensuous  enjoyments.  Highly  elabo- 
rated and  scientific  harmonies  fur- 
nish rather  a  treat  to  a  well-trained 
ear,  than  nurture  to  unruly  passions. 
For  the  cultivation  of  music  in  its 
most  compUcated  and  pleasing  forms, 
the  opera  presents  theaptest  school. 
Except  the  oratorio,  none  other  is 
worthy  of  the  name.  Musical  de- 
velopment must  be  looked  for  in 
this  direction,  and  not  in  any  other. 
The  finest,  most  thorough,  most 
melodious,  and  most  intellectual 
progress  of  the  science  of  song  is 
only  to  be  found  on  the  operatic 
Rtage.  Music  being  deemed  in  itself 
hannless,  even  the  puritanic  Oom- 
well,  who  proscribed  the  ordinary 


theatre,  gave  his  licence  to  opera, 
because  it  'could  not  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  people.' 

Now  opera  is  music  and  music 
only.  No  one  hears  the  words, 
understands  the  words,  cares  for 
the  words.  It  is  refined,  exalted, 
expressive,  dramatic  music,  but  not 
the  drama  proper.  Milton  might 
almost  have  been  supposed  pro- 
phetic in  the  adaptation  of  his  de- 
scription to  the  artificial  combinations 
of  modem  concerted  music : — 

*  Notes  with  many  a  winding  bont, 
Of  UnkU  sweetDSfs  long  drawn  out 
With  wanioa  heed  and  giddy  conning; 
Tbe  melting  roloe  throogh  maies  mnnlng. 
Untwisting  aU  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  barmooy.' 

The  opera  has  had  its  vestals  as  well 
as  its '  I^unesauxCamelias.'  Madame 
Viardot  is  an  interesting  woman,  as 
well  as  a  clever  actress  and  singer. 
This  lady  came  out  in  the  days  of 
the  grand  singers  at  the  Italian 
Opera  in  London,  in  tbe  character  of 
Desdemona^  in  '  Otello,'  very  young, 
very  incomplete,  and  yet  conveying 
the  impression  that  she  was  one  who 
would  prove  a  masterful  artist,  and 
that  another  great  career  was  begun 
in  her.  As  the  play  proceeded,  her 
individual  character  came  out  with 
strength ;  fire,  courage,  accomplish- 
ment were  in  it — all  the  MaUbran 
with  something  besides.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  'La  Sonnambula'  after- 
wards under  untoward  circum- 
stances, and  after  every  part  had 
long  been  appropriated  by  living 
rivals,  but  her  triumph  was  reserved 
for  'Les  Huguenots.'  It  may  be 
doubted,  too,  whether  such  a  perfect 
representation  of  Gltick's  *Orfeo' 
ever  trod  the  stage  as  Madame 
Yiardot.  Her  voice  and  style  adapt 
themselves  to  a  wonderful  variety  of 
performance,  ancient  or  modem 
music— severe  or  florid,  sacred  or 
pro&ne,  tranquil  or  wild.  Except 
in  the  late  Sontag  no  such  variety 
exists. 

We  pass  over,  by  oonstnunt,  the 
name  of  many  other  deserving  artists, 
especially  avoiding  those  now  claim- 
ing the  suffirages  of  the  pubhc, 
recollections  rather  than  present 
impressions  being  our  theme. 

in.  presenting  only  a  few  of  the 
ladies  first,  rescrviDc:  a  notice  of  our 
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AN  ANSWER  (IN  ACEOSTIC)  TO  CHARADE  BY  K.  L., 
In  No.  VII.,  Vol.  II. 

TfTAVE  after  wave  daiiccil  liy  the  driftiiiR  l)oat, 
I  <    And  as  each  leapt  to  kiss  tbo  jewelled  baud 
Voluptuously  toyiiiR  with  the  spray, 
Knticeil  within  its  depths  the  fatal  ring. 
Eouut'il  from  his  dream  of  !ovc — so  wavemsg — 
Into  the  treacherous  Btream  tlie  lover  plunjied; 
Nor  e'er  rettimed— the  ring — the  piUaut's  heart — 
Gone,  gone  alike !  the  wave  a  tomb  for  boUi. 
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CITIES  I  had  seen,— until,  indeed, 
I  wafi  tired  of  them.  Alsolhad 
seen,  often  without  gieatlT  admiring, 
the  manners  of  men,  but  not  q^ 
Man,  In  Mona  I  had  never  been. 
It  n^ded,  therefore,  that  I  should 
be  off  at  once. 

I  thmst  a  clean  shirt  and  a  tooth- 
brash  into  my  carpet  bag,  and  ran 
as  &st  as  I  could.  That  rapid 
steamer  'The  Firefly'  was  adver- 
tised to  make  the  passage  from  Li- 
verpool to  the  island  (paddle-engines 
and  remorse  permitting)  evei^  day 
during  that  month  of  September  in 
about  five  hours  and  a  hidf,  starting 
punctually  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  the  hour  struck  as  I 
stepped  on  board  and  paid  my  pas- 
sage. 

Now  I  knew  I  should  be  sick. 
Scanty,  infinitesimally  scanty,  as  were 
my  marine  experiences,  that  much  I 
did  know.  I  may  say  that  if  ever 
man  set  himself  afloat  on  salt  water 
with  a  fall  conviction,  and  even  de- 
termination, that  he  would  be  sick, 
I  did.  I  remembered  a  certain  fish- 
ing excursion — off  Scarbro'  I  think 
— where  I  came  signally  to  grief. 
And  though  except  on  that  occa- 
sion I  had  never  been  a  mariner,  I 
had  once  subsequently  spent  half 
an  hour  looking  at  Turner's  pictures, 
and  been  obhged  to  leave  hastily 
owing  to  the  most  disagreeable  sen- 
sations in  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Once  actually  on  the  wave  again — 
once  really  bidding  to  my  native 
shore  good  morning— it  never  en- 
tered my  mind  that  I  could  escape 
sea-siclmess.  My  first  business, 
accordingly,  was  to  prepare  for  ii 

Wandering  about,  looking  for  a 
quiet  comer  where  I  might  be  un- 
happy witiiout  interruption,  I  found 
myself  at  the  helm,  with  only  one 
other  person  standing  by.  I  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked, 
'  Would  it  be  disagreeable  to  him  if 
I  should  sit  down  there  and  be  sick  T 
He  turned  and  pointed  silently  to  a 
brazen  inscription : — 

*BuB8engers  are  requested  not  to  speak  to  the 
Man  at  the  Wheel.' 

I  assured  him  that  though  I  did 


happen  to  be  there  at  that  partioular 
moment,  I  was  not  the  pezson  de- 
scribed* as '  the  man  at  tiie  wheel 
He  might  speak  to  me,  I  said,  with- 
out any  fear.  He  only  shook  his 
head  impatiently,  and  motioned  mo 
down. 

Walking  back,  I  observed  the  pas- 
sengers, pallid,  melancholy-looUng, 
setUing  tnemselves  in  such  positions 
as  were  best  attunable,  widi  little 
buckets  fixed  between  their  feet,  into 
which  they  were  intently  gazing. 
Others  were  leaning  over  the  bul- 
warks ri  think  some  one  called  them 
bulwarks^  engaged  (as  a  saturnine 
individual  explained  to  me)  in '  light- 
ening cargo,  for  we  were  now  fairly 
out  at  sea  and  the  waves  ran  high. 
It  was  probable,  he  added,  that  my 
assistance  would  be  requited  at  ths^ 
employment  soon.  Smiling  dismally 
I  soughta  bucket-naought,  however, 
without  success;  had  to  pace  the 
deck,  grumbling,  disconsolate,  buck- 
etless. 

Such  trials  might  have  disturbed 
a  more  equable  temper  than  mine. 
But  the  measure  was  not  yet  full. 
To  add  to  my  annoyance,  after  such 
elaborate  resignation,  I  was  not  sick 
one  moment,  going  or  returning. 

There  are  two  extremes  into  one 
or  other  of  which  we  travellers  who 
visit  strange  lands  axe  extremely  apt 
to  £a11.  Tne  first  is  that  of  suppos- 
ing everything  that  is  new  to  us  to 
be  also  new  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  we  ourselves  to  be  the  first  tra- 
veller with  any  talent  of  observation 
who  has  seen  the  particular  places 
through  which  we  happen  to  pass. 
The  opposite  error  is  that  of  affect- 
ing a  superiority  to  so  vulgar  a  pas- 
sion as  curiosity ; — of  visiting  places 
merely  to  say  that  we  have  been. 
For  my  part,  I  was  resolved  to  hold 
by  the  golden  mean ;— to  remember, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  it  was  now  a 
good  while  since  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
first  discovered,  and  that  a  many 
people  had  already  been  there ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  to  £ul  to 
make  some  £bw  '  observations '  and 
'remarks,'  if  only  to  sustain  my 
credit. 
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I  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  mak(3 
at  least  one  such  obsurvatiou  on  the 
voyage  out,  but  bad  little  exjxjcta- 
tion  of  a  favourable  chance.  1  had 
deliberated,  *  Would  it  be  worth 
while  saying  to  any  one,  that  I 
thought  sailing  in  one  direction  at 
sea  must  be  extremely  like  sailing 
in  another  direction?'  1  had  won- 
dered whether  there  was  any  chance 
of  our  missing  the  island  altogether 
jmd  steaming  straiglit  on  into  Bun- 
drum  Bay ;  and  whether,  in  such  an 
event,  there  would  be  any  extra 
charge  made  on  us.  I  had  con- 
cluded, at  last,  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  naming  to  anybody  either  my 
reflection  or  my  wonder. 

Then  I  watched  the  big  jelly- 
fishes  floating  by.  There  they  were, 
lazily  drifting  on  the  surface  of  the 
waves,  half  a  dozen  on  tliis  hand  or 
that  meeting  us  every  minute — 
floating  on  their  sides,  and  looking 
not  unlike  huge  mushrooms,  with 
apparently  eight  or  ten  stalks  pro- 
truding and  dangling  in  the  water. 

From  time  to  time  the  seagulls 
that  hung  al>ove,  flapping  their 
wings  so  noiselessly,  made  a  quick 
swoop,  dashed  into  the  water,  and 
emerged  with  their  struggling  prey. 

And  so  for  league  alter  league 
we  steamed  along,  and  I  had  well- 
nigh  gone  off  into  a  doze,  when  the 
twang  of  a  harp  and  the  voice  of  a 
child  behind  me  roused  my  attention. 

She  who  played  the  harp  was  a 
girl  of  about  fourteen ;  and  she  who 
sang  was  evidently  a  younger  sister, 
of  nine  or  ten. 

'  We  return,  we  retura,  we  rntaro  no  more ;' 

BO  ran  the  song,  and  the  little 
hinger  made  such  plaintive  melody, 
I  almost  wonderai  there  was  no 
tear  in  her  dark  bright  eye.  An 
elder  brother  stood  by  and  joined  in 
unison,  an  octave  lower;  while  an 
old  man,  who  seemed  head  of  the 
party,  growled  away  in  the  bass. 

'  Poor  little  bird,'  thought  I  (soli- 
loquizing after  the  manner  of  a  more 
&motU3  sentimental  traveller), '  who 
knowswhat  thy  wishmay  be?  May- 
hap thou  hast  made  this  trip  so 
often,  from  Donglaa  to  Liverpool 
and  back  again — mayhap  thou  hast 
simg  thy  httle  songs  so  often  to  ears 
that  heeded   not— mayhap  eo  few 


crumbs  are  thro^^Ti  to  thee  for  thy 
singing,  that  thou  heartily  wishest 
there  were  truth  in  thy  song,  that 
thou  mightest  indeed  *'  return  no 
more,"  but  remain  a  happy  little 
child  in  some  poor  cottage  home.' 

The  song  ended  while  I  mused 
in  this  way,  and  for  a  moment  there 
wa«  silence.  It  was  broken  by  a 
snuffy  person  at  my  elbow,  who  gave 
the  cliild  a  penny  and  demanded  an 
encore.  The  child  passed  the  penny 
to  the  old  man,  who  motioned  her  to 
begin  her  song  afresh. 

'  But,  surely,'  I  said, '  you  do  not 
allow  an  encore  of  a  pathetic  song?' 

He  answered  that  they  must  needs 
sing  as  they  were  asked.  I  looked 
at  him  as  he  spoke,  and  liked  him 
not.  A  hard,  selfish  man,  whose 
countenance  said  plainly  that  so  long 
as  he  could  make  those  children 
support  him,  he  cared  for  nothing 
more.  That  was  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  arrived  in  an  instant,  I 
walked  away,  and  mused  on  their 
sad  lot  for  the  next  half-hour. 

At  about  the  end  of  that  time  I 
was  passing  the  open  cabin  door, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  laughter 
frombeneatli.  As  I  paced  backwards 
and  forwards  I  continued  to  hear 
this  merriment,  and  at  last  I  thought, 
as  the  cabins  were  free  to  all,  I  might 
step  down  and  share  it. 

It  was  from  the  singing  children 
whose  hard  fate  1  had  been  so 
piteously  bewailing.  The  httle  one 
laughed  the  loudest  She  had  her 
arms  round  the  old  man's  nock,  and 
was  snatehing  a  kiss  from  him  as  I 
entered.  They  were  alone  in  the 
cabin,  and  were  eating  their  dinner — 
a  poor  dinner  I  saw  at  a  glance,  but 
the  old  man  had  given  the  younger 
children  all  the  better  portions. 

'  Now  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both!* 

I  said,  advancing,  and  added  to  my- 
self, '  May  the  foul  fiend  fly  away 
with  the  science  of  physiognomy, 
and  with  me  too,  if  ever  I  place  fedtii 
in  it  again !'  The  old  man  rose  as  I 
spoke,  bowed  to  me  politely,  and 
sat  down  again. 

'  Ton  have  the  best  of  sauce  to 
your  food,  my  friend,'  said  I ;  '  con- 
tentment and  a  merry  heart  are  more 
than  half  the  meal. 
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He  answered,  half  singiiig,  half 
speaking — 

*0a  pent  Men  manger  nns  nappe:' 

and  the  girls  tcx)k  np  the  note  and 
carolled  in  choros — 

*!«>  gnenx.  Ice  goeax. 
8ont  lee  gene  heoreuz, 
lie  iTatment  entre  eux ;' 

to  whom  again,  rather  than  to  me, 
he  saogj '  Trae,  true,  my  darlings'-— 

'  Ceet  ramour,  qui  rend  Tie! te, 
A  1a  peavreU{  qui  riu' 

'  And  if  the  little  god  dines  with 
yon  here  to-day/  I  said, '  may  I  not 
also  be  one  of  the  party  ?'  And  as  I 
spoke  I  seated  myself  amongst  them, 
tmd  placed  on  the  table  some  refresh- 
ments I  had  provided. 

*  He  is  always  of  our  party,'  said 
the  father,  '  and  you  are  welcome, 
toa' 

'But  you  are  not  French,  good 
sir?'  I  asked. 

'  Not  French,'  he  rephed— he  was 
a  Manxman  bom. 

'And  the  children,'  I  went  on, 
'  were  they — were  they — '  (I  was  at 
a  loss  for  the  word  and  had  to  pause). 
"Were  they— Manganese?'  at  last  I 
said  (thinking  I  had  found  it\ 

'They  were  his  children,  he  re- 
plied, '  and  were  all  bom  in  the 
island.'  He  added,  smiling,  that 
Manx  children  were  not  described 
as  Manganese.  They  had  all  tra- 
velled much,  he  said,  as  minstrels  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  there  they 
had  learnt  many  French  songs,  and 
to  speak  the  language  as  their  own. 

I  sat  and  chatted  with  them  gaily 
till  the  increased  noise  overhead  ap- 
prised us  we  were  in  Douglas  Bay. 
I  hpd  never  met  with  truer  courtesy ; 
I  had  never  seen  more  honest  cheer- 
fulness and  contentment  in  any  rank 
of  life.  I  parted  from  them  as  from 
old  friends.        

They  were  preparing  to  land  us 
in  boats.  It  was  too  rough  for  the 
packet  to  approach  the  pier. 

The  high  hills  in  the  background 
right  before  us,  the  little  town  at 
their  feet,  the  Tower  of  Befoge  stand- 
ing boldly  out  in  the  bay— all  these 
combined  to  produce  a  panorama 
that  impressed  me. 

The  water,  too,  though  so  rough, 
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we  could  see  when  in  the  boats  to  be 
clear  as  crystal,  bright  as  a  sea  of 
molten  glass,  green  as  the  emerald : 
at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  beneath  us 
the  peb  Dles'were  so  visible  we  almost 
thought  to  touch  them. 

As  I  stepped  on  the  pier  an  elderly 
female,  respectably  dressed,  advanced 
and  presented  a  card  to  me  :— 


Mn.  Cramp, 
18,  Marine  Road. 
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Now  I  have  a  great  aversion  to 
toutei'8  of  every  description,  so, 
thrusting  back  her  caid,  I  said 
gruffly, '  No,  I  didn't  want  lodgings,' 
and  vralked  off. 

Mrs.  Crump  evidently  knew  better. 
She  kept  dose  to  me,  entreating 
'  Would  my  honour  please  to  look  at 
her  apartments  T 

*  No,  no,  I  had  only  one  day  to 
stay,  and  I  was  going  to  the  hotel,' 
and  I  increased  my  pace  as  I  spoke. 

'  But  the  hotels  were  all  very  oad,' 
she  said,  still  trotting  along  by  my 
side ; '  would  my  honour  condescend 
to  go  with  her  son  who  would  show 
me  her  house  ?'  This  son  of  whom 
she  spoke  seemed  to  have  sprung 
out  of  the  ground  at  his  mother's 
signal.  Hewas  standing  at  my  other 
elbow — a  fine-looking,  chubby-fisiced 
little  fellow. 

Thinking  that  I  could  more  easily 
evade  him  than  his  mother,  my 
honour  said, '  Well,  well,  I  would  go 
with  him,  llien.'  Mi's.  Crump  ran 
back  to  look  for  another  customer, 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight, 
I  told  the  boy  he  had  better  go  c^r 
her.  He  assured  me  he  durst  not 
lose  sight  of  me  or  go  home  without 
me,  so  in  sheer  pity  to  the  lad  I  had 
to  go  home  with  him. 

Marine  Boad  I  found  was  full  of 
'  apartments/  and  I  was  told  more 
than  once  as  we  passed  the  doors  of 
rival  estabhshments,  that  I '  should 
get  very  bad  lodgings  where  that 
httle  boy  was  taking  me.' 

In  another  minute,  however,  I 
was  in  the  house,  with  a  door  shut 
behind  me.  And  a  very  good,  clean, 
comfortable  house  it  was  too,  with  a 
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Fling  little  Ix-'drooni  lookini:  on  to 
the  Kca,  and  a  pKxl  sittiuL'-room 
l^encath  it.  So  attcr  hr'wi  ]);i!jivrr  1 
made  a  tbmial  siirrHnlt-r  t)f  myself 
and  my  CiU'^iut  )'at;  to  ]^lrs.  Crimip'i> 
giirrisou.  

Mrs,  ("Jrump  hcrst  If  canic  in  di- 
rectly after  with  a  hi'ly  and  pntle- 
man  whom  1  reeo^'iii/.rvl  at  onre,  wo 
having  come  by  tlie  pru-kc  t  toirvther; 
so  wo  nia<lo  a  party  and  joined  at 
t(>a,  ^Irs.  Crnni])  ])residnig,  aiul 
Johnny,  her  son,  hovering  ahc.ut  lus 
feuj>oninmerary. 

After  tea,  1  walked  ont,  though  it 
was  almost  dark,  ascende^l  tlie  hills 
and  atUnired  the  view,  what  1  could 
SCO  of  it,  R5a\Nard  and  landward; 
I)cnetrated  the  streets  of  the  town 
and  did  not  julmire  anything  about 
tliem,  except  the  ingenuity  with 
"which  they  appearal  to  have  K^eu 
contrived  to  puzzle  the  stranger.  I 
concluded,  howeviT,  that  they  liad 
tx)en  thus  constructed  ex])res.sly  for 
the  convenience  of  gentlemen  en- 
gaged ill  the  *  fair  trade  *  when  chased 
by  the  collectors  of  Her  Majesty 's  re- 
venue. 

I  bought  wine,  bought  cigai*fi, 
bought  eau-de-c^)logne,  bought  a 
pack  of  cards  for  fourpencc,  bouglit 
lots  of  things  for  which  1  had  no 
use  at  all,  merely  because  they  were 
duty  free. 

Theu  with  my  ix)ckets  filled  I  was 
wondering  how  I  should  find  my 
way  back  to  Mrs.  Crump's,  when 
some  one  touched  my  arm,  and 
looking  down  I  saw  it  was  Johnny. 
He  piloted  mo  home,  and  feeling 
tired  I  went  soon  to  bed. 

We  were  quite  a  large  party  at 
breakfast — nigh  a  dozen.  I  pro- 
pounded the  question,  '  How  shall  a 
man  who  has  only  one  day  at  his 
disposal  spend  his  time  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  to  the  best  advantage  T 

There  were  as  many  different 
answers  as  guests  at  the  table. 

'  Go  by  coach  to  Ramsey.* 

'  Hire  a  saddle-horse  and  go  to 
Oajstle  Eufihin.' 

'  Stay  at  Douglas  and  take  walks 
in  the  vicinity  to  Kirkbradden,  &c.* 

'Go  to  Goddard  Crovan's  stone 
where  Alice  met  Juhan  Peveril.' 
(This  was  from  the  young  lady  who 
came  over  with  me,  and  whom  I  had 


()lv<  rved  t()  Ix'  re.i  ling  '  Peveril  of 
the  Peak'  all  thi-  \\ay.) 

*  Take  XW  'bus  t<)  (.'astletown.' 

*  (tO  to  Terl  and  se<'  the  ruins.* 

*  Take  a  boat  iukI  sail  round  the 
Lslan<L' 

*  Take  a  l^lloon  and  flv  over  it.' 
To  stem  thetornnt  of  suggestion, 

I  asked,  '  Where  is  SodorV 

jSoIhhIv  know.  One  recolL'^etod 
that  the  bishop's  title  was  '  of  Sodor 
and  Man,'  but  it  luul  never  occurred 
to  him  that  there  rc^dly  might  1k) 
sneli  a  i»laee.  Another  thought  it 
was  in  the  Hebrides,  being  the  cor- 
ru]ited  name  of  a  cathe^iral  that  for- 
merlv  stcKKl  on  a  nx'kv  islet  there, 
and  was  dedicate -d  to  Saint  Soter 
(2o)n7p),  or  the  Holy  Saviour. 

Jn  that  case,  and  indeed  in  any 
case,  it  seemed  plain  enough  I  could 
not  go  to  Sod(n-,  so  I  determined  to 
go  by  coach  to  Peel,  taking  Kirk- 
bradden on  my  way  home  agiiin. 


'  And  th.at/  said  the  driver,  after 
wo  had  fairly  crossed  the  backlwr.o 
of  the  island  and  were  getting  well 
through  the  journey,  during  which 
he  had  pointed  out  everytliiiig  he 
thought  of  interest  — '  and  that  is 
Tynwald  Mount,  where  the  laws  of 
the  island  are  read  over  in  public 
everj^  year.* 

It  was  the  little  artificial  mound 
which  has  been  descrilxxl,  I  suppose, 
as  often  as  the  isUmd  itself.  The 
turf  steps  leading  up  to  it  on  every 
side  were  as  clean  and  well  defined 
as  if  it  were  a  work  of  that  year  only, 
instead  of  dating,  as  some  think, 
from  the  days  of  the  Druids. 

'TjTiwald  Mount,*  I  re])eated, 
'  where  fair-haired  William  Chiistian, 
the  traitor-martjT  was  judged.* 

*  And  yonder  is  Hango  Hill,  where 
the  party  was  shot/  continued  the 
driver. 

*  Now,  what  may  l)e  your  opim'on 
of  the  party,*  I  inquired ;  '  was  he 
rightly  shot,  or  not  rightly  ?* 

'  Well,'  he  rephed,  giving  a  pro- 
fessional cut  at  the  ears  of  the  off 
horse,  '  seeing  as  how  it  was  nar 
upon  two  hundred  years  since  the 
poor  gen*lmaii,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
was  shot  so  effectually,  it  did  not 
much  matter  either  to  me  or  the 
gen'lman  what  anybody  thought 
about  it  now.* 
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He  "was  evidently  shy  of  being 
drawn  out  Still  I  represented  that 
an  interest  was  felt  in  the  sabject  as 
a  matter  of  history,  and  that  he 
being  constantly  on  the  spot,  and 
hearing  the  oonyersation  of  intel- 
ligent strangers  abomt  it  was  a 
proper  person  to  give  an  opi- 
nion. 

'  Well/  he  said,  '  that  were  right 
enough,  and  parties  as  came  wi'  hun 
did  talk  about  it  pretfcy  often,  that 
were  right  enough  too;  but  then, 
some  on  them  would  be  all  for  the 
old  Countess  of  Darby,  the  Lathom 
House  Countess  as  they  called  her, 
and  these  would  call  this  William 
Dhone,  or  William  Christian,  whalr 
eyer  his  name  were,  a  thorough  scoun- 
drel, and  say  he  ought  to  have  bin 
hanged,  and  drawed,  and  quartered, 
as  well  as  shot.  Then,  other  some 
would  be  all  for  Christian,  and  dead 
agin  the  Countess,  calling  him  a 
martin  and  what  not,  and  her  a 
right-down  she-deyil.  For  him, 
he  thought,  frev  all  he  heem,  they 
were  bom  on  them  retflar  game,  and 
did  the  best  they  could  for  their  own 
sides.  The  Countess,  ho  thought, 
was  game  enough  to  have  bin  Em- 
press of  Boosha,  instead  of  Queen, 
as  they  called  her,  in  a  bit  of  a  i)en- 
fold  like  that  'un.  Then  too  the 
gen'lmon ;  wasn't  Ae  gome  to  pin  a 
bit  of  white  paper  on  his  weskit  that 
the  soldiers  might  take  good  aim  at 
his  heart?  He  thought  that  was 
about  the  gamest  thing  as  ever  he 
heem  on,  and,  for  him,  if  he  had 
bin  one  of  that  firing  party  he  could 
not  have  aimed  yery  steady  at  that 
bit  of  white  paper.  Leastways  not 
so  steady  as  he  could  lift  a  glass  of 
beer  to  his  mouth  if  he  had  the 
chance.' 

I  assured  him  that  I  should  at 
once  test  the  steadiness  of  his  hand 
(though  not  by  asking  him  to  fire  at 
my  waistcoat),  for  as  he  spoke  we 
mounted  the  crown  of  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, and  there  beneath  us  lay  the 
rude  fishing  huts  of  Peeltown.  To 
the  left  rose  the  Kirk  Jarmyn  moun- 
tains. Straight  in  ironi,  and  oyer- 
looking  the  little  town,  stood  the 
rock  of  Holm  Peel,  covered  with  tho 
ruined  glories  of  castle,  and  temple, 
and  tower,  of  which  the  pride  had 
long   sinoe   gone   to   the   ground. 


Beyond  all,  and  encircling  all,  was 
the  expanse  of  bluest  azure  sea. 

So  soon  as  the  coachman  had 
satisfied  me  that  he  had  really  a 
very  steady  hand,  I  walked  straight 
to  the  ferry  for  the  castle. 

'  And  iliis,'  I  said  aloud,  as  I 
stepped  out  of  the  ferry-boat,  and 
passed  through  the  dark,  massive 
archway,  'this  is  the  place  which 
the  enchanter  of  Abbotsford  has 
made  his  own,  though  his  eye  never 
rested  on  it*  This  is  the  place 
which  thousands  have  visited,  that 
they  might  see  the  scenes  he  drew, 
though  he  himself  visited  them  not. 
These  are  the  walls  that  held  stoat- 
hearted  Charlotte  of  Derby  and  her 
e£feminate  son.  Perhaps  tiiat  is  the 
broken  stair  down  which  Fenella 
took  her  perilous  leap,  and  these  the 
passages  along  which  the  Moddy 
Dhoo,  the  fiend  dog,  took  its  nightly 
walk,  and  where * 

The  voice  of  one  at  my  elbow 
begged  my  pardon  and  assured  me 
I  was  mistaken.  The  passage  I 
alluded  to  was  at  some  distance,  and 
if  I  would  walk  with  him,  he  would 
be  happy  to  show  it  me. 

He  was  a  big,  stout,  much  be- 
whiskered  man,  dressed  in  semi- 
military  jbshion,  and  spoke  in  a 
rather  piping  tone,  as  if  his  voice 
were  sadly  too  small  for  his  body. 

I  informed  him  that  any  of  the 
passages  would  answer  my  purpose 
quite  well  enough,  and  therefore,  I 
tanked  him,  I  would  not  trouble 
him. 

'  Just  as  I  pleased,'  he  answered, 
in  a  somewhat  injured  way;  'he 
was  the  guide,  but  certainly  the 
place  was  free  to  all.  When  he 
walked  round  with  visitors,  giving 
them  every  information,  visitors 
gave  him  what  they  thought  proper. 
Still  visitors  were  at  liberty  to  walk 
alone  if  they  preferred  it.'  He 
added  in  a  marked  manner  that 
'  he  was  an  invalid.' 

I  expressed  my  sympathy  with 
him  and  hoped  that  his  ailment  was 
nothing  serious.  'Was  it  lus  lungs?' 
I  asked. 

He  thanked  me.  He  was  in  per- 
fect health,  he  said.    He  hod  used 
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the  word  invalid  *in  its  military 
sense.' 

Mv  idea  of  'its  military  sense' 
was  very  vai^e,  but  I  said  /  Oh,  in- 
deed/ and  was  moving  off. 

He  moved  with  me  and  began  his 
recitation,  ore  rotundo. 

'The  Castle  of  Sodor  or  Holm- 
Peel,  within  whose  precincts  we  now 
stand ' 

*  But  is  tliis  Sodor  ?'  I  interrupt- 
ed, briskly. 

*  Certainly,'  he  replied,  the  castle 
was  usually  called  Peel  or  Holm- 
Peel,  but  it  had  also  the  name  of 
Sodor ;  or  more  properly  he  thought 
Sodor  was  the  name  of  the  rock  itr 
self  rather  than  of  any  one  structure 
upon  it. 

I  resolved  that  whether  right  or 
wrong  /  would  call  it  Sodor  thence- 
forward. 

The  invalid  began  again  much 
more  deliberately  than  before. 

'The  Castle  of  Sodor  or  Hohn- 
Peel,  within  whose  precincts  we  now 
stand,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded * 

*  I  will  take  it  for  granted,'  I  said, 
*  that  it  was  founded,  as  I  find  it 
liere,  but  permit  me,  my  friend,' 
( and  I  shpped  into  his  hand  what 
I '  thought  proper,')  '  permit  me  to 
wander  about  for  an  hour  or  two 
tilone.' 

There  was  a  look  of  sublime  pity 
in  his  eye  as  he  bowed,  left  me,  and 
wont  to  meet  some  fresh  visitors. 


The  rock  of  Sodor,  rising  sheer 
out  of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  some 
hundred  feet,  seems  as  if  designed 
by  nature  for  one  of  her  own  im- 
pregnable festnesses.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  of  Man 
only  by  a  strong,  artificial  wall, 
broad  enough  to  serve  as  a  footpath 
to  those  who  are  not  subject  to  ver- 
tigo. At  high  water  the  waves 
wash  the  foot  of  this  wall  on  each 
-side,  and  the  rock  becomes  a  minor 
island.  The  surface  of  it  comprises 
an  area  of  about  two  acres  shut  in 
all  round  by  a  double  wall  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  slate  stone,  &oed  at 
the  comers  and  parapets  by  a  soft 
red  sandstone,  which,  in  common 
with  the  walls  themselves,  is  greatly 
decayed.  Within  these  walls  are 
more  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 


than  we  could  find  in  many  an 
Knglish  county.  Here  there  is  the 
first  Christian  church  built  in  con- 
nection with  the  island,  two  other 
churches,  a  cathedral,  a  bishop's 
palace,  a  fortress  of  the  old  Earls 
of  Derby,  subterranean  dungeons, 
a  tumulus,  a  round  tower,  frag- 
ments of  buildings  supposed  to  have 
been  sacred  to  unknown  gods;  in 
fact,  enough  to  satisfy  a  reason- 
able archax)logist  for  a  full  twelve- 
month. 

After  exploring  every  accessible 
comer  I  seated  myself  on  the  high- 
est point  of  the  rock,  ate  luncheon, 
and  remained  there  a  while  ruminat- 
ing and  digesting. 

Then,  passing  down  to  the  shingly 
beach  beneath,  I  i)erchod  myself  on 
a  detached  mass  of  granite  aud 
mused  like  IHarius  over  Carthage,  or 
like  another  person  whom  essay- 
writers  are  determined  never  to 
leave  alone,  but  to  whom  I  will  only 
allude  as  a  certain  gentleman  who 
is  to  come  from  a  certain  distant 
island,  and,  sitting  on  the  broken 
arch  of  a  certain  bridge,  muse  over 
the  ruins  of  a  certain  city; — like 
these,  I  say,  I  reflected  on  the  muta- 
tions of  the  work  of  man  and  the 
inmiutability  of  the  works  of  his 
Maker. 

Before  me,  and  at  my  feet,  tlie 
strong  waves  burst  clear  and  fresh  ^ 
as  on  the  morning  when  the  Maker 
first  poured  them  from  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  The  sea  birds  floated 
lazily  in  the  storm,  sometimes  riding 
over  the  breast  of  the  wave  as  it 
came  rolling  in — sometimes  taking 
the  directer  way  of  swimming 
through  it  from  trough  of  sea  to 
trough  of  sea — sometimes  pursuing 
the  &he8  in  their  own  element,  ap- 
parently as  much  at  home  beneath 
the  water  as  above  it ;  diving  with 
the  same  easy  motion  of  the  wings 
as  that  with  which  they  clave  the 
rarer  liquid  air ;  the  water  so  pure 
that  I  could  see  their  progress 
beneath  it  for  immense  distances. 

Through  unknown  thousands  of 
years,  I  reflected,  had  these  birds 
and  such  as  they  pursued  their  prey, 
and  lived  their  free,  joyous  life,  and 
died,  unchanged  in  type  or  habit 
Through  so  many  thousands  of  years 
had  this  rock  borne  the  buffeting  of 
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the  iinielenting  sea  and  stood  un- 
moved. 

Those  Eionuments  which  crowned 
its  head,  in  oompanson  with  the 
time  at  which  its  foundations  weano 
laid,  were  builded  bat  as  yesterday. 
All  the  art  that  man  possessed  was 
lavished  on  them  that  they  might 
endure  for  eyer;  and  now  thero 
was  not  amongst  them  one  habitable 
comer. 

Only  in  this  might  we  triumph. 
That  here  had  been  the  battle- 
ground between  the  fiJse  fiuth  and 
tiie  true,  and  here  as  everywhere 
the  true  had  prevailed.  Here,  as 
at  lona,  had  shone,  as  brave  old 
Johnson  said,  '  a  light  in  a  dark 
age,'  and  hence  had  been  'derived 
ibe  benefits  oi  knowledge,  and  the 
blessings  of  religi<m.'  Here  had 
been  fixed  the  outworks  <^  a  civi- 
lization which  had  never  retreated. 
These  ruins  were  the  abandoned 
stepping-stcoies  left  in  a  maioh  that 
bad  led  only  to  victory. 

Hy  last  view  of  the  place  was 
taken  from  the  summit  of  that  spur 
of  the  Ehrk  Jarmyn  hills  wmch 
rises  imme^jiately  from  the  shore. 
Looking  from  that  mount  of  vision 
the  ro&  was  almost  beneath  my 
feet,  and  in  the  ftr  distance  I  could 
trace  the  dim  outline  <^  Uie  Irish 
coast,  and,  more  clearly,  the  hills  of 
Scotland. 

Thence  I  had  to  make  all  speed 
to  save  the  coach  for  Douglas. 

Eirkbradden  is  about  two  or  two 
and  a  hidf  miles  from  Douglas,  and 
as  the  coach  passed  I  dismounted, 
that  I  might  see  it  and  thence  walk 
home.  To  any  one  who  proposes  to 
write  a  second  'Elegy'  I  would  com- 
mend this  churchyard  in  preference 
to  any  other  that  I  know.  It  is  the 
resJijEed  ideal  of  rural  peace  and 
simplicity,  and  there  the  rude  fore- 
&therB  sleep  so  closely  that  no  room 
is  left  for  their  rude  descendants. 

I  looked  round  the  tombs  and  saw 
an  that  visitors  usually  go  to  see. 
There  was  an  old  slab  afiBzed  to  the 
church  wall  by  a  former  vicar  in  his 
own  lifetime  to  his  own  memory, 
that  he  might  be  sure  the  inscrip- 
tion was  satisfactory.  A  postscript 
had  been  added  some  ten  years 
afterwards  to  rooord  the  reverend 


gentleman's  decease.  There  were 
old  stone  crosses  with  Runic  inscrip- 
tions. There  was  a  lofty  obelisk, 
exceeding  ugly,  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  Murray  femily.  There 
were  remembrancers  of  human 
pride  and  human  littleness  all  over. 
But  I  did  not  see  the  particukur 
tomb  I  was  seeking. 

As  I  entered  tiie  gates  I  had  no- 
ticed a  venerable  figure  employed  in 
renovating  one  of  the  tombstones 
with  his  pony  feeding  beside  hhn, 
and  I  had  said  within  myself, '  Tis 
Old  Mortalily  rediviviu,*  On  step- 
ping up  to  bun  now  I  saw,  however, 
that  though  he  had  a  chisel  to  touch 
up  the  obliterated  letters,  his  em- 
ployment was  that  of  repainting  the 
mscription. 

I  asked  him 'Gould  he  tell  me 
where  Martin  the  painter  lay  buried  ?* 
'  There  had  never  been  any  painter 
in  that  neighbourhood,'  he  said, 
'but  himself,  and  Thompson  and 
Williams,  for  the  last  thirty  years.' 

'  Martin  was  not  a  house-painter,* 
I  explained,  '  he  painted  pictures.' 

'  Well  now,  he  thought  he  recol-» 
lected  some  one  of  that  name  who 
came  and  died  at  Mr.  Wilson's  in 
Douglas,  and  was  buried  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  tomb  over  at  the  new 
cemetery.' 

I  found  the  new  cemetery  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance,  lying 
bleak,  unshelterBd,  exposed  to  the 
searching  blast  But  I  sought  in 
vain  amongst  the  few  monumental 
stones  for  any  inscription  to  the  me- 
mory of  Martin.  Alarge  tomb  was, 
however,  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
one  witfadn  which  he  was  interred. 

I  mused  sadly  as  I  walked  away 
on  the  futile  aspirations  after  iiEune 
which  had  characterised  the  femily  (tf 
Martins.  Jonathan  tried  the  plan 
of  setting  fire  to  York  Minster,  and 
got  himself  confined  for  life  as^  a 
lunatic.  Another  brother,  it  is  said, 
claimed  the  credit  of  h&ig  the  ori- 
ginal designer  of  Stephenson's  High 
Level  Bridge  at  ifewcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  gnawed  his  heart  with 
envy  that  he  was  not  reckoned  a 
great  engineer.  The  third  brother, 
John,  painted  thunder  and  lightning 
pictures,  would  excel  Michael  An- 
gelo  in  sublimity,  reared  gorgeous 
piUaces  on  canvas,  and,  dying  ik  last 
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amongst  stiangeis,  had  not  in  death 
ev0n  a  grave  that  we  can  call  his 
own,  but  sleeps  in  a  borrowed  tomb 
with  no  word  of  sapeisciiption. 

Old  Mortality,  whom  I  had  left  in 
the  churchyard,  overtook  me  in  my 
walk  to  Douglas  and  rode  by  my 
side. 

I  asked  him  if  he  were  one  of  the 
aborigines,  and  he  replied  that  he 
was  not;  ho  had  come  over  from 
Liverpool  one-and-thirty  years  be* 
fore. 

*  Oh/  I  said, '  not  quite  ab  origine, 
certainly ;  but  long  enough,  no 
doubt,  for  you  to  have  leamt  every 
foot  of  Ihe  island.' 

He  understood  none  of  my  pedan- 
try, but  answered  that  on  the  day 
following  his  first  arrival  he  spent 
an  hour  in  Feeltown,  and  went 
thence  to  Castletown,  whero  he  re- 
mained that  nightt.  On  the  next 
day  he  returned  to  Douglas,  and 
ham  that  time  he  had  never  been 
more  than  three  or  fbmr  miles  away 
fiom  Douglas.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  I  had  seen  moie  of  the  island 
than  he  had.  He  took  no  interest, 
he  added,  in  aught  but  just  his  own 
businoRs. 

-  '  Did  he  never  read  the  newspa- 
pers?' I  asked. 
*  Never,'  said  he. 

I  ventured  as  fmoes  of  inftnonar 
Mon  to  tell  him  that  we  had  had  a 
war  with  Bussia,  and  a  great  mu- 
tmy  in  India ;  but  as  he  seemed  to 
have  the  vagneet  noiJons  where 
these  oonntnes  wero  he  did  notxmr- 
sne  the  subjects. 

Then  I  tried  him  with  the  maiv 
riage  of  the  Princess  Boyal,  but  had 
some  trouble  to  make  him  believe 
it.  Having,  however,  at  last  con- 
vinced him  that  it  wa»  *  great  iksl, 
of  happy  issue,  he  ejaculated,  'Lord, 
and  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  we 
had  the  bonfirw  for  the  ooronatioB!' 
My  heavt  smote  me  to  pzaetise  on 
such  simplicity,  coming  as  I  did 
i^com  the  oM  gnsveyam  and  the 
older  ruins ;  but  it  n  my  evil  genius 
to  jest,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
'  Are  theiTO  maay  ChiisliaiD»  in  tito 
Mhnd?*  I  aiAed,  grsfely. 

He  paused  for  a  moment^  and 
answered,  'He  thought  there  were 
a  good  few.'  Then  he  pemsed  B/gm, 


and  said, '  At  least  he  hoped  there 
were.'  And  finally  there  stole  into 
his  face  an  expression,  as  it  were,  of 
some  faintest  suspicion  of  a  joke ;  and 
he  added  that  '  he  believed  Paganism 
had  been  abolished  this  hundred 
years  or  more.' 

I  assured  him  that  I  believed  so 
too ;  and  as  we  spoke  we  came  to  a 
turning,  where  he  parted  from  me 
with  a  cheery  *  Good-night' 

I  was  exposed  to  a  brisk  fire  oi 
question  and  cross-question  at  Mrs. 
Crump's,  after  supper.    One  elderly 
gentleman,  with   a   partially  bald 
head,  on  which  the  little  hair  that 
was  left  absolutely  stood  on  end 
with  inquisitiveness,  was   particu- 
larly hard  upon  me.    He  held  a 
memorandum-book  and  pencil  in  his 
hand,  and  said  he  wished  to  compare 
notes  with  me.     AVhea  I  replied 
that  I  had  made  no  notes,  he  hardly 
cared  to  conceal  the  mean  opinion 
he  had  of  me.    Still  he  questioned 
me  as  to  the  impressions  which  had 
been  produced  on  my  mind  by  the 
state  of  agriculture  in  the  island; 
as  to  my  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the 
herring  fisheries ;  as  to  my  estimate 
oi  the  population ;  as  to  my  appro- 
val or  disapproval  of  native  customs; 
88  to  indigenous  animal  and  vege- 
table productions ;  and  in  all  cases  I 
had  to  answer  with  a  plea  of  igno- 
rance.   In  reply  to  his  last  query,  it 
is  true,  I  ssod,  'Of  the  vegetable 
productions  of  this  island  I  have 
tasted  only  two— the  first,  namely, 
potatoes,  I  tiiink  passably  good ;  the 
second,  namely,  dgars,  I  pronounce 
decidedly  had.'    1^  examiner  here- 
xcpom  gave  me  upas  knpracticable 
or  imbedfo,  and  nid  good-night 

After  he  had  left  ua,  there  re- 
mained, besides  myself  a  whist 
party,  to  whom  I  had  lent  my  cards, 
and  who  weie  quite  absorbed  in 
them ;  Mok  Crump,  whose  business 
it  was  to  see  that  the  fire  was  stirred, 
bat  not  stined  too  much;  and  the 
gentlemm  who  had  taken  tea  witia 
me  the  nighi  before.  The  lady  who 
had  aoeompanied  him  had  retired 
seode  time  previously,  and  he  had 
for  the  last  ho«r  been  sitting  solitary, 
and  appacentlynowing  sentimental 
over  Ins  wine.  He  now  firatemized 
with  me  in  a  truly  affectionate  man- 
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ner ;  told  mo  his  name  was  James; 
and  asked  if  he  might  call  me 
William,  to  which  I  consented.  He 
was  also  kind  enough  to  offer  to  ran 
with  me,  leap  wi&  me,  box  with 
me,  or  sing  with  me  for  a  wager. 

I  had  to  admit  that  I  was  unhap- 
pily so  imperfectly  educated  as  to 
be  deficient  in  eveiy  one  of  these 
accomplishments;  but  said  that  I 
should  be  delighted  to  hear  him 
sing.  That  he  would  do  at  once,  he 
answered,  and  vowed  that  so,  too, 
should  I  before  the  night  was  over. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  was  a  sort 
of  pastoral  which  we  swains  (James 
and  1— arcades  ambo)  performed,  so 
I  head  it 

ECLOOA. 

James,    William.  Mrs,  Crump. 

James  began  it  by  stating,  in  a 
really  melodious  voice,  that  mom, 
noon,  and  night,  where'er  he  might 
be,  ever  of  me  he  was  fondly  dream- 
ing— ever  of  me :  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  my  gentle  voice  his  spirit 
could  cheer  imder  drcumstanoes  of 
the  greatest  possible  discomfort. 

Despite  my  protestations,  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  now,  but  that  I 
should  sing.  '  Mrs.  Gmmp/ he  said, 
*  should  be  the  judge  of  our  singing ; 
and  the  prize  to  him  who  sang  best 
shoald  be  his  -pipe.  If  I  lose,'  he 
went  on^ ' adieu,  my  polished  pipe! 
— ^my  meerschaum  pipe,  adieu  t' 
He  laid  it  on  the  table  as  he  spoke, 
and  a  very  dirty  one  it  was.  I 
assured  him  he  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  of  losing  it  He  re- 
lied that  '  he  saw  I  bad  a  singing 
eye,  and  he  expected  I  should  win.' 

At  length  I  rose,  bnt  not  to  rung. 
Bemg  of  an  original  torn  of  mind, 
and  delighting  in  novels,  I  nid 
that '  my  name  was  not  William,  as 
be  had  supposed,  but  Nortfol  (wMsb, 
again,  it  is  not),  and  thai  on  the 
(£rampifla  Hills  my  &tliar  (who,  I 
dare  say,  was  never  north  of  Todc 
in  his  hjfe)  fed  his  flocks.'  I  pro- 
longed my  lemariDB  in  a  similar 
strun  fer  some  TmnteiK  and  then 
sat  down, 

James  agAJn  took  up  the  song, 
and  made  &eA  harmmigr*  He  in- 
vited me  to  come  where  his  love  lay 
dreaming,  dneaming  the  happy 
faouiB  away.     He  desiied  that  I 


would  come  with  a  lute,  oome  with 
a  lay;  which  I  pronounced  both  ab- 
surd and  indeli^te,  for  at  least  three 
reasons— first,  there  was  no  lute  in 
the  house,  if  one,  indeed,  in  Douglas, 
or  the  whole  island;  next,  I  had 
repeatedly  expressed  myself  unequal 
to  a  lay ;  last,  and  stalest  objection 
of  all,  the  young  lady  had,  as  I 
reminded  him,  been  gone  to  bed  a 
full  hour  and  a  half,  and  for  us  to 
disturb  her  slumbers  in  any  way 
was  what  I  was  quite  sure  would  be 
allowed  in  no  well-regulated  house, 
like  Mrs.  Crump's. 

Mrs.  Crump,  without  any  very 
distinct  idea  of  the  proposition  that 
had  been  loade  to  me,  here  joined 
in,  and,  in  her  quaJity  of  high  arbi- 
tress,  declared  that  she  thought  tiie 
young  gentleman  sang  very  nicely^ 
and  ou^t  to  have  his  pipe  again. 
Then,  putting  candlesticks  into  our 
hands,  she  pointed  first  at  the  empty 
bottles,  then  at  the  dock,  and  begged 
us,  as  it  was  getting  late,  to  go  to 
bed  at  once,  and  for  that  ni^t  at 
least  forget  our  strife  and  care,  which 
we  strai^tway  did. 


On  the  packet,  in  the  moniing,  I 
found,  on  looking  into  my  carpet 
bag,  that  my  eau-de-cologiie  botues 
were  nnashed,  and  their  oontenta 
absorbed  by  my  lin^  Ofmy^a<^ 
of  cards  two  or  three  were  missmg ; 
my  dgars  I  had  aheady  given  to  a 
luggage  porter j  for  being  saocy  to 
me.  I  had  nothing  to  remind  me 
of  my  wine  except  my  headachei 
I  did  not  feel,  therefore,  that  xat- 
mixed  satisfiiction  in  deteuding  the 
levenuewhidi  I  had  natunllyfix* 
pected. 

The  old  gentleman  who  had  ora»- 
ezamined  me,  or,  more  proper^,  the 
erass  old  gentkman  who  had  eiz»- 
mined  me  tibe  night  before,  was  on 
boaxdtooy  and  passed  mefiramtime 
to  time  with  his  noie-book  in  his 
band,  asif  meditatiijgafiresh  attack. 
He  only  tapped  it  significantly, 
however,  looloBg  at  me,  as  we  landed 
at  Liverpool,  shook  his  head  in  di»* 
paragement,  walked  off,  and  left  me 
standing  on  the  pier. 


It  was  not  last  September,  nor 
the  September  before  that,  I  made 
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this  sentiinental  journey ;  and  now, 
as  I  read  over  these  remarks  to  one, 
who  knows  the  little  island  well,  he 
assures  me  that  my  sentiment  is  all 
misplaced,  that  all  the  imi)ressions 
I  brought  away  seem  to  l)e  either 
very  erroneous  or  very  shallow ;  and 
that,  indeed,  *  not  to  put  too  tine  a 
point  on  it,'  he  doubts  whether  I 
even  know  what  island  it  was  I  went 
to,  since  I  speak  of  Mona  as  identi- 
cal with  the  Isle  of  Man,  while  the 
best  antiquarians,  or,  indeed,  the 
first  boy  at  any  school,  could  tell  me 


Mona  was  Anglesey.  Be  it  so,  or 
be  it  not  so,  I  often  wish  that  I  had 
time  to  pro  again  to  that  island  which 
1  thought  was  Mona,  but  which, 
perhaps,  is  Madagascar.  I  often 
wonder  if  the  little  maid  still  sings 
her  little  songs,  and  laughs  her 
merry  laugh  ;  if  the  invalid  still 
sheds  his  abundant  courtesies ;  if 
T}7iwald  Mount  stands  where  it 
stood  ;  if  Old  Mortality  has  been 
posted  up  in  his  news  at  all  since  I 
saw  him  last.  R.  H. 
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tHE  STORY  OF  A  WIFE'S  SECRET,  A  HUSBAND'S  TRUST,  AND  A  FRIENDS 

STRATEGY. 

By  the  Authob  of  'The  House  in  Piccadilly.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

JOSS  THWAITEB  IN  DAN6EB. 


They  were  all  going  out  shooting 
the  following  morning,  and  were 
accordingly  attired  like  well-bred 
gamekeepers,  as  they  took  their 
seats  at  the  break&st-table,  oyer 
which  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  assisted  by 
Flora,  presided. 

Captain  Forrester  was  the  last  of 
the  nobler  sex  to  enter;  he  had 
been  loitering  about— now  in  the 
corridor,  now  in  the  doorway  of  the 
musio-room,  now  in  the  hall — hoping 
by  these  means  to  intercept  Kate 
Biixm  on  her  downward  progress, 
and  give  her  a  caution  as  to  the 
couise  it  behored  them  both  to  ob- 
serre;  but  no  Eato  appeared,  and 
at  last  it  occurred  to  mm  that  she 
might  all  the  time  be  quietly  eating 
her  break&st  So  he  gave  up  wait- 
ing for  her,  fondly  hoping  he  might 
find  an  opportnnity  of  engaging  her 
In  private  oonversation  after  tiiey  had 
both  been  strengthened  by  the  ma- 
tutinal meal.  But  Kate  Elton  was 
not  down  yet,  so  Captain  Forrester 
helped  himself  to  some  game  pie, 
and  ate  the  same  nmnolested  by  any 
tenderly-reproachfiil  glances  tem 
the  soft,  brown  eyes  of  the  lady  of 
ids  love. 

'  Who  is  going  to  be  polite  enough 


to  prefer  ladies  to  partridges,'  asked 
Mrs.  Ponsonby,  looking  round  the 
table,  'any  one  of  you?  or  do  yoa 
all  mean  to  desert  us  until  hunger 
drives  you  home  at  six  o'clock?' 

'  I  am  at  your  service,  Mrs.  Pon- 
sonby,' answered  Philip  Morton;  'I 
have  always  considered  it  a  great 
mistake  to  go  trudging  for  homrs 
through  turnip-fields  when  anything 
pleasanter  is  to  be  done.' 

'And  I  am  at  your  service,  too, 
Mrs.  Ponsonby,'  put  in  the  little 
baronet,  who  fbndly  embraced  the 
smallest  opportunity  of  getting  off 
carrying  a  gun,  which  he  had  neither 
the  courage  to  let  off  nor  to  sa^  he 
did  not  like.  'I  have  always  thought 
partridges  a  mistake— in  their  un- 
cooked state' 

But  Mrs.  Ponsonby  would  not 
hear  of  his  'sacrificing  himself,'  as 
she  called  it ;  she  thought  it  would 
have  been  a  cmeliy,  when  he  had 
put  on  such  brand-new  belts  for  ^ 
purpose  of  going  out  shooting,^ 
prevent  his  dirolaying  them,  and 
nis  well-fitting  leatiier  leggings  to 
the  admiring  eyes  of  the  neighbour- 
hood Besides  she  did  not  like  Sir 
tJlric,  and  consequently  did  not 
want  his  company. 
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'  Ton  will  be  sony  to  hear  that 
Fixefly  has  stramed  a  tendon.  Flora ; 
yon  won't  be  able  to  ride  him/  said 
Mr.  FonBonby  to  his  &Toiirite  guest 
— 80  fJAVourite  a  gnest,  indeed,  that 
he  had  heretofore  lent  her  one  of 
his  best  horses. 

*OhI  I'm  very  sorry  both  for 
Firefly  and  myself;  my  equestrian 
performanceB  are  at  an  end  then  ?* 

'  I  tell  you  what  you  might  do,  as 
HoFBoe  Greyille  is  gone;  ride  his 
horse,  he's  as ' 

'  No,  thank  yon ;  I  would  rather 
not,'  answered  Flora,  very  decidedly, 
and  with  rather  a  heightened  colour. 

'Why  not?  what  nonsense  1'  in- 
terposed her  brother,  who  was  afinid 
that  the  horse  which  had  been 
before  deroted  to  Ei^  Elton  would 
be  ofBsred  to  his  sister,  in  which 
case  his  plan  of  joining  the  riding- 
party— for  hs,  too,  did  not  intend 
remaining  all  day  with  the  sports- 
men— ^wonld  be  useless. 

*  Because  I  had  rather  not,  thank 
you,'  replied  Flora. 

Now  Philip  Morton  had  been 
panting  with  unpatience  to  offer  one 
of  his ;  but  he  had  marked  Flora's 
manner  last  nig^t  when  he  had 
been  betrayed  into  something  like 
wanntfa,  so  he  had  refrained  from 
speaking  before;  now,  liowe?er,  he 
oonld  without  fear  of  giying  offence. 

'The  horse  Lady  Si  Glair  did  me 
tiie  honour  of  tiying  yesterday  is 
entirely  at  your  seryice,  Miss  For- 
rester; will  you  ride  him  ?* 

And,  Flora,  after  a  &int  protest, 
agreed  to  do  so. 

'You  must  submit  to  a  little 
instruction  frcm  me  upon  this  first 
occasion  of  your  riding  him.  Miss 
Forrester,'  Philip  said  to  her,  re- 
pressing all  Timble  signs  of  the 
triumph  he  felt  at  her  having  con- 
sented to  mount  his  horse^-a  pro- 
ceeding which  would  almost  neces- 
sitate his  remaining  at  her  bridle- 
lem  the  whole  tima  'He's  quiet 
enough  under  n^  hand  or  at  the 
sound  of  my  yoice;  so,  however 
frtbh  he  may  appear  at  first  starting, 
you  will  not  nund,  will  you  V 

'Oh,  he's  a  darling!'  said  Lady 
Si  Clair;  'Flora,  you  lucky  girl, 
I  envy  you*  I  never  enjoyed  any- 
thing in  my  life  as  I ' 

She  stopped  suddenly,  remember* 


ing  how  she  had  been  reprimanded 
by  her  husband  about  that  ride  that 
she  had,  truly  in  aU  innocence, 
e^jfoyed,  and  blushed  hotly  and 
punfully.  Flora  saw  that  blush, 
and  caught  herself  looking  rather 
anxiously  to  see  whether  Philip 
Morton  hoisted  the  same  signal  of 
distress. 

'  If  Mr.  Morton's  whole  time  is  to 
be  given  to  his  horse,'  said  Mrs. 
Ponsonl^,  'we  shall  want  another 
cavalier,  who  is  wiUing  to  forego 
an  afternoon's  sport  to  join  us.  I 
will  not  have  you.  Sir  Ulric,  so  it 
will  be  nseless  your  offering  again ; 
you  know  you  would  think  yourself 
victimized  all  the  time.  Captain 
Forrester,  what  are  your  plans?' 

'  I  shall  come  hcane  to  luncheon, 
and  so  out  witii  you  in  the  after- 
noon? 

'That  will  do  beautifriUy;  now, 
Fred,  as  my  arrangements  are  com- 
plete, you  may  go  as  soon  as  you 
like;  I  know  you're  in  a  hurry  to 
be  off' 

'  I  say.  Flora,  Where's  EateEltcm?* 
asked  Captain  Forrester,  catching 
his  sister  m  the  hall,  which  she  was 
rapidly  crossing  just  as  the  gentle- 
men had  all  assembled  on  and  about 
the  steps  previous  to  their  de- 
parture. 

'  Upstairs  in  her  own  room,  with  a 
bad  headache,'  answered  her  sister, 
gravely;  'Charlie,  she's  uncomfort- 
able.' 

'So  am  I,'  replied  the  dragoon, 
'awfully,  I  can  assure  you.  Look 
here.  Flora;  give  my  love  to  Kate, 
and  tell  hear  to  get  well  enough  to 
go  out  this  aft^oon ;  say  I  want 
her  particularly  to  do  so:  you  won't 
forget?' 

'No,  I  wiU  tell  her;  but  I  leaUy 
think  she  would  be  better  to  remain 
quiet,  Charles.' 

'Oh  no,  she  wouldn't;  the  air 
will  do  her  good,  dear  little  thing — 
thaf  s  idl  I  nave  to  say.  Now,  yon 
rush  up  to  her;  you  may  as  well 
stay  with  her  all  the  morning — 
you've  nothing  else  to  do?' 

This  last  beong  an  inquiry.  Flora 
could  only  reply, '  No,  she  had  noi' 
She  did  not  care  to  tell  Captain 
Forrester  that  she  had  promised 
Philip  Morton  to  ro  out  in  the 
garden  and  look  at  him  exercising 
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his  hoise  in  the  paddock,  and  quiet- 
ing him  for  her  use;  and  as  this 
could  hardly  he  brought  under  the 
head  of  useful  employment,  she 
thought  she  would  waive  the  sub- 
ject 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  short 
conyersation  that  Captain  Forrester 
commenced  the  day  with  the  best 
intentions ;  he  had  proposed,  but  it 
remained  for  his  mother  to  dispose 
of  him,  as  will  be  seen. 

Through  the  long,  weary  hours  of 
the  past  night  Kate  Elton  had  tossed 
feverishly,  both  sleeping  and  waking ; 
neither  state  brought  her  any  rest. 
A  sudden  fear  had  struck  her,  now 
that  it  was  too  late,  that  this  man  to 
whom  she  had  given  her  heart  was 
weak  and  wavering.  She  coidd 
have  borne  anything  had  she  in  her 
soul  believed  him  stanch;  but  the 
conviction  that  she  was  trusting  to 
a  rope  of  sand,  which  still  she  tpould 
ckusp  and  trust  to,  had  nearly  mad- 
dened her.  Now  when  Flora  en- 
tered her  room  for  the  second  time 
that  morning,  she  was  sitting  by  the 
toilet-table,  looking  out  at  the  ^up 
of  gentlemen  who  were  so  hilanously 
going  off  for  several  hours'  hard 
labour  in  the  fields.  She  was  wrap- 
ping her  dressing-gown  close  round 
her,  and  trembling  as  with  cold,  while 
her  hce  was  flushed  and  burning. 

'Now  do  lie  down  again,'  said 
Flora,  after  having  deli  veied  Captain 
Forrester's  message;  'what  is  the 
matter  with  you,  Kate?  I  really 
must  say  you  are  making  a  fuss 
before  ^ere  is  the  least  occasion 
for  it' 

'He  made  me  so  wretehed  last 
Bif^t,'  said  Sate ;  'do  yon  call  that 
"nothing?"' 

'  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what 
you  would  have  him  do/  said  Flora, 
chivalrously  standing  by  her  bro- 
ther ;  '  but  at  any  rate  you  need  not 
be  wretched  any  more — ^for  to-day, 
at  least ;  you  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  two  hours'  uninterrupted  inter- 
ooiirae  with  Charles,  which,  though 
some  people  would  differ  with  you, 
you  imL  consider  a  great  boon,  I 
suppose.  My  advice  is  that  you  lest 
for  a  while  to  freshen  yourself.' 

'  No;  if  I  lie  down  I  shall  over- 
sleep myself,  and  that  would  be 
annoying.' 


'  I  will  call  you  in  good  time,'  said 
Flora,  and  then,  on  Kate  promising 
to  take  her  advice,  she  left  that  now 
much-comforted  young  lady,  and 
flew  down,  as  nobody  was  looking, 
to  see  Don  Quixote  put  through  hus 
paces. 

Sure  never  handsomer  rider  had 
backed  a  handscnner  steed.  Walk- 
ing up  and  down  on  the  lawn, 
which  ran  parallel  with  the  paddock, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  a 
sunk  fence,  Flora  felt  that  ^e  was 
enjoying  Ihese  preliminary  steps 
quite  as  much  as  she  possibly  could 
the  ride  in  the  afternoon.  Bon 
Quixote  was  gentleness  itself,  appa- 
rently, as  he  walked  along  near 
enough  for  his  master  to  be  within 
conversational  range  of  MiBS  For- 
rester. 

He  was  near  enough,  indeed,  to 
tell  her  that  Uttle  story  of  the  beau- 
tiful cousin  to  whom  he  had  alluded 
on  the  previous  night  And  whan 
she  heard  how  they  had  grown  up 
together,  and  how  Philip  had  been 
the  boy-lover  of  the  cousm,  to  whom 
on  his  return  after  a  year's  absence 
he  had  once  intended  offering  his 
hand  and  full-grown  affections — 
when  she  heard  this,  I  say,  and  that 
the  reason  he  did  not  fulfil  his  in- 
tention was,  that  the  lady  had  given 
— and  withdrawn  again— ^  heart 
to  another  man  during  that  absence. 
Flora  regretted  more  than  ever  that 
she  had  been  beguiled  into  taking 
that  ride  through  the  turfy  lane. 
She  thought  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Philip  was  fiercely  sen- 
sitive on  such  pointe  as '  first  love,' 
'  only  love,'  and  so  on. 

When  the  'Don'  was  'gentled' 
enough  he  was  sent  back  to  the 
stable,  and  Flora  and  her  new  friend 
made  interesting  botanical  investiga- 
tions ;  they  ;were  content,  at  firsts 
with  the  specimens  tiio  vivid  garden 
afforded  them,  but  by-«nd-by  they 
wandered  awav  into  the  glowing 
plantations  that  sheltered  the  ba£ 
of  the  old  house.  What  did  they 
talk  about?  Noihing-^tX  least 
nothing  worth  writing  down :  and 
yet  they  both  thought  that  hour's 
conversation  in  the  wood  the  plea- 
santest  by  fiur  they  had  ever  en- 
joyed. Nor  was  it  that  their  bota- 
nical investigatioBS  were  sp  frmght 
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with  interest  as  to  be  absorbing, 
for  these  were  pursued  in  the  most 
desultory  way.  They  picked  up 
pieces  of  moss  occasionally,  and, 
while  companng  their  mutual  damp 
treasures,  Philip  would  assure  him- 
self afresh  of  how  truly,  purely  blue 
were  the  eyes  of  this  English  lady, 
and  scornfully  wonder  how  he  had 
ever  thought  that  beauty  reigned 
alone  in  the  fieiy,  dark,  southern 
orbs  to  which  he  had  been  hitherto 
accustomed. 

The  result  of  this  ramble  through 
the  gardens  and  woods  might  truly 
have  been  termed  *  the  vengeance  of 
the  flowers;'  for  not  a  bloom  was 
gathered  by  either  hand,  examined 
in  common  and  then  thrown  away, 
that  did  not  assist  in  planting  the 
thorns  of  love  in  both  their  hearts. 

But  the  happy  morning  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  Flora,  loyal  to 
her  promise,  went  in  to  call  Kate 
Elton,  who,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, was  already  up  and  dressed 
in  her  habit 

'  The  first  luncheon-bell  has  gone. 
Flora.  How  bright  you  look !  What 
have  you  been  doing?  Do  you  think 
Charles  is  home  yet  ?' 

'I  don't  know,'  answered  Flora. 
'  Ck)me  down  and  take  something,  at 
any  rate.  He  is  sure  to  be  in  thne 
to  start  with  us,  because  he  was  so 
Teiy  particular  about  my  delivering 
his  message.' 

The  two  girls  entered  the  room 
together,  and  there,  sure  enough,  sat 
Captain  Forrester.    There  was  a  de- 

Erecating  expression  in  his  &ce  as 
8  said,  quite  himibly — 
'  Do  you  mean  to  lide  to-day,  Ka — 
Miss  Elton?' 

'  Of  eourse  I  do/  replied  Kate,  her 
cheek  just  growing  a  shade  pinker, 
as  she  observed  something  like  a  sa- 
tifified  smile  on  the  lip  and  in  the 
^6  of  Mrs.  Forrester,  who  was  seated 
opposite,  wiiji  Miss  Thwaites  under 
her  wing.  The  heiress  was  arrayed 
without  due  consideration  for  the — 
to  si^  the  least — peculiar  character 
of  her  charms.  The  magenta  flowers 
imder  her  bonnet  hardly  went  well 
with  that  beetrroot  hue  which  reigned 
in  her  cheeks;  some  people  might 
have  objected  to  the  rich  silk  dress 
of  the  same  colour,  as  having  too 
sanguinary  an  appearance;   while 


other  dress-bilious  critics  might  have 
preferred  seeing  some  other' descrip- 
tion of  brooch  than  the  large  photo- 
graph which  she  wore  clasped  above 
her  maiden  breast  'in  memory  of 
her  deceased  Mher.  Not  having  es- 
tablished a  'gallery'  yet,  as  more 
pretentious  people  might  have  done, 
she  hung  the  sole  ancestral  portrait 
she  poss^sed  upon  herself 

'  Of  course  I  do,'  Kate  Elton  had 
rephed  to  that  question  of  Charlie 
Forrester's,  as  to  whether  she  meant 
to  ride  or  not ;  and  having  said  this, 
she  sat  down,  and  tried  to  aflect  an 
appetite.  Whenever  she  glanced  at 
Captain  Forrester,  an  expression  of 
suffering  appeared  on  his  counte- 
nance, that,  alarming  at  first,  would 
afterwards,  had  she  not  been  in  love 
with  him,  have  become  ridiculous. 
He  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to 
convey  some  information  to  her,  and 
he  could  only  succeed  in  making 
her  suppose  that  he  had  taken  an 
extra  strong  draught  of  bitters,  and 
could  not  get  the  taste  out  of  his 
mouth. 

They  all  walked  out  together. 
Flora  was  aided  by  Morton  up  on 
the  '  Don '  in  a  moment ;  the  Misses 
Gambler  were  mounted  by  the 
grooms ;  Miss  Thwaites  took  her 
seat  in  Mrs.  Ponsonby's  small  double 
pony-chaise.  '  Is  she  going  to  drive 
herself,  I  wonder?'  thought  Kate,  as 
she  stood  with  her  hand  on  the  pom- 
mel^having  refused  the  groom's  as- 
sistance—waiting for  Captain  For- 
rester to  come  and  mount  her.  Pre- 
sently he  turned  to  her,  saying— 

'  I 'am  going  to  drive  my  mother 
and  Miss  Thwaites,'  and  advanced  to 
put  her  up. 

Choking  with  rage.  Miss  Elton 
signalled  to  the  groom,  and  was 
seated  in  her  saddle  before  Captain 
F(»TeBter  could  interfere ;  then  rein- 
ing her  ^orse  round  suddenly,  she 
left  him  with  the  conviction  that  her 
'mettle  was  up  now,  and  no  mis- 
take!'   And  so  it  was. 

He  took  his  seat  beside  Miss 
Thwaites,  and  listened  to  his  mo- 
ther's lively  conversation— she  was 
in  extraordinarily  good  spirits  now 
— ^from  behind,  with  a  crestfallen 
air.  The  little  ponies  were  fresh  and 
spirited,  and,  obedient  to  the  first 
hmt  of  the  tightened  reins,  they 
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went  off  rapidly  in  the  wake  of  the 
equestrians. 

*  Charlie/  said  his  sister,  bringing 
the  slender  legs  of  the  '  Don '  in  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  the  wheels  of 
the  pony-chaise,  in  her  anxieh'  to 
gain  Ms  ear  unfailingly — 'Charlie, 
how  is  this  ?  Why  have  you  made 
^ne  the  medium  of  conveying  a  fool's 
message  to  Kate  Elton  T 

She  would  say  it,  in  spite  of  the 
cold,  angry  light  that  came  from  her 
mother's  eye,  and  centred  upon  her ; 
in  spite  of  the  almost  painful  look  of 
confusion  that  came  over  Charlie's 
&ce ;  in  spite  of  the  detiiment  that, 
in  their  mutual  embanrassment, 
might  enjsue  to  the  legs  of  Philip's 
horse.  She  reined  her  curvetmg 
steed  in  firmly,  though  the  doing  so, 
in  his  anxiety  to  be  off,  made  her 
little  hands  ache,  and  repeated  her 
question  with  unsmiling  eyes,  and 
with  a  slight  compression  of  her 
straight  brow.  She  was  in  a  wo- 
manly rage  at  having  been  made  to 
aid  and  abet  in  the  slight  that  had 
been  offered  to  Kate ;  and  for  all  that 
Miss  Thwaites  had  ten  thousand  a 
year,  which  sum  might  haply,  with 
care,  be  taught  to  flow  into  the  For- 
rester coffers,  she  did  not  try  to 
conceal  her  indignation. 

'  My  mother  asked  me  to  drive  her. 
Flora,  and  I  couldn't  help — ^I  mean 
I  was  delighted  to  do  so,  of  course.* 

•  Of  course,'  repeated  Mrs.  Forres- 
ter, 'and  he  is  going  to  give  Miss 
Thwaites  a  lesson  in  driving.  You 
are  going  to  learn  how  to  handle  the 
ribbons,  as  he  calls  it,  under  Char- 
lie's auspices,  are  you  not,  dear  ?  So, 
Flora,  you  had  better  ride  on,  my 
love,  and  not  interfere  with  the 
lesson.' 

'  Oh,  very  well,'  replied  Flora,  add- 
ing, as  she  looked  at  her  mother, 
'  oiily  if  I  had  known  you  intended 
breaking  your  engagement  with  Kate 
Elton,  Quurlee,  I  would  not  have  had 
anything  to  do  in  the  matter.' 

The  back  of  a  horse  that  has  a 
habit  of  constantly  keeping  a  cor- 
ner of  the  eye  on  whatever  may  be 
approaching  him  fiom  behind,  is  not 
the  safest  place  in  the  world  when 
the  rider  is  a  lady  in  an  agitated 
frame  of  mind  and  temper.  The 
sagacious  chestnut  soon  discovered 
that  the  band  he  was  called  upon  to 


obey  was  a  trembling  one ;  nor  was 
the  discovery  confined  to  the  chest- 
nut alone. 

*  Miss  Elton,'  said  Carohne  Gam- 
bier,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
seemingly  well-understood  arrange- 
ment between  them,  which  placisd 
Miss  Forrester  under  Philip  Morton's 
charge,  was  possessed  on  this  occa- 
sion by  ten  thousand  smiling  fiends, 
who  prompted  her  to  '  take  it  out' 
of  some  one — 

'Miss  Elton,  would  you  like  to 
change  with  me  ?  I  think  the  chest- 
nut is  a  little  too  much  for  you  this 
afternoon.' 

Women,  if  they  ride  at  all,  and 
like  it,  find  it  scarcely  pleasant  to  be 
told  by  one  of  their  own  sex  that 
their  management  of  a  horse  is 
fieiulty,  and  that  therefore  they  had 
better  give  him  to  the  superior  guid- 
ance of  the  cautioner.  Other  circum- 
stances combined  to  render  it  parti- 
cularly unpalatable  to  Kate  on  this 
afternoon.    She  coolly  replied — 

'Thank  you;  you're  very  kind; 
but  I  prefer  remaining  where  I  am.' 

'While  you  can,'  retorted  Miss 
Gambier,  laughing, '  which  won't  be 
very  long,  I  &ncy,  or  I  have  never 
seen  mischief  in  a  horse's  eye  before. 
There — don't  draw  your  reins  so  sa- 
vagely: he  isn't  saying  anything, 
poor  fellow  r  And  Miss  Gambier, 
whose  brain  was  as  collected  as  her 
heart  was  cool,  watched  the  effect  of 
her  hidf-taunthig  words  and  wholly- 
taunting  smile  with  the  most  perfect 
ease  and  self-possession.  '  He  carried 
you  quietly  enough  the  other  day, 
when  Captain  Forrester  altered  your 
curb  for  you.  Here  he  is  coming  up 
close  behind  us  now,  and  I  dare  say 
he  won't  mind  leaving  Miss  Thwait^ 
for  a  minute  or  two  to  do  so  now. 
ShaU  I  ask  him?* 

'  Decidedly  not  You  are  very 
kind.  Miss  Gambier ;  but  your 
anxiety  about  me  is  all  misplaced,  I 
assure  you.' 

And  now  that  event  occurred, 
which  made  me  give  the  heading  I 
have  given  to  this  chapter. 

The  wheels  of  the  little  low  pony- 
carriage  were  coming  along  smoothly 
'dose  behind  them,'  as  Ctory  Gam- 
bier had  said.  Kate  could  hear  plainly 
above  the  rolling  wheels  and  patter- 
ing feet  the  large,  healthy  tones  of  the 
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Dean's  wife ;  she  oonld  hear  the  laugh 
these  tones  called  forth,  the  laugh 
that  owed  its  culture  to  Totteidiam 
Court  Boad ;  and,  amdous  to  escajpe 
ihe  sight  of  Captain  Forrester  m 
such  company,  she  let  her  whip  ML 
stmgingly  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
chestnut,  in  the  one  paramount  de- 
sire to  avoid  at  once  this  spectacle 
and  the  feminine  stabs  of  Miss 
Gambier. 

Instead  of  rapidly  traversing  the 
ground  which  inteSrvened  between 
himself  at  the  moment  that  luckless 
blow  fell  and  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  who 
was  some  way  in  advance,  the  chest- 
nut lowered  his  head,  arched  his 
back,  got  his  legs  well  under  him, 
and  showed  himself  in  his  true  co- 
lours as  a  vile  back-tumper.  With 
the  danger  came  back  Kate's  accus^ 
tomed  ^U  and  steadiness  of  hand ; 
but  it  was  too  lata  Captain  For- 
rester saw,  with  such  agony  that  the 
moments  seemed  like  hours,  a  mad- 
dened horse  plunging  in  what  ap- 
peared to  him  almost  mid-air,  as  he 
drove  up  the  hill ;  and  then  he  saw 
the  rider  of  that  horse  dislodged,  and 
thrown  with  frightful  violence  to  the 
ground ;  and  as  the  chestnut,  with 
head  tossed  up  and  snorting  fiercely, 
tore  away,  Charlie  Forrester,  forget- 
ting everything  but  Kate,  flung  Hie 
reins  on  &e  ponies'  backs  in  a  loose 
mass,  and  sprang  to  the  side  of  the 
prostittte,  and,  as  he  thought,  dead 
girl.  The  ponies  were  stopped  very 
soon  by  Cairy  Gambier ;  but  it  was 
Miss  Thwaitas's  prospects  of  ever 
becoming  IdiH.  Forraster-Thwaites 
that  were  in  danger,  as  the  dragoon 
knelt  in  an  agony  of  suspense  by 
poor  Kate  Elton's  sid& 

The  runaway  horse,  and  the  cry 
that  had  arisen  from  them  all  when 
she  fell,  soon  brought  tiie  party  in 
advance  back  to  their  relief;  and 
then,  after  the  brow-bedewing— on 
this  occasion  from  Miss  Thwaites's 
double  scent-bottle— and  hand-chaf- 
ing which  are  usual,  the  death-like 
pidlor  gave  place  to  the  returning 
hue  of  life ;  and  Kate  Elton,  oi)ening 
her  eyes,  could  assure  the  anxious 
group  hovering  around  her  that  she 
'was  not  hurt'  But  when  it  came 
to  standing  up,  the  unpleasant  dis- 
covery was  made  that  her  left  ankle 
was  dislocated. 


In  the  midst  of  the  pain  there 
arose  a  feeling  of  pleasure ;  for  surely, 
Kate  thought,  Charlie  would  drive 
her  home  in  the  little  pony-carriage, 
and  then,  having  him  all  to  herself 
in  this  way,  she  could  uninterrupt- 
edly talk  him  into  a  state  of  pro- 
found sorrow  and  remorse  for  his 
weak  and  wavering  conduct  of  the 
last  few  hours ;  for,  after  all,  his  ini- 
quities had  not  beeoi  of  longer  dura- 
tion. 

But  it  was  not  Charlie  to  whom 
was  deputed  the  task  of  conveying 
Kate  safely  home  with  as  few  jars  as 
possible.  Mrs.  Ponsonby  was  for 
once  deficient  in  that  fine  tact  which 
usually  characterized  her;  with  ill- 
judged  kindness  and  misplaced  anx- 
iety she  insisted  on  taking  her  in- 
jured guest  home  at  once  under  her 
own  especial  care.  As  they  drove 
away  from  the  party,  Kate  recJized 
that  a  sprained  ankle  was  a  hard 
thing  to  bear  indeed. 

Ito.  Forrester,  Miss  Thwaites,  and 
Captain  Forrester  were  to  make  their 
way  across  the  fields  to  Kempstowe. 
Across  ploughed  fields  and  over 
stiles,  a  new  experience  for  Eliza 
Thwaites,  whose  rural  exploits  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  gambols  in 
the  orange-peel  scented  groves  of 
Greenwich  Park.  She  was  no  ethe- 
real burthen  to  help  over  the  stiles ; 
the  vision  of  the  feet  that  took  such 
a  sturdy  stand,  first  on  one  bar  and 
ihen  on  another,  was  unpleasant: 
they  were  thickset  feet,  which  not 
even  the  best  made  high-heeled  kids 
from  a  certain  fisuned  French  shop 
in  Oxford  Street  could  redeem,  or 
make  to  look  other  than  hopelessly 
vulgar.  The  hand,  too,  that  Captain 
Forrester  had  to  clasp  in  aiding  her 
to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  these 
stiles— oh,  what  a  contitust  it  offered 
to  the  little  plump,  soft,  white  hand 
he  liad  asked  for  but  yesterday! 
This  one  was  '  plump'  enough— it 
looked  podgy,  indeed— in  its  lemon- 
coloured  casing,  l^e  glove,  but- 
toned tightly  round  her  substantial 
wrist,  caused  a  roll  of  hard  red  flesh 
to  stand  up  m  fine  relief.  The  ex- 
ertion of  walking  in  a  tight  dress 
over  rough  fields  made  her  momen- 
tarily more  beetrooty.  The  dragoon 
hegeai  to  loathe  her ;  but  he  remem- 
bered in  time  to  prevent  any  ebul- 
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lition  of  feolinp:  tho  wor^ls  his  mother 
had  said  to  him  when  slic  mot  liim — 
quite  accidentally— on  his  return 
from  shooting  that  moniin^.  He 
had  come  back  primed  with  all  sorts 
of  good  intentions  of  making  anu/iuls 
to  Kate  for  any  httlc  annoyances  he 
might  have  cau«^d  lujr  on  the  ]ire- 
vious  evening.  Il(}  gave  tluan  to  the 
winds,  however,  when  liis  mother 
Baid  to  him,  in  her  large,  deteruiined 
kind  of  way — 

'  I  have  heen  thinking  over  your 
affairs,  Charles,  and  I  liave  decidt^l 
tliat  it  is  quite  impossible  for  you  to 
do  with  less ;  we  must — 1  have  writ- 
ten to  the  dean  to  tell  him  so — 
struggle  for  a  time  rather  than  cur- 
tail your  allowance ;  for  a  tunc  at 
any  rate.  1  am  glad  you  have  come 
back;  1  want  j^ou  to  drive  me  out 
this  afternoon  in  that  little  pony- 
carriage  of  Mrs.  Ponsonby's  ;  will 
you  r 

*  Would  he  ?'  of  course  he  would 
do  anything,  as  became  a  dutiful 
son,  to  oblige  a  mother  who  promised 
him  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  he 
should  not  be  put  to  such  dreadful 
shifts  as  a  reduced  allowance  im- 
plied. *  For  a  time  ;*  ah !  what  was 
he  to  do  nfter  such  time  had  elapsed  ? 
Not  marry  Kate  Elton,  that  seemed 
clear.  This  was  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  he  had  driven  the  httle  ponies, 
and  that  Kate  Elton  had  dislocated 
her  ankle. 

Still,  when  he  thought  of  the  look 
of  love  those  large  brown  eyes  had 
bestowed  upon  him  when  first 
awakening  from  the  senselessness  ho 
had  thought  death,  he  turned  with 
almost  disgust  from  the  heiress,  who 
was  rapidly  learning,  under  the 
able  tuition  of  his  mother,  to  re- 
gard him  as  something  very  superior 
indeed.  And  at  the  termination  of 
that  rural  walk  Miss  Thwaites  was 
still  in  danger. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

HOBAOE  GBEVILLE  IN  POSSESSION. 

'He  is  the  finest  fellow  in  the 
world,  he  is  so  prompt,  and  he  has 
entered  into  the  affair  as  heartily  as 
if  he,  and  not  I  alone,  were  going  to 
benefit  by  it.' 

'  Perhaps  he  means  to  do  so — 
yon  can't  tell,  you  know,  Mr.  Morton/ 


IfinHuMl  CaiTV  Oainbier,  who  never 
lookitl  mure  ^ivaciouslv  acrnvable 
th'iu  wlieii  in>iiniatini^'  anything  to 
the  (lotriiuent  of  a  third,  and  ahs^^nt, 
person. 

'  (rood  mornincc;  who  is  the  "fme 
fellow,"  Pliilij),  and  what  are  you  so 
oTiihusiastic  about?' 

The  s]>eaker  was  Flora  Forrester, 
aiul,  as  may  bo  surmised  fi'om  the 
ciianicter  of  her  remark,  events  have 
d(!velo])ed  themselves  well  during 
tlie  nine  or  ton  days  which  have 
elapsed  since  Kate  Elton's  accident. 
'  Horace  (Treville  ha^s  Ixmght  the 
house  3lr.  ISIorton  conmiissioned  him 
t(^  liire,'  replioil  Miss  Gambier ;  '  so 
you  will  have  to  hve  there  whether 
you  like  it  or  not ;  isn't  it  a  pity  T 

'  Here  is  Greville's  leitur ;  read  it,' 
said  Philip,  tossing  the  epistle  across 
to  Miss  FoiTester.  *  Flom  is  sure  to 
lilce  it,'  he  continue<i ; '  Greville  says 
it  is  a  paradise.' 

Now  Flora  would  have  gladly 
commenced  life  in  a  pigsty  with 
Philip  Morton,  had  she  been  called 
uyxm  to  do  so ;  she  had  no  fear  of 
not  liking  the  place :  but  she  "vvishai 
Horace  Greville  had  not  had  a  hand 
in  providing  them  with  a  imra^lise. 
She  did  not  like  him  herself,  and  she 
did  not  like  that  Phihp  should  re- 
gard him  ^ith  affection. 

'  He  certainly  gives  a  most  glow- 
ing description  of  it,  Philip,'  she 
said,  handing  him  back  the  letter; 
'  but  even,  according  to  his  accoimt, 
the  jDaradise  is  considerably  out  of 
repair.* 

*  Yes ;  but  you  see  he  offers  to  see 
to  all  that;  ho  says  he  will  stiy 
there  if  I  like,  and  have  it  all  put  in 
order  for  us.' 

'  In  fact,  he  offers  to  take  up  his 
abode  with  yon,'  remarked  Miss 
Gambier,  balancing  the  sugar-tongs 
cleverly.  *  What  a  pleasant  arrange- 
ment it  will  be  for  all  parties,  espe- 
cially for  Horace  Greville,  who  has 
wanted  a  home  ever  so  long !' 

'  He  will  always  find  one  with 
me,'  said  Philip  rather  hotly.  He 
was  annoyed  that  even  Flora,  his 
own  high-minded  betrothed,  should 
seem  to  look  coldly  upon  the  man 
who  had  been  toilmg  in  his  service 
to  such  an  extent  as  purchasing  an 
estate  represented.  He  had  thought 
Flora  &r  superior  to  anything  l^e 
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petty  jealousy  of  his  friendship  being 
bestowed  on  a  man ;  it  was  a  phase 
of  womanly  tyranny  that  he  didn't 
like  to  see  in  her. 

Mrs.  Forrester  had  been  eminently 
snooessfol.  Flora  was  engaged,  faUy, 
properly,  and  with  everybody's  con- 
sent, to  Philip  Morton,  whose  least 
merit,  she  was  proud  to  know,  was 
his  wealth. 

"When  I  say  everybod/s  consent, 
I  mean  the  consent  of  all  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  consult.  One  or 
two  x)eople,  whom  it  did  not  concern 
in  the  least,  shook  sage  heads  of 
sorrow  and  distrust,  and  said  it 
wouldn't  answer,  and  that  they  were 
not  suited  to  each  other. 

Lady  St  Clair  had  sighed  softly, 
like  an  ill-used  dove,  when  the  fact 
of  the  engagement  was  first  an- 
nounced to  her;  and  her  'So  you 
are  to  marry  Miss  Forrester,  I  hear, 
and  I  must  wish  you  joy,'  had  a  fiednt 
accent  of  reproach  about  it  Lady 
St  Clair  had  intended  him  to  be 
bouquet-holder  in  chief  to  herself 
for  a  season  or  two :  this  marrying 
was  quite  a  premature  thing,  she 
thought. 

Kate  Eltcm  was  not  allowed  to 
come  down  stairs  yet,  but  they  would 
bring  her  out  to  the  couch  in  the 
corridor,  where  those  who  liked  could 
go  and  talk  to  her.  Amongst  those 
who,  one  afternoon,  liked  to  go  was 
Mrs.  Forrester.  Charlie,  Kate  had 
not  seen  since  her  accident. 

'  I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  that  this,' 
indicating  Kate's  ankle, '  will  prevent 
your  being  one  of  Flora's  brides- 
maids.' 

'  Thank  you  for  the  regret,  Mrs. 
Forrester;  the  marriage  is  to  be 
very  soon.  Flora  tells  me.' 

*  Very  soon ;  and  I  trust — mind,  I 
only  say,  I  trust,  I  don't  know  it 
yet — but  I  think  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Flora's  will  not  be  the 
only  marriage  in  our  fieonily  that 
you  will  hear  of  shortly.' 

That  sprained  ankle  must  have 
given  her  an  awfal  twinge  just  then, 
foT  her  face  grew  chalk-hke,  and  her 
UpR  tightened  themselves  involun- 
tarily. 

'  Lideed,'  she  fiedtered.  Blessings 
on  that  word  which  commits  us  to 
nothing! 

'Yes,'    replied    Mrs.    Forrester, 


standing  by  the  couch  without  so 
much  as  a  flicker  of  the  eyelashes, 
or  a  tremor  of  the  voice,  though  she 
was  fJEu:  from  being  unconscious  that 
she  was  about  to  administer  a  cruel 
stab  to  a  poor  girl ;  yet  she  was  a 
good  woman,  and  gave  away  soujp- 
tickets  by  ^e  score  during  the 
winter.  'Yes;  Miss  Thwaites's  ster- 
ling qualities  have,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
made  such  an  impression  on  my  vola- 
tile son,  that  when  I  lose  one  daugh- 
ter I  shall  very  likely  gain  another.' 

And  then,  having  done  all  she 
could  to  enliven  Kate's  solitude,  Mrs. 
Forrester  nodded  a  good-bye  and 
went  away  to  her  own  room. 

The  look  of  chalky  whiteness  was 
on  Kate's  face  still,  when  about  five 
minutes  after  Flora  came  running 
along.  She  stopped  by  her  friend's 
side,  and  without  speaking,  bent  her 
head  down  until  her  lips  touched 
Kate's  forehead. 

'  Never  speak  of  it.  Flora,'  Kate 
contrived  to  gasp  out ;  '  help  me  to 
my  room  quickly,  before  any  one 
else  comes  up.  I  heard  it  from  your 
mother.  Flora!  Flora!  lam  glad 
it  was  not  from  you.' 

Horace  QreviUe  had  an  immense 
deal  of  calm,  gentlemanly,  unruified 
ease  about  him ;  he  had  done  every- 
thing; bought  the  mansion  and 
grounds;  retained  such  of  the 
former  owner's  servants  as  he 
pleased;  dismissed  others;  drawn 
largely  upon  Morton's  bankers ;  and 
finally,  come  down  here  and  taken 
up  his  abode  with  as  grand  an  air 
as  if  he  had  been  all  along  acting 
for  himself  instead  of  another. 

He  was  sitting  now  in  the  most 
comfortable  room  in  the  house, 
drinking  some  of  the  wine  he  had 
been  good  enough  to  order  in  for  his 
friend,  and  reading  the  latest  num- 
ber of  a  serial  publication.  The 
little  room  had  not  been  so  comfort- 
able and  elegantly  luxurious  when 
he  had  first  arrived,  for  the  former 
owner  had  been  consistent  but  in 
one  thing — ^in  furnishing,  that  is, 
the  house  throughout  with  the  most 
costly  articles  in  the  most  odious 
taste.  But  Horace  Greville  was 
master  of  the  situation:  with  the 
eye  of  a  man  who  had  sedidously 
studied  his  own  comfort  and  ease 
from    babyhood,   he  weeded    this 
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little  apartment,  which  he  designed 
for  himself,  of  whatever  was  ugly, 
out  of  keeping,  and  not  to  his  taste, 
and  transplanted  thither  fi:om  other 
rooms  whatever  happened  to  suit 
hiuL  The  result  of  these  lahours 
on  his  own  behalf  was  pleasing  in 
the  extreme.  The  flickering  fire- 
light, and  the  brighter  rays  from  the 
€k)thic  chandelier,  showed  the  room 
to  be  furnished— not  stuffed,  as  it 
had  been  formerly — with  crimson 
velyet  chairs  and  couch,  and  a 
carved  oak  writing-table  and  book- 
case ;  with  two  or  three  good  paint- 
ings and  bronzes  resting  upon 
medifiBval  brackets.  The  room  was 
smaU,  nevertheless  eveiything  had 
an  outline.  The  eye  of  an  i^stic 
gentleman,  instead  of  an  artistic 
upholsterer,  had  presided  over  these 
arrangements,  and  they  were  perfect. 

As  perfect  in  their  way  as  was  the 
gentleman  who  sat  amidst  them 
reading.  He  was  leaning  back  his 
head  and  resting  it  on  the  top  of 
his  chair,  and  his  pale,  clearly-cut 
face  was  upturned  and  standing  out 
in  full  relief  against  the  crimson 
velvet.  Beading,  I  say:  true,  he 
held  the  book  up  as  if  doing  so,  but 
as  the  dark  eyes  rested  sted&stly  in 
one  place,  he  could  scarcely  have 
been  reading.  No :  he  was  sitting 
here,  quietiy  awaiting  the  anival  of 
his  friend  and  his  friend's  bride ;  for 
it  was  now  the  end  of  November,  and 
Philip  Morton  and  his  wife  were  ex- 
X)ected  home  to-night  from  their 
wedding  tour. 

Greville's  had  been  an  eventfal 
life.  He  had  not  come  into  the 
world — I  do  not  mean  as  a  baby, 
but  as  a  young  man — he  had  not 
come  into  the  world  hardened,  cal- 
culating, remorseless,  depraved. 
Time  was  when  he  would  have 
shrunk  from  blighting  another  to 
benefit  himself.  'Time  was' — he 
shrank  from  doing  so  no  longer. 
He  had  played  the  game  of  life 
fiiirly  enough  at  first,  but  as  the 
interest  deepened,  he  had  grown 
both  more  skilful  and  more  careless. 
For  years  that  haughty,  self-pos- 
sessed, gentlemanly  cynic  had  led 
the  life  of  a  hunted  fox ;  for  years 
he  had  suffered  from  a  horrible  dread 
that  his  life  of  pleasure — the  only 
life  he  could  endure  to  contemplate — 


would  come  to  an  untimely  end,  and 
that  in  the  retirement  of  a  debtor's  pri- 
son he  would  be  left  by  the  polished 
set  who  delighted  in  the  apparently 
successful  man  of  &shion,  to  pine 
away  despised  and  forgotten.    He 
dreaded  being  immasked  before  the 
men  and  women  whom  he  had  de- 
ceived, and  cajoled,  and  wronged, 
as    the    thoroughly    unprincipled, 
base,  heartless  cheat  he  was.     Li- 
wardly  fidlen  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  outwardly 
descending  from  his  high  estate— in 
detection   alone   was   shame.     He 
might  have  wedded  a  rich  wife  and 
so  at  once  have  obtained  that  per- 
manently 'good  position'  he  now 
had  to  sponge  and  gamble  for ;  but 
here  he  fiuled,  partly  because  the 
rich  women  who  would  have  had 
him  were  not  to  his   taste — Miss 
Thwaites,  for  instance,  would  have 
driven  him  mad — and  pwrtiy   be- 
cause he  could  not  be  faithful  to 
any   one,   man   or   woman.      The 
hearts    he    had    trifled   with   and 
wrung,  and  spumed — and  their  name 
was  legion — ^none  of  them  betrayed 
him  when  he  deserted  them.    like 
Flora   Forrester,    they    were    too 
'shamed  through  all  their  nature 
to  have  loved  so  slight  a  thing'  ever 
to  do  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
pleasantness of  having  to   confess 
that  you  have  been  thrown  over. 
He  might,  with  the  talents  he  really 
did  possess,  and  the  numerous  ones 
which  were  too   flatteringly  attri- 
buted to  him,  have  won  his  way 
through  some   honest  and    reput- 
able channel  to  wealth.   And  this  he 
might  have  done  with  not  half  the 
outlay  of  the  time,  trouble,  and  tact 
he  displayed  in  doing  it  ignobly; 
but  work,  that  was  called  work,  was 
distasteful  to  him  in  the   highest 
degree.    During  his  visits  to  Kemp- 
stowe,  he  had  learnt  something  re- 
lating to  Sir  Ulric  Lyster  from  the 
friend  of  the  latter  that  had  caused 
him  to  form  plans;  if  he  could  only 
once  finger  some  of  Philip  Morton's 
ready  money  he  could  realize  these, 
he  thought.     Before  he  could  do 
this,  however,  he  must  get  some 
lasting  hold  on  Philip,  a  hold  which 
he  determined  to   secure  through 
Flora  Forrester.    We  shall  see  how 
he  succeeded. 
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WHAT  poflBmg  bell  is  that  which 
tolls  finom  the  belfry  of  yon 
old  abb^  hard  by  the  town  of  Lei- 
cesber  ?  What  means  the  haste  with 
which  the  abbot  and  his  brethren 
of  the  cloister  hasten  into  the  g^aest- 
chunber,  in  copes  and  stoles,  and 
with  incense  carried  before  them, 
and  the  host  upraised,  with  all  the 
aocompaiiimentB  of  the  extreme 
imction?  There,  in  that  Tanlted 
chamber,  long  since  decayed,  and 
eveiy  trace  of  the  memorable  spot 
lost,  lies  their  guest,  no  ordinary 
Tisitant  to  their  monastery.  He, 
who  formerly  had  his  eight  hnndred 
servants — many  of  them  knights 
and  gentlemen  —  he  who  had  his 
complement  of  chaplains,  his  al- 
moners, and  his  secretaries,  was  bnt 
yestorday  thankful  for  the  last  of- 
fices of  these  poor  monks ;  there  he 
lay,  expiring :  that  portly  form,  that 
large,  bold,  meamng  face  —  that 
courteous  demeanour,  those  faltering, 
but  xmequalled  words,  which  he 
addressed  to  his  ghostly  friends,  re- 
y^ed  the  proud^  man  of  his  time, 
Thomas  Wolsey. 

A  short  time  since,  only,  had  he 
come  to  Leicester,  a  hunted,  per- 
secuted state  offender,  ordered  here, 
— sent  thither— and  had  found  his 
last  home  in  that  cloister.  '  Father 
Abbot,'  he  had  said,  as,  riding  on  his 
mule,  he  came  near  the  monastery, 
'  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among 
ye. 

And  now  he  appears,  extended  on 
that  death-bed ;  uttering,  in  broken 
accents,  the  praises  of  a  monarch 
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who  had  raised  him  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  earthly  power:  then 
drawing  the  famous  pc^allel  between 
eerrice  to  man  and  duty  to  God,  he 
added,  in  solemn  eames&iess :  '  Had 
I  but  served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I 
have  served  my  king.  He  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  grey 
hairs;  but  this  is  the  just  reward 
that  I  must  receive  for  my  indulgent 
pains  and  study,  not  regarding  my 
service  to  my  God,  but  only  to  my 
prince.'  And  then,  ere  the  soul 
took  its  departure  from  this  life« 
among  other  matters  of  business, 
and  topics  of  fedth,  the  name  of 
'  Gresham '  fell  from  the  cordinal'a 
lips.  Ere  yet  the  yeomeu  of  the 
guard  were  called  up  to  see  him  die- 
— ere  yet  the  words  of  comfort  and 
of  absolution  were  all  spoken  by  the* 
&ther  abbot,  or  by  the  great  Wolsey's- 
private  chaplain,  Gresham  was  the 
last  link  between  concern  for  tem- 
poral and  concern  for  spirituat 
things.  'Gresham!'  Howmmib'ar 
the  name  is  to  us  now !  how  famihar 
then!  for  Richard  Gresham,  whose 
name  the  dying  Wolsey  uttered,  was 
the  great  merchant-prince,  and  the 
first,  too,  on  our  records,  of  his  time. 
And,  doubtless,  Wolsey  owed  to 
Richard  Gresham  largo  supplies  of 
that  material  necessary  to  maintain 
his  chapel,  and  his  almoners,  and 
his  gentlemen,  and  his  cross-b^u^rs, 
and  his  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and 
his  running  footmen,  his  clerks  of 
the  kitchen,  and  his  yeomen  of  the 
pantry,  his  horses,  his  mules,  and 
one  knows  not  what  beside:  but 
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Bicliard  Gresliam  knew  tliom,  no 
doxibt,  and  ho  could  form  a  toleml  >lo 
guess  of  what  tliey  co^f,  and  kmw 
to  an  anp:el  how  they  were  paid  for ; 
for  he  was  somothinp:  of  a  banker, 
but  more  of  a  money-lender  in  those 
days. 

\Vith  reverence  he  it  spt^ken, 
Eicliard  Ciii*e.shaia,  the  father  of  oiu* 
inimortiil  Thomas,  was  a  gentleman 
of  honourable  lineage,  viz.,  tho 
Greshams  of  Gresham,  a  town  in 
the  hundred  of  North  Erpingham, 
in  Norfolk :  a  family  sometime  iSei.sed 
of  tliirty-five  manors,  not  in  remote 
Norfolk  onlv,  but  in  several  coimties. 
And  John,  the  father  of  Sir  Richard, 
had  anotlier  estate,  Holt,  in  the  same 
county,  and  lived  and  died  upon  that 
property. 

Nevertheless  the  Greshams,  great 
proprietors  as  they  were,  did  not 
disdain  to  follow  the  occupations  of 
their  neighbours :  for  a  great  coast- 
ing traffic  was  carried  on  by  the 
natives  in  Norfolk,  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  III.  and  Eichard  11.,  some- 
what long  ago,  it  is  true.  But,  to 
account  for  the  grand  mercantile 
projects,  the  courtly  influence,  the 
vast  resources,  and  high  qualities  of 
this  successful  family,  one  must  look 
back,  and,  looking  back,  specify  the 
silently  working  causes  of  their  pro- 
gress. Let  it  not  be  supposed  we 
seek  to  'point  the  moiul,'  much 
more  'to  adorn  the  tale'  of  a  most 
fortuitous  succession  of  good,  rich 
men.  Let  the  moral,  therefore,  take 
care  of  itsell  What  inartificial, 
curious  modes  of  proceeding  those 
were,  when  the  word  'staple'  was 
first  introduced  among  us.  It  was 
applied  to  lead,  to  tin,  to  leather,  to 
wood,  and,  to  be  brief,  ye  house- 
keepers! to  butter,  and  cheese,  and 
the  like,  and  these  'Maples'  could 
be  -transported  only  firom  certain 
IX)rts;  and  the  laws  about  them 
firom  Heniy  III.  to  Henry  VIL 
make  one's  head  ache  to  think  of 
them.  But,  to  conclude  the  point, 
the  ports  thus  privileged  were  called 
'  staple  ports ;'  and  the  laws  thereof 
were  administered  by  a  mayor  and 
constable  of  the  staple ;  and  all  the 
king's  subjects  that  would  bring 
their  goods  to  the  staple,  were,  if 
ih^  chose,  admitted  merchants. 
And  we  have  still  the  word  stapler ; 


witness  tlio  term  wool-stapler,  or 
wool-merchant,  in  some  of  our 
midland  count ie.s. 

At  these  staples  tho  king*s  cil«?- 
toms  were  duly  collected,  and  paid 
into  the  i-oyal  exchequer  twice  a 
year— for,  remember,  there  were  no 
bankers  in  those  days,  no  accounts  to 
oveixlraw,  no  chetjues  like  our  pretty 
pink  paper  ones  to  sign — ^sometimes 
with  aching  hearts — no  gentle  re- 
minder that  the  balance,  diibit — 
odious  word! — was  over  large,  no 
feehng  at  nights,  wlien  on  your  pil- 
low laid,  that  your  crtdlt  mayn't  be 
over  largo,  as  enviable  persons  may 
sometimes  feel  in  these  days.  AJl 
was  in  hard  cash;  and  the  rate  of 
exchange  was  settled  and  posted  up 
at  Dover,  that  no  goods  might  pass 
over  into  other  countries  under 
their  right  value.  King  Edward  UI. 
had  his  exchanger;  he  had  also  a 
mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
other  places;  and,  until  the  Lom- 
bards came  and  settled  in  London, 
and  got  all  the  business  into  their 
own  hands,  the  British  merchant 
was  prosperous  and  contented. 

The  Greshams  flourished,  more 
especially,  for  they  were  men  of  con- 
science, one  of  the  finest  ingredients 
for  insuring  success.  What  though 
a  trace  of  old  superstition  threw  its 
shadow  over  the  spirit  of  one  or 
other  of  these  active,  clever  men? 
Superstition  was  in  their  time  a  sort 
of  conscience  as  it  is  among  zealots 
now.  "We  do  not  reconmaend  it,  but, 
on  the  plea  of  a  mistaken  conscience, 
we  defend  it.  One  scarcely  expects 
to  meet  with  a  true  ghost-story — of 
course  all  are  true — in  the  annals  of 
a  mercantile  family,  yet  Sandys, 
the  traveller,  relates  how  Thomas 
Gresham,  the  uncle  of  Sir  Thomas, 
our  founder  of  the  Exchange,  was 
converted  from  a  merchant  into  a 
clergyman  of  the  deepest  and  sternest 
dye  of  fanaticism  by  a  supernatural 
appearance.  Stromboli,  says  San- 
dys, with  other  volcanic  places,  is 
afiOrmed  to  be  hell  itself— sorry  are 
we  to  use  such  tenns  to  ears  polite 
-—or  rather,  to  soften  the  phrase,  the 
jatas  of  hell.  Deep  in  the  mouth,  or 
crater,  are  the  souls  of  the  damned 
tormented ;  and  it  was  told  Sandys, 
when  at  Naples,  by  an  EnglishmiBa 
and  a  pensioner  of  the  pope  s^  that  a 
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oertam  personage  had  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  unpleasant  met 
on  one  occasion. 

Master  Thomas  Gresham  was  a 
merchant  who  traded  in  those  parts ; 
and  the  object  of  his  mercantile 
admiration  was  a  certain  rich  man, 
named  Antonio,  a  natiye  of  Palermo, 
80  powerful  from  his  wealth  that  he 
held  two  kingdoms  in  pawn,  the 
king  of  S^in  having  pledgjed  them 
to  mm.  Well  might  ijitonio,  there- 
ibze,  be  called '  The  Bich.' 

Thomas  Gresham,  in  his  own  pri- 
vateer, was  one  day  crossed  by  con- 
trary winds,  and  obliged  to  anchor 
to  the  leeward  of  this  so-called  in- 
£eamal  island  of  StrombolL  It  was 
noon;  the  mountain  at  that  time 
generally  forbore  to  flame,  to  use 
Sandys'  own  way  of  describing  the 
matt^.  So  Thomas  with  eight  of 
his  mariners  ascended  the  height; 
and  approaching  the  crater,  peeped 
down  into  it;  when,  anon,  out  of 
the  bottomless  abyss  issued  a  yoice, 
crying, '  Despatch,  despatch,  the  ri<^ 
Antonio  is  coming!'  Smitten  with 
a  panic,  down  rushed  the  eight 
mariners,  and  the  tenor-stricken 
Greaham ;  and,  being  still  stayed  by 
contrary  winds,  they  made  back  at 
once  for  Palermo;  '  and  forthwith,' 
says  Sandys, '  inquiring  of  Antonio, 
it  was  told  them  he  was  dead ;  and 
computing  the  time,  did  find  it  to 
agree  with  the  very  instant  that  the 
Toice  was  heard  by  them.'  Awe- 
struck by  this  incident,  which  be 
even  reported  to  the  king.  Master 
Thomas  withdrew  from  commerce; 
distributed  his  goods,  some  among 
his  kinsfolk,  some  to  good  uses, 
none  tobad  ones ;  and,  reeerring  only 
a  competency,  entered  into  holy 
ozders,  was  rector  of  South  Beppes 
in  Norfolk,  chancellor  of  Lichndd, 
and  prebendary  of  Winton ;  so  that 
be  did  well  in  his  adopted  vocation ; 
and  if  a  good  merchant  was  lost  to 
society,  a  good  churchman  was 
gamed:  and  his  name  and  his  ex- 
ample were  transmitted  to  Thomas 
Gresham,  his  nephew  and  our 
theme. 

^  But,  before  we  enter  upon  his 
signal  and  exemplary  career,  we 
must  rehearse  the  deeds  of  his 
scarcely  less  notable  gnind&ther, 
and  eaq>Iain  why,  on  the  pallid  lips 


of  the  dying  Wolaey,  the  word 
'  Gresham '  hung ;  and  in  doing  so, 
a  series  of  singular  eyents  crowd  into 
the  memory;  for  Gresham's  name 
was  but  the  utterance  of  innume- 
rable interests  and  buried  thoughts 
coupled  in  the  mind  of  the  cardmal, 
with  that  remembrance  of  the  mer- 
chant, and  of  his  doings.  Bichs^ 
Gresham,  the  third  brother  of  that 
Thomas  who  took  holy  orders,  was 
bred  a  mercer  in  London.  He  was 
one  of  that  uproarious  body  of  mad 
boys,  the  apprentices  of  the  City. 
But  he,  a  sober,  diligent  youth,  em- 
ployed his  time  well,  and  soon 
amassed  large  fonds,  and  became  the 

g)litical  and  commercial  agent  for 
enry  YIU.  in  Flanders.  Bichard 
Gresham  was  a  great  letter-writer; 
not — young  lady  readers — in  the 
amatory  strain,  still  lees  in  the  lite- 
rary line.  Political  on  dits,  lucrative 
exchanges,  calculations,  and  a  rude 
guesB  at  political  economy  on  points 
he  understood,  were  Bichard  Gre- 
sham's subjects ;  and  he  handled  them 
as  success&lly  as  his  ancestor,  James 
Gresham,  had  handled  other  topics 
in  the  £Eunous  '  Paston  Letters,' 
written  in  the  exciting  times  of 
Henry  YL  Bichard  Grewam,  acting 
without  any  titie,  but  actually  under 
the  king's  orders,  lived  at  Antwerp, 
in  order  to  help  his  majesty  in  his 
foreign  wars  and  pecuniary  con- 
cerns. EingHenry  nadbeen  in  the 
habit  of  contracting  loans  with  the 
Ihitoh  to  aid  nis  lavish  expenditure ; 
but  Master  Bichard,  treating,  as  his 
clerk,  at  once  with  the  powerful- 
minded  WolBey,was  able  to  read  the 
king  a  lesson  or  two.  He  proved  to 
him  that  foreign  loans  were  costly 
and  precarious,  and  showed  him  the 
resources  of  his  own  capital ;  he  con- 
sidered, too,  not  only  me  king's  in- 
terests but  those  of  his  fellow-traders. 
The  liberty  of  banking,  or  of  lodging 
your  money  in  other  men's  care,  was 
then  granted  by  patent  This  mono- 
poly, Gresham  proved,  was  a  great 
evil,  and  he  argued  for  and  obtained 
that  merchants,  both  foreign  and 
English,  should  be  their  own  ex- 
clumgers,  and  the  exchangers  for  the 
benefit  of  trade ;  and  he  obtained  the 
king's  proclamation  to  that  e&ct 
To  him  our  Gouttses,  our  Drum- 
monds,  and  the  whole  army  of  bank- 
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ere,  owe  their  commercial  origin: 
cud  to  him  Henry  and  WoLsey  owtxl 
the  very  sinews  of  all  their  cxjiloits. 
Such  service  cannot,  in  any  time,  Ikj 
performed  without  great  dan^rer; 
for  eminent  services  cliallenp'  envy 
and  provoke  oi)positii)n ;  and  even 
then  they  liad  their  j)crils.  It  was  a 
strange  scene  when,  on  one  fine  May 
morning,  in  the  year  1525,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  a  certain  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bayly,  and  liis  aldermen,  rode 
up  to  Hampton  Court  in  a  Ixxly,  in 
order  to  be  tctken  to  task  by  AVolsey, 
for  not  helping  the  king  to  a  '  bene- 
volence,' as  a  gift  of  sjKXiio  from  the 
City  to  the  monarch  was  then  called, 
to  help  liim  in  liis  war  with  Spain 
and  France.  The  cardinal,  forsooth, 
had  sent  for  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion to  scold  them;  but  hot  and 
angry  blood  had  mounted  up  into 
their  civic  fioees  ere  yet  the  worship- 
ful potentates  had  alighted  at  the 
door,  and  entered  the  hall  where 
Wolfiey  deigned  to  receive  them. 
Not  being  the  most  eloquent  of  men, 
they  spaJte  not;  but  one  of  their 
oounsellore  in  the  law,  habited  in  his 
black  cap  and  gown,  advanced  to 
parley.  He  told  the  haughty  pre- 
late that  by  the  law  of  the  land  no 
such  benevolence  could  be  exacted, 
and  quoted  the  statute  made  in  the 
first  year  of  King  Kichard  in.  to 
prove  his  assertion.  'Sir,'  replied 
the  cardinal,  ^ith  a  vast  affectation 
of  sanctity,  and  pious  horror  of  such 
a  precedent,  '  I  marvel  that  you 
speak  of  Bichard  IlL,  which  was  a 
usurper,  and  a  murtherer  of  his  own 
nephew !  Of  so  evil  a  man  how  can 
the  acts  be  good?'  Specious  car- 
dinal !  But  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
kept  their  own  opinion,  and  thought 
the  act  which  so  neatly  allowed 
them  to  button  up  their  pockets, 
good.  '  Although  Kichard,'  they  ar- 
gued, '  did  evil,  yet,  in  his  time,  were 
many  good  acts  made,  not  by  him 
only,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  body 
of  the  whole  realm,  which  is  the  par- 
liament' Audacious  words  to  one  so 
conscious  of  arbitrary  acts,  so  intoxi- 
cated with  the  xx)68ession  of  un- 
bounded power  as  the  prelate,  when 
in  his  violet  rochet,  and  with  his 
mitred  head,  he  stood  on  the  dais,  in 
yon  old,  vaulted  hall,  whibst  they, 
qpaking  with  fear,  tranbled  on  tiie 


fl(X)r  bt^low.    Presently,  the  mayor, 
bffore  all  the  aldermen,  the  common 
council,  the  city  remembnuiccr,  and 
1  know  not  wliat  else  of  stvlo  and 
dignity  that    had   issued   that  day 
forth  from  Temi)le  Bar,  knelt  down, 
and  on  his  knees  argued  the  jwint, 
and  urgcKl  why  he  should  not  impose 
tliis  tax  on  his  brethren.    He  spoke, 
at  iirst,  in  vain,  and  Wolsey — the 
great  subverter  of  all  right — threat- 
ened him.    But  the  mayor  was  firm. 
The  cardinal  next  tried  to  coax  liim 
over  to  his  views ;  then,  subsiding  into 
condescension,  granted  him  and  his 
councilmen  *  time  to  consider  of  this 
matter.'    Time !  'twas  a  mighty  con- 
cession from  Wolsey :  but  the  hurri- 
cane followed  the  calm ;  for  the  next 
day  the  loan  was  discussed  in  coim- 
cil,  and  Bichard  Gresham,  standing 
forth  as  Wolsey's  partisan,  was  as- 
sailed with  vehemence;  and  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
driven  from  the  common  council  for 
his    obsequiousness.      Well    might 
Wolsey,  therefore,  on  his  death-bed 
at  Leicester  call  Gresham  his  fast 
friend.    It  was  no  ordinary  compli- 
ment from  such  a  man — from  one 
who  had  measured  mankind  in  his 
eye,  and  knew  it   so  thoroughly; 
from  one  of  glorious  purpose,  cou- 
pled, as  most  good  purposes  were  in 
those  days,  with  selfish  aims.    Wol- 
sey's fast  friend  1   'Tis  something  for 
the  name  of  Gresham,  even,  to  \)OQst 
of.    He  must  have  been  a  fast  friend 
who  lent  a  hundred  pounds — a  laige 
sum — to  the  disgraced  cardinal  in 
his  ruined  health,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  head  on  which  a  doom  was  set 
and  sealed.    It  was  a  Gresham  that 
had  that  privilege — for  generosity  is 
a  privilege.    Sir  William  Kingston, 
hearing  the  name  of  Gresham  spoken, 
guessed,  of  course,  that  the  cardinal 
referred  to  some  pecuniary  aid ;  just 
as  if  any  one  of  our  own  time  weru 
to  speak,  when  expiring,  of  Koths- 
child,  or  of  Montefiore,  or  of  Gold- 
smid  as  his  finst  friend,  we  should 
connect  some  grand '  advance '  as  the 
source  of  gratitude.'  '  What,'  there- 
upon said  Kingston, '  has  become  of 
a  certain  sum  of  money  that  your 
eminence  had  a  while  since?' 

'  I  assure  you,'  answered  the  car- 
dinal, '  it  is  none  of  mine,  for  I  bor- 
rowed it  of  diveors  of  my  friends  to 
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Imry  me,  and  to  bestow  among  my 
servants.'  And  then  he  told  King- 
ston how  two  hundred  pounds  of 
that  sum  had  been  sent  him  by 
Bichard  Gresham.  Honours  and 
wealth  were  now  showered  down  on 
poor  Wolsey's  fast  friend.  He  be- 
came sherUGT  of  London;  he  was 
knighted;  he  receiTed  a  grant  of 
additional  arms  from  the  heralds' 
college ;  he  became  afterwards  mayor 
of  London,  and  sustained  the  office 
with  the  greatest  dignity.  Fivesuc^ 
cessive  grants  of  church  lands  re- 
warded his  long-tried  merits ;  one  of 
these — no  less  a  gift  than  that  of 
Fountain's  Abbey  in  Yorkshire — ren- 
ders one  envious  of  the  merccr-mer- 
chani  Such  dainty  bits  of  good  for- 
tune make  one's  mouth  water. 

Bichard  Gresham  was,  in  fact,  the 
originator  of  our  great  Exchange,  as 
wc  shall  see  presently ;  but  this  was 
only  a  part  of  the  moral  halo  of  wor- 
thiness which  illumined  his  pathway 
tlirough  life.  A  good  lord  mayor 
must  needs  be  a  eood  man.  Whilst 
Sir  Bichard  held  that  important 
office,  and  even  whilst  he  was  fea- 
thering his  own  nest  from  the  spoils 
of  cloistral  rookeries,  he  thought  of 
the  poor.  For  them  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  was,  for  the  time, 
a  £Eital  blow,  and  it  threw  ui)on  pub- 
lic charity  the  offices  of  bounty  wnich 
had  hitherto  been  fulfilled  by  monks 
and  nuns.  So  he  put  in  a  plea  for 
the  sick  and  poor,  and  lame  and 
aged — a  plea  which  would  disarm 
the  recording  angel  in  setting  down 
a  few  of  Bichard's  faults  and  pecula- 
tions— and  he  prayed  the  king  to  set 
aside  three  hospitals  or  spitals  in  the 
City,  to  wit,  Si  Mary's  Spital,  St 
Bartholomew's  Spital,  and  St  Tho- 
mas's Smtal ;  and  the  new  abbey  by 
Tower  Mill,  for  places  where  the 
poor  could  be  refreshed  and  lodged 
— ^refuges,  in  &ct,  for  the  then '  house- 
less poor;'  and  he  urged  this  i)eti- 
tion  in  words  so  wise  and  kindly, 
that  we  cannot  but  subscribe  to 
them:  'Granting  this,' he  said, 'your 
grace  shall  fjacildy  perceive  that 
where  a  small  number  of  canons, 
priests,  and  monks  be  now  found  for 
their  own  profit  only,  and  not  for 
the  common  utility  of  the  nation,  a 
great  nimiber  of  needy,  sick,  and 
indigent  persons  shall  be  refreshed. 


maintained,  and  coniforted,  and  also 
healed  and  cured  of  their  infirmities, 
frankly  and  freely,  by  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  which 
shall  have  stipend  and  salary  for  that 
purpose.' 

His  words  were  prophetic ;  most 
of  these  institutions  are  not  only  the 
refuge  of  the  sick,  but  the  great 
nurseries  of  science.  '  Frankly  and 
freely '  does  the  great  physician  and 
skilful  surgeon  there  practise,  im- 
prove, perfect,  and  impart  his 
science.  And  this  great  appropriar 
tion  was  the  work  of  an  jBnglish 
merchant  of  the  reign  of  the  blood- 
thirsty, inhuman  Henry ;  it  was  the 
work,  too,  of  a  church  spoliator,  or, 
at  least,  of  a  receiver.  Willingly 
would  we  say  of  Sir  Bichard  Gre- 
sham— 

*  Of  stolen  gooda, 
EnoQ^  that  Tirtue  filled  the  spice  between' 

one  rapid  shift  of  fortune  and 
another.  But  he  had  his  errors; 
how  could  one  of  Henry's  courtiers 
escape  grave  fftults?  His  opinions, 
even  his  virtues,  were  formed  by  the 
last  new  Act  of  Parliament;  and 
he  lent  his  aid  to  persecution.  We 
grieve  to  write  it,  but  in  his 
mayoralty,  John  Bainham,  a  guile- 
less gentleman  of  the  law — ^which 
then  allowed  none  but  gentlemen  to 
be  called  to  the  bar— was  burnt  at 
Smithfidd.  It  is  with  legret  that 
we  read  that  Sir  Bichard  was  put  in 
the  commission  over  which  the 
odious  Bonner  presided — a  commis- 
sion nearly  equal,  in  its  odious  pur- 
pose and  effects,  to  the  Inquisition 
itself.  Its  purpose  was  to  seek  out 
heretics,  and  to  bring  them  to  con- 
dign punishment;  its  effects,  to 
commit  to  the  stake  the  purest,  the 
noblest,  the  most  conscientious,  the 
most  defenceless  of  man  and  woman- 
kind. Since  King  Henry's  knotty 
points  of  difference  were  undefined, 
Protestants  and  Catholics  were 
punished  alike ;  Smithfield  received 
its  victims  often  in  couples — a 
Catholic  here,  a  Protestant  there, 
tied  together  on  the  same  hurdle. 
'  Good  heavens !'  exclaimed  a  French- 
man, 'how  do  people  contrive  to 
live  here,  where  papists  are  hanged 
and  anti-papists  burned?'  Even 
Sir  Bichard,  who  approved  of  every- 
thing,  must    have    shuddered  at 
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times,  let  ns  hope,  as  he  sat  si^np; 
warrants  in  his  mansion  at  Bethnal 
Green.  There  he  lived  in  state  and 
survived  his  sovereign  a  yvav,  for  lie 
was  a  thorough  citizen  \o  tho  last. 
Ho  was  buried  in  tlie  City,  in  tho 
church  of  St.  Laurtnco,  Jt-wTv. 
His  tomb  and  that  church  were, 
however,  destroyed  by  tlie  (Jrcat  Firo 
of  London  in  1666.  Like  Dickens's 
Cheerible  Brothers,  Sir  Jolm 
Gresham's  life  and  actions  ran 
parallel  to  the  Hfo  and  actions  of  his 
elder  brother,  Sir  Richard.  Mercers 
and  merchants  at  the  fii-st,  they  wcro 
mercers  and  merchants  to  the  last  of 
their  career.  Xo  country  pleasures 
did  they  court 

A  summer  party,  In  the  greenwood  Bbad«, 
With  lutes  prepar'd,  and  cloth  in  herbage  laid. 
And  ladles'  laughter  comiog  throngh  tho  air/ 

was  a  sort  of  recreation  they  never 
so  much  as  dreamed  of.  Both  those 
fEunous  brothers  began  life  as  ap- 
prentices, and  both  to  tho  same 
master.  John,  indeed,  a  daring 
fellow,  became  one  of  the  merchant 
adventurers  trading  to  the  Levant; 
he  succeeded  so  well  that  he  kept 
almost  a  princely  state  at  his  city 
home,  but  more  especially  during 
his  mayoralty;  for,  as  his  brother 
Bichard  had  been  mayor  and  sheriff 
of  London,  so  was  John,  in  duo  time, 
mayor  and  sheriff  of  London. 

'  Above  the  stars 
Shall  geminl  rise,' 

might  have  been  their  motto. 

JPleasant  x)as6ages  were  there  in 
John  Greshin's  existence. 

One  summer's  evening,  old  Lon- 
don was  in  a  paroxysm  of  excito- 
ment  and  delight.  It  was  St.  John 
the  Baptist's  Eve;  that  vigil  on 
which  the  starry  blossoms  of  St. 
John's  wort  burst  forth;  that 
evening  when  the  fire-flics,  moving 
glow-worms  as  they  seem,  h'ght  up 
Bavarian  forests  or  trifle  in  dells, 
irradiating,  as  the  little  insect  lights 
npon  a  flower,  the  petals,  or  casting 
a  wondrous  though  tiny  blaze  upon 
a  dark  leaf.  Sacred  are  these  short- 
lived insects  in  the  eyes  of  the 
dwellers  in  those  fer-off  vales  by 
Tegemsee,  or  Starenberg  in  Bava- 
rian Tyrol;  known,  followed,  che- 
rished alike  by  the  Mr  madchen  or 
by  the  pale  student  of  Heidelbei^ 


—delicate,  bright  harbingers  of  the 
recluse  Baptist's  vigil.  Whence 
comes  that  tradition  that  he  bade 
them  illiunine  his  last  night  upon 
earth  and  even  keep  hjs  vigil? 
Wo  know  not;  but  this  we  can 
certify,  that  by  this  sudden  illumi- 
nation, the  Feast  of  St.  John  is  as 
sm-ely  signalized  to  tlie  poor  shep- 
herds of  the  South,  as  it  is  by  the 
pealing  organ  and  the  chanting 
voice  in  tliu  City  to  those  who  keep 
the  vigil. 

In  London — quaint  old  London — 
there  had  been,  in  days  preceding 
those  of  the  Greshams,  a  magnificent 
display  on  St.  John's  Eve,  and  also 
on  tho  vigil  of  St  Peter  —  the 
marching  of  the  City  Watch.  Sir 
Jolm  Gresham  could  remember  it 
well  in  Ins  boyhood.  The  river, 
crowded  with  boats;  the  city, 
illumined  with  bonfires;  the  old 
wattled  houses  and  gabled  roo& 
teeming,  as  it  seemed,  with  eager 
faces,  were  still  in  his  remembrance 
as  connected  with  the  festival  of  St. 
Jolm's  Eve,  On  that  most  memo- 
rable occasion  when  Henry  Vm. 
had  visited  it  in  disguise,  Lud  Gate 
was  left  open,  and  imder  the  city 
wall  an  enormous  bonfire  east  its 
gleams  upon  the  noble  steeple  of  St 
Paul's  Cathedral.  There,  in  front 
of  that  ancient  church,  burned 
another  bonfire  which  completely 
showed  every  point  and  angle  of  the 
building;  eacn  portion  of  dehcate 
tracery;  each  separate  carving ;  every 
buttress;  every  saint  in  his  niche, 
every  cherub  on  his  corbel.  And  now 
St  John's  Eve  is  come  again.  Look 
down  the  street  Over  every  door 
large  white  lilies,  used  so  advan- 
tageously in  processions  abroad, 
still  support  on  their  thick  petals 
the  more  fragile  St  John's  wort — 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  as  some  term 
it  How  perfect  is  the  flower  I 
Branches  of  iron,  studded  with  a 
hundred  lamps,  were  thrust  out  of 
several  windows:  their  radiance 
fell  upon  young  and  old,  seated  at 
tables  beneath,  where  manchet  loaves, 
and  flagons  of  ale  and  cups  of 
mead,  were  set  for  all  comers.  Sir 
John  must  have  remembered  that 
too,  for  those  were,  no  doubt,  his 
'prentice  days,  when,  as  other  young 
men  did,  he  may  probably  have  been 
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obliged  in  tiie  daytime  to  call  out, 
iraJking  backwards  and  forwards. 
What  lack  ye  ?'  And  then,  within 
the  walls  of  each  honse,  covered  as 
ihey  were  exteriorly  with  tapestry, 
yoong  men  and  maidens  were  sing- 
ing in  sweet  cadence.  '  'Tis  a  meny 
land,'  Henry  YUL  is  said  to  have 
mnrmnred  that  night  to  Wolsey, 
when  he  passed  witii  the  then  gay 
and  gallant  Charles  Brandon,  and 
the  scarcely  more  serious  churchman 
Ibrough  the  City  to  see  the  '  March- 
ing Watch.'  '  You  have  made  it  so,' 
was  Hie  flatterer's  reply.  But  Heniy 
knew  how  to  stop  we  mirth  of  his 
subjects,  and  all  was  changed  when 
Sir  John  Gresham  revived  the 
fBplendours  of  that  vigil.  Ah!  how 
old  people  in  that  monarch's  later 
days  would  love  to  recall  the  gay 
.  sports,  the  fiolic,  the  boy-like 
enjoyment  of  his  youth !  Not  until 
after  the  tyxanf  s  death  was  the 
'Marching  Watch,'  which  he  put 
down,  revived  by  John  Gree^iam ;  yet 
the  tale  was  not  yet  obsolete,  how  that 
Henry,  Wolsey,  and  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  were  left  ahnost  alone 
in  the  streets  after  the  cavalcade 
had  passed.  Then  they  made  their 
obeearvations.  'This,'  said  Wolsey, 
'costs  gold.'  'And  is  well  wortti 
the  cost,'  was  Henry's  answer. 

It  was  true :  the  Marching  Watch, 
numbered  in  those  days  two  thou- 
sand; there  were  'demi-4anoeB'  on 
large  horses;  gunners  with  their 
arquebuses;  archan  in  white  coats, 
having  their  bows  bent,  and  sheaves 
of  arrows  by  their  sides;  pikemen, 
and  biUmen,  in  coats  of  maul.  There 
were  the  constables  of  the  watch; 
and  the  henchmen;  there  was  a 
band  of  minstrels;  there  were  the 
city  waits,  and  morris-dancers ;  and 
lastly  came  the  mayor,  with  his 
sword-bearer,  his  henchmen,  his 
harnessed  runners,  his  giants  and 
pageants.    The 

'  Guard  attending,  throng  the  ttreets  did  ride 
fif^fore  their  footbonds,  graced  wiUi  glittering 

pride 
Of  rich  gUt  anna.' • 

Years,  long  bu^  years,  marked 
by  many  a  domestic  tragedy  had 
passed  away,  and  England  was  no 
longer   a  'merry  land,'   when  Sir 

•  Niccor*  'Artillery  of  London.* 


John  Gresham  in  1549  —  twelve 
months  after  Henry  was  safe  in  the 
tomb — revived  for  once  only  the 
nageant  of  the  '  Marching  Watch.* 
The  necessity  for  keeping  the  town 
of  Haddington  from  the  barbarian 
Scots  was  one  plea  of  the  assem- 
blage of  this  great  civic  guard.  It 
was  afterwards  consid^ed  better  to 
have  a  substantial  'watch'  for  the 
preservation  of  the  City;  and  the 
civic  watchman — a  character  now 
again  lost  to  us — superseded  the 
mounted  and  armed  constable  of 
Sir  John  Grcsham's  boyish  days; 
and  a  venerable  personage  witli  a 
lanthom  and  a  halberd  paraded  Hie 
streets,  calling  out  as  he  went, 
'Hang  out  your  lights!'  for,  until 
the  rei^  of  Queen  Anne,  the  City 
was  lighted  by  lanthoms  and 
candles  hung  outside  the  houses 
from  All-Hcdlows  to  QEmdlemas. 
How  many  old  memories  centre 
around  the  apxwrition  of  one  of 
these  ancient  defenders  (so  called) 
of  life  and  property ;  how  are  their 
deeds  of  commission,  or  fiiults  of 
omission  mixed  up  in  every  one*s 
mind  with  romantic  incidents,  or 
unpunished  crime,  or  mad  frolic; 
with  the  roaring  boys  and  their  ex- 
ploits, or  the  Mohawks,  the  scourge 
of  Addison's  day;  and  then,  with 
Fielding,  and  tike  night-wanderer 
Savage,  even  with  the  sage  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  Topham  Beauclerk, 
till  we  come  in  thought  down  to 
Sheridan  —  poor  Sheridan! — in  a 
gutter,  a  watchman's  lantibom  sus- 
pended over  his  half-conscious 
nead,  whilst  a  gruff  voice  a^  in  a 
tone  of  authorily,  '  Your  name,  sir?* 
and  Sheridan,  never  dead  to  mis- 
chief, filters  out, '  Wilberforce.' 

Precluded  from  his  &vourite 
pageant,  the  '  Marching  Watch,'  Sir 
John  Gresham  had  at  least  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  contriving  another,  to 
wit,  his  own  faneral.  He,  who 
had  contrived  to  escape  all  tiie  hot 
fary  of  the  Marian  persecution,  was 
carried  off,  worthy  man,  by  a  malig- 
nant fever  of  the  most  anti-civic  de- 
scription, seven  aldermen  having 
died  of  it  before 'my  Lord  Mayor' 
or,  I  rather  think  in  those  days, 
'His  worship,'  the  Mayor,  was  at- 
tacked. Nothing  in  his  life,  as  it 
was  said  of  some  other  eminent  per- 
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sonagcs,  became  Sir  John  like  tlie 
leaving  it ;  at  least  aiH*ording  to  an 
undertaker's  conception  of  uhat  is 
becoming.  Not  that  jMr.  Mt)ril(rs 
favourite  notion  of  ehu  was  carried 
out  in  Sir  Jolm's  entombment ;  oak 
— ^sohd  oak — composed  the  last  rest- 
ing-place of  gooil  old  Gresham.  It 
"was  on  an  October  day  that  the 
streets,  even  of  the  City,  were  hung 
with  black ;  he,  who  had  but  lately 
been  riding  down  those  very  streets 
in  all  dignity,  was  now  carried  in 
the  splendour  tliat  he  had  so  loved 
when  linng,  towards  the  church  of 
St.  Michael  Bassishaw.  Stow,  hone^ 
John — bred  as  a  tailor,  but  an  in- 
valuable antiquary — honours  as  an 
antiquary  the  splendid  obsequies, 
and  meiisures  as  a  tailor  the  cost  of 
the  component  materials. 

Sir  John  was  buried.  Stow  vain- 
gloriously  tells  us, '  ^vith  a  standard 
and  pennon  of  anus,  and  a  coat 
armour  of  damask,  and  four  pennons 
of  arms,  besides  a  helmet,  a  target, 
and  a  sword,  mantels,  and  the  crest ; 
a  goodly  hearse  of  wax,  and  ten 
dozen  of  ijensils,  and  twelve  dozen 
of  escutcheons.'  What  a  happy 
man  was  Stow  to  tell  it! — what  a 
wicked  age  that  the  poor  old  chro- 
nicler wanted,  at  the  last,  even 
bread! 

This  funeral,  no  doubt,  had  been 
planned  and  arranged  by  Sir  John 
Gresham  himself  long  before  he 
died ;  and — to  do  the  man  justice — 
80  were  his  charities  also  pro- 
arranged.  'He  gave,*  says  Stow, 
*an  hundred  black  gowns  of  fine 
cloth  to  an  hundred  poor  men  and 
women.'  So  Dar  for  charity — ^then 
for  compliment.  He  gave  the  old 
and  the  new  mayors  a  gown  each ; 
the  same  to  the  city  chamberlain 
and  others ;  the  same  to  the  porters 
of  the  Staple  of  Calais,  of  which  our 
merchant  was  a  member ;  the  same, 
worthy  man,  to  his  fumers  and 
tenantis;  and  we  may  suppose  that 
aU  these  friends  and  servants  n:iade 
a  goodly  show;  and  they,  and  the 
hearse  were  lighted  by  four  dozen 
great  staff-torches,  or  cressets,  and 
by  one  dozen  of  great  long  torches ; 
and  80,  St  Michaers  bells  tolling 
mournfully.  Sir  Jolm  was  borne 
— satisfactorily  to  his  friends  if  not 
to  himself— till  the  cold  tomb  re- 


ceivcrl  him,  and  the  torches  were 
thro^^^l  and  extinguijihed  on  his 
cotlin.  On  the  morrow  three  goodly 
masses  were  smig;  for  though  Sir 
John  was  a  loyal  Protestant,  yet  old 
sui)oi-stitions  Inuig  alK)ut  his  faith, 
in  the  old  transition  state  of  things, 
when  ProtesUintisni  looked  like 
PoiKi'v  in  an  unchxiss.  And  the 
very  titles  of  these  masses  would 
WTite  him  down  as  a  Romanist  in  our 
days :  one  was  of  the  Trinity,  ano- 
ther of  our  Lady,  and  the  thiitl, 
a  Kequiem.  Strange,  indeed.  Sir 
John,  for  you  must  liave  known  oi 
all  tliis  beforehand. 

Then,  to  complete  the  scandal  to 
our  eyes,  there  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary fish  dinner  for  tlic 
mournci-s  afterwards.  And  all  who 
chose — the  poor,  the  aged,  the  small, 
and  the  great — came  to  this  sort  of 
Greenwich  feast :  the  day  of  inter- 
ment happened,  it  seems,  to  have 
been  a  fish  day  or  fast  day.  Even 
the  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
a  Dr.  Harpsfield,  to  whom  papistical 
notions  were  ascribed.  Nay,  more ; 
Sir  John  beciueathed  to  tiie  Mercei-s* 
Company  the  sum  of  1 3/.  6«.  Sd.  for 
a  dinner,  'desiring  them,  after 
dinner,  to  have  his  soul  in  reniem- 
brance  with  their  jirayers*  Worthy 
man!  How  different  were  mercers 
then  to  what  they  now  are,  if  in  a 
state  to  dine  and  pray  within  the 
same  twenty-four  hours !  He  must, 
however,  have  known  them  better 
than  we  can  presume  to  do;  but, 
assuredly,  this  funeral,  with  its  fish 
dinner  and  steady-going  mercers, 
must  have  been  the  most  amusing 
cei'emonial  ever  known  in  those 
days. 

Turn  we  to  his  charities,  for  Sir 
John,  gi^eat  at  heart,  was  a  Gresham 
stilL  Stow  has  them  to  the  very 
inch  and  ell:  'He  left  to  every 
ward  in  London  10/.,  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  poor ;  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  poor  men  and  poor  women 
each  three  yards  of  broadcloth,  of 
8a.  or  98.  a  yard '  (Stow  again) '  to  bo 
made  into  gowns ;  he  left  looZ.  upon 
maids'  marriages'  (admirable  Gre- 
sham!) 'forseeing  the  stress  and 
plight  of  Englishwomen,  as  well  as 
considerable  sums  to  prisons,  then 
crowded  with  wretehed  inmates,  and 
to  hospitals.'    And  the  trusty  exe- 
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dutor  of  thiB  vrfU,  quite  a  citizen's 
model,  was  his  beloved  nephew, 
Thomas  Greaham,  the  fomider  of 
the  Exchange.  A  word  or  two  about 
wills  and  funerals.  Sir  John's,  all 
must  allow,  was  an  excellent  one; 
his  funeral  we  must  think  out  of 
character  with  so  good  a  Christian. 
In  his  will  he  remembered  those  of 
ids  own  station;  besought  out  no 
lords,  or  otherwise  great  men,  to 
oblige  and  enrich ;  he  left  good,  use- 
ful clothing  where  clothing  was  ser- 
Tioeable ;  he  forgot  not  the  houseless 
poor.  In  his  foneral  he  showed  the 
Teal  Yulgarily  of  superstition,  whence 
such  gorgeous  ceremonials  take  their 
rise.  Y^,  fast  are  they  dying  out 
among  us ;  and  it  is  the  aristocratic 
portion  of  our  community  who  have 
striven  in  their  own  &milies  to 
set  them  aside.  Beal  religion—- and 
ite  handmaid,  pure  taste— summons 
to  the  side  of  the  grave  the  true 
mourner  only;  places  in  the  tomb 
the  flowers  the  cold  sleeper  there 
most  loved;  cherishes  around  that 
narrow  bed  the  memories  of  the 
blessed ;  and  looks  on  all  the  grand 
distinctions  of  armorial  bearings  as 
distinctions  only,  not  as  honours 
spiritual  enough  to  be  put  forward 
when  eternal  hopes,  etenial  redemp- 
tion and  rest  are  most  in  men's  minds. 

At  this  fish  dinner  there  assisted 
one  whose  graceful  and  comely 
appearance,  and  dignified  courtesy 
of  manner,  attracted  great  praise. 
A  face  of  strongly  marked  features, 
yet  with  a  sweet  and  serene  expres- 
sion, brightened  with  intelligence  as 
he,  towards  whom  all  turned  as  to 
the  star  of  the  house  of  Gresham, 
entered  into  conversation  with  those 
around  hun.  Such  was  Thomas 
Gresham,  the  nephew  and  executor 
of  the  lately  int^red  Sir  John,  who 
had  chosen  him  for  his  executor  in 
preference  to  his  own  sons  and 
other  kinsmen. 

To  the  benevolence  and  liberality 
of  his  father.  Sir  Kichard,  and  of  his 
uncle,  Sir  John,  Thomas  Gresham 
nnited  a  greater  scope  of  mind  than 
either  of  these,  his  relatives,  had 
ever  displayed.  He  was  a  merchant 
still,  but  he  was  also  a  scholar, 
trained  under  the  auspices  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Gains,  Founder  and  some- 
time Master  of  Cains  College,  Cam- 


bridge. Already  had  Gresham  acted 
a  conspicuous  port  in  life,  not  only 
as  a  merchant,  but  as  a  negotiator  on 
the  part  of  the  crown :  yet,  At  this 
age,  thirty,  the  polish  of  his  manners 
had  attained  its  perfection ;  and  so 
noted  was  he  for  that  trait— invalu- 
able if  we  seek  to  get  on  in  this 
world — ^thatwhen  the  court  wished 
to  make  an  impression  on  foreigners 
Thomas  Gresham  was  order»i  to 
receive  and  entertain  them.  It  is  to 
men  who  have  unhappy  homes  timt 
we  may  often  turn  for  great  benefits 
to  letters,  or  to  science,  or  to  society. 
Sir  Thomas  lived  and  died  a  public 
man.  Let  us  take  a  brief  survey  of 
the  life  that  preceded  his  being 
called  upon  to  serve  his  young 
master,  Edward  YL  Men  went 
early  to  college  in  those  days,  and 
after  college— 'twas  a  strange  se- 
quence—Thomas Gresham  served  a 
seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  his 
fiEither.  True  it  was  that  Sir  Bichard 
would  have  set  him  free,  by  giving 
up  his  indentures ;  but,  as  Sir  Thomas 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, '  it  was  to  no  purpose,  except 
I  were  bound  prentice  to  the  same, 
whereby  to  come  by  the  exi)erience 
and  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandises.' 

Thus  prepared,  he  set  out  on  his 
journey  through  life,  and  let  us 
follow  him. 

Antwerp  was  then  a  joyous,  flou- 
rishing place,  the  great  emporium  of 
trade.  We  may  read  its  former  his- 
tory in  its  present  grandeur,  in  its 
churches,  so  richly  adorned  by 
former  pious  donors,  in  its  grand 
old  houses,  its  valuable  picture 
galleries.  There  Gresham  passed 
a  great  portion  of  his  youth.  That 
period  nad  its  errors:  with  all  his 
great  virtues,  Gresham,  to  use  the 
mild  expression  of  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, was  of  an  '  amorous  com- 
plexion.' He  loved  a  Flemish  girl, 
from  Bruges,  and  by  her  had  a 
daughter  whom  he  educated  as  a 
Intimate  child,  but  who  became  a 
bone  of  contention  in  his  fieunQy. 

In  the  year  1544  he  married,  and, 
astute  as  he  was,  he  coupled  hunaelf 
to  an  arbitrary,  intriguing  widow, 
who  graspingly  coveted  hu  money 
all  her  life,  and  neglected  his  i2\juno- 
tions  after  his  death.    She  was  the 
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daup:litor  of  William  Fenieley,  Esq., 
of  V\'e«t  Creting,  in  Suffolk,  and  the 
widow  of  a  merchant  named  Read, 
who  had  been  a  friend  of  Sir  Itichard 
Greshaui's.  She  marricnl  Tliomas 
within  the  fii*st  year  of  her  widow- 
hood, and  brouglit  a  son  by  her  first 
husband  to  tlic  liomo  of  her  second 
helpmate. 

Mrs.  Gore  says,  in  one  of  her 
novels,  a  propos  of  widows  with 
children  manying  again,  tliat  a  man 
never  likes  the  offspring  of  a  former 
husband,  wliilst  a  woman  often 
attaches  herself  even  maternally  to 
the  cliildi-en  of  another  woman. 
There  can  \)q  no  general  rule  for  the 
affections;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
Lady  Gresliam  lost  no  opixjrtunity 
of  enricliing  herself  from  her  hus- 
band's coffers,  and  availed  herself 
very  httle  of  the  higher  privilege  of 
making  his.  home  serene  and  attrac- 
tive; and  that  Gresham  generally 
absented  himself  from  that  home, 
and  stayed  abroad  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  first  public  honour  that  he 
obtained  was  being  made  'King's 
Merchant.*  He  was  at  Antwerp 
when  the  privy  council  summoned 
him;  for  the  young  king,  Edward, 
was  then  grievously  in  debt,  and 
Gresham  was  sent  for  to  say  in  what 
way,  with  least  charge,  his  majesty 
might  'grow  out  of  debt.'  And, 
Gresham  adds, '  after  my  device  was 
declared,  the  king's  higlmess  and 
the  coimcil  requirol  me  to  take  the 
room '  (business  or  oflfice)  '  in  hand, 
without  my  suit  or  labour  for  the 
same.' 

It  may  be  judged  how  greatly  such 
a  person  as  Gresham  was  needed, 
when  it  is  stated  that  so  ruinously 
were  the  exchanges  in  England  then 
managed,  that  tiie  English  pound 
was  reduced  to  sixteen  shillings 
Flemish  by  the  exchange. 

Empowered  to  reform  such  abuses, 
Gresham  took  up  his  abode  with  his 
wife  and  family  at  Antwerp.  It  was 
then  in  the  full  glory  of  all  that  has 
since  perished:  great  nobles,  English 
especially,  made  it  their  residence  on 
account  of  its  splendour  and  artistic 
I'esonrccs ;  persons  of  all  ooontries 
mixed  freely  together  in  harmony; 
the  days  were  spent  in  pursuit  of  a 
flourishing  commerce,  tne  evenings 


in  balls,  galas,  and  suppers;  and 
Gresham,  and  the  brothers  Schetz, 
rich  merchants,  and  liis  very  dear 
friends,  were  among  the  most  hospi- 
table and  convivial.  But  Gresham, 
during  the  two  years  of  Ins  resi- 
dence at  that  city,  had  httle  repose. 
Forty  times  during  that  period  had 
ho  to  pass  to  and  from  London ;  for 
whenever  the  king's  exigencies 
required  it,  the  royal  merchant  was 
sent  for  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
venal  and  blundering  ministers.  It 
was  then  considered  a  most  fintal 
thing  to  carry  money  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  to  exchange 
large  sums  for  merchandize  seems 
to  have  been  an  idea  utterly  un- 
known. In  the  young  king's  emer- 
gencies, churches  were  plundered, 
bell-metal  was  broken  up  and 
melted  down,  and  sent  to  Aiitwerp 
in  order  to  appease  the  king's  money- 
lenders, who  exacted  so  usurious  an 
interest  on  their  loans.  From  this 
date  may  be  fixed  the  paucity  of 
bells  in  many  places,  and  the  decline 
of  that  species  of  rural  music  which 
BO  touches  the  heart.  Thus,  in  a 
modem  stanza,  the  degeneracies  of 
bells  is  alluded  to— 

*  SabbAtb  belU  I  ye  daily  chime 

Fur  worship,  over  bill  and  lea; 
I  think  that  once  ye  pealed  that  tnno 

In  tones  that  went  more  cheerfully. 
Spcalc  ye  not  now  of  formal  kneelings. 

Olid  hearts,  duU  voices,  couls  asleep ; 
Uoara  ye  not  now  for  bygone  peaUngK. 

For  seal  to  praise,  for  penitence  to  weep?* 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  Great 
Powers  were  in  those  days  as  much 
involved  in  debt  as  Great  Powers  are 
in  these.  Edward  VI.  was  com- 
pelled to  use  'humble  and  gentle 
words'  with  his  creditors;  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  whom  Ant- 
werp then  belonged,  *  giveth/  Gre- 
sham wrote  to  the  Protector  North- 
umberland, *  sixteen  per  cent.,  and 
yet  no  money  to  be  gotten.' 

We  dare  not  look  very  minutely 
into  the  means  employed  by  Gre- 
sham to  extricate  Edward  VI.  from 
debt,  such  as  stopping  all  the  lead 
in  the  kingdom  from  being  exported, 
making  a  staple  of  it,  and  thus 
giving  the  king  the  command  of  the 
lead  mart  at  Autwerp ;  or,  retaining 
the  English  merchantnahips  bound 
for  Antwerp  in  port  until  a  promise 
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yna  gJTen  to  farniafa  the  siate  with 
certain  sums  of  money  at  a  rate  of 
eichange  fixed  by  QoYemment;  or, 
bATing,  as  Greiduim  boasted,  the 
brokers  of  exchange  at  his  com- 
mand :  '  for  there  neyer  is  a  bonrse/ 
thus  he  wrote,  '  but  I  haye  a  note 
what  money  is  taken  up  by  ex- 
change, as  well  by  the  sfaranger  as 
by  the  Englishman.' 

A  tolerably  stringent  sort  of  es- 
pionage for  the  saintly  Edward  to 
permit,  and  the  worthy  Thomas  to 
practise.  It  answered,  however ;  and 
Edward  VL  died  Bolyent,  leaving, 
among  other  national  benefits,  the 
pound  sterling  in  England  raised  on 
the  Antwerp  Bourse  finom  sixteen 
shillings  to  twenty-two.  For  all 
these  services  Gresham  received  in 
money  only  a  hundred  pounds. 
Three  weeks  before  King  Edward's 
death,  as  he  wrote  to  Queen  Mary, 
the  kmg  had  promised  him  that  he 
should  hereafter  be  better  rewarded ; 
'  that  I  should,'  to  use  Gresham's 
own  words,  '  Imow  that  I  served  a 
king,  and  so  I  did  find  him,  for 
whoso  soul  to  God  I  daily  pray.' 

Ho  did  not,  however,  find  Mary, 
in  that  sense,  by  any  means  a  queen, 
although,  in  spite  of  Gresham's  ad- 
ha!enceto  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, she  had  no  objection  in  the 
world  to  employ  him  in  borrowing 
money  at  an  easy  rate  for  her  queenly 
necessities. 

Let  us  pass  briefly  oyer  the  moral 
fog  which  encompasBed  Gresham's 
life  during  miserable  Mary's  misera- 
ble reign.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over 
his  smiJl  chicaneries— his  smuggling, 
for  instance — ^his  bribing  the  captam 
of  Gravelines  with  twelve  ells  of  fine 
black  velvet,  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  customs  there  with  I  know  not 
how  many  ells  of  black  cloth,  and 
thus  insuring  that  the  gates  of  the 
town  should  be  left  open,  and  all 
night  Gresham's  servants  be  carry- 
ing out  gold  bullion,  which  was 
against  law.  Let  us  try  to  for^ 
his  carousing  'pottle  deep'  with 
the  Flemish  merchants,  though  he 
could  '  ill  away  with  their  drink  and 
cheer ;  but,'  he  said, '  it  must  needs 
be  done  for  the  better  compassing  of 
my  business  hereafter.'  Let  us  pass 
over  all  that,  the  dirty  work  of  am- 
bition ;  suppose  the  ladder  climbed. 


and  Gresihaitt  at  the  top;  and  see 
him,  in  the  great  triumph  of  his 
life, '  my  mercoant,'  as  Queen  Elissa- 
beth  caUed  him,  assisting  at  the 
opening  of  the  Boyal  ^change. 
Tnere  are  epochs  in  a  man's  life 
which  disclose  his  whole  history — 
and  this  is  one. 

It  is  a  January  day ;  Queen  Eliza- 
beth is  passing  through  the  City  to 
the  house  of  her  merchant  As,  on 
her  first  grand  procession  into  the 
City,  Elizabeth,  who  took  delight  in 
tbe  lower  classes  of  her  subjects,  and 
in  their  homage,  assists,  as  she  goes 
along,  in  that  perpetual  drama 
which  she  and  her  heges  loved  to 
carry  on,  on  tJiese  occasions.  '  God 
save  your  grace!'  shout  a  thou- 
sand voices;  'God  save  you  all,' 
cried  the  quean  in  her  clear  tones. 
Now  a  poor  countrywoman  is  seen 
MDproaching  with  a  nosegay — a 
Christmas  rose  or  two,  perchiuice, 
for  spring  tide  is  not  &r  off,  The 
queen  steys  her  charioteers,  and 
txikes  it  with  a  smile  on  her  sharp- 
featured  &ce.  Anon  a  bunch  of 
rosemozy  is  proffered:  how  gra- 
ciously she  accepts— how  graciously 
she  retains  that  mystic  gift,  raising 
her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  for 
she  was  an  accomplished  actress; 
and  thus  amid  shouts  of  rapturous 
loyalty,  and  ringing  of  bells,  and 
waving  of  kerchiefis  she  journeys  on 
toBosmgHalL 

This  is  the  proudest  day  of  her 
life.  Her  merchant,  whom  she 
deigns  to  honour  with  a  visit,  had 
built  on  Comhill,  on  a  piece  of 
ground  given  at  his  own  charge  by 
Qie  City,  a  sort  of  enterprise  very 
agreeable  to  the  sparing,  sir-sighted 
Elizabeth,  a  new  JBourse.  She  was 
to  open  it;  she  was  the  illustrious 
guest  who  should  first  enter  that 
grand,  proud  edifice,  which  so  main- 
ly helps  to  inake  England  the  arbiter 
of  Europe. 

She  is  in  fall  possession,  that 
acute  Elizabeth,  oi  every  circum- 
stance attending  the  foundation  of 
the  new  Boursa  Here,  old  Sir 
Bichard,  Sir  Thomas's  father,  had, 
in  the  reign  of  her  &ther,  petitioned 
Lord  Audley,  then  Privy  Seal,  for  a 
grant,  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
Bourse  for  the  particular  honour 
and  credit  of  the  City  of  Lcmdon. 
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She  knew,  in  fact,  the  ancient  loyalty 
and  sernces  of  the  house  which  she 
was  alx)ut  to  honour.  'Kinsmen/ 
she  w;is  wont  to  call  them,  as  tlio 
Greslianis  were,  all  allowed,  akin  to 
the  Boleyns. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  Eliza- 
beth had  visited  the  City,  for  the 
pestilence  had  raged  there.  As  she 
Went  along,  the  splendid  prepa- 
rations— equal  to  those  made  at  her 
coronation  —  the  cries,  the  loving 
faces,  moved  her  to  triumph.  Like 
all  great  natures,  her  disposition 
was  imprassionable.  She  turned  to 
one  who  accompanied  her — an  in- 
vited guest — and  bade  him  remark 
'  how  much  her*people  loved  her.' 
It  was  La  Mothe  Fenelon,  the  great 
diplomatiht,  and  the  uncle  of  the 
far  greiiter  Abbe  Fenelon.  The 
accomplished  and  liigh-bred  French- 
man listened  in  deep  deference. 
Monsieur  Giusson,  the  queen's  fac- 
tor, as  he  styled  him  in  his  letters, 
did  not,  probably,  come  quite  up  to 
the  aristocmt's  idea  of  a  Grand 
Seigneiir ;  and,  doubtless,  he  of  the 
ancient  lineage  of  La  Mothe,  thought 
even  then  ia  his  heart, '  but  they  are 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers.'  Yet,  he 
protested — we  think  we  hear  him — 
that  Grasson  was  the  first  of  public 
benefactoi*s.  Yes !  and  if  you  knew, 
Monsieur  le  !Marquis  de  la  Mothe 
Fenelon,  out  of  what  a  chastened 
and  pious  spirit  that  proud  build- 
ing rose  —  its  expiatory,  its  con- 
solatory work  —  you  would  have 
owned  that  not  in  Catholic  France 
alone,  but  in  England,  are  monu- 
ments raised  by  wealth  for  a  senti- 
ment—for a  religious  conviction — 
for  a  memory — and  that  memory  a 
sorrow.  For  La  Mothe  himself  re- 
lated, as  he  penned  the  despatch  of 
the  next  day,  that  '  Grasson,  le  fsuc- 
teur,'  had  resolved  to  build  this  new 
Bourse,  or  Exchange,  at  his  own 
cost,  and  to  make  the  nation  his 
heir.  The  rich,  the  envied  Gre- 
sham  had  then  lost  his  only  son; 
and  now  what  availed  wealth,  or 
honours,  but  to  do  good,  to  atone 
for  past  faults,  to  benefit  others  ? 

The  heart  comes  to  that  at  last; 
and  Gresham's  great  powers  centred 
finally  in  that  one  touching,  sublime 
asmration. 

Then,  as  onward  moves  the  r^;al 


ciiariot,  La  Mothe  Fenelon  learns 
how  Gresham  had  borrowed  the 
notion  of  the  eflifice  and  its  uses 
from  foreign  cities;  and  how,  until 
that  proud  day  when  Elizabeth 
threw  open  the  great  emporium  to 
the  world,  traders,  and  exchangers, 
and  merchants  of  the  staple  had 
been  forced  to  walk  to  and  fro  in 
Loml)ard  Strwt,  to  talk  of  their 
concerns,  or,  if  the  weather  were 
w^et,  to  enter  and  to  profane  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  make 
the  nave  of  that  church  resound 
with  their  bai'gains  and  disputes. 

The  Frenchinan,  no  doubt,  hear- 
ing tliis,  inwardly  crossed  himself 
and  exclaimed, '  mais  quels  hommes !' 
but,  outwardly,  we  may  be  sure,  he 
was  mighty  civil,  for  he  ha<l  a 
point  to  gain.  And  so  they  tra- 
versed the  streets  until  the  pro^ 
cession  reached  Basing  Hall  Street, 
and  then  her  gracious  Majesty 
alighted. 

The  splendours  of  that  civic  man- 
sion have  since  passed  away;  but 
the  grace,  the  courteous  address,  and 
respectful  hospitality  of  Gresham 
long  survived,  in  public  remem- 
brance, the  costly  apphances  which 
surrounded  him.  liuly  Gresham — 
would  that  we  could  draw  her  por- 
trait— ^was  there;  one  young  girl, 
with,  perhaps,  the  dark  Flemish 
hair,  the  half  Spanish  beauty  of 
some  long-lost  face,  to  rivet  at  times 
her  father's  eye,  was  there ;  but  the 
place  w^here  the  young  heir  was 
wont  to  sit  was  vacant.  The  only 
son  of  the  house  had  passed  away  in 
youtliful  promise  to  another  land — 
the  nation  was  Gresham's  heir. 

The  banquet  was  gorgeous:  by 
all  the  chroniclers  let  us  lielieve  it 
so :  it  was  an  oc-casion-— for  Elizabeth 
never  lost  time — for  her  giving  La 
Mothe  Fenelon  after  dinner  (gra- 
cious queen,  not  when  the  poor 
man  was  starving  after  the  tedious 
procession!)  her  mind  as  to  mar- 
riage ;  and  she  interlarded  her  won- 
dedully  political  talk  with  a  Httlo 
sentiment,  '  how  she  feared  she 
might  not  be  beloved  by  him  whom 
she  might  espouse,  which  would  be 
worse  for  her  than  death;  as  she 
could  not  bear  to  reflect  on  such  a 
possibility !'    Sweet  innocent ! 

It  is  now  evening,  and  the  win- 
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dows  of  the  new  Boone  ore  all  il- 
luminated; for,  with  gieat  good 
sense.  Sir  Thomas  prayed  that  the 
ceremonial  of  opening  the  boilding 
might  take  place  in  the  evening. 

And,  whilst  the  qneen  is  in  the 
withdrawing  room,  and  her  retinue 
of  lords  and  ladies  are  preparing  for 
the  sharp  night  airs,  and  putting  on 
their  ermine  and  tippets,  let  us  give 
some  account  of  that  which  is  then 
called  the  Bourse,  which  will  be 
christened  in  another  hour,  by  Eliza- 
beth herself,  '  The  New  Exchange.' 
It  was  on  the  7th  of  Jime,  1566, 
that  Gresham  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  this  building,  in  the  presence 
of  several  aldermen,  each  of  whom 
laid  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  workmen 
on  the  spot  In  less  than  four 
years  the  Exchange  was  ready  for 
occupation.  The  wood  was  brought 
from  an  estate  belonging  to  Gre- 
sham, at  Kingshall,  near  Battisford, 
in  Suffolk.  The  slates,  the  iron,  the 
wainscot,  and  the  glass  all  came 
from  Antwerp.  Holinshed  indeed 
declares  that  Gresham  '  bargamed 
for  the  whole  mould  and  substances 
of  his  workmanship  in  Flanders.' 
Gresham  had  obtained  permission  to 
employ  Flemish  artists,  and  even 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  conceded  that 
'  strangers '  should  be  employed. 

The  very  design  of  the  great  work 
was  Flemish,  and  the  grand  Bourse 
of  Antwerp  was  the  model  of  our 
old  EbEchange.  The  building  con- 
sisted of  two  portions,  an  upper  and 
a  lower ;  the  first  being  laid  out  in 
shops,  one  hundred  in  number,  and 
the  other  into  walks  and  rooms  for 
the  merchants,  with  shops  on  the 
exterior.  This  jwrtion  of  the  build- 
ing was  called  the  '  Pawn,'  pro- 
bably, as  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  admira- 
ble '  History  of  London,'  suggests, 
from  Bahn,  the  German  word  for  a 
path  or  a  walk;  and  though  this 
word  has  now  a  v^  unpleasant  asso- 
ciation with  it,  it  was  tnen  in  all  its 
original  dignity  and  signification. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  Exchange 
was  encircled  with  an  arcade;  and 
the  whole  formed  a  half  quadrangle, 
extremely  regular  and  picturesque; 
whilst  at  each  of  the  four  comers  the 
grasshopper,  Gresham's  crest,  formed 
the  decoration. 
On  one  side  of  the  entrance  stood 


a  lo%  square  tower  with  two  balco- 
nied gEdleries,  and  a  grasshopper 
surmounting  the  ball  at  the  top. 
This  was  a  bell-tower,  and,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon,  and  at  six  in  the 
evening,  the  merchants  were  called 
to  '  'Change'  by  the  rin^g  of  the 
bell.  Such  was  the  buildmg.  Its 
noblest  ornaments,  a  great  range  of 
statues  made,  it  is  said,  in  Flanders^ 
perished  with  the  building  in  the 
Great  Fire  of  London.  Gresham's 
statue  alone  remained  untouched^ 
unscathed! 

And  now  the  cresset-bearers  are  in 
the  streets,  that  cold  January  even- 
ing, and  tcffches  are  lighted,  and  the 
lamps  and  candles  enforced  by  pro- 
clamation are  hung  out  from  every 
window.  The  banquet  is  over; 
Gresham,  according  to  an  old  play 
by  T.  Heywood,  whom  Charles  Lamb 
called  a  prose  Shakspeare,  is  quaffing 
a  beaker  to  her  Majesty's  health,  and 
in  the  goblet  he  has  thrown  a  pearl 
of  enormous  value,  crushed  to  pow- 
der. He  is  drinldng  it  off ;  so  says 
the  poet: 

*  Here  fifteen  hundred  poand  at  one  cUp  goes ; 
Instead  of  ragar  Gresham  drtnks  the  pearl 
Unto  his  queen  and  mtotreas  I  Ptodgelt^lordiL 

And  now  the  queen  prepares  to 
return  through  Gbmlull.     vVhat  a 
scene  meets  her  ^e  as  she  enters  the 
Exchange!     That    quadrangle    is 
lighted  up  and  fully  occupied,  as  if 
by  magic.  Gresham  had  gone  around 
the  upper  pawn,  and  had  begged  the 
shopkeepers  to  furnish  and  adorn  as 
many  shops  as  they  could  with  wax- 
lights  and  wares,  under  a  promise  of 
their  having  tiiem  for  a  year  without 
rent,  that  rent  being  forty  shillings. 
Underneath  were  the  haberdafihers' 
and  milliners'  shops,  where  you  might 
also  buy  mouse-traps  and  shocing- 
homs,  lanterns  and  Jews'  trumpete. 
Above  were  the  armourers,  where  a 
man  could  pick  up  wonderful  cu- 
riosities of  the  date  of  the  Boses,  or 
could  furbish  himself  for  a  tourney 
under  the  very  auspices  of  the  Virgin 
Queen.    There,  goldsmiths,  booksel- 
lers, apothecaries,  venders  of  glass 
wares,  so  rich,  that   Stow,  in  his 
honest    enthusiasm,   declares    that 
'  even  princes  soon  sent  daQy  to  be 
served  of  the  best  sort.'    Those  who 
paraded  the  pawn,  walked,  it  has 
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been  eaid,  on  the  top  of  a  woaltby 
mine,  for  tlic  cellai's  were  fiill  of 
treasures;  and  from  these  the  Eng- 
IMi  nobility  '  did  adorn  eitlior  tlieir 
closets  or  themselves.'  And  the  gal- 
lery is  already  full  of  gallants,  g^iiig 
from  shop  to  shop,  like  bees  fi't)m 
flower  to  flower;  for,  in  Gresliam's 
time,  the  jiawn  was  in  the  nuist 
fiasliionable  i)ai*t  of  London:  wliat 
GrosTcnor  S<iuare  is  now,  the  Bar- 
bican and  Aklersgate  Street  were 
then,  to  the  greiit  world ;  the  Minories 
were  as  fawliii^iiablo  as  Park  Lane, 
and  Basing  Hall  as  eiclnsiyo  as  St. 
James's. 

The  great  quadrangle  is  crowded 
with  people  as  the  queen  enters. 
"What  a  shout  arises  to  the  clear, 
calm  skies !  Elizabeth,  perfect  in  her 

Eart,  pauses  to  read  the  w^ords  which 
er  merchants  had  caused  to  be  in- 
Bcribod  in  four  language* — Latin, 
EngHsh,  Dutch,  and  French — on  the 
building.  *  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
knight,  at  his  o^m  costs  and  charges, 
to  the  ornament  and  public  use  of 
this  royal  City  of  London,  caused  this 
place  from  the  foundation  to  be 
erected  the  7th  of  June,  anno  1566 ; 
and  it  was  full  ended  amio  1569.' 
Then  the  queen  alights:  she  passes 
through  every  part  of  the  edifice; 
Bhe  lingei-s  in  the  '  pawn ;'  admires 
the  finest  wares  in  the  world  already 
displayed  there ;  (we  do  not  find  it 
recorded  that  she  bought  any ;)  and 
then  she  caused  the  same  Bourse  by 
a  herald  and  trumpet  to  be  pro- 
claimed *  The  Royal  Exchange,'  and 
'  so  to  be  called  from  thenceforth,  and 
not  otherwise.'  The  ordinance  has 
been  respected ;  but  the  King  of 
kings  has  not  x)ermitted  that  the 
mundane  glories  of  our  great  mer- 
chant should  abide  until  our  time. 
The  beautifnl  building  which  the 
queen  thus  christened  was  among 
tiie  most  lamentable  losses  of  the 
Great  Fire. 

In  the  engraving  the  Itoyal  Ex- 
change founded  by  Gresluon,  and 
built  under  the  architectural  care  of 
Heniick,  a  Fleming,  surmounts  on 
the  left  hand  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Thomas.  The  second  Exchange,  re- 
presented on  the  right,  missed  the 
nonour  of  being  built  according  to  a 
magnificent  plan  suggested  by  the 
greivt  Sir  Cmistopher,  through  the 


pn^forencc  shown  to  the  design  of  a 
Mr.  Jernian,  one  of  the  City  survey- 
ors. This  editice  was  burnt  on  the 
10th  January,  1838.  The  present 
noble  striicture,  exhibited  at  the  foot 
of  the  illustration,  was  erected  by 
IVlr.  Tite,  and  opened  by  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  on  the  28th  October, 

1844. 

The  sounds  of  the  herald's  voico 
have  died  away ;  the  trumjxjts  havo 
ceased,  and  Elizabeth  is  passing  back 
towarcls  AVhitehall;  the  streets  are 
lighted  up,  not  with  hired  torch- 
bearers,  but  by  her  feithful  lieges, 
every  person  having  supplied  liim- 
self  with  a  torch ;  and  one  blaze  of 
light  discloses  the  royal  cavalcade,  of 
which  the  virgin  queen,  whose  fiaco 
and  form  seem  made  for  state  occa- 
sions, is  the  centre.  As  she  goes 
along,  Elizabeth  asks  La  Mothe 
Fenelon  whether  this  scene  did  not, 
in  a  small  way,  remind  him  of  the 
late  public  rejoicings  in  Paris  on  the 
pubhc  entrance  of  the  king?  And 
then  she  added  that  it  did  her  heart 
good  to  see  herself  so  beloved  by  her 
subjects;  and  again  that  she  knew 
they  had  no  other  cause  for  regret 
than  that  they  knew  her  to  be  mor- 
tal, and  that  they  had  no  prospect  or 
certainty  of  a  successor  bom  of  her- 
self to  reign  over  them  after  her 
death  —  a  plain  hint,  of  which  La 
Mothe  Fdnelon,  of  course,  took  ad- 
vantage. Gresham  retunis  to  his 
own  home,  radiant  with  triumph. 
Like  many  other  homes  it  had  a 
'  skeleton  in  the  closet'  In  one  of 
the  remotest  chambers  of  that  sump- 
tuous mansion  there  languished  a 
young  creature— the  victim  of  royal 
tyranny.  Her  abject  condition,  her 
moxunful  fiite,  her  actual  innocence 
had  pleaded  for  her  in  vain;  her 
royal  descent  was,  in  fiict,  her  crime. 
And  it  was  enough. 

Few  pages  in  history  are  more 
touching  tban  the  annals  of  those 
three  doomed  sisters — Lady  Jane, 
Lady  Katharine,  and  Lady  Mary 
Grey.  They  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  descendeid  through  their  mother, 
lYances  Brandon,  from  Maiy,  the 
sister  of  Henry  VIH.,  to  whose  pos- 
teriiy  the  succession  stood  entailed 
by  that  monarch's  wilL  Their  mia- 
fortune  was  aggravated  by  the  sen- 
sibility of  their  nattixesj  which  dung 
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to  some  object  of  aiisctioiL  Lady 
Jane's  story  is  cme  of  the  moaiDfdl 
tragedies  of  English  histoiy.  Lady 
Katharine  had  loved  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  and  married  him.  When 
that  dire  offence  had  been  disooyered, 
she  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  there  deliyered  of  a  son.  Lord 
Hertford,  who  was  in  France,  was 
sent  for.  He  came  brayely  back  and 
&ced  his  destiny.  He,  too,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  The  nnhappy 
Lady  Katharine  met  him  in  secret; 
then  another  son  was  bom,  and  Eli- 
zabeth, infuriated,  severed  the  hus- 
band and  wife  for  ever.  Death,  after 
seven  years  of  close  dniance,  had 
released  the  Lady  Katharine  finom 
her  sorrows ;  there  was  still  another 
victim,  the  'Little  Lady  Mary,'  as 
she  was  ever  styled. 

This  hapless  girl  had  been  be- 
trothed in  her  cMldhood  to  Arthnr, 
Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  but  tiiat  match 
was  broken  off.  Depressed,  alarmed, 
and,  as  often  happens,  degraded  in 
taste  by  adverse  fortmie,  Lady  Mary, 
living  as  she  did  about  the  court, 
not  as  '  the  right  royal  blood  of  Eng- 
land,' but  as  a  poor  dependant,  fell 
in  love  with  the  gentleman-p(»rter  of 
the  queen,  and  master  of  the  jewels, 
by  name  Thomas  Keys.  Perhaps 
her  few  happy  hours  were  associated 
with  this  man  and  his  office;  per- 
haps he,  a  widower,  double  her  age, 
and  the  father  of  several  childr^, 
had  looked  on  her,  at  first,  as  a 
daughter.  They  were  married  one 
night  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  Serjeant- 
pewter's  chamber,  near  the  water-gate 
at  Westminster;  and  though  there 
were  witnesses,  the  ceremony,  it  was 
hoped,  might  be  kept  secret  At 
all  events,  Lady  Mary  had  perhaps 
hoped, '  that  l^  marrying  so  greatly 
beneath  her,  she  might  escape  the 
jealousy  which  had  doomed  her  sister 
Kathanne  to  misery.  'Frighted,' 
writes  old  Fuller, '  by  the  infelicity 
of  her  two  elder  sisters,  Jane  and 
Katharine,  she  forgot  her  rank,  that 
she  might  secure  her  safety>  and 
married  one  whom  ^  ootdd  love, 
and  none  could  fear.' 

A  letter  dated  August  aist,  1565, 
written  by  Secretary  Cecil,  shows 
how  quickly  the  secret  manrmge  was 
disclosed:  'Here,' writes  the  courtier 
of  oourtiers^ '  is  an  unhappy  chance^ 


and  monstrous.  The  serjeant-porter 
being  the  biggest  gentleman  in  the 
court,  hath  msurried  secretly  the  Lady 
Mazy  Grey,  the  least  of  the  court 
They  are  committed  to  several 
prisons.    The  offence  is  very  great' 

After  various  inquisitorial  exami- 
nati6ns  before  the  Privy  Council, 
Lady  Mary  was  committed  to  close 
custody,  where,  it  appears  not 
Elizabeth,  however,  had  a  practice 
of  quartering  her  state  prisoners  on 
wealthy  English  femilies;  and  the 
poor  little  captive  was  soon  entrusted 
to  the  keeping  of  a  certain  country 
squire  named  Hawtrey,  who  lived  at 
the  Chetjuers,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chil- 
tem  Hills.  Lady  Mary  was  de- 
posited, therefore,  in  this  retired  but 
pleasant  abode,  there  to  have  '  no 
conference  of  any,'  and  to  be  attended 
by  one  waiting-woman  only.  Here, 
her  little  breaking  heart  was  poured 
out  in  petitions  to  the  queen,  who 
sent  her  to  her  maternal  step-giand- 
mother,  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Suf- 
folk. The  unhappy  girl  met  wilh 
no  very  kind  rec^ytion,  it  appears ; 
for  she  was  shabby,  disgraced,  and 
destitute.  SuppUes  of  clothes,  or  of 
household  thi^^,  were  then  called 
'stuff,'  the  delicate  word  'articles' 
not  being  then  in  vogua  The 
haughty  old  duchess  thus  addressed 
the  Secretary  of  State—' Good  Mr. 
Secretary '  she  called  him — ^in  behalf, 
not  so  much  of  her  poor  charge,  as 
of  her  grasping  self: 

'  Would  to  God,'  she  writes, '  yon 
had  seen  what  stuff  it  isl  She  had 
nothing  left  but  an  old  hairy  feather 
bed  all-to  torn,  and  fall  of  patches, 
without  either  bolster  or  counter- 
pane, but  two  old  pillows,  one  laz^ger 
and  one  longer  than  the  other;  an 
old  quilt  of  silk,  so  worn  as  the 
cotton  of  it  comes  out  Such  a 
piteous  little  canopy  curtain  of  red 
earsnet,  as  was  scant  good  enough  to 
hang  over  some  secret  stool;  and 
two  little  pieces  of  old  hangings, 
both  of  them  not  seven  yards  broad. 
Wherefore,  I  pray  you,  heartily  con- 
sider of  this ;  and  if  you  shall  think 
it  meet,  be  a  means  for  her,  to  the 
queen's  migesty,  that  she  might  have 
the  furniture  of  one  chamber  for  her- 
self and  her  maid :  and  she  and  I 
will  play  the  good  housewives,  and 
make  shift  witia  her  old  bed  for  her 
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man/  Then  slio  asks  for  some  old 
hilver  pots  to  fetch  hoi*  drink  in ;  and 
tM'O  little  cups  to  drink  from :  one  for 
beer,  one  for  wine ;  also,  for  a  basin 
and  ewer,  '  though  that  I  fear/  she 
adds,  *  were  too  much,*  *  For  she 
hath  nothing  in  this  world/  And 
all  these  things  were  to  bo  rede- 
hvered  to  her  Slajesty !  Well  miglit 
she  add  that  the  i)oor  young  la<:ly 
was  sad  at  heart,  penitent,  and 
ashamed/  She  could  scarcely  get 
her  to  eat ;  *  She  hath  not  eaten  so 
much  as  a  chicken's  wing,  and  I  fear 
lest  she  should  die  in  her  grief/ 

There  was  another  cause  for  sor- 
row and  shame.  Thomas  Keys,  the 
sergeant-porter,  was  no  hero  of  ro- 
mance ;  not  only  was  he  fat,  as  well 
as  tall — a  fatal  obstacle  to  sentiment — 
but  he  was  a  mere  craven.  Though 
we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have 
wedded  his  little  wife  for  her  pit- 
tance of  I  go/,  a  year — ^all  she  had — 
we  may  safely  set  him  do^n  as  an 
interested  man.  True,  he  was  in  the 
Fleet,  that  pestilent  hole,  where  the 
sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoners 
attracted  no  pity  from  the  higher 
powers.  Pity  was  no  virtue  of  me- 
disBval  growth.  Whatever  we  are, 
however  deteriorated,  as  some  say, 
we  have  twenty  times  more  compas- 
sion in  our  hearts  than  our  ancestors 
had.  Much  do  we  owe  to  an  honest, 
free  press  which  keeps  up  those 
feelings.  Poor,  £at  Master  Keys,  who 
had  been  twenty-two  years  in  the 
royal  household,  by  no  means  liked 
his  quarters.  Master  of  the  revels, 
for  him  there  was  no  more  joy  in 
life.  At  length  he  offered  to  re- 
nounce his  wife,  and  consent  to  the 
nullification  of  his  marriage.  Poor 
little  Mary!  her  sister  Katharine  had 
had,  at  least,  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  a  true  heart  bled  for  her ;  and 
that  the  brave  Hertford  suffered 
gladly  a  fine  of  i5,oooZ.  for  tiie  sake 
of  an  adored  and  injured  wife.  But 
the  poor  porter  had  no  such  heroism ; 
and  then,  his  children  were  suffering 
with  him;  and  then — but  we  seek 
not  to  excuse  him.  Let  us  leave  him 
in  the  Fleet,  where,  if  any  one  cared 
to  inquire,  which,  seemingly  no  one 
did,  it  would  most  likely  have  been 
found  that  he  died. 

At  len^  the  Lady  Mary's  destiny 
"was  agam  changed.    Sho  was  en- 


trusted to  Greshom's  charjro.  Ho 
was  then  living  in  Basing  Hall  Street, 
and  it  is  apparent  from  letters  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Burgon,  that  she  was  there  on 
that  proud  day  of  Gresham's  life 
when  Ehzabeth  opened  the  Ex- 
change. There  is  no  evidence  that 
they  met,  but  rather  reason  to  sup- 
ix>se  that  Lady  Mary  was  locked  up 
in  some  remote  chamber  whilst  Eh- 
zal)eth  was  in  the  house. 

We  wish  we  could  record  that 
Gresham  was  kind  to  this  poor  crea- 
ture ;  but  he  hated  the  office  thus 
entrusted  to  him.  His  wife,  the 
grasping,  prosperous  woman,  hated 
it  still  more.  Gresham,  in  his  letters 
to  Lord  Leicester,  calls  tlie  charge 
his  'wife's  bondage  and  heart-sor- 
row.' Incessantly  did  he  sohcit 
that  the  Lady  Slary  might  be 
removed.  Selfishness  can  always 
plead  duty ;  so  now  there  is  a  plea 
put  in,  that  my  Lady  Gresham's 
mother  is  fourscore  years  old,  and 
requires  her  attention  more ;  that  he 
and  his  wife  are  going  to  ride  to 
Mayfield,  in  Sussex,  thiiiy-fivo  miles 
away,  *  and  what  are  they  to  do  with 
the  Lady  Mary?'  Yet  the  poor 
bird  he  had  thus  to  keep  encaged, 
bereft  as  she  was  of  all  hope,  all 
girlish  happiness,  was,  it  seems,  as 
loveable  a  httle  captive  as  ever  pined 
in  its  thraldom.  Her  true  heart  still 
turned  to  the  ingrate  Keys.  W^hen 
told  that  he  was  dead — two  years 
after  she  had  been  under  the  charge 
of  the  Greshams — she  bitterly  la- 
mented him,  and  entreated  Gresham 
to  write  to  Cecil  to  let  her  have  to  keep 
and  bring  up  'poor  Keys'  orphan 
children.'  She  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  wear  mourning ;  hitherto  sho  had 
always  signed  herself  *  Mary  Grey,' 
but  when  the  grave  had  closed  over 
her  husband  she  fearlessly  and 
touchingly  took  his  name,  even  in 
writing  to  the  great  Burleigh  him- 
sell  At  lajBt  she  regained  her  liberty, 
after  being  three  years  the  unwel- 
come guest  of  Gresham  and  his  lady. 
Accomplished,  as  well  as  gentle,  her 
books  were  her  solace,  and  she  read 
both  French  and  Italian.  She  died 
a  young  widow  seven  years  after  the 
decease  of  Keys.  Miserably  poor, 
a  few  trinkets,  a  score  or  two  of 
books  were  all  the  property  left  by 
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tliis  scion  of  a  royal  house,  this 
descendant  &om  the  qneen  consort 
of  Louis  XII.,  and  from  the  courtly 
and  prosperous  Charles  Brandon. 

Perhaps,  as  Gresham  returned  to 
his  own  splendid  house  in  Bishop's 
Grate,  he  sometimes  saw  that  pensive 
&ce  gazing  into  the  quadrangle  of 
ihskt  which  Stow  designated  as  a 
'  house  for  men  of  worship/ 

The  mansion  in  which  Gresham 
liyed  was  built  after  the  model  of 
a  Flemish  house,  and  by  Flemish 
artisans ;  it  was  one  story  high,  and 
the  open  square  before  it  was  planted 
with  a  row  of  trees  on  each  side. 
Proud  as  he  was  of  his  position, 
Gresham  is  said  to  haye  thought 
with  Solomon,  'that  the  merchan- 
dize of  wisdom  is  better  than  the  mer- 
chandize of  silver,  and  the  gain 
thereof  than  fine  gold.'  He  there- 
fore resolved  that  &s  house  should, 
after  Lady  Gresham's  death,  be  con- 
verted into  a  college,  and  he  gave 
lip  the  rents  of  the  Exchange,  each 
shop  in  the  pawn,  even  in  his  time, 
being  4/.  instead  of  40^.,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  an  endowment  for  this 
seat  of  learning. 

Both  Gresham's  properties  in  the 
City — the  Exchange  and  his  house 
at  St.  Helen's — were  left  by  him  in 
trust  to  the  Corporation  of  London 
and  the  Mercers'  Company.  These 
bodies  corporate  were  to  nominate 
seven  lecturers,  one  for  every  day  in 
the  week,  on  divinity,  astronomy, 
music,  geometry,  law,  medicine,  and 
rhetoric.  Each  professor  wajs  to  be 
comfortably  lodged  in  the  house, 
with  a  salary  of  50/.  yearly ;  in  the 
present  day,  this  is  equivalent  to 
500^.  yearly,  and  is  a  far  more  ade- 
quate remuneration  than  that  ap- 
pointed by  Henry  Vin.  to  the  Regius 
Professors  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  lecturers  were,  on 
the  principle  of  that  day  in  which 
cathohcism  still  shed  its  influence 
over  society,  to  bo  bachelors.  Gre- 
sham, it  is  supposed,  fancied  that 
seven  men  could  live  "peaceMj  to- 
gether ;  but  that  if  there  were  seven 
ladies,  they  would  certainly  quarrel. 
Yet,  in  the  Bibliothdque  Imp4riale 
at  Paris,  the  experiment  of  married 
professors  seems  to  have  answered, 
and  delightful  society  to  have  been 
fonned. 

VOL.  n. — KO.  X. 


The  will,  in  which  this  and  other 
bequests  were  made,  was  written  by 
Sir  Thomas  in  his  own  hand,  and 
on  all  the  eight  leaves  was  the  seal 
of  a  grasshopper  affixed.  And  he 
conjures  the  parties  to  whom  his 
great  property  was  intrusted  to 
carry  out  his  wishes  as  they  will 
answer  before  Almighty  God. 

But  the  intentions  of  this  far- 
sighted  man  were  not  fulfilled.  His 
grand  scheme  was  to  elevate  the 
mind  of  the  merchants  and  citizens 
of  London;  he  therefore  gave  them 
free  access  to  these  lectures;  he 
believed  them  to  be  capable  of 
combining  the  higher  sciences  with 
the  practical  business  of  life,  and 
experience  has  proved  that  he  was 
right.  He  instituted  a  chair  of 
astronomy  when  there  was  none 
other  in  this  country,  and  whilst 
astrology  was  still  accredited  by  the 
learned.  He  wished  to  restore  music, 
which,  as  Fuller  said, '  had  sung  its 
own  dirge  at  the  Reformation,*  to  the 
education  of  the  young;  and  the 
musical  class  of  Gresham  College 
has  been  of  more  service  than  any 
other. 

The  various  benefits  conferred  by 
Gresham  College;  the  great  pro- 
fessors cherished  there,  Christopher 
Wren,  Boyle,  Dr.  Barrow,  Sir 
William  Petty,  Hooke,  Bull,  and 
many  others,  'are  they  not  in  the 
Book  of  the  Chronicles '  of  our  civic 
brethren?  and  woidd  they  not 
require  a  volume  rather  than  a  rapid 
sketch  to  do  them  any  sort  of 
honour?  Better  not,to  touch  at  fdl 
on  subjects  so  important  than  to 
touch  with  a  careless  hand.  One 
word  about  our  pet  aversion — Lady 
Gresham.  She  was  the  richest  widow 
of  her  time,  living  sometimes  at 
Osterley  Park,  in  Middlesex,  some- 
times at  St.  Helen's.  Her  husband, 
in  his  last  will,  made  use  of  these 
solemn  words — ^'I  do  wholly  put 
my  trust  in  her.'  Yet  she  tried  to 
act  contrary  to  Gresham's  will,  and 
to  dip  into  that  smaU  portion  of  his 
property  which  was  intrusted  to  her 
for  her  lifetime  only ;  and  her  son, 
Mr.  William  Read,  who  somehow 
took  to  himself  the  mass  of  Gre- 
sham's  fortune,  resembled  his  very 
odious  maternal  parent.  Amongst 
other  omissions,  he  left  the  tomb  of 
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Sir  ThoiiuiK  GnN^hain  in  St.  H<  Ion's 
chiu'ch  without  an  iusc'riptiou, 
although  liis  mother's  remains  re- 
posed there  with  tliose  of  Greshaiu. 
Perhaps  lio  ik*arcoly  know  wliat  to 
say  alMut  that  venerable  and  defunct 
female  miser. 

Four  stiU^Iy  m;insions  in  tho 
comity  of  Norfolk  owned  Gresham 
for  their  master.  Fret  wood — or,  iw 
lie  called  it,  \\\>  poor  Iioaso  at  Fret- 
wood — the  chief.  At  Ost*}rloy  House 
ho  entertained  Queen  Elizabetli. 
Her  ^Majesty  found  fault  with  it ;  tlio 
court  was  too  large ;  it  would  kx)k 
better,  forsooth,  by  being  divide<l. 

*  What  doth  Sir  Thomas' — we  quote 
from  Fuller — '  but  in  tho  night  time 
Bend  for  workmen  to  London  (monty 
coinnvindcth  all  things),  who  so 
Bpoedily  and  silently  apply  tlieir 
basiness,  that  the  next  morning  dis- 
covered that  court  double,  which  the 
night  had  left  single  before.*  Many 
Were  uncertain  whether  the  queen 
were  pleased  or  not  with  this  change ; 
but  all  allow  'twas  no  wonder  that  he 
who  could  so  soon  cliange  a  build- 
ing could  build  a  'Change;  others, 
retlocting  on  some  known  differences 
in  this  knight's  family,  affirmed  that 
'any  house  is  sooner  divided  than 
united.' 

]\Iayfield,  in  Sussex,  was  another 
of  his  grand  abodes,  formerly  on 
archiepLscoi>al  residence ;  here  he  had 
iron  works,  with  a  forge  and  a  fur- 
nace for  melting  iron,  for  this  won- 
derful man  could  never  be  idle,  and 
had  fdways  an  eye  for  business.  At 
Osterley  —  Spirit  of  Fashion  long 
settled  there,  forgive  him ! — he  had 
oil-mills,  corn-mills,  paper-mills ; 
yet  ho  could  boost  of  a  royal  visit 
there  too,  and  one  of  the  rooms  in 
Mayfield     was     long     called     the 

*  Queen's  room.' 

At  length  this  overtaxed  brain  of 
his  suddenly  gave  way ;  no  time  had 
he  to  review  his  hfe.  That  task,  it 
appears,  was  done  when  the  death  of 
his  son  began  to  wean  him  from  the 


worltl.  Yet  to  the  last  he  was  a 
*meroli:iut'  and  an  'exchanger.* 
And  after  coming,  between  six  and 
seven  of  the  evening  on  tlie  21st  of 
NovemlxT,  1579,  from  tlie  Exchange 
to  his  house,  he  suddenly  fell  do^Ti 
in  his  kitchen.  '  He  was  taken  up.' 
pjiys  Holinshed,  who  tells  of  this 
awful  sunmions  just  afi  if  he  were 
relating  the  death  of  a  dog  or  horse, 
'  w{is  found  speechless,  and  presently 
died.' 

His  estates,  of  about  a,3ooZ.  yearly 
value,  come  to  that  widow,  who  could 
hardly  keep  her  hands  off  his  pro- 
perty in  trust. 

Hjs  obsequies  were  very  splendid ; 
tliat,  we  may  suppose.  Lady  Gre- 
shom  could  not  help.  Yet  until  the 
year  1736,  the  sohd  marble  slab  over 
his  alabaster  tomb  remained  with- 
out an  inscription.  Then  these  few 
words — 

SIR  THOMAS  GRESHAM,  KNIGHT, 
Buryd  Deoembr  the  l&tb.  Id79, 

marked  the  siwt,  a  century  after  his 
entombment,  where  the  royal  mer- 
chant lay. 

But  lus  statue  though  fallen, 
Evelyn  tells  us,  at  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666,  from  its  niche,  'remained 
entire  when  all  those  of  the  kings 
since  tho  CJonquest  were  broken  in 
pie<'es.' 

Fate  did  him  the  justice  denied 
him  by  his  own  family. 

The  lovers  of  scarce  tracts  will 
find  in  the  British  Museum  a  pam- 
phlet called  '  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
Jus  Ghost.'  It  has  a  ghastly  title- 
page — ^to  wit,  tho  old  man  in  his 
shroud  holding  a  blazing  torch,  as  if 
the  indignant  spirit  had  revisited 
earth  to  complain  that  his  lectures 
were  only  read  in  term  time.  But 
surely  some  of  the  fiery  beams  of 
that  torch  must  have  lighted  not 
only  on  the  Corporation  of  London 
and  the  Mercera*  Company,  but  upon 
the  shflmeless  head  of  Lady  Gre- 
shaml 
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t  T  PITY  the  man/  says  Sterne, 
X  '  who  can  trayel  &om  Dan  to 
Beeisheha,  and  find  'tis  all  barren.' 
Turpe  tst  iffnorare  patriam^  asBerts 
the  learned  Linnffins ; '  it  is  ahamefal 
to  be  ignorant  of  one's  own  father- 
land.' And  miti  two  such  excellent 
anthoiitiefi  to  support  me,  I  find 
myself  at  the  Victoria  terminus,  de- 
termined to  make  myself  acquainted 
-with  eyery  point  of  interest  on  the 
much-frequented  route  to  Brighton. 
I  haye  to^yelled  to  and  fro  —  to 
Brighton  and  back— from  London 
to  Landon-super-Mare — from  the 
metropdiB  to  its  sunny  seaside 
snbur  D,  and  yice  yers^,  more  times 
than  I  think  it  necessary  to  enume- 
rate ;  and  yet  I  know  that  there  are 
many  things  of  interest  on  each 
ode  of  the  rail  which  somehow  or 
other  haye  escaped  my  notice.  Let  me 
see  what  can  oe  done  on  this  spe- 
cial occasion  to  amend  these  defi- 
ciencies, and  concentrate  into  an 
intelligible  whole  the  scattered  memo- 
raiMla  of  many  journeys.  For  I  like 
the  road  to  Brighton,  and  I  like 
Brighton  itself.    I  know  that  many 

Eersons  sp&ak  of  it  despitefully ;  its 
otels  are  dear — ^its  streets  are  ill- 
payed— -there  is  no  shelter  from  the 
scorching  sun  of  summer  —  the 
glue  of  the  chalk  clifiGs  is  blinding 
— ^it  lacks  quiet,  and  seclusion,  and 
romantic  associations — ^its  supply  of 
fish  is  imperfect ;  and  though  so  close 
to  the  South  Downs,  it  by  no  means 
abounds  in  South  Down  mutton — its 
lady  yisitors  wear  'pork-pie  hats' 
and  exuberant  crinolines,  just  as 
they  do  'at  home,' — its  lodgings? 
Humph!  the  less  said  about  their 
dSsagremenU  the  better ;  in  a  word, 
calumny  runs  riot  in  its  dispraise ! 
And  yet,  I  place  my  fidth  in  Brigh- 
ton. I  enter  the  lists  with  its 
enemies,  and  take  up  the  gage  in 
valiant  confidence.  I  like  its  gay 
and  glittering  Parade;  I  like  its 
lofty  cli£b  and  resonant  shore;  I 
like  moonlight  rambles  on  its  hand- 
some pier;  I  like  Brill's  baths,  and 
I  like  to  dislike  the  Payihon;  I  like 


its  jolting  carriages  and  imploring 
boatmen ;  I  like  the  amphibious  attire 
in  which  so  many  of  its  male 
patrons  disport  themsdyes;  I  like 
picnics  to  the  Deyil's  Dyke;  I  like 
to  wander  about  the  glorious  Downs ; 
I  like  the  old  joke  about  its  scarcity 
of  trees— it  has  but  one,  a  s(h)ingle 
beach;  I  like  its  concerts,  and  its 
queer  little  theatre;  in  a  word,  I 
like  Brighton.  I  join  with  the  great 
Michael  Angelo  in  thanking  G^rge 
rV.  for  inyenting  Brighton !  I  say 
with  him,  '  One  of  the  best  physi- 
dans  our  dty  has  eyer  known,  is 
kind,  cheerful,  merry  Doctor  Brigh- 
ton. Hail!  thou  puryey  or  of  shrimps, 
and  honest  prescriber  of  South 
Down  mutton;  no  fly  so  pleasant  as 
Brighton  flys;  nor  any  clifGs  so 
pleasant  to  ride  on;  no  shops  so 
beautiful  to  look  at  as  the  Brighton 
gimcrack  shops,  and  the  fruit  ^ops, 
and  the  market'  So,  I  put  my 
futh  in  Brijghton,  and  riyal  railwi^s 
with  tempting  excursions  to  all  sorts 
of  charming  places  may  reoeiye  my 
occasional  patronage,  but  shall  not 
tear  me  from  my  loyal  allegiance  to 
the  bright  and  meny  city  of  Lon- 
dOn-down-by-the-Sea. 

But,  bless  me,  how  rapidly  my 
good  goosequill  runs  on !  (Not  that 
it  is  a  goosequill ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  always  use  a  steel  pen;  but  the 
expression  is  oonyentional,  and  pret- 
ty, and  traditional,  and  I  like  con- 
seryatism  in  language.)  Here  am  I 
talking  about  Brighton  before  I  haye 
got  dear  of  Victoria.  The  train, 
howeyer,  is  on  the  point  of  starting. 
Let  us  lake  our  places,  reader,  and 
while  we  are  setthng  ourselyes  com- 
fortably we  shall  be  carried  through 
the  glass-roofed  arcade  that  screens 
the  smoke  and  yapour  from  the  eyes, 
and  partly  softens  the  noise  of 
sereaming  engines  and  rushing  trains 
to  the  eara— of  dehcate  Belgrayia. 
I  wish,  by  the  way,  some  erudite 
'medicine-man,'  as  Fenimore  Coo- 
per's Indians  expressiydy  name  the 
doctor,  would  compose  a  treatise  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  neryes,  and 
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explam  to  me,  if  he  could,  why  the 
human  nerves — or  at  lea.st  the  nerves 
of  Londoners— got  more  delicate  and 
sensitive  as  they  move  westward. 
It  is  astonishing  how  strong  one's 
nerves  are  about  Wliitechapel,  or  in 
the  odoriferous  region  of  the  Mino- 
ries  I  They  are  less  stalwart  when 
one  passes  Temj)le  Bar ;  get  sen- 
sibly feebler  at  Hyde  Park  Comer ; 
and"  in  '  the  squares '  are  verj',  very 
weak  indeed.  Mine  are  always  at 
their  worst  when  I  reach  South  Ken- 
sington. In  truth,  so  wretched  is 
then  their  condition,  that  1  can  never 
contemplate  Captain  Fowke's  great 
architectural  triumph  without  a 
shiuhler  1     Strange,  isn't  it  ? 

Do  you  bethink  yourself,  0  reader ! 
as  you  speed  by  Battersea  Park — 
that    favourite    Sunday   haunt   of 
amorous   guardsmen  and  coy  ser- 
vants '  out  for  the  day ' — that,  in  the 
low  groimds  now  partly  covered  by 
its  yoimg  plantations,  took  place,  in 
1829,  the  famous  duel  between  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Earl  ot 
"VVinchilsea?    Only  three-and-thirty 
years  ago ;  and  yet  what  a  change  in 
public  opinion!      A  duel  between 
Lord  Clyde  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, or  Lord  Palmerston  and  John 
33riglit,  would,  now-a-days,  hardly 
seem  more  preposterous.    'Affairs 
of  honour'  are,  happily,  altogether 
out    of   date,  —  Colonel    Bentinck, 
Licut.-Col.  Dickson,  and  the  O'Do- 
noghue  notwithstanding.    A  duel- 
list is,  indeed,  a  madman  who  ought 
to  he  confined  'during  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure.' 

Battersea,  according  to  the  ety- 
mologists, is  a  corruption  of  Pa- 
tricesnj,  that  is,  Peter's  Island,  the 
manor  having  belonged  to  the  abbey 
church  of  St  Peter,  Westminster. 
Its  hideous  church  is  of  interest  to 
the  student  as  the  burial-place  of 
that  extraordinary  genius,  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  closed  his  troubled 
career,  with  all  its  remarkable  alter- 
nations from  the  heights  of  power  to 
the  depths  of  insignificance,  in  his 
anccsti^l  mansion,  at  Battersea,  in 
1 751.  I  fancy  that  the  present  age 
is  inclined  to  underrate  the  Jacobite 
philosopher.  Lord  Chesterfield,  no 
incompetent  judge,  had  a  high 
opinion  of  his  powers.  '  W^hatever 
subject/  he  saySj  'Lord  Bolingbroke 


speaks  or  writes  upo^n,  he  adorns 
with  the  most  splendid  elocpience; 
not  a  studied  or  laboured  eloquence, 
but  such  a  flowing  happiness  of  dic- 
tion, which  (from  care,  perhaps,  at 
first)  is  become  so  femihar  to  him, 
that  even  his  most  famihar  conver- 
sations, if  taken  down  in  writing, 
would  bear  the  press,  without  the 
least  correction  either  as  to  method 
or  style.'  There  are  passages  in 
'  The  Patriot  King '  among  the  most 
splendid  in  our  language. 

From  Battersea  to  Now  Wands- 
worth we  pursue  a  course  almost 
parallel  to  that  of  the  London  and 
South  Western  Railway.     At  New 
Wandsworth  we    turn   aside,    and 
cross  the  gravel  pits  of  the  once 
picturesque  common,  in  sight  of  the 
county  prison,  and  of  a  curious  pile 
of  attenuated  buildings,  the  Indus- 
trial School  of  the   parish  of  St. 
James's.     At  Balham  Hill  we  are 
about  4i  m.  from  the  Victoria  ter- 
minus.    Here  we  cross  the  main 
road  from  London  to  Epsom  —  a 
traject  much  favoured  by  Londoners 
on  the  Derby  and  Oaks  days.    Bal- 
ham (anciently  Beige's  or  Balge's 
/m/w,    home,   or  settlement)  is    an 
agreeable    cluster    of    trim    villas, 
seated  in  httle  blossomy  bits  of  gar- 
den ground,  and  usually  adorned 
with  miniature  conservatories.  There 
is  at  least  one  noticeable  merit  in 
our  English  villas,  not  always  to 
be  found  in  continental  chateaux  ; 
whatever  their  architectural  exube- 
rances, and   phantasies  in   stucco, 
they  are  exquisitely  clean  and  well- 
ordered.    The  windows  are  innocent 
of  dust ;  the  walls  dazzle  you  vn\h 
their  whiteness ;  the  gardens  are  as 
trim  as  roller,  and  sc>i;he,  and  pru- 
ning-knife  can  make  them.     And, 
generally,  on  their    smooth  green 
lawns  are  grouped  a  couple  or  so 
of  happy  English  children,  dressed 
with    characteristic    neatness    and 
propriety. 

Another  mile,  and  we  stop  at 
Streatham,  jpassing,  on  our  right,  the 
still  leafy  expanse  of  Streatham  Com- 
mon, and  the  low  white  house,  just 
visible  through  the  trees,  of  Streat- 
ham Park,  where  Dr.  Johnson  lec- 
tured Mrs.  Thrale  over  'tea  and 
toast/  and  Fanny  Bumey  glowed 
with  pride  when  she  first  receiTed 
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the  great  moralist's  oommendatioii. 
For  nearly  fifteen  years  it  was  his 
constant  resort  He  left  it,  finally, 
in  October  178  a,  with  a  prayer  that 
he  might  always  '  with  humble  and 
sincere  thankf^ees,  remember  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  he  had 
enjoyed  there/  The  house  and  gar- 
dens were  afterwiuidB  greatly  altered 
by  Mr.  Piozzi,  Mrs.  Thrale's  second 
husband,  the  'singing  master'  on 
whom  Johnson  poured  so  much  un- 
deserved contempt  All  who  can 
admire  wit,  grace,  and  good-nature 
in  a  woman  wUl  rejoice,  by  the  way, 
that  justice  has  been  recently  done 
to  Mrs.  Piozzi's  memory  by  Mr. 
Hayward's  clever  and  agreeable 
volumes. 

In  Streatham  Church  there  is  a 
good  Early  English  canopy,  and  a 
mutOated  'cumbent  figure  in  maQe 
with  a  lyon  at  his  feet,'  which  an 
absurd  tradition  reports  to  com- 
memorate the  great  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  Two  members 
of  the  Thrale  fiEunily  are  honoured 
with  sonorous  Latin  inscriptions  by 
Dr.  Johnson.  Elaxman's  monument 
to  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hoare  is  elegantly 
simple. 

It  was  on  a  glowing  autumnal 
noon,  in  August  z668,  that  'Mrs. 
Pepys  and  Mercer  and  Deborah'-— 
Mr.  Pepys  himself  is  my  authority — 
'  went  with  Pellicy'  to  see  the  gip- 
sies at  Norwood,  and  have  their  for- 
tunes told.  There  were  umbrageous 
oaks  in  those  days  to  screen  good 
Mrs.  Pepys  from  &e  scorching  sun, 
and  real  gipsies — who  dealt  in  no  fic- 
titious drei,  but  were  learned  in  iJl 
the  arts  of  palmistry,  and  something 
more  —  to  terrify  inquiring  ladies 
with  their  shrewd  guesses  and  lucky 
vaticinations.  In  1646,  the  'wood' 
covered  830  acres,  wherein  the  in- 
habitants of  Croydon  had  herbage 
for  all  manner  of  cattle,  and  mastage 
for  swine  without  stint  The  swine, 
now-a-days,  have  to  &tten  without 
mastage. 

At  Norwood,  for  many  years,  Mar- 
garet Finch,  the  Queen  of  the  Gip- 
sies, lived  in  regal  splendour.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  109,  in  1740,  and 
was  buried  at  Beckenham.  Her  suc- 
cessor was  interred  at  Dulwich  in 
1768.   The  poet  Langhome  speaks  of 

*  Norwood*!  pfttilmonlal  gitrvc^ 


through  which 

The  Uwnj  falher  with  his  oflkprtng  roTM, 
When  sommer  imu  lead  ilow  the  sultry  day.' 

But  though  shorn  of  its  oaks,  and 
no  longer  haunted  by  the  real,  ori- 
gizud  Egyptians,  Norwood  retains 
some  pleasant  places,  and  nooks  of 
'  greenery  for  poets  made.'  With^ 
sight  of  tiie  rad,  are  the  many  white 
tonoibstones  of  Norwood  C^rietery, 
and  the  elegant  pile  of  Norwood 
Church.  The  station, 'Lower  Nor- 
wood,' is  about  equidistant  be- 
tween Streatham  and  '  Gi^  TTill ;' 
the  latter  locale,  with  its  signi- 
ficant name,  recalling  the  old  asso- 
ciations of  this  agreeable  neighbour- 
hood. 

Now  we  are  insight  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  soon  are.  borne  through 
a  tunnel  which  passes  under  a  por- 
tion of  its  buildings.  Everybody  has 
been  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  pic- 
turesque structure— which,  with  all 
its  &ults,  makes  one  bitterly  regret 
that  the  design  of  the  New  i^bi- 
tion  building  was  not  suggested  by 
the  architect-gardener  ra&er  than 
by  the  architect-captain  held  in 
honour  at  South  KensiTigton— every- 
body,  I  say,  has  been  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  eitiier  to  hear  Titiens,  or  see 
Blondin,  or  as  an  Odd  Fellow,  an 
Ancient  Forester,  an  archer,  or  a 
volunteer,  and  therefore  I  am  spared 
the  necessity  of  describing  it  I 
leave  it  behind  me  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  turn  my  gaze  upon  the 
deep  masses  of  foliage  whicn  cover 
up  the  distant  village  of  Beckenham 
— you  may  note  ite  position  by  its 
white  church-spire— and  clothe  the 
green  uplands  of  pleasant  Bromley, 
and  eldest  the  ridge,  stretching  away 
westward,  of  the  bcAutiful  hiUs  of 
Surrey.  Then  I  find  myself  de- 
scendmg  rapidly  into  the  fourfold 
shed  of  the  Norwood  Junction  (near- 
ly 11  m.  from  Victoria),  where  there 
is  that  running  to  and  fro  of  en- 
gines, and  shunting  of  carriages,  and 
mazy  motion  of  rapid  porters,  and 
repetition  of  dissonant  whistles, 
which  seem  the  things  proper  to  see 
and  hear  at  all  rauway  junctions. 
As  there  is  nothing  imder  this  par- 
ticular shed  to  afford  any  high  de- 
gree of  amusement,  and  as  I  have 
nought  to  do  but  to  read— which  I 
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do,  deyontly,  and  six  tunes  o^er — 
the  large  placard  setting  forth  the 
claims  of  'London  Society'  on  the 
patronage  of  a  disceroing  public,  I 
am  yeiyglad  when  the  train  once 
more  resumes  its  onward  course, 
and  am  pleased  to  find  myself,  as  I 
do,  in  five  minutes,  at  Croydon. 

Whether  in  the  word  'Croydon' 
we  are  to  reoognize,  as  some  ety- 
mologists say,  eraie  and  don, '  the  hill 
of  chalk,'  or,  as  others  assert,  croin 
deney  'the  yiHesy  of  sheep,'  I  am  not 
prepared  to  decide;  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  town 
so  called  the  busiest^  most  prosper- 
ous, and  wealthiest  in  Surr^.  In 
1851  it  numbered  20,343  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  last  census  gave  a  total  of 
30,239.  It  contained  3,451  inhabited 
houses  in  1851,  and  5,286  in  1861. 
Handsome  villas  have  sprung  up  on 
every  side,  tenanted  by  *  city  men,' 
whose  portly  persons  crowd  the  early 
morning  trains  fo  London,  and  the 
afternoon  trains/fx>m  London.  The 
streets  are  well  fighted;  the  shops 
.  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  me- 
tropolis. Thers  is  a  town  haU,  and 
a  market,  and  a  good  public  lecture 
hall,  and,  altogether,  it  would  puzzle 
a  cynio  to  discover  its  resemblaiice 
ty  'the  Croydon  satirized  by  one 
Hannay,  just  two  hundred  years  aga 

'In  midst  of  tkese  itAods  Croydon,  clothed  in 
bUdce. 
In  a  low  bottom,  slnlc  of  sll  Hmm  Mn^ 
And  In  reoelpt  of  M  tbe  dartle  wndce^ 
Whldi  from  tfaetr  tops  still  In  abundanoe  triUt; 
Tbe  onpAved  lanes  with  muddle  mire  it  flUa: 
If  one  shower  falls,  or  if  that  blessing  st«j» 
Ton  well  may  scent,  but  never  see  your  way.* 

Of  its  'good  old  times'  this  an- 
eient  town  retains  many  memorials. 
A  palace  was  built  here  by  the  able 
Lanfranc,  Aichbish<»>  of  Canter- 
bury, for  himself  and  nis  successors, 
and  its  noble  hall  is  still  extant, 
though  now  desecrated  into  a  large 
steam-washing  establishment,  whose 
rafters  hung  with  damp  linen  con- 
ceal the  fine  groined  roof.  It  was 
here  that  Archbishop  Parker  le- 
eeived  Queen  Elizabeth  in  July  1 5  7  3» 
and  so  splendidly  entertained  her, 
that  in  her  delight  at  his  bountiful 
housekeeping  she  could  scarcely  pre- 
serve her  indignation  against  his 
marriaga  '  Madam/  she  said,  as 
1^  took  leave  of  ibs  unfortunate 


archbishopess,  'Madam  1  may  not 
call  you;  andHw^rettlamasluaned 
to  call  you ;  so  as  I  know  not  what 
to  call  you,  yet,  nevertheless,  I  thank 
you.'  The  palaoe  and  its  Umds  were 
sequestrated  by  the  Parliament  in 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  con- 
fexred  upon  a  Boundhead  soldier, 
who  is  quaintly  described  as  'a 
notable  man  at  a  thanksgiving  din- 
ner, having  terrible  long  teeth,  and 
a  prodigious  stiMnach.' 

Croydon  Church  is  a  really  fine 
specimen  of  the  Peipendicular  style, 
and  was  completed,  as  we  see  it  now, 
by  Archbishop  Chicheley  in  1414* 
1441.  Its  interior  is  remarkable  for 
interesting  memorials  to  many  of 
the  Anglican  primates ;  to  the  learn- 
ed and  charitable  Whitgift,  d.  x6io; 
the  prudent  Grindall,  d.  1563;  and 
Sheldon,  'the  pillar  of  the  chuzcV 
d.  1677-  Here,  too,  is  buried  quaint 
old  Alexander  Barcli^,  d.  155a,  who 
tnmslated  the  'Naufragium  Secu- 
lara  '  into  excellent  ySngliwh  as  the 
'ShipofFods.' 

P(x  the  traveller  who  has  time  to 
pause  a  while  at  Croydon,  the  quad- 
ranguhff  Elizabethan  pile  of  Whit- 
gift^3  Hospital  will  mesent  some  in- 
teresting points.  The  charity  not 
only  supports  twenty-two  almiBmen 
and  sixteen  almswomen,  'brethren' 
and  'flsters'  as  our  ancestors  sig- 
nificantly termed  them,  but  a  good 
echooi  for  the  children  of  the  poor, 
and  another  (in  projection)  for  the 
children  of  the  middle  class.  Old- 
ham, the  satirist  of  the  Jesuits,  was 
once '  usher '  in  the  school  here,  and 
a  curious  story  is  told  of  a  visit  paid 
to  him,  on  one  occasion,  by  the  Earls 
of  Bochester  and  Dorset,  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  and  other  persons  of  quality 
and  of  taste.  ']By  a  vezy  natural 
mistake  they  were  introduced  to 
Shepherd,  the  master,  who  would 
willingly  have  taken  tiie  honour  of 
the  visit  to  himself,  but  was  soon 
convinced,  to  his  mortification,  that 
he  had  neither  wit  nor  ij^W^^g 
enough  to  make  a  party  in  such 
c(»npany.' 

After  ouitting  the  Croydon  sta- 
tion, the  line  runs  through  a  very 
pleasant  oountry,  the  Addington 
tiills  rearing  their  fir-crowned  crests 
upon  the  1^  and  open  fields  stretch- 
ing &r  away  on  the  right,  with  snug 
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fiinnsieads,  aad  clusters  of  cottages, 
and  a  yUla  or  two,  scattered  about 
them  wherever  a  clump  of  trees  or 
a  gently-sweUJng  npluid  offers  an 
agroeable  site.  As  we  progress 
southward,  remark  (on  the  left)  the 
manorial  mansion  of  Hay  ling,  charm- 
ingly situated  in  a  pleasant  dell, 
whose  natural  beauties  inspired  the 
poetrlaureate.  Whitehead,  to  pour 
out  a  quantily  of  doggrel  verse  as 
his  homage  to  the  genius  loci.  The 
rounded  outlines  of  the  chalk-lulls 
are  now  discernible,  and  we  find  our- 
selves traversing  a  broad  open  val- 
ley, called  Smitham  Bottom,  with 
wooded  uplands  rising  into  noble 
proportions  both  to  the  east  and  the 
west  On  the  left,  just  before  reach- 
ing the  Godstone  Boad  Station,  the 
^e  lights  upon  the  oak-surrounded 
mansion  of  Furley  Lodge,  at  one 
time  in  the  tenure  of  the  resolute 
Bradshaw,  the  president  of  the  regi- 
cide commission  which  condemned 
Charles  L,  and,  at  a  latn  period,  the 
residence  of  John  Home  Tooke,  who 
wrote  here  (1786)  the  philolo^cal 
treatise  which  he  quaintly  entitled 
'Efl-ca  UT€po€vra,  or '  The  Diversions  of 
Purley.'  Tooke  was  so  attached  to 
tiie  spot,  l^t  he  prepared  for  him- 
self in  the  garden  a  vault  and  tomb- 
stone, yet,  after  all,  was  interred 
not  here,  but  at  Ealing. 

At  the  Qodstone  Boad,  or  Gater- 
ham  Junction  Station,  a  short  line 
(4  miles)  branches  off  to  the  pretty 
village  of  Gaterham,in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood there  are,  as  old  Aubrey 
says,  '  many  pleasant  little  valleys, 
Mored  with  wQd  thyme,  sweet  mar- 
joram, bamell,  boscage,  and  beeches,' 
and  several  bold  elevations  of  the 
chalk,  crowned  with  British  en- 
trenchments, where  bale-fires  ottea 
blazed  in  warning  of  the  approach 
of  the  Boman  cohorts. 

A  deep  and  long  cutting  in  the 
chalk  terminates  in  Merstham  Tun- 
nel, I  mile  and  3  chains  long,  and 
in  some  places  150  to  180  feet  deep, 
which  piercing  the  barrier  of  the 
North  Downs,  opens  upon  a  well- 
Vooded  and  most  picturesque  coun- 
try, the  outskirts,  as  it  were,  of  the 
£unous  Weald.  Merstham  is  a 
pretty  village,  with  some  fine  old 
oak  trees  about  ii^  and  a  gleam  of 
running  waters.    Near  the  church 


rises  a  branch  of  the  river  Mole — 
the '  sullen  Mole,'  the '  nousling  Mole,' 
the  '  soft  and  gentle  Mole,'  and  the 
'  silent  Mole '  of  the  poets ;  epitiiete 
which  show  how  diferenlJy  an  ob- 
ject presente  iteelf  to  different  minds, 
while  yet  each  epithet  may  be  char 
racteristically  true  in  respect  to  some 
particular  quahty  of  the  object 

Merstham  Church,  a  good  Eaziy 
English  building,  with  a  modern- 
ized Perpendicular  tower,  is  visible 
from  the  railway,  and  enjoys  a  pic- 
turesque position  on  a  wooded  knoU 
of  fii^stone.  If  the  traveller  has 
time  to  'cross  country'  to  it,  he 
should  notice  the  palm-leaf  orna- 
ment on  the  chancel  arch,  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  one  of  its 
earlier  bene&ctors  was  a '  Bed  Cross 
Knight;'  the  curious  Elmebrygge 
memorial  brasses;  the  square  x^or- 
man  font;  and  the  mutilated  effigy 
of  a  whilom  civic  dignitary.  The 
Merstham  firestone  is  very  soft  when 
quarried,  but  soon  becomes  indu- 
rated on  exposure  to  the  air.  Henry 
YIL's  Chanel,  in  Westminster  Alv- 
bey,  is  buut  of  this  excellent  mar 
tenai,  which  derives  its  name  from 
its  fire-resisting  qualities,  but  is, 
geologically  speaking,  a  'grayish- 
green  arenaceous  limestone.' 

We  cross  a  broad  rich  level  to  the 
Bedhill  Jimction,  22}  m.,  where  a 
branch  line  diverges  (right)  to 
Beading,  and  the  main  line  of  the 
South  Eastern  (left)  to  Tunbridge 
and  Dover;  passing  (still  on  £e 
right)  the  distant  glades  and  leafy 
masses  of  Gatton,  Lord  Monson'a 
seat,  whose  square  white  house 
stands  conspicuous  on  a  grassy 
plateau,  backed  by  a  swelling  pile 
of  noble  hills.  Gatton  is  still  re- 
membered by  the  'Morning  Star' 
class  of  politicians  as  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  of  the  rotten  boroughs  which 
Earl  Bussell's  Act  destroyed  in  1 8  3  2. 
When  Sir  Mark  Wood,  Lord  Mon- 
son's  predecessor,  was  alive,  he  was 
the  only  freeholder  in  the  borough, 
and  actually  retained  its  two  repre- 
sentatives !  Talk  about  '  two  single 
gentlemen  rolled  into  one,'  Sir  Miurk 
concentrated  in  himself  the  esse  and 
posse  of  no  less  than  seven  officials: 
he  was  M.P.  (representing  himself), 
magistrate,  churchwarden,  overseer, 
surveyor  of  highways,  tax-collector^ 
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and  ooDBtable  I  I  only  know  of  two 
eminent  men  returned  by  Gatton  and 
its  freeholders— Judge  Ganrow,  a 
wit  and  a  luminous  jurist,  and  Sir 
William  Gongreye,  inventor  of  the 
onoe  &mous  GougreTe  rockets. 

The  pretentious  yillas  and  rilla- 
kins  which  are  grouped  upon  the 
uplands  right  of  the  BedhiU  Juno- 
tioii  bear  the  name  of  Warwick- 
town,  and  have  been  built  on  land 
belonging  to  Lord  Monson  and  his 
mother,  the  Gountess  of  Warwick. 
To  the  left,  a  fine  rural  lane  winds, 
through  copses  and  meadows,  to 
Nutfield  and  Bletchingley. 

Let  us  digress  to  obserre  that  at 
some  short  distance  from  the  Bedhill 
Station,  is  the  Philanthropic  Sode- 
^s  Farm  School,  established  in  April 
1849.  Here  the  young  Bedouins  of  our 
oorrupt  social  life  are  received,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen, 
and  instructed  in  various  useful 
trades,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  grap- 

gUng  with  the  world  with  some 
ope  of  success.  The  boys  are 
grouped  in '  fiunilies,'  so  to  speak,  in 
houses  situated  in  different  parts  of 
^e  taim.  They  are  clothed  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  garb  of  an  Knglish 
agriculturist;  are  fed  plentifully  on 
plain  wholesome  food;  and  receive 
cueful  moral  instruction  as  well 
as  a  good  rudimentary  education. 
Among  the  refining  and  humanizing 
influences  of  the  place  may  reason- 
ably be  counted  its  admirable  rural 
position.  The  young  Arab  who  has 
breathed  nothing  better  than  the 
miasmatic  air  of  reeking  alleys,  and 
gazed  upon  no  more  attzactive  scene 
wan  the  dull  brick  houses  and  close 
courts  of  St  Giles's  or  Whitechapel, 
here  finds  himself  set  down  in  a 
novel  and  agreeable  Eden— verdure 
around  him  on  every  side — fragrant 
hedgerows  deU^hting  him  with  the 
bloom  of  wildhng  flowers— rolling 
sweeps  of  woodland  greeting  him 
with  the  rich  shadows  of  their  deep 
leafiness.  I  believe  that  Nature, 
thus  presented  to  his  unaccustomed 
eyes  m  her  simple  beauty,  cannot 
&il  to  raise  the  tone  of  his  mind, 
and  awaken  in  his  heart  new  and 
pure  emotions. 

We  now  traverse  the  deep  and 
fertile  valley  of  Holmsdale,  the  home 
in  old  times  of  the  most  Kentish  of 


Kentish  men,  never  to  be  trodden  by 
foot  of  conqueror^as  the  old  legend 
runs — 

*The  ▼»]•  of  Holmdale, 
Nerer  wmiw,  ne  never  dull  ;* 

and  the  locale  of  that  bold  stand 
against  the  advancing  Normans 
which,  according  to  tradition,  check- 
ed the  victorious  Duke  William,  and 
wrested  from  him  a  reluctant  confir- 
mation to  the '  men  of  Kent '  of  their 
ancient  territorial  privileges.  We 
cross  but  the  head  of  the  valley  in 
our  present  route :  from  hence  it 
stretches  fax  away  into  the  heart  of 
Kent,  as  fJGur  as  Tunbridge  and  Seven- 
oaks,  where  a  barrier  of  sandstone 
arrests  its  progress. 

From  the  imort  Bletchingley  tun- 
nel, which  runs  half  a  mile  through 
the  clay,  we  now  emerge  upon  a 
low,  dull,  level  countiy,  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  Surrey;  a 
loamy,  argillaceous  plain,  intenaected 
by  numerous  plashy  watercourses; 
dotted  here  and  there  with  scanty 
clumps  of  trees ;  pcurcelled  out  into 
fields  and  meadows  by  low  hedges ; 
and  enhvened  by  clusters  of  small 
cottages,  a  few  fiirmstoads,  and  an 
insignificant  church  or  two.  The 
roads  in  this  vicinity  are  by  no  means 
pleasant  or  well-ordered  highways, 
and  as  for  the  bye-lanes,  let  no  rash 
traveller  attempt  them  after  a  day's 
rain !  Against  the  distant  sky,  how- 
ever, as  a  redeeming  feature  in  an 
otherwise  disagreeable  landscane, 
rises  the  long  bold  ridge  of  hula 
south  of  Dorking.  Seen  from  the 
railway,  these  lofty  hills  appear  to 
roll  onward,  like  billows  of  verdure, 
fat  into  the  cloud  and  ihe  mist,  as- 
suming a  grandeur  of  outJine  which 
the  poet's  eye  will  not  ML  to  ad- 
mire. 

At  37  m.  from  Victoria  we  reach 
the  Horl^  Station.  The  village 
straggles  along  the  high  road  in  the 
usual  £afihion  of  Surrey  villages, 
with  its  church  raising  a  lofty  white 
spire  above  the  encircling  trees — 
a  landmark  conspicuous  enough  in 
this  level  country.  There  are  two 
fine  yews,  of  vast  growth,  in  the 
churchyard,  dating  from  the  days 
when  our  ancestors  held  those  noble 
trees  in  special  affection.  Did  they 
not  frurmsh  the  simple  weapon  which 
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made  the  English  name  bo  fianona 
at  Grecy,  Pdctiera,  and  Aginoonrt? 
In  the  church  there  is  little  notice- 
able but  a  fine  brass,  which  bids 
you  *  of  yo^  chuite  pray  for  the  sonle 
of  Johan  Fenner/  and  an  old  effigy, 
in  stone,  of  an  aimed  km'ght. 

Accompanied  by  a  branch  of  the 
Biyer  Mole,  the  railway  crosses  the 
level,  nms  through  some  yom)g 
plantotions,  enters  Sussex,  and  duly 
brings  ns  to  the  Three  Bridges  Star 
lion,  where  it  throws  off  two  arms, 
eastward  and  westward— the  east- 
ward stopping  at  East  Grinstead, 
39  m. ;  the  westward  extending 
through  Crawley  and  Horsham  to 
Petworth.  The  settlement  at  Three 
Bridges,  one  of  those  little  colonies 
planted  by  the  railway,  deriyes  its 
name  from  its  peculiar  position  on 
the  Mole. 

Two  i^ort  but  delightful  rambles 
maybe  attempted  in  tihis  neighbour- 
hood. Crawley  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  fix>m  the  station,  a  large  busy 
Tillage  on  the  main  road.  Its  sole 
attraction  is  its  church,  a  good  Deco- 
rated structure,  with  a  handsome 
square  tower  of  fine  proportions, 
adorned  with  a  niched  effigy  and 
seyeral  grotesque  masks.  The  an- 
cient oaken  roof  is  worth  examina- 
tion. One  of  tiie  tie-beuns  is  carred 
with  a  rude  legend : — 

*]fu 7*  weto  bewur;  for  wirldly  good  makeUi 

nunblyiida; 
Bewv  for  wbate  comxtti  behlndo.' 

There  are  some  good  houses  in  the 
Tillage.  Vine  Cottage,  near  the  rail- 
way station,  is  the  '  rural  retreat'  of 
Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  witii  whose  name 
the  fortunes  of  'Punch'  haye  so 
long  been  identified. 

Betnming  to  Three  Bridges,  our 
second  excursion  may  be  made  to 
the  interesting  Saxon  church  of 
Worth,  ik  m.  E.  The  road  thither 
is  yery  pleasant:  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  a  true  T^gligh  lane,  with 
agreeable  shadows  from  oyerarching 
trees,  and  cottages,  on  either  side,  of 
|)rimitiye  design  and  decidedly  primi- 
tiye  accommodation.  Worth  Church 
stands  on  a  wooded  knoll,  in  the 
centre  of  a  picturesque  grayeyard, 
which  is  entered  by  an  ancient  hch- 
gato  {Uch,  ttom  the  Saxon,  'a corpse,' 
because  the  funeral  procession  alwaya 


rested  the  coffin  for  a  y^e  at  the 
churcdiyard  gate).  It  is  a  building  of 
peculiar  interast,from  its  affording  the 
only  perfect  ground-plan  of  a  Saxon 
churcn  extant  in  England.  This 
ground-plan  is  cruciform,  the  naye 
and  chimcel  being  intersected  by 
two  transepts,  N.  and  S.  The 
chancel  is  apsidal.  The  method  of 
construction  adopted  for  the  walls  is 
noteworthy.  A  base  is  famished  by 
a  double  course  of  stone,  the  upper 
of  which  recedes  like  a  step.  On 
this  base  reste  a  series  of  pilasters, 
which,  in  their  turn,  support,  at 
about  half  way  from  the  ground,  a 
string-course  of  stone,  carried  round 
the  whole  building.  The  materials 
employed  are  stones  and  rubble, 
now  coyered  oyer  with  an  unsightiy 
coat  of  plaster.  The  external  but- 
tresses, doorways,  and  windows  are 
all  of  fiir  later  date  than  the  Saxon 
walls. 

The  churoh  was  probably  erected 
a  few  years  before  the  Conquest  by 
some  Saxon  thegn  who  had  placed  his 
home  here  in  the  heart  of  the  forest 
for  the  sake  of  an  unreslzicted  enjoy- 
ment of  the  chase.  Of  the  forested 
howeyer,  the  remains  no  w-a-days  are 
scanty  enough,  and  there  are  neither 
wild  deer  nor  wild  hunters  withm 
ite  precincts.  But  there  is  much 
pleasurable  scenery ;  there  are  many 
shady  dells,  brimftd  of  ferns,  and 
grasses,  and  wild  flowers ;  many  cool 
coppices  of  delicate  birch,  and  many 
open  breezy  tracts,  enriched  with 
purple  heatii.  So  that  the  rambler 
who  trayels '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba* 
will  find  Worth  a  charming  resting- 
place  on  the  way. 

But  I  must  eyen  curb  in  my 
Pegasus,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Addison,  longs  '  to  launch  into  a 
bolder  strain,'  and  is  as  fond  of  di- 
gressing as  were  the  ambling  pads 
ridden  by  garrulous  Montaigne,  or 
quaint  '  Anatomy  -  of  -  Melancholy ' 
Burton.  I  therefore  resume  my 
journey  to  Brighton,  trayersing  the 
wooded  patehes  of  the  once-glo- 
rious Tilgate  Forest,  where  Dr. 
ManteU  made  his  disooyeries  of  the 
teeth  and  bones  of  the  ignanodon, 
and  of  fragmente  of  the  hylaBoeauras* 
Then  I  pass  through  the  Balcombe 
tunnel, }  ul,  and  arriye  at  Balcombe, 
35}  m.  from  Victoria— a  quiet  httle 
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"village  in  a  hollow  of  tlie  clay  liills, 
with  an  Early  English  church,  a  de- 
cent inn,  and  some  tolerable  housos. 
About  2  m.  from  Balcoml)e  I  cross 
the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  upon  a  via- 
duct of  37  arches,  c;ich  30  feet  in 
Bpan,  and  about  60  feet  in  height; 
the  whole  1,437  feet  loug,  and  orectM 
at  a  cost  of  58,000?.  1  find  tlio 
country  on  either  hand  wear  a  more 
pictur^ue  aspect  as  I  travel  on- 
ward. No  dull  level  offends  the 
eye,  but  1  am  greeted  by  ghmpses 
of  running  streams,  and  fresh  leafy 
uplands,  and  patches  of  garden 
ground,  and  broad  rich  meadows, 
and  fields  of  young  com,  and  quaint 
old  Sussex  houses,  with  colonies  of 
rooks  in  the  neighbouring  trees.  A 
breadth  of  furzy  common,  which  the 
wind  sweeps  over  with  astonishing 
freedom,  informs  me  that  I  have 
arrived  at  Hayward's  Heath,  39^  m., 
the  nearest  station  to  the  good 
market^town  of  Cuckfield,  and  the 
original  *  Eookwood  Hall '  of  WiUiara 
Harrison  Ainsworth  —  Cuckfield 
Place.  *  The  general  features,'  says 
the  novelist, '  of  the  venerable  struc- 
ture, several  of  its  chambers,  the  old 
garden,  and,  in  particular,  the  noble 
park,  with  its  spreading  prospects, 
its  picturesque  views  of  the  hall 
"  Hke  bits  of  Mrs.  Eadcliffe  "  (as  the 
poet  Shelley  once  observed  of  the 
same  scene),  its  deep  glades,  through 
which  the  deer  come  hghtly  tripping 
down,  its  uplands,  slopes,  brooks, 
brakes,  coverts,  and  groves  are  care- 
fully delineated.'  Kot  forgetting 
the  fatal  tree—a  lime  of  gigantic 
size — ^the  Doom  Tree  of  the  Book- 
wood  race : — 

And  whether  gale  or  calm  prevail,  or  threats 

eniiig  cl;fiid  bath  fled» 
"Bf  ha&d  of  Fate,  predestinate,  a  limb  that 

tree  will  abed ; 
A  verdant  bough,  untouched,  I  trow,  by  «xe 

onr  tempeat's  breath. 
To  Bookwood'a  bead,  an  omen  dread,  of  fitft 

appron^kig  death.' 

At  the  Burgess  Hill  Station,  43m., 
a  branch  line  diverges  to  Lewes  and 
Newhaven,  and  l^rcome,  Isfield^  and 
Uckfield.  New  bouses  are  springing 
up  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  observe, 
with  portentous  rapidity,  and  I  ca& 
flcarcely  imagine  a  much  more  de- 
lightful locale.  The  scenery  around 
is  of  great  interest,  and  the  seclu- 


sion, at  present,  complete;  but 
I^ondon  Society,  I  suppose,  will 
S(X)n  penetrate  as  &r  as  Burgess 
Hill.  Hassock's  Gate,  45  m.,  derives 
its  name  from  the  provincialism, 
h'lssock,  a  small  wood  or  dense  cop- 
pico.  Here  we  obtain  a  grand  view 
of  the  lofty  swell  of  the  South  Downs, 
which,  at  Ditchling  Beacon,  858  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  attain  their 
greatest  elevation.  It  is  worth  the 
tourist's  while  to  stop  at  Hassock's 
Gate,  to  make  his  way  to  Bitchling^ 
and  thence  to  ascend  the  Down. 
What  a  glorious  landscape  sleeps 
beneath  him,  clothed  in  a  thousand 
shifting  hghts  and  shades!  The 
leafy  plains  of  the  Weald,  the  vales 
and  groves  of  pastoral  Sussex,  and 
the  broad  shimmering  fire  of  the 
sunlit  sea — how  different  in  form, 
and  colour,  ay,  and  in  meaning! 
How  noble  a  picture  do  they  in  their 
entirety  spread  out  before  us  1  The 
height  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a 
Eoman  camp,  recalling  to  our  me- 
mory the  stirring  days  when  yonder 
fertile  Weald  was  an  impervious 
forest;  when  tidal  waters  rolled  en- 
croachingly  up  the  broad  valley  of 
the  Ouse;  when  a  Lucullus  may 
have  stood,  as  I  now  stand,  on  the 
grassy  down,  and  a  £ur  Aglaia  have 
wandered  in  love-musing  on  the 
distant  shore.  The  Boman  load  that 
climbs  the  ascent  —  trodden  some 
fifteen  centuries  ago  by  the  stalwart 
legionaries  of  the  Imperial  City — may 
still,  in  many  places,  be  distinctly 
followed.  Here,  perhaps,  on  this 
wind-swept  jteak,  they  kept  watch 
and  ward  over  the  subject  land ;  and, 
as  their  gaze  rested  on  the  distant 
Channel,  dreaftied  of  the  blue  skies^ 
the  bright  waters,  and  glossy  myrtie 
bowers  of  their  beautiful  Italy. 

Crossing  the  meadows  of  Keymer 
— ^its  Norman  church  may  be  noted 
among  the  trees  on  the  left — we 
pierce  the  great  barrier  of  the  South 
Downs  at  Clayton.  The  Clayton 
tunnel  is  i  m.  and  2  fur.  long,  and 
cost  in  its  construction  90,000?. 
It  was  here,  on  Sunday  momix^, 
August  25, 186 1,  that  a  terrible  loss 
of  life  was  caused  by  the  ooUisicMi  of 
an  excursion  wilb  an  ordinary  train. 
Twenty-two  passengers  were  killed, 
and  many  others  more  or  less  sen- 
ously  injured. 
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.  From  henoe  into  Brighton  then 
is  little,  on  eittier  dde  of  tiie  nil,  to 
inteiesi  us.  We  toe  not  yet  clew  of 
the  Downs,  and  oonsequently  aro 
hurried  tiiioagh  seTend  deep  oat- 
tings  in  the  chalk,  but  catch  ft 
flimpse  of  tiie  pietty  Tillage  of 
^atcnam  just  before  entering  the 
Fatcham  tunnel,  i  m.  in  length.  A 
Tiew  of  part  of  Stanmer  Park  (Earl 
of  Chicl^ter)  is  next  obtained,  and 
then  the  Pieston  viaduct  carries  ns 
into  Brighton.  To  the  left,  on  the 
snmmit  of  a  rounded  down,  the  un- 
picturesque  eroction  of  the  '  Grand 
Stand '  indicates  the  posiiKXi  of  the 
Brighton  raoe-conxse. 

And  now,  fellow-lzaveller,  we  aie 
in  Bright(Hi--ga7,  fJEiAhionable,  busy, 
flaonting  Brighton.  On  our  way 
from  the  terminns  to  the  Bearshoie» 
let  OS  disoonrse,  in  briefest  fuhion, 
of  the  early  insigoificanoe  and  modem 
prosperity  of  the  largest  'watering- 
place  '  in  the  workL 

Brighthehnstone,  as  it  was  origin- 
ally oiiled,  claims  to  have  been  so 
christened  by  an  episcopal  godfiither^ 
one  Brighthehn,  Bishop  of  Selsea; 
but  the  said  bishop  is  altogether  a 
hazy,  mythic  sort  of  persomige,  of 
whom  we  must  be  content  to  confess 
our  ignorance.  The  Saxon  settle- 
ment paid  a  rent,  or  gMvm,  to  the 
mat  Earl  Godwin,  and  after  the 
Conquest,  was  bestowed  upon  the 
Earls  de  Warresne,  whose  castle  and 
chief  seat  were  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Lewes.  The'flschar 
Tillage '  graduidly  grew  into  import- 
ance, and  its  'jugs,'  or  fishermen, 
increased  in  consideration,  taking  up 
their  abodes  upon  the  shore,  while  a 
'  cfAcmj  of  landsmen '  perched  upon 
the  heights  aboYe,  and  enlivened  the 
twftfold  town  by  a  succession  of 
Bmall  hostilities.  More  serious,  how- 
ever, were  the  hostilities  carried  on  by 
the  French  sea-rovers  when  Bright- 
helmstone  became  a  place  worth 
^undering.  It  was  attacked  and 
burnt  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL 
In  1513,  the  fiunoos  Prior  Jdian 
made  a  descent  upon  it ;  but  the 
Sussex  men,  worthy  predecessors  of 
the  Volunteers  of  186 a,  mustered 
'in  hot  haste,'  and  repulsed  him  and 
his  men  with  severe  loss.  A  more 
serioua  demonstratioBi  was  made  in 


the  French  war  of  1545,  when  with 
fixe  and  sword  the  iSrench  harassed 
€he  entire  southem  coast,  under 
their  gallant  high-admiral,  dande 
lyAnnebault,  whose  doings  have 
been  most  picturesquely  described 
by  Mr.  I^uda  Turning  to  an  older 
chronicler,  the  wortiiy  Holinshed, 
we  find  tint  the  said  D'Annebault 
'  hoisted  up  sails,  and  with  his  whole 
navie  came  foerth  into  the  seas,  and 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  before 
Bright-hamstead  (Brighton),  and  set 
certain  of  his  soldiers  on  land  to 
buxne  and  spoils  the  countrie ;  but 
tiie  beacons  were  fired,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereabouts  came  down 
so  thick,  that  tiie  Frenchmen  were 
driven  to  flie,  with  losse  of  diverse  of 
their  numbers,  so  that  they  did  little 
hurt  there.' 

Two  centuries  later,  and  we  meet 
with  anotiier  interesting  incident  in 
the  annals  of  Brighton.  When 
Charles  H.  was  effecting  his  ro- 
mantic escape  from  the  fatal  field  of 
Worcester,  ne  arrived  at  Brightoo, 
in  disguise,  on  the  13th  of  October. 
He  pMsed  the  night  at  the  King's 
Head  Inn,  in  West  Street,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  following  morning  to 
Shoreham,  where  he  embarked  for 
the  French  coast  in  a  small  skiff 
belonging  to  Captain  Nicholas  Tat- 
tersalL  After  the  Bestoration  the 
boat  was  entered  in  the  royal  navy 
as  the  '  Boyal  Escape,'  and  Captain 
Tattersall  rewarded  for  himseli  and 
hffi  heirs  with  an  annuity  of  zoo^ 

During  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  town  suffered  severely  from  the 
inroads  of  the  sea,  and  in  Defoe's 
time  it  could  only  boast  of  six  decent 
streets.  Its  present  prosperity  is 
due  to  a  physkaan.  Dr.  Buasell,  who 
removed  nither  from  Mailing  in  1 750, 
and  resided  in  a  house  on  the  Steyne 
(tie.,  atofM,  a '  rock,'  where  the  fisher- 
men were  wont  to  hang  out  their 
nets  to  dry),  whose  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Albion  HoteL  Dr. 
Bussell  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
severing prophets  of  the  new  religion 
of  sea-]^thii^,  which  was  then  pro- 
dakned  to  be  as  universally  efll* 
cadous  as  HoQoway's  pills  axe  now. 
The'Culloden'  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  one  of  his  earhest  disciples,  and 
he  was  soon  followed  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  aristocracy.     Dil 
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Johnson  oame  here  in  1770,  escorted 
by  the  two  Thiales  and  Fanny 
Bumey.  He  declared  the  connti^r 
to  be  so  desolate  that,  '  if  one  had  a 
mind  to  hang  one's  self  for  despera- 
tion at  being  obliged  to  live  there, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  tree  on 
which  to  fasten  a  rope/  The  Thrales 
and  their  friends  resided  at  75  West 
Street. 

A  memorable  epoch  in  the  fortunes 
of  Brighton  was  the  first  visit  of 
George  IV.  (then  Prince  of  Wales) 
in  1782,  and  his  erection  of  a  house 
here  in  1 784.  [Since  that  roystering 
time  the  town  has  swollen  into  ex- 
uberant dimensions,  and  it  appears 
tliat  a  large  increase  is  still  taking 
place.  I  find  that  it  numbered 
69,673  inhabitants  in  1851,  occupy- 
ing 10,843  houses;  while,  in  1861, 
it  included  87,311  inhabitants — an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  17,638 ;  and 
13,946  houses — an  increase  of  3,103.] 
The  house  I  have  spoken  of  was 
pulled  to  pieces  in  1817,  and  affcer  a 
vast  amount  of  remodelling,  and 
gilding,  and  decorating,  burst  out 
into  that  surprising  architectural 
enormity — thePavihon.  The  strange 
dim-looking  httle  theatre  was  opened 
in  1807.  Bedford  Square  was  com- 
menced in  1 8 10.  The  marine  wall 
was  raised  in  1837-8,  at  a  cost  of 
100,000/.  Kemp's  Town,  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kemp,  was 
erected  between  1 8  a  i  and  1 8  30.  The 
last  Hnk  in  the  golden  chain  of 
Brighton's  prosperous  fortunes  was 
the  opening  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  Kailway  in  1 84 1 .  Its  con- 
struction occupied  two  years  and 
a  half,  and  cost  3,569,359/.  This 
railway  has  always  been  one  of  the 
best  managed  in  England,  and  having 
brought  Brighton  within  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  the  metropolis,  deserves 
the  credit  of  contributing  largely  to 
the  prosperity  of  London-super- 
Mare. 

'  What  is  there  to  see '  at  Brighton  ? 
Of  00UI86  the  lofty  clifiSs,  and  the 
tumbling  breakers  of  the  Channel, 
and  the  glorious  Downs,  and  the 
blue  sky ;  but  ladies  of  an  unx>oetic 
turn  of  mind  will  ask  for  '  sights ' 
more  mundane  and  matenaL  Let 
me  tell  you,  then,  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  charm  in  Brighton.  'Botten 
Bow/  on  an  afternoon  in  the  height 


of  the  season,  or  even  Bond  Street, 
Regent  Street,  or  '  the  Drive '  by  the 
Serpentine  presents  a  highly  attrac- 
tive spectacle;  but  to  understand 
Brighton  you  must  suppose  that 
Botten  Row,  Bond  Street,  Regent 
Street,  Ac,  are  bodily  transferred  to 
the  seaside;  that  they  have  been 
prolonged  eastward  to  the  ascent  of 
the  magnificent  Downs ;  that  before 
them  expands  a  glorious  breadth  of 
many-coloured  waters;  that  in  the 
distance  the  gUttering  chffs  raise 
their  pearl-Uke  walls  of  chalk  to  a 
formidable  elevation;  and  that  the 
blithe  equestrian,  the  trim  chaussured 
pedestrian,  the  invahd  in  his  chair, 
the  fail  ringleted  girl  ou  her  pony, 
materfisunilias  in  her  well-appointed 
barouche,  and  venturous  pater- 
&milia3  on  his  '  bit  of  blood,'  are 
quaintly  contrasted  by  the  bathing- 
woman  in  her  rude  attire,  the  fisher- 
man whistling  for  a  fail  wind,  and 
the  boatman  intent  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  the  weather.  And  here  I 
digress  to  take  notice  of  on  extra- 
ordinary delusion  current  among  the 
Brighton  boatmen;  they  always  be- 
lieve U  to  be  *  a  fine  aftemxxyti  for  a 
sail,  sir.*  1  was  at  Brighton  a  few 
we^B  ago.  A  wild  hurricane  was 
sweeping  up  the  Channel,  and  yet, 
as  with  coat  closely  buttoned  and 
hat  tightly  compressed  to  my  head, 
I  paced  the  Steyne,  an  amphibious 
animal  coolly  touched  his  sou'-wester 
with  his  dirfy  forefijiger  and  growled 
in  my  ear, '  Nice  day  for  a  sail,  sir. 
Just  a  bit  of  a  blow !' 

What  is  there  to  see  at  Brighton? 
Why  the  Chain  Pier,  of  course, 
'  where,  for  the  sum  of  twopence, 
you  can  go  out  to  sea,  and  foce  the 
vast  deep  without  need  of  a  steward 
with  a  basin.'  Ah !  a  walk  by  moon- 
light on  the  Chain  Pier,  with  Kate's 
long  tresses  gently  floating  —  but 
from  fancies  I  come  to  facts.  This 
'wonderful  effort  of  engineering 
skill,'  &c.,  &C.,  was  constructed  by 
Captain  Sir  S.  Brown,  R.N.,  in 
1833-3, at  ^  coet  of  30,000/.  Length, 
1,136  feet;  breadth,  15  feet.  Its 
four  cast-iron  towers  are  each  2  5  feet 
high,  and  usually  employed  as  depots 
for  the  sale  of  Brighton  diamonds, 
shells,  knick-knackery,  and  fimtastio 
nothings. 

The  Pavilion,  once  the  scene  (tf 
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the  orgies  of  the  Fiist  Gentiemaii 
and  his  cohort,  of  debauchees,  now 
belongs  to  the  corporation  of 
Brighton,  and  much  admirable  music, 
and  many  pleasant  entertainments, 
may  he  pa^nizod  within  its  walls. 
George  IV.,  having  fi&Uen  'China- 
mad'  oyer  the  accounts  of  Lord 
Amhersfs  Chinese  embassy,  caused 
George  Nai^,  the  architect,  to  con- 
struct this  curious  monstrosity,  this 
enlarged '  China-shop.'  Cobbett  says : 
'  A  good  idea  of  the  building  may  be 
formed  by  placing  the  pointed  hidf  of 
a  large  tuniip  upon  the  middle  of  a 
board,  with  four  smaller  oneB  at  the 
comer.'  Sidney  Smith  protested  that 
it  looked  '  as  if  the  dome  of  Si  Paul's 
had  come  to  Brighton  and  pupped.' 
Some  of  the  internal  decorations, 
however,  are  worth  examination. 

What  is  there  to  see  at  Brighton  ? 
"Why,  Sir  Charles  Barry's  pile,  the 
Sussex  County  Hospital ;  the  Town 
HaU  and  the  Market;  the  Drinking 
Fountain ;  the  new  Well  at  Warren's 
Farm,  which  is  so  deep  that  Truth 
might  easily  lie  concealed  in  its 
depths ;  Brill's  Baths ;  the  bathing- 
machines,  with  their  hideous  hoods ; 
the  flotilla  of  fishing-boats ;  the  affcer- 
noon  and  evening  flirtations  on  the 
beach;  the  myriads  of  pretty  girls; 
the  wonderful  gimcTacks  in  the  curi- 
osity shops;  the  edibles,  rare  and 
good,  at  time-honoured  Mutton's ;  the 
Bath  chairs,  and  the  goat  carriages, 
and  the  donkeys,  and  the  perambu- 
lators. Go  and  see  the  house  in 
Steyne  Gardens,  where  Mrs.  Honey- 
man,  the  mother  of  that  popular 
preacher,  the  Eev.  Charles  Honey- 
man  resided.  Go  and  see  Dorset  Gar- 
dens, where,  according  to  Theodore 
Hook,  Mr.  Gilbert  Gumey*s  love- 
vows  were  coldly  rejected  by  Miss 
Emma  Haines.  GoandeeeDr.Blim- 


ber's  fiishionable  academy,  where 
Paul  Doxnbey  dreamed  through  so 
many  lonely  hours  in  mute  wonder, 
and  £unt  endeavour  to  catch  the 
secrets  of  the  mighty  ocean.  'What 
were  the  wild  waves  saying?'  Go 
and  see  the  Queen's  Park,  where 
there  are  many  varieties  of  trees  (to 
contradict  Hood's  saying),  but  not 
one  beach.  Go  and  see  &e  Victoria 
Fountain;  and,  finally,  go  and  see 
St  Nicholas'  Church,  a  landmark 
perched  on  a  cliff  150  feet  in  height 
There,  the  Norman  font,  and  the 
carved  oak  screen,  and  the  Memorial 
Cross  in  honour  of  the  Iron  Duke, 
and  the  graves  of  \ojb1  Captain 
Tattersall,  educational  Sir  Bichard 
Phillips,  and  the  woman  soldier, 
PhoBoe  Hessel,  who  fought  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  and  died  at  the  age  of  108  iH 
18 2 1,  will  successively  attract  your 
attention.  Then,  out  of  Brighton, 
there  aie  lides  on  the  crisp,  fresh 
sward  of  the  Downs,  and  a  ramble  to 
Bottingdean,  where,  at  Dr.  Hooker's 
school.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  was  edu- 
cated ;  to  Lewes,  that  grand  old  city 
and  treasury  of  antiquities ;  to  the 
Brito-Boman  camp,  x)opularly  known 
as  the '  Devil's  Dyke ;'  to  Old  Shore- 
ham  Church,  and  Worthing,  and 
Newhaven,  and  Clayton,  and  Keymer. 
But  the  urbane  editor  of  'London 
Society'  politely  hints  that  I  have 
already  come  to  the  end  of  my  tether. 
Yes;  I  am  compelled  to  suppress  a 
magnificent  peroration  which  would 
have  made  amends  for  the  gossiping 
tone  of  this  desultory  sketch  by  its 
sonorous  and  well-balanced  periods. 
But  I  have  said  my  say,  and  can 
only  hope,  en  attendant,  that  the 
reader,  m  his  ran  by  rail,  has  not 
wearied  of  his  cicerone  nor  grown  &- 
tigued  with  the  journey '  to  Brighton 
and  back.' 
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I  HAD  not  been  in  holy  orders  a 
week  before  I  received  an  in- 
■vitation  from  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce.  The 
rector  and  I  were  coming  out  of 
church  one  Wednesday  morning, 
wheu  we  saw  a  yery  dapper  mau- 
fiervant  riding  up  towards  us.  Ho 
stopi)ed  his  horse,  touched  his  hat, 
and  gave  the  rector  two  letters; 
who,  after  a  glanco  at  the  envelope, 
passed  over  one  of  them  to  me.  In 
it  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce  apologized  for 
not  having  learnt  the  name  of  '  the 
Curate  of  Teynton,'  and  begged  '  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  to  dinner' 
on  a  stated  day. 

*Who  is  this  ]VIr.  John  Cuthbert 
Joyce  Joyce?*  said  I,  when  we  were 
within  the  rectory  garden. 

'  Not  to  know  Joyce  argues  your- 
self unknown,'  answered  he,  smiling. 
'  He  is  the  man  about  here.' 

*  The  man — ^what  do  you  mean? 
Is  he  what  the  lecturers  would  call 
the  "ideal"  of  humanity  for  this 
neighbourhood  V* 

'  Quite  the  opposite.  He  is  the 
yery  reverse  of  the  "ideal"  man 
hereabouts.  He  belongs  to  a  very 
old  family,  and  is  not  making  any 
great  increase  of  fortune,  I  fear; 
whereas  the  "  ideal "  man  of  Great 
Aylstone  is  one  who  comes  into  the 
town  from  no  one  knows  where, 
with  no  shoes  on  his  feet,  only  one 
halfpenny  in  his  pocket,  and  by  dint 
of  tact,  craft,  hard  work,  and  specu- 
lation ends  by  owning  thousands.' 

'  He  is  a  banker  at  Great  Aylstone,' 
said  the  rector's  mother,  who  came 
up  to  us  with  a  bunch  of  snowdrops 
in  her  hand.  'Look,  John,'  said 
she,  'I  want  you  to  take  these  to 
Mr.  Hare,  when  you  go  into  the 
town  this  morning.  I  promised  to 
send  him  some  flowers  now  and 
then  for  the  old  women  in  the  alms- 
houses.' 

Mr.  Hare  wajs  the  chaplain  of  the 
Aylstone  Union,  and  the  oversight 
of  the  almshouses  was  voluntanly 
taken  on  himself  by  the  good  old 
man.  In  his  younger  days  he  had 
been  curate  to  my  rector's  fieither,  a 


remembrance  which  made  the  old 
lady  often  visit  him  and  his  wife. 
SShe  was  very  anxious  that  I  should 
see  and  rc^|)ect  these  favourites  of 
hers;  and  asked  me  to  spare  the 
time  to  go  down  to  Great  Aylestone 
with  her  son.  *  You  have  not  yet 
peen  our  touni/  she  said.  *  You  will 
tiud  that  the  poor  people  in  the 
village  look  upon  it  as  tJie  most 
populous  and  magnificent  place  ever 
yet  built.  They  rather  doubtingly 
grant  that  London  may  be  a  little 
bigger.* 

The  village  in  which  I  was  then 
placed  wiuii  about  two  miles  from 
the  town.  The  walk  was  all  down 
hill.  It  was  a  winter  morning  of 
the  pleasautest  sort,  hardly  decided 
whether  to  be  winter  or  spring; 
there  was  a  hard  frost  underfoot, 
and  in  all  defended  places ;  an  un- 
clouded sky ;  and  a  mild  sun  over- 
head was  Yery  slowly  thawing  the 
open  and  sunny  parts  of  the  road. 
The  rector  called  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  cottage  on  the  roadside,  leaving 
me  outside  with  his  mother's  snow- 
drops in  my  hand.  Hardly  con- 
scious of  what  I  was  doing,  I  looked 
at  them  and  then  at  the  road,  and 
using  it  as  a  natural  cartoon,  I 
slowly  traced  out  a  gigantic  copy  of 
the  snowdrops  with  the  ferrule  of  my 
stick.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  swift, 
clear,  even  footfall ;  and  looking  up, 
I  saw  a  young  lady  abruptly  pass 
over  (like  the  Priest  and  Levite  in 
the  parable)  to  the  other  side  of 
the  road.  She  ghmced,  when  just 
on  a  level  with  the  cottage  door, 
first  at  my  drawing,  and  then  at  me, 
very  swiftly;  and  noticing, perhaps, 
my  deep  abstraction,  smiled  quietly 
to  herself.  I  had  been  just  in  time  to 
see  the  fEuling  off  of  her  smile,  when 
the  noise  and  shadow  of  her  passing 
had  arrested  me.  She  caught  my 
look ;  and  I  fancied  that  she  reddened, 
conscious  for  the  first  time  that  she 
was  smiling.  She  suddenly  quick- 
ened her  pace,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
her  at  a  turning  in  the  road.  'St 
Catharine/  I  said  to  myself    Why 
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I  chose  out  that  particular  saint, 
which  of  the  St  GatLaiincs  I  mcoat, 
I  am  sure  I  know  not  I  sappoae 
she  brought  before  my  mind  the 
reminiscence  of  some  picture  I  had 
seen  at  Munioh  or  Dnssddorl  I 
was  just  tiying  to  remember,  when 
the  more  home  queetion  came  up, 
'Why  should  Si  Oathadne  make 
my  heart  beat?  Surely  I  am  not 
excited.  Did  the  fiur  virgin  and 
martyr  who  conyerted  the  stub- 
bomest  philosophers  of  Alexandria 
to  the  ffuth,  make  the  deacons  of 
the  see  of  Si  Mark  turn  as  con- 
fused  as  I  am?* 

'Qo  up  to  my  mother/  I  heard 
the  rector  say  behind  me.  'Take 
the  child  up  to  my  mother.  She  is 
at  home  this  morning.  She  knows 
more  about  physic  than  that  yege- 
tarian  doctor.  If  yon  doctor  the 
child  out  of  that  absurd  book  of 
yours,  you'll  kill  ii    Good  day.' 

'  Qooid  day,  sir,  and  thank  you,' 
said  a  man's  yoice.  I  was  roused 
fix>m  my  strange  reyerie ;  and  turn- 
ing myself,  saw  a  man  in  the  dooiv 
way  with  a  sickly-looking  boy  in 
his  arms. 

'  He  is  murdding  the  little  lad,' 
said  the  rector,  as  we  walked  on — 
murdering  him  with  the  prescrip- 
tions of  a  mad  book  called  "  The 
Healing  Treasures  of  Nature;  or. 
Long  life  out  of  the  Green  Things 
of  the  Earth."  The  man  works  at  a 
Bilk-mQl  in  the  town,  and  is  a  great 
reader.  As  Joyce  Joyce  says  of  the 
people  here,  "They  think  nothing 
&ue,  but  that  which  is  new."  This 
Yates  has  tried  eyery  phase  of  j»ro- 
letaire  jwlitics,  eodology,  and  re- 
ligion. I  came  just  in  time  to  saye 
hun  from  throwing  himself  into 
Mormonism.  I  belieye  he  has  now 
a  hard  and  honest  fight  to  persuade 
himself  that "  Spiritualism  is  fiaise. 
He  has  been  drinking  in  for  years 
the  wretehed  persuasion  that  eyery 
change  is  progress.' 

'  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce  is  a  Conserysr 
tiye,  then  ?' 

'  That  is  a  yery  mild  word  for  his 
pontics.  He  is  uie  highest  of  high- 
flying Tories.  At  the  elections  he 
uses  all  his  influence  to  oppose  the 
return  of  the  Liberal  candidate, 
who,  with  impossible  promises,  gains 
the  yotes  of  the  commercial  mag- 


nates, and,  in  spito  of  Mr.  Joyce 
Joyoe,  is  inyaiiably  returned.  He 
says  that  Great  Aylstone  is  giyen 
up  to  Amencanism  in  politics,  and 
to  Methodism,  Anabaptism,  and 
Mormonian  in  religion;  that  it 
takes  spirit-rapping,  electro-biology, 
and  table-turning  for  sdenoe;  and 
belieyes  that  Lord  Maoaulay  is  a 
historian.  In  return.  Great  Ayl- 
stone looks  upon  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce, 
the  Tory  banker  as  the  "ideal"  of 
political  and  religious  obstruotiy&- 
ness.  The  young  men  who  en- 
lighten one  another  on  Capital 
Punishments,  Total  Abstinence,  the 
Execution  of  Charles  the  Fust,  the 
Extension  of  the  Franchise,  and  the 
oomparatiye  genius  of  Mr.  Dickens 
and  Mr.  Thackeray,  at  the  Great 
Aylstone  Literary  and  Mutual  Im- 

Eroyement  Society;  the  quack 
cturers  who  dilute  Mr.  Canyle's 
Cromwell  at  the  Great  Aylstone 
Mechanics'  Hall;  the  committees  of 
the  Great  Aylstone  Ballot  Associa- 
tion, the  Band  of  Hope,  the  Progress 
Club,  the  Secular  Society,  the  Church 
of  the  Future,  the  Spiritual  Circle, 
and  the  Beform  of  Eyerything 
Association,  all  alike  shrug  their 
shoulders  with  mingled  pity  and 
contempt  when  they  utter  the  name 
of  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce.' 

'  Poor  man !  How  miserable  he 
must  be  alone  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  unkind  detraction  and  un- 
kinder  pily.' 

'  Not  at  all.  He  counts  blame 
from  such  sources  to  be  the  yery 
highest  pnuse.  Besides,  if  he  has 
his  detractors  and  pitiers,  he  has 
also  his  glorifiers.  He  is  the  lay- 
idol  of  all  the  country  clergy  for 
miles  round.  He  excites  them  with 
the  yision  of  an  Ecclesiastica]  Arcady 
when  eyery  EngUshman  will  pay 
church  rates  with  a  smile  on  his 
face.  Poor  or  rich,  curates  or  in- 
cumbents, the  clergy  are  always 
welcome  to  his  table.  Wheneyer 
the  bishop  comes  to  a  consecration 
or  confirmation  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, he  stays  with  Mr.  Joyce 
Joyce.  His  purse  is  open,  too,  to  all 
the  church  needs  of  all  parsons  who 
are  not  what  he  calls  "  extreme  men," 
yery  Catholic  or  yery  Calyinistic. 
I  belieye  there  is  scarcely  a  school, 
parsonage,  church  bmlding,  church 
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reetoratioTi,  or  other  church  scheme 
in  any  village  for  miles  round  which 
luu3  not  had  some  help  from  him/ 

'  I  have  an  unpleasant  guess  that 
he  regards  the  Church,  then,  mainly 
from  a  high  Tor}'  ix>int  of  ^lew ;  ho 
thinks  that  we  are  a  sort  of  consti- 
tutional "  black  dragoons."  If 
Allan,  instead  of  Catholic  mission- 
aries, had  foundul  the  Churcli  of 
England,  and  Ariwiism  had  }>een 
connected  for  centuries  with  the 
ancestral  Ikmilios  of  tlic  coimtr>' * 

*  He  would  then  have  looked  upon 
Githolicity  with  as  much  horror  as 
he  now  lo<3ks  ujx)n  liomanism  and 
Metho(iism.  Ho  looks  upon  the 
bishop  rather  as  an  ordained  noble- 
man than  as  a  successor  of  the 
apostles/ 

*He  counts  dissent  a  jyoUtical 
«iormity  ?' 

'Almost  entirely.  Some  of  the 
clergy  have  ex]ircsscd  very  plain 
doubts  alxnit "  the  st*ite  of  his  heart." 
They  have  Ixh'U  so  vexed  at  him 
when  he  lias  found  fault  with  them 
for  mixing  themselves  up  with  the 
Methodists  and  Analmptists  at 
revival  prayer-meetings,  Evangelical 
Alliance  breiikfa.sts,  and  divers  other 
causes  which  ho  insults  by  the 
name  of  "  motley  ))latforms, "  Yankee 
religion,"  and  "  Chartist  Christi- 
anity." He  onco  fell  foul  of  tlie 
bishop's  son-in-law  for  taking  the 
chair  at  a  Bible  Society  meeting, 
and  a  six  months'  sorenass  between 
himself  and  the  bishop  was  the 
result* 

We  were  now  in  the  town.  I, 
who  am  a  Londoner  bom,  and  a 
London  lover,  had  been  seeing  for 
days,  and  feeling  that  I  had  to  see 
for  many  months,  little  but  fields 
and  hedges,  with  houses  half  a  mile 
apart,  and  often  still  more  distant. 
It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  again 
the  roofe  of  a  town,  houses  standing 
thick  together,  and  tlie  glitter  of 
Bhop  windows,  and  to  hear  the  talk 
and  hum  of  many  men,  tod  the 
noise  of  wheels  and  the  tx^ead  of  the 
people. 

Mayner  had  stopped  me  to  look 
in  a  print  shop,  when  all  at  once  I 
felt  a  sharp  blow  upon  the  top  of 
myhai  Turning  suddenly,  I  saw 
a  gentleman  on  horseback,  holding 
his  riding-whip  at  the  wrong  end. 


lowing  politely  towards  mo,  he 
said, '  1  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon. 
I  took  false  aim.  I  intended  to  hit 
Mr.  Mayner/ 

'  Ah,  ^Ir.  Borborough,'  said 
Mayner, '  are  you  making  holiday  ? 
I  thought  you  were  busy  in  Parha- 
ment,  liberatijig  the  church  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing/ 

*  So  I  shall  bo  to-night,  I  hope,' 
answered  he.  'I  came  down  by 
train  last  night  to  see  Joyce  Joyce 
on  special  business.  I  have  been 
two  hours  with  that  ass  tliis  morn- 
ing. It  is  no  good.  Ho  is  no  one's 
enemy  but  his  own.' 

'  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?'  a*^ked 
the  rector. 

*  Well,  this.  There  is  reallv 
something  at  the  bottom  of  the 
report  that  was  flying  about  the 
town  and  country  two  months  ago. 
Some  influential  fellows  are  now 
planning  the  setting-up  of  a  new 
bank.  I  learned  some  particulars 
al)Out  it  yesterday;  they  seemed  to 
me  of  the  weightiest  moment  to 
Joyce.  But  I  need  not  have 
troubled  myself.  If  the  ass  were 
up  to  the  forehead  in  the  midst  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  he  would  go  to 
the  bottom  contending  as  long  as 
breath  was  in  him  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  the  head  of  the 
good  old  house  of  Joyce  Joyce 
could  he  drowned  Uke  a  common 
Jack  Tar.' 

The  rector  smiled  dolefully;  *I 
think  you  are  quite  right  there,* 
said  he. 

'Well,  good-bye,  MajTier,'  cried 
the  horseman, '  I  must  be  off.'  And 
he  rode  at  a  furious  pace  down 
Grazier  Gate  toward  the  Station, 

'  That  is  Borborough,  our  mem- 
ber,' said  the  rector  to  me,  as  we 
were  looking  after  him.  '  He  is 
what  they  call  hereabouts,  "  an  ad- 
vanced Liberal."  You  must  not 
conclude,  however,  that  he  is  the 
intolerant  bigot  and  raging  stump- 
orator  that  our  friends  are  who  gene- 
rally go  by  that  name  in  this  town. 
He  is  a  true  gentleman  and  a  finished 
scholar.  Tliis  visit  proves  his  real 
excellence,  for  Joyce  Joyce  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  prevent  his  elec- 
tion. On  everything  but  pohtics, 
however,  they  are  very  good  friends.' 

When  we  returned  to  the  par- 
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fionage  we  fotind  old  Mrs.  Mayner 
awaiting  her  son  at  the  gate.  She 
welcomed  him,  and  I  think  me  also, 
with  her  most  sweet  and  happy 
smile.  Such  a  smile  coming  from 
that  somewhat  ascetic  and  tho- 
Toughly  widow-like  fooe,  contrasted 
with  her  general  expression  and  her 
deep  black  clothing,  as  strangely 
and  yet  as  naturally  as  did  the 
almond-blossoms  in  the  garden  with 
the  black  and  yet  leafless  branches 
from  which  they  were  bursting 
forth. 

'  Miss  Kate  Joyce  has  been  here,' 
said  she.  '  I  am  so  sorry  you ' — 
turning  to  me — '  were  not  here.  I 
wanted  to  introduce  you.  You 
would  be  sure  to  fail  in  love  with 
her.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Mayner,*  I  an- 
swered. 'I  don't  quite  like  being 
introduced  to  wealthy  young  ladies. 
I  am  very  proud,  or  very  shy,  or  a 
little  of  both,  perhaps.  She  would 
not  be  so  silly  or  so  imprudent  as  to 
iall  in  love  with  me;  so  I  cannot 
afford  to  let  my  time,  energy, 
thoughts,  and  love  itself  run  to  waste 
by  fiuling  in  love  with  her.' 

'  Ah,  my  friend,'  said  the  rector 
(who  was  expecting  to  become  a 
husband  in  a  few  months),  '  it  does 
a  man  good  to  fall  thoroughly  in 
love,  even  if  he  bo  disappointed.' 

'  I  quite  beheve  that, —  for  others,* 
J  said.  '  But  Iliad  rather  not  take 
the  physic  myself.'  I  felt  a  little 
<lishonest,  however,  as  I  said  it :  for 
if  I  was  not  already  in  love  with 
fiome  one,  I  was  very  nearly  in  love 
with  the  apparition  of  some  one; 
from  which  appaiition,  too,  I  had 
certainly  no  right  to  expect  anything 
but  disappointment. 

I  wondered  if  the  yoxmg  lady  who 
had  x)assed  me  on  the  road  could  be 
Miss  Kate  Joyce  Joyce.  I  hoped 
not  Of  course,  it  was  very  foolish 
of  me  to  have  any  hopes  about  the 
matter:  but  I  felt  such  a  strange 
interest  in  this  lady ;  I  felt,  too,  that 
in  a  small  countiy  place  like  ours, 
where  nearly  every  house  is  open  to 
the  parson,  I  should  be  sure  to  meet 
her  again.  I  felt  that  if  she  were 
Miss  Joyce  Joyce,  the  daughter  of  a 
man  so  proud  and  so  marked,  I 
should  have  to  keep  at  a  very  re- 
spectful distance  from  her, 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  a  person  of, 
such  great  penetration  as  the  modem 
reader  perceives  at  once  that  the 
young  lady  who  passed  by  me  as  I 
was  drawing  the  snowdrop  was  Miss 
Joyce  Joyce.  I  have  at  hand  no 
trick  of  a  tale-teller  by  which  I  can 
keep  back  that  fact ;  so  I  must  let 
it  out  I  first  discovered  the  identify 
at  the  dinner  at  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce's, 
— for  whose  house,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Mayner,  I  duly  set  out  on  ^o 
stated  day. 

The  dinner  was  not,  however,  on 
the  whole,  so  lively  an  affiur  as  I 
had  expected  it  to  be.  If  I  loved 
anything  at  this  time  of  my  life — 
beside  that  sudden  apparition  of  St. 
Catharine — it  was  a  good  hearty 
fight,  especially  a  clerical  word-fight, 
which  is  nearly  as  fierce  and  ex- 
citing as  any  set-to  recorded  in 
'  Bell's  Life  in  London '  and  the 
'  Sporting  News.'  There  was  not 
much  blood  drawn,  however,  at  Mr. 
Joyce  Joyce's  table  the  first  day  I 
dined  there.  The  archdeacon  had 
been  invited,  —  a  man  unhappily 
who  has  a  perfect  fury  (or  peace- 
making, and  is  very  talented  in  hin- 
dering a  quarrel  in  the  bud ;  and  he, 
at  every  indication  of  a  skirmish, 
would  persist  in  proving  to  the 
brethren  that  they  really  agreed 
where  they  thought  they  differed. 
The  result  was,  of  course,  that  both 
paiiies  wished  him  away.  They 
met  to  fight ;  and  they  counted  Mr. 
Joyce  Joyce's  table  a  convenient 
place  for  a  polite  word-battle.  So 
Doth  '  high  *  and  '  low '  men  looked 
upon  the  peaceable  archdeacon  much 
as  the  '  slashers  *  and  *  pets  *  of 
various  places,  with  their  backers 
and  admirers,  must  look  upon  tho 
strong  body  of  policemen  who  sud- 
denly appear  on  the  field  just  as  the 
spot  has  been  pitched  upon  where 
tne  ropes  are  to  be  set. 

I  was,  however,  the  less  disap- 
pointed at  the  distressing  want  of 
fight  when  I  found  myself  at  the 
dinner-table,  seated  very  near — 
though  not  next  —  to  lifiss  Joyco 
Joyce.  There  was  only  one,  a  very 
sober  and  silent  old  clergyman,  be- 
tween myself  and  her. 

We  had  the  most  diverse  sped- 
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mens  of  clerics  at  the  ianlo.  li' 
Joyce  Joyeo  had  iiitcn<l('d  liis  dininT 
to  h^  a  iimseuin  of  clcnrMneii,  ai.d 
hiul  traversed  tlie  wliolc  dioicsc  in 
search  of  interesting  sjUH-iuK'Hs,  lie 
could  hardly  have  got  top'thcr  a 
litter  selection.  Ko  one  of  tluia 
could  possibly  have  lx;en  mistaken 
for  any'  other  of  them;  and  1  felt 
not  a  little  thankful  that  tlie  church 
of  mv  country  could  turn  out  into 
the  same  ortler,  men  so  very  dilTcrcnt, 
men  so  unlike  the  dead  uniform 
ca«^te-])riesth()od  of  a  mere  eeolesi- 
astical  machiiie.  Each  man  avus 
thoroughly  himself;  that  is,  he  was 
what  he  would  liave  been  had  he 
not  taken  holy  orders.  As  Smith  of 
Foulsham  said,  who  was  sitting  op- 
posite me :  '  How  different  from  a 
dinner  of  monks !  One  can  see  that 
tlio  clergy  of  the  English  Church 
liave  never  lx?en  under  the  rigid 
yoke  of  a  personality -murdering 
discipUne/ 

The  word  '  monks '  seemed  to 
catdi  the  car  of  a  pale  young  man 
on  the  same  side  as  myself.  lie 
"Wiis  Lady  (^ellerton^s  son,  and  the 
Vicar  of  Gellertou.  After  a  sigli  and 
a  short  jjause,  he  said  quite  cheer- 
fully to  his  neighbour,  who  was 
plainly  of  the  same  views :  '  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  wear  a  white 
stole  on  Eii^stcr  Day/ 

From  all  I  liear  I  judge  young 
GcUerton  to  be  an  excellent  fellow. 
Ho  is  never  tired  of  visiting  his 
poor,  and  has  worked  a  great  moral 
revolution  in  a  parish  neglected  for 
long  years. 

The  same  views  told  very  diifer- 
entlv  on  Ms  neighbour,  however. 
'  Is  Smith  of  Foulsham  a  Catholic  ?' 
asked  be. 

'  Oh,  no,'  answered  Gellerton. 

There  was  a  man  sitting  next  but 
two  to  myself  who  must  have  had 
his  favourite  meerschaum  in  his 
pocket,  he  smelt  so  very  strong  of 
stale  tobacco.  '  Any  gocx^l  work 
going  on  where  you  are?*  asked 
Gellerton*8  friend. 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  the  smoker.  '  I 
have  revived  the  old  cricket  club 
after  three  years'  death.  And  would 
you  believe  it? — though  we  are  on 
such  a  splendid  part  of  the  river,  we 
have  no  boating  club.  I  am  getting 
one  up,  however,  against  the  siunmer.' 


Tlie  qn'-'stiouer  starcil  v.-ilh  Mir- 
pri^e.  He  had  been  niistakc^n  w\  the 
man,  thnni^di  liis  dress  and  his  fea- 
tures: and  i  soon  fcnuid  out,  from 
his  subse<iuent  talk,  that  h^i  meant 
by  'any  good  work' — *  Is  your 
eli.)ir  sur])iic'ed?*  *'  Do  you  clianiro 
your  stoles  and  your  altar-cloths  at 
the  ecclesiastical  sea«rms?'  '  Is  the 
confessional  a  regular  tiling  with 
you?'  '  How  many  of  your  parish- 
ioners have  you  horrified?' 

On  the  other  side  of  tlie  table  sat 
two  scion titi<^  clergymen,  one  a 
l>otanist,  the  otlier  a  geologist.  *  This 
is  a  poor  diocese  for  geological 
study,'  said  the  latter.  '  Indeed,' 
answered  the  other,  *  it  is  very 
superior  to  the  part  of  England  I 
wiLS  last  in.  I  know  few  places  eo 
rich  in  mosses;  just  look  here, — * 
and  i)ulling  up  his  coat  tail,  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  confused  bundle 
of  specimens,  and  hastily  tlirast  them 
baok  again. 

Next  to  these  sat  Dr.  Radick  of 
the  Grammar,  and  Mr.  Price,  curate 
of  Ackbury.  The  doctor,  a  little 
wiry-haired  man,  wlio.^e  iace  was 
cut  UI3  with  many  furrows,  was 
quoting^  to  ^fr.  Price  some  of  the 
latest  pieces  of  German  philology, 
occasionally  laying  down  the  grounds 
of  his  own  disagreement  from 
Ellicott  and  Alford  on  a  particular 
passage.  Happily  for  ]\fr.  Price, 
the  doctor  gavtJ  him  no  time  to 
answ^er  the  questions  he  put  to 
him,  but  answerexl  them  himself 
almost  in  the  breath  'with  which  ho 
asked  them.  ^Ir.  Price  was  an 
ordained  Scripture  reader,  and  was 
now  in  the  sixth  year  of  a  seven 
years'  diaconate;  probably  the  ut- 
most Greek  he  knew  was  a  chapter 
or  two  of  St.  John's  gospel:  he 
looked  as  wise  as  he  could,  and  de- 
ferentially assented  to  every  remark 
the  doctor  put  forth. 

'  Mayncr,'  said  ^fr.  Joyce  Joyce, 
very  quietly  to  my  rector,  who  was 
seated  near  him,  '  I  am  going  to 
endow  the  new  church  in  Wilthorpe 
Street.' 

*  There  is  an  endowment  already,' 
answered  Mayner. 

'  A  tithe  of  an  endowment,  you 
mean;  just  enough  for  a  man  to 
starve  on.  I  have  resolved  to  make 
it  up  to  three  hundred  a  year.' 
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'  I  ftm  very  sorry  to  hear  you  say 
so.'  And  the  rector  glanced  across 
at  me.  I  knew  that  he  was  thinking 
of  the  tidings  given  us  a  few  days 
before  by  Mr.  Borborough,  the 
xneml)6r. 

'  Why  are  you  sorry  V  asked  Joyce 
Joyce,  sharply.  '  I  always  thought 
you  so  anxious  for  the  well-doing  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  arch- 
deacon approves  of  it.' 

The  dignitary  gave  a  quiet  and 
stately  nod.  Mayuor  looked  very 
confused.  He  could  not  speak  out 
so  private  a  thing  as  the  real  reason 
before  that  table  full  of  people. 
He  had  to  hunt  up  the  best  of  a  set 
of  reasons,  each  of  which  he  felt  to 
be  quite  insufficient  for  his  own 
conviction. 

*  Well/  said  he,  '  you  have  your 
two  cliildren  to  tlunk  of.' 

'  John  Cuthbert  is  but  a  giddy 
lad/  said  Joyce  Joyce.  '  I  should 
never  think  of  asking  his  sanction. ' 
It  may  be  for  his  interest,  too.  Sup- 
pose he  takes  orders,  and  hkes  town 
life,  I  should  be  glad  for  him  to  be 
here.  As  for  my  sober  cliild  there 
—What  do  you  say,  KitiyV 

'  Oh/  said  Miss  Joyce  Joyce,  turn- 
ing her  clear  open  &ce  to  Mr.  May- 
her,  '  I  beg  pajxEi  to  endow  it.  You 
know  what  a  miserably  poor  neigh- 
bourhood it  is.  I  am  sure  if  there 
is  to  be  no  larger  endowment  than 
the  proposed  one,  none  but  a  clergy- 
man of  some  means  could  hope  to  do 
any  good  there.' 

*  Ah,  Miss  Joyce/  said  young 
Gellerton,  '  if  there  were  any  faith 
now-a-days  the  very  poorest  of  the 
poor  would  be  keepmg  their  own 
priests  from  their  own  humble 
offertory.' 

'  If  a  sound  evangelical  pastor 
were  set  there,  Mi,  Joyce,'  said  the 
Irish  curate  of  St.  Simon's,  '  a 
man  with  a  warm  and  animated 
delivery,  a  good  flow  of  language 
and  an  imcompromising  hostility  to 
Bomanism  and  Antichrist,  he  would 
probably  fill  the  pews  with  a  re- 
fipectable  and  wealthy  congrega- 
tion— * 

'  Who  would  undoubtedly  find 
him  the  money  to  support  two  or 
three  readers  or  town  missionaries/ 
suggested  the  incumbent  of  St. 
Simon's. 


'  Not  to  mention/  added  the  Irish- 
man, '  the  proceeds  of  the  pews.' 

At  the  bare  mention  of  pews  five 
or  six  clerics  began  to  grow  warm 
and  to  show  uneasy  fire  about  the 
eyes.  '  Town  missionaries ! '  groaned 
Gellerton's  friend.  The  archdeacon 
saw  the  rising  of  the  storm ;  he  put 
on  his  most  pacificatory  look.  Draw- 
ing a  breath,  and  looking  ail  round 
the  table  with  a  very  calm  and 
quiet  smile,  he  uttered  slowly  and 
loudly  in  his  rich  tenor  voice  the 
simplest  monosyllable. 

'  I — '  said  he. 

I  could  not  help  smiling  when  I 
noticed  the  effect  The  Httlo  word 
was  evidently  well  prepared  in  tone 
and  measure;  it  rung  out  like  a 
very  clear  bell,  and  at  the  sound  of 
it  all  whisperings  were  hushed  and 
all  looks  changed,  as  the  whisper- 
ings and  looks  of  a  set  of  schoolboys 
at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  the  schoolmaster.  The 
bishop  himself  could  not  have 
worked  such  a  change,  for  he  lacked 
that  magical  wand  of  a  rich  voice. 
The  worst  of  it  was,  though,  that  so 
magnificent  a  prelude  prepared  one 
for  a  magnificent  sequel.  All,  how- 
ever, that  the  archdeacon  had  to  say^ 
wafi  this  bland  suggestion : 

'  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
what  each  of  our  brethren  has  said. 
In  such  a  neighbourhood  the  seate 
ought  to  be  free,  the  gospel  ought  ta* 
be  preached,  all  Bomish  i»acticeB 
should  be  avoided,  the  offertory 
should  be  adopted,  and  paid  agents 
might  be  very  useful.  On  the  part 
of  the  Church,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
thank  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce  very  warmly 
for  his  most  generous  propotdtion, 
and  to  express  my  grateful  satisfac- 
tion that  this  archdeaconry  contains, 
a  lawman  of  his  character.' 

Mr.  Joyce  Joyce  uneasily  shrug- 
ged his  shoijdders  during  this, 
speech,  and  hastily  fingered  about  his: 
mce  in  twenty  different  parts.  It  was 
a  pleasing  line  of  his  character  that 
he  rather  disliked  to  hear  his  own 
praise. 

I  soon  began  to  grow  weary  of 
this  dry  dinner,  as  doubtlessly  the 
reader  has  also  done,  for  whom  it  has 
not  been  moistened,  as  it  was  for  me, 
by  rich  dishes  and  good  wine.  All 
I  longed  for  was  to  hear  Miss  Joyce 
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Joyce  speak  again.  Btit  she  mo- 
destly kept  quiet  The  talk  ran 
into  courses  political  and  clerical, 
and  the  very  few  other  ladies  who 
were  there,  being  much  older  than 
Miss  Joyce  Joyce,  and  holding  pod- 
tive  opinions,  bore  their  part  as 
eagerly  as  any  of  the  men. 

Soon  after  dinner  I  found  myself 
standing  close  to  Mayner  and  our 
host  '  I  do  beg  of  you,  for  your  own 
eake,  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce,'  said  he, '  not 
io  endow  this  church.' 

'What?'  answered  the  other. 
*  Tour  friend  Borborough  has  been 
showing  his  latest  mare's-nest,  has 
he?' 

'Borborough  is  not  the  man  to 
believe  in  mare's-nests,'  said  the 
rector. 

'  Head  his  speeches ;  find  his  name 
on  the  division  lists,'  cried  Joyce 
Joyce.  Then,  turning  abruptly  on 
me,  he  added,  'What  do  you  say, 
-curate?' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  bent 
on  endowing  it  I  wish  you  would 
wait  for  the  next  church,  and  for 
the  proof  that  Mr.  Borborough  was 
talkmg  fJEillacy.' 

CHAPTER  in. 

The  first  year  that  he  is  in  orders 

must  often  seem  to  a  clergyman  the 

longest  year  in  his  life.    Up  to  his 

ordination  he   has,  perhaps,   lived 

very  freely,  and  talked  scornfully  of 

/all   conventional   rules.    He    finds 

•himself  by   his  orders  chained  at 

-once  to  a  particular  dress,  and  a 

-discreet  watch   over  his   conduct. 

All  eyes  are  on  him,  and  things  that 

.^re  harmless  in  others  look  hurtful 

in  him.    He  has  to  hold  his  tongue 

•where  he  used  to  speak  freely,  and 

to  speak  where  he  once  would  have 

•been  silent    It  is  a  great  change  for 

a  young  man  to  have  to  run  off  to 

•  old  women  and   to  sick   beds    as 

alertly  as  he  used  to  run  to  bachelor 

parties  of  young  men.    'Many  a 

<time,'  said  Smith  of  Foulsham  to 

me,  'have  I  sat  in  the  pork,  an 

•ascetic  book  in  one  hand  and  a  short 

<clay  pipe  in  my  mouth.    Half  my 

friends   thought  the  book  absurd, 

«and  the  other  half  thought  the  pipe 

Tolgar.    Now  I  may  show  the  book, 

^t  I  have  to  hide  the  pipe.    Both 


of  them  I  owe  to  one  friend.  An 
old  Austrian  monk  gave  me  the 
book,  and  the  same  good  man  gave 
me  the  first  l^son  in  smoking,  and 
within  sight  of  the  monastery,  too. 
What  would  St  Benedict,  St  Ber- 
nard, or  our  friend  Gellerton  say? 
My  first  pipe  was  the  loan  of  a 
monk,  and  was  filled  out  of  a 
monk's  tobacco  x)ouch«  As  I  saw 
the  smoke  curl  up  from  this  post- 
reformation  invention  in  the  good 
man's  mouth,  I  could  but  think 
how  utterly  dead  the  middle  ages 
were,  and  what  a  quiet  sign  I  had 
before  me  that,  in  spite  of  enthusias- 
tic dreams  of  their  revival,  the  most 
characteristic  institutions  were  peaces 
ably  submitting  to  the  pressure  of 
new  times.' 

So  said  Smith  of  Foukham  to  mc, 
as  we  were  walking  from  Joyce 
Joyce's,  some  months  after  the  din- 
ner mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 
Wo  had  lunched  there,  and,  to  my 
great  delight  and  yet  great  disturln 
ance,  we  had  had  Mies  Joyce  Joyce 
and  her  father  all  to  ourselves. 

I  had  felt  all  the  length  of  the 
change  of  which  we  had  been  speak- 
ing: I  felt  that  my  hfe  had  been 
cut  into  distinct  parts,  and  though 
one  part  was  many  years  in  length, 
and  the  other  piurt  only  a  few 
months,  yet  the  latter  seemed  to 
have  lasted  years.  For  I  had  gone 
through,  also,  another  change— the 
change  which  gives  subject  to  this 
story.  I  had  not  now  any  doubt 
whether  I  was  thoroughly  in  love  or 
was  not 

When  I  had  left  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce's 
house  on  the  day  of  the  dinner,  I 
was  very  wise.  I  reflected  that  it 
would  be  utterly  senseless  and 
absurd  in  me  to  fall  in  love  with 
Miss  Joyce  Joyce,  since  it  would  only 
bring  me  long  hours  of  misery  and 
not  one  hour  of  hope.  So  I  bravely 
resolved  that  I  would  not  do  so.  I 
immediately  saw  all  the  advantages 
of  this  resolution.  It  not  only  gave 
me  a  right  and  a  power  of  thinking 
of  Miss  Kate  without  distress,  but 
even  with  benefit  and  comfort.  It 
does  one  good  to  tliink  of  the  good. 
I  could  freely  admire  her,  as  I 
would  admire  the  life  of  a  saint,  a 
noble  picture,  a  beautiful  valley,  or 
anything  else  which  I  never  expect 
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nor  long  to  call  my  own.  I  conld 
keep  her  image  on  the  outside  of 
my  mind,  and  think  how  well  she 
spoke,  how  excellently  she  moved, 
how  glad  it  made  one's  heart  to  see 
her  smile,  what  a  sweetness  and 
completeness  there  was  in  every 
tone  of  her  voice,  how  wholly  igno- 
rant she  seemed  of  her  own  good* 
ness  and  beanty,  how  respectfully 
she  treated  all  that  were  lower  or 
poorer  than  herself,  how  invariably 
she  brought  out  something  of  good 
from  those  things  and  people  in 
which  others  saw  nothing  but  bad. 

'It  is  quite  an  education  to  me,' 
said  I,  a  few  days  after,  to  the  rec- 
tor, *  to  look  at  Miss  Joyce  Joyce.' 
He  smiled  in  a  provoking  but  not 
unkind  way. 

'  What  do  you  laugh  at?'  I  said. 

*At  your  innocence,'  he  an- 
swered. '  My  mother  says  you  are 
in  love  with  that  lady,  and  that  you 
are  priding  yourself  on  your  wisdom 
in  not  being  so.' 

'I  am  sure  I  am  not,'  I  an- 
swered.' 

'I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me 
rude,'  he  said,  gently.  '  But  I 
should  like  to  t^  you.' 

I  assured  him  that  he  need  not 
fear  I  had  such  thoughts  of  him. 
How  could  I?  Love  for  a  noble 
woman  had  made  his  tender  and 
gentle  spirit  tenderer  and  more 
gentle.  At  the  time  I  write  he  has 
been  three  years  a  widower.  He 
had  no  child,  and  feeling  that  for 
him  there  cordd  be  no  second  love, 
he  gave  up  our  civilization  and  ease, 
and  has  gone  forth  a  champion  of 
the  Gross  among  the  heathen ;  and 
among  them  he  hopes  to  die  in 
whatever  way  God  wills. 

I  gave  him  frdl  leave  to  try  me. 
He  began  by  picturing  to  me  Kate 
Joyce  Joyce  as  she  was,  as  the  head 
and  mistress  of  her  fitth^'s  house- 
hold ;  how  affectionate,  how  anxious 
to  be  always  obedient  and  filial  in 
the  hghtest  look  and  word;  how 
quick  to  cheer  her  father  when  he 
is  dull;  how  ably  she  hinders  him 
when  he  becomes  bitter  or  harsh 
against  any  one,  and  brings  him 
round  to  the  most  generous  and 
kindly  temper.  When  he  had 
painted  this  picture  on  the '  outside 
of  my  mind/  as  he  said,  quoting  my 


own  words,  he  excited  me  by  draw- 
her,  h/ortwri,  as  a  wife.  *  I  am  just 
going  to  be  married,'  said  he ;  *  and 
I  know  from  the  letters  that  come 
to  me  every  other  day  how  all  the 
sweetness  of  a  pure  and  loving  girl 
comes  out  doubly  sweet  and  fragrant 
when  she  is  modestly  looking  for^ 
ward  to  become  the  wife  of  that 
man  she  loves.  From  what  yon 
have  seen  of  Kate  Joyce  Joyce,  yon 
know  what  she  will  be  as  a  wife, 
how  she  will  love  her  husband.  We 
do  not  know,'  he  went  on  to  say^ 
*  whether  this  husband  will  be  sol- 
dier, lawyer,  country  gentleman, 
priest,  or  M.P.  But  whatever  he  is, 
how  thoroughly  she  will  make  his 
work  hers ;  how  she  will  rejoice  over 
everything  he  does  well  and  nobly; 
how  she  will  imperceptibly  but 
constantly  lead  him  off  from  all  low 
and  base  views  of  his  work !  With 
what  tenderness  she  will  watch  him 
when  he  is  ill,  soothe  him  when  he 
is  harassed,  joy  in  his  joy,  and  griev& 
when  he  is  grieved!  I  saw  yon 
watch  her  the  other  day  as  she  put 
her  hand  so  gently  on  the  neck  of 
that  Httle  truculent  lad  of  Gamer's,, 
and  drew  him  up  close  to  her,  and 
holding  both  his  nands  in  hers,  whis- 
pered smilingly  a  few  words  in  hia 
ear.  The  boy  struggled  a  moment, 
and  you  frowned;  then  his  facet 
suddenly  became  as  glad  and  sunny 
as  her  own.  So  she  will  serve  her 
husband,  I  suppose ;  only  it  will  be- 
with  a  fiur  deeper  and  intenser  love, 
because  it  will  come  from  her  as  a 
wife.  It  will  be  cheering  for  you, 
wherever  you  are  then  in  your  dry 
bachelorhood,  admiring  saints,  pic- 
tures, and  green  valleys,  even  to 
have  'on  the  outside  of  your  mind' 
this  vision  and  pattern  of  a  wife* 
Even  if  you  are  mr  from  her  then, 
and  never  see  her,  it  will  be  a  real 
satisfiebction  to  you  to  think  that 
there  is  such  a  wife  so  loving  her 
husband.' 

'Oh I'  said  I,  turning  over  and 
over  impatiently  a  book  I  had  taken 
up. 

He  went  on,  rather  mercilessly,  to 
paint  little  interior  scenes  which  I 
was  to  see  when  I  was  invited  to  the 
house  of  Kate's  husband.  I  was  to 
enjoy  them  idl.  'They  will  make 
your  heart  glad/  said  he. 
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'  Will  thoy  ?*  I  paid,  aii.l  thonj/lit- 
lessly  flung  the  boKk  ag;iin.st  tLo 
ground. 

^Mnyiior  still  woTit  (m.  liowcvf  r, 
detenniiiJilely  putting  l>'^}ore  uc 
thoi'.uliU'.  M'hich  I  (larciliior  tluiik  ]'V 

« 

myself.  At  la-st  he  hrouirht  me  to 
the  plain  confcssiou  lliat  I  <-(>uM  iv)t 
endure  to  >;ce  J\ato  Jovce  .Iovh!  j'hv 

•  ■  « 

ninii's;  ^vi}V.  Il(;  \vv^^  \\\\vA\\\vy,\ 
Kii  I  he  had  tantrlit  nu-  to  ki^ow  luv- 
self,  a!i<l  had  iv'.r  iin;  i:y  a  p  -sition  to 
answer  to  myself  ^vh(  thiT  1  was  (>t 
was  not  in  love. 

K5inee  tliis  eon  versa!  ion  TJiad  h(  en 
many  times  to  Joyce  .Ii.yci-'s.  in  ti:(^ 
Viiiy  of  ft  sliort  call,  and  had  often 
seen  Kate.  Tliis  la^-t  time  f>vhen  J 
met  »Sniith  of  Fcmlsham  tliere;  I 
liad  stiived  some  hours.  Jovce 
Joyce  himself  had  liad  a  lonii:  r;.n- 
Tersation  \vith  me  al^ait  liis  S'U 
Cuthhert,  who  was  slanvin.^:  ti'C 
jirrealest  disineh'nation,  he  told  me, 
to  tlie  elerieal  life,  and  vra^  desinaa; 
ahove  everytlnnjr  for  travel  and  ad- 
venture. 'If  the  Conservatives 
W(.rc  but  in,' said  he,  *\  could  pxt 
him  a  (Government  ])ost  ahrf).*id,  ])er- 
l)a])s  in  South  Amc  riea ;  and  tlien 
lie  juij^'ht  tind  ad\enture  for  himself, 
I  have  no  doubt' 

Aft(a-  the  consulhition  about  her 
brother  was  over,  Joyce  Joyce  left 
me  in  his  daup^hter's  hands,  while  he 
rode  ott  to  the  bank.  She  took  mo 
into  his  conservatory  and  hiii  fine 
frrecn-iiouses.  Walking  alone  with 
lier  in  that  rich  and  faint  air,  I 
tlioujj^ht  little  of  the  plants.  Ifer 
voic^e,  her  shajx),  her  movementB, 
the  sense  that  I  was  alone  with  her, 
and  that  all  she  was  then  saying  rha 
was  saying  to  interest  me— such 
Ihoug^hts  pleased  me.  But  tb.ey 
were  thrust  aside  by  more  depres.«- 
ing  thoughts.  'What  exi-ensc,' 
thought  I,  'she  is  used  to!  How 
many  hundrtKi  artificial  needs  she 
must  have  which  she  cannot  kn^w 
to  l>e  artificial!  ilTow  uuTv-ise,  I 
must  confess,  it  would  be  in  her  ever 
to  marry  any  but  a  wealtliy  man ! 
How  little  she  can  know  what  po- 
verty and  straitness  is !' 

I  did  not  know  then,  bb  T  found 
out  later,  that  she  knew  better  how 
to  make  the  beat  of  poverty  than 
many  of  the  poor  themselves*  know. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  tea 


bv  tunis  with  il:c!  L'irls  ef  her  Sun- 
day-seliowl.  She  l)ecamo  aniong 
them  one  of  them;  she  wius  a 
W(»man  amonu:  women,  and  not  tlio 
*  :rn  » 1 '  !a  ly  d«»iiic:  a  patronizing  and 
('^.*u•i^al)ie  act.  Siie  was  at  honje 
wifh  tln^  jv>orest;  and  the  fiithers 
and  m')t]iers  sv>un  k:u-::ed  to  jmt 
jiwav   the   stare h<  <1    restmird    w^ith 

* 

w^iich  tliey  at  first  weleon  ed.  Oliss 
Joyce'  to  their  Sunday's  taMe.  It 
iuercased      their     Felt'- resrr  ci;     to 

jL 

f.M'l  that  they  could  Ix-iK^il:  her 
thouc:h  she  v.as  rich  and  they  jioor; 
a'ld  to  >see  how  she  enjoycil  lu-rseli 
r'U(;np:  them  maJe  them  value  whuu 
tlu.'V  liad. 

1  had  not  been  long  alone  with 
T\Iiss  Kale  wlien  ]Mr.  Jovce  Jovce 
rushed  in  up>.n  us,  and  innnediately 
behind  him  was  Smith  of  Foulsham. 

*  1  thought  you  were  at  the  l)anlr, 
pa]n,  by  this  time,'  said  Kate. 

'  No,  ?uy  dear,  I  shall  not  ^o,  I 
think.     I  can  write  instead.' 

*0h  !  p;i^)a,'  said  Ids  dau;;diier,  in 
a  humble  but  vet  chidir-^  manner. 
I  saw  at  once,  hovr  probable  Tor- 
b  )r()ugh's  accusation;!}  of  unbu^incs.s- 
hkeness  were. 

'Well,  my  d^ar,*  said  iMr.  Joyce 
Joyce,  *  I  met  iMj".  Smith  of  Fouls- 
ham  soon  after  I  got  into  the  road, 
and  he  wfLs  coming  here  for  me.' 

'And  going  on  to  the  bank  if  you 
were  not  here,'  said  Smith.  '  I  am 
vexed  with  mvself.  You  told  mo 
ywi  had  no  i)articular  engagement* 

'  I  can  do  all  in  a  letter,'  answered 
Joyce  Joyce.  '  I  will  go  in  at  onco 
and  write  it,  and  then  wo  will  have 
lunch.* 

l^Iy  private  ramble  about  the  gar- 
den with  Miss  Kate  was  now  broken. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  vras  sorry.  I 
felt  quite  timid  and  silent  when  alono 
with  her,  but  now  Smith  had  joinwl 
us  I  talked  freely,  and  gladly  fenced 
with  him  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  not 
unwilhng  to  show  my  prowe.ss  before 
my  queen  of  tourney.  He  had  come, 
he  said,  to  ask  Joyce  Joyce  to  stand 
godfather  to  his  little  l)oy.  I  might 
have  been  more  dull  if  this  gay, 
open-licarted  talker  had  -been  a 
Iwichelor. 

After  luncheon.  Smith  of  Fouls- 
ham  and  1  left,  and  walked  together 
to  the  comer,  where  the  Foulsham 
and  Teynton  roads  jKii't.    As  soon 
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06  WO  were  quite  clear  of  the  town. 
Smith  lighted  a  cigar ;  and  from  this 
arose  the  talk  of  which  I  gave  a  few 
words  at  the  begining  of  this  chapter. 

'  Here  comes  a  gentleman  on  horse- 
back, Smith/  said  I,  looking  behind 
me. 

'  Are  you  sure  it  is  a  gentleman  ?* 
said  ^he,  taking  liis  cigar  from  his 
ipouth  ^  '  for  if  it  is  not  I  will  hide 
IJiis  thmg  till  he  has  passed/ 

'  Gentleman  or  not,  he  has  a  nose/ 
said  I,  'and  you  can't  hide  the 
smell.    It's  Mayner.' 

*  Oh  !*  Smith  returned  the  cigar 
to  his  mouth,  and  Mayner  joined  us. 
They  talked  together,  and  I  fell 
back  upon  myself  and  my  own 
thoughts.  There  was  a  strange 
effervescence  in  my  bosom  from  the 
contraries  tliat  were  mixing  there.  I 
could  not  but  be  glad  when  I  felt 
how  cheerful  and  friendly  Kate  had 
been  with  me.  I  could  not  but  be 
despondent  when  I  thought  of  the 
wealth  and  luxury  in  the  midst  of 
which  she  lived. 

When  Smith  had  left  us,  we  walked 
for  some  time  in  silence,  Mayner 
abstractedly  looking  down  and  comb- 
ing through  the  horse's  mane  with 
his  fingers.    At  lost  he  said — 

*I  am  wondering  if  it  will  be  rude 
to  ask  you  how  you  speed  ?' 

*  Not  at  all.' 

'I  might  have  known/  said  he, 
*  that  this  would  be  your  answer. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  T 

'What  am  I  to  do V  said  I,  after 
a  long  pauFc. 

'Be  brave/  he  answered.  'Go 
straight  to  Joyce  Joyce,  and  tell 
him  that  you  are  in  love  with  his 
daut;htor.' 

I  looked  up  at  hiva.  questioningly. 

*  Well,'  ho  said,  *  what  else  can  you 
do  ?  You  do  not  suppose  that  Miss 
Joyce  Joyce  will  ever  engage  hei-self 
to  you  without  his  knowledge  or 
sanction  ?' 

'  If  she  had  his  sanction  she  would 
Bot  do  it.* 

'  Ah !  that  is  not  the  first  question, 
but  t]ie  secontL  Try  first  tilings 
first.  Go  and  ask  liim.  All  the  old 
saws  and  stories— King  Ck)phetua, 
"  Faint  heart  never  won/'  et  id  genus 
amne  —  are  the  property  of  every 
generation  of  lovers.  They  belong 
to  you  as  they  did  to  your  fathers.' 


'The  km'ght  and  the  king/  said 
I,  with  a  short  laugh,  'may  love 
the  beggar-maid,  but  tlie  world 
never  allows  the  queen  and  the  lady 
to  love  the  beggar-man.' 

'Well/  said  the  rector,  'I  have 
only  one  lesson  for  you.  Go  and 
ask  him.  When  you  have  done  this 
page,  you  can  turn  over  to  another.* 

'  He  would  think  me  mad,'  I  cried. 

'I  believe  he  would/  coolly  an- 
swered my  friend.  '  I  have  known 
him  long  and  well,  and  I  think  I 
can  see  his  look  of  bewilderment  as 
you  put  the  question  to  liim.  At 
first  ne  would  not  believe  it.  Then 
he  would  slowly  say, "  Did  I  hear 
you  correctly,  sir  ?"  So  you  would 
have  (and  I  can  fancy  your  con- 
fusion) to  put  your  request  a  second 
time.  Then  ho  would  be  decided, 
and  answer, "  Of  course  not.  How 
can  the  thought  have  come  into  your 
head?"  However,  he  would  think 
of  it  hourly,  look  at  it  in  every  light, 
and  in  a  little  while  would  expect 
you  to  speak  again.' 

'That  would  not  be  hkely/  I 
said. 

'  But  I  know  Joyce  Joyce  so  well,' 
he  answered.  '  He  says  of  the  heg- 
ging  collectors  who  take  the  first 
denial  for  a  subscription,  "  The  love 
to  the  cause  was  not  very  deep.  I 
rooted  it  up  with  a  few  syllables  and 
a  mouthful  of  breath."  * 

'  A  most  false  principle/  said  I. 

'  So  I  think/  he  answered.  '  But 
is  it  not  well  to  know  he  behoves  in 
it?' 

'Perhaps  so.  But  you  forget 
that  the  difference  of  our  positions 
would  be  the  first  thing  to  present 
itself  to  his  banker's  mind  in  all 
those  after-thoughts  of  his,  and  would 
quite  take  out  of  them  all  hope  for 
me.  He  is  at  one  extreme  of  wealth, 
and  I—'  ^' 

*  I  almost  wish  ho  had,  indeed,  a 
banker's  mind.  I  fear  the  want  of 
it  is  more  than  likely  to  bring  him 
to  a  lower  level  than  yours.  I  have 
heard  moi-o  about  his  aflSiirs  to-day 
in  the  town  from  Borborough's 
brother,  the  vicar  of  Lea,  who  is 
hotly  incensed  against  him  for  pooh- 
poohing  the  member *s  warning/ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  few  moro  weeks  pa.«5so(l  away, 
and  I  went  up  to  the  cathedral  town, 
and,  after  three  days'  examination, 
was  ordained  priest.  As  soon  as  I 
returned,  3Iayner  started  for  the 
south  of  England,  to  the  hoiLSC  of 
the  father  of  his  future  wife.  Ho 
had  made  many  incffectiial  attempts 
to  induce  his  mother  to  go  with  him. 
But  her  daily  illnesses,  and  the  dread 
of  excitement,  led  her  firmly  to  re- 
fuse. It  was  agreed  that  I  should 
live,  for  the  two  months  of  his 
absence,  at  the  parsonage,  and  act 
as  kniglit,  chaplain,  and  son  to  the 
old  lady. 

I  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  pleasant 
change  for  myself  after  my  lonely 
life  in  my  own  little  cottage.  Old 
Mrs.  Mayner  was  never  dull  and 
never  irritable ;  or  rather,  perhaps, 
if  she  was  sometimes  dull,  she  sldl- 
fully  hid  it,  and  kept  it  for  her 
solitary  hours.  She  was  drawing 
near  seventy,  but  she  seemed  some 
years  younger  than  her  true  age. 
There  was  about  her  something  of 
that  mixture  of  solemnity  and  bright- 
ness which  aifects  us  in  those  thmgs 
in  nature  which  have  fulfilled  the 
law  set  them,  and  draw  near  their 
end  —  for  instance,  the  woods  in 
autumn,  and  the  setting  sun. 

But  I  had  other  reasons  for  being 
pleased.  Two  of  these  were  of  great 
force  with  an  incipient  lover.  First, 
her  love  for  her  departed  husband 
was  as  real  and  as  vivid  as  if  he 
were  still  beside  her  in  the  flesh. 
The  plain  showing  of  this  acted  as  a 
general  vindication  of  the  young  who 
loved.  She  did  not  look  upon  love 
as  a  mere  ferment  in  the  blood  of 
those  in  the  spring-time  of  hfe. 
Secondly,  she  knew  my  case  and  all 
my  cares,  and  was  always  happy  to 
speak  of  it,  providing  she  did  not 
l^gin  the  talk. 

I  saw  less  than  I  expected,  how- 
ever, of  the  old  lady.  At  my  break- 
fast hour  she  was,  of  course,  not  up. 
Besides,  I  soon  found  from  Mayner's 
absence  the  heavy  pressure  of  double 
work — the  whole  instead  of  half  the 
parish  to  visit,  and  three  sermons 
instead  of  one  to  prepare  every  week ; 
and,  as  if  to  increase  it  yet  more, 
some  Anabaptist  young  men,  ama- 


teurs from  Great  Aylstonc,  set  up  » 
preaching  in  the  tillage  on  Sunday 
evenin.crs.  The  old  lady,  however, 
generally  took  lunch  with  me  at 
midday;  we  always  dined  together 
in  the  evening,  and  I  pive  an  hour 
or  two  to  licr  (or  rather,  perhaps, 
she  to  me)  after  dinner.  For,  at 
these  times,  she  mostly  talked  to  me* 
of  what  I  most  liked  to  hear.  Her 
age  and  her  character  jnnde  me  at 
last  more  thoroughly  open  and  truth- 
ful with  her  than  I,  perhaps,  had 
courage  to  be  with  any  one  else.  On& 
of  these  evenings  I  told  her  the 
advice  her  son  had  given  me. 

*  Exactly  hke  that  rash  boy,*  she 
said.  *  If  I  were  a  young  girl  again, 
I  am  sure  I  should  not  like  hi» 
father  to  go  bidding  for  me  with  my 
father.  At  least,*  she  added,  'not 
until  he  knew  how  I  should  take  it 
myself.' 

'You  think,  then,  IVIrs  Mayner, 
as  I  do,  and  would  agree  with  what 
I  said  to  your  son.  You  would 
advise  me,  before  I  speak  to  Mr- 
Joyce  Joyce,  to '     The  words 

'  win  IMiss  Kate's  love  *  stuck  in  my 
throat;  they  seemed  too  presump- 
tuous and  groundless  to  speak  out. 
But  Mrs.  Mayner  knew  what  I  meant 

'It  was  very  wilful  and  wicked 
of  me,  I  know;  but,'  said  she,  T 
ran  away  with  my  dear  husband 
when  I  was  married,  and  I  was  glad 
indeed  thai^I  did  it.' 

At  these  words  the  old  lady  sank 
back  in  her  chair,  and  closed  her 
eyes  for  some  minutes.  It  stopped* 
the  ejaculation  of  wonder  which  was 
upon  my  tongue's  end.  After  a  short 
rest,  she  lifted  up  herself  and  said^ 
Bolenmly — 

'  Don't  think  I  advise  you  to  do 
so.  I  would  never  speak  to  you 
again  if  you  did.  But  I  need  not 
fear.  You  are  not  so  hot-spirited  as 
my  dear  John  was ;  and  if  you  were^ 
Kate  would  never ' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened. 
'Please'm,'  said  the  maid,  'Mi£s 
Joyce  wishes  to  see ' 

'Ask  her  to  come  in,'  said  Mrs. 
Mayner. 

'—To  see  Mr.  Lescoll,  ma'am," 
the  maid  went  on. 

'Me?'  I  said. 

While  the  old  lady  and  I  ex- 
changed   looks  of   wonder,    Kate* 
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walked  in.  Sho  lifted  np  her  yeil, 
fuid  kissed  the  old  lady  wannly.  '  I 
am  ooming  up  to  see  you  to-morrow 
morning,  Mrs.  Mayner/  said  she. 
*  We  had  your  son's  wedding-cards 
yesterday.  This  is  only  a  business 
call  upon  Mr.  Lescoll.' 

The  old  lady  moved  to  the  door. 

'  No,  don't  go,  Mrs.  Mayner/  said 
Kate ;  and  she  slapped  lightly  before 
the  old  lady,  and  took  hold  of  the 
handle.  '  It  is  only  about  my  brother 
Guthbert'  So  Mns.  Mayner  reseated 
herself. 

'  Papa  would  not  hare  thought  of 
it  himself,  Mr.  LescoU,'  said  the 
young  lady,  'but  for  Mr.  O'Brien. 
He  came  yesterday  morning  very 
early,  and  talked  in  a  serious  way 
about  the  long  vacation,  and  how 
bad  it  was  for  a  young  man  who 
had  not,  perhaps  (as  he  said),  had  a 
change  of  heart  to  bo  at  large  in  a 
great  town  with  many  temptations. 
Papa  was  very  angry,  and  I  had 

Siite  hard  work  to  hide  it  from  Mr. 
'Brien,  who  offered  very  kindly 
to  come  in  for  an  hour  every  day 
and  superintend  his  studies,  and 
speak  to  my  brother  on  the  solemnity 
of  the  sacred  profession  he  was  in^ 
tending  to  adopt  Papa  answered 
shortly,  "I  don't  know  that  he  is 
going  to  adopt  it,  Mr.  O'Brien.  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
offer,  but  I  don't  care  to  accept  it. 
Chxxi  morning;  my  daughter  will 
see  that  you  have  all  that  yon  want." 
As  soon  as  papa  was  gone,  I  strove 
to  moderate  his  rouglmess;  but  I 
think  Mr.  O'Brien  had  not  noticed 
it' 

♦  Probably  not,'  I  thought  '  His 
assurance  is  as  blind  as  it  is  impu* 
dent' 

'  At  dinner-time,  papa  told  me  ho 
had  thought  over  what  Mr.  O'Brien 
had  said,  and  that  he  should  like 
Cuthbert  to  be  under  some  direction 
when  he  comes  home,  and  to  have 
something  definite  to  do.  He  would 
think  it  a  great  kindness  (if  you 
have  the  time)  for  you  to  take  him 
for  an  hour  or  two  every  other  day. 
He  will,  of  course,  if  you  allow  it, 
come  up  to  you  here.  He  says  that, 
as  I  am  the  only  mother  Cuthbert 
has,  I  must  arrange  all  the  details 
with  you.  Papa  has  quite  given 
up  pressing  holy  orders  upon  my 


brother.  He  says  that  a  Conserva- 
tive Grovemment  will  soon  be  in,  and 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  secure  Cfuth- 
bert  a  good  appointment;  and  he 
would  like  him  to  be  helped  forward 
in  mathematics,  and  the  simple 
matters  of  arithmetic,  writing,  dicta- 
tion, geography,  and  English  history.' 

I  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  the 
task.  I  ezpressied  my  pleasure, 
however,  to  Miss  Joyce  Joyce  in  the 
most  sober  terms.  The  greatest  pain 
in  the  thing  to  me  was  that  I  was 
to  be  paid  for  it,  and  to  settle  with 
Miss  Kate  herself  what  I  should 
require.  I  swallowed  that  mortifica- 
tion, and  the  business  was  soon  done. 

Kate  rose  to  go. 

'  You  are  ooming  to  see  me,  then,  to- 
morrow, my  dear?'  said  the  old  lady. 

'  Yes,  Mre.  Mayner.' 

*  And  to  stay  and  dine  with  us  T 

I  listened  anxiously  for  the  answer, 
for  I  thought  it  would  be  the  greatest 
happiness  I  had  ever  tasted  to  have 
Kate  to  myself  and  the  good  old 
lady  alone.  The  answer,  however, 
went  against  me. 

'I  am  sorry  I  cannot,'  said  she. 
'I  have  promised  to  go  to  tea  to 
Mrs.  Marshall's  to-morrow  after- 
noon.' 

'  What,  that  little  widow  Marshall, 
my  washerwoman  ?  I  suppose  you 
have  one  of  her  girls  among  your 
scholars,  then  ?' 

'Yes.' 

To  my  disappointment,  I  was  out 
in  the  parish  when  Kate  called  on 
Mrs.  Mayner  the  next  day.  'She 
has  just  left,'  said  the  old  lady,  when 
I  got  in.  'She  has  been  here  the 
last  two  hours.'  I  did  not  see  her 
all  the  rest  of  that  week.  On  Satur- 
day, however,  I  heard  of  her. 

It  was  a  wet,  cold  day,  and  I  was 
sitting  at  twihght  in  the  dining- 
room,  waiting  for  dinner  and  for 
Mrs.  Mayner,  when  the  old  lady 
walked  in,  a  little  girl  of  eleven  or 
twelve  following  her.  It  was  a  large 
room,  and  I  was  at  the  opposite  end 
to  the  fire,  resting  upon  the  so&,  for 
at  that  time  I  was  always  unwell, — 
tired  from  the  time  I  got  up  until 
the  time  I  went  to  bed.  I  will  not 
follow  the  example  of  Eichard  Baxter, 
who  fills  several  foUo  pages  of  the 
History  of  his  Life  and  Times  with 
a  minute  description  of  all  his  ail- 
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j7.  tr  I  Gdiii'jd  (I  \Vi-\-  and  jW/  into  a  ruit"i)e. 


iiu'uts,  an. I  til  J  mc'.lh'iiiLS  lie  UySx 
and  (lid  not  tuko. 

*llorc,  clhM,'  Fnid  ^frs.  ^Taynrr, 
'kneel  down  l>v  tliu  lU'c  and  warm 
voniT^If;  tilt  V  am  bn^v  at  tlio 
liitchen  lire, and  I  am  sure  v  »;i  n;i:.Nt 
l»o  coid.'  Aiier  a  iVw  niinntcs' 
siieii'^e,  she  atl-I  ■!,  *  iL»w  is  \Mur 
motlier,  my  iU;;r ?* 

'  I'loase'ia,'  j-aid  tlio  £r:rl,  stniidiiii^ 
up,  'niotlur  is  very  s..j\y.  niiia:!!." 

'i-'^vvy,  my  de.ir?  wl.ut  do  y -u 
mojin  ?' 

*  Pleaso'in,  niotlii-r  is  sorrv  .•'■>•■  :t 
llio  frentleHum's  sliirt-whsll' ni'i ;. 
IvIotluT  said  I  wjiJin't  to  s;iv  nolhin-' 
jduHit  it,  ma'am;  but  ?»I;'rtha  says 
as  vou  will  l>e  verv  anirrv.  J)i;t  it 
wa-n't  nitnlur  as  diil  itS 

*  \V ii.it  iii  tiio  matter  with  tlicui, 
child  r 

'Why,  ma'am,  it  was  the  day  be- 
fore vostordav  as  Mi>^s  Jovcc  ea:ne  to 
our  Ikjusc  to  tea — I'm  in  lu  r  ela^s, 
ma'am — 1m\m;i.-(^  it  was  mvbirrlidav. 
And  Miss  Jovci'  she  sav>s  as  so  »n  as 

ft  c       ' 

she  comes  in,  '*  Well,  Idrs.  !\hirs!]all, 
is  all  your  work  done  for  this  cven- 
iujr,  and  can  wo  have  our  tea  in 
comfort,  and  not  ti'ouble  ourselves 
with  work  to  do  ?"  says  she.  "  Yes, 
miss,"  says  mother,  "  it's  all  don') — 
exi'ept  Uiere's  some  things  as  ^Ir. 
Maynor  le(t.  and  there's  3Ir.  ^^lay- 
iier's  curate's  rollai*s  and  shirts  to 
iron  ;  but  I  can  do  that  after  you've 
f:one,  mi.ss,  by  sitting  np  a  bit." 
**  Oh  !  n<\  -"^Irs.  Marshall,  you  shan't 
do  that,"  sa.ys  Mi.^s  Joyce.  "The 
girls  and  1  will  do  them  now," 
says  she,  "  and  get  them  all  done 
before  wc  liave  our  tea.  Won't  we, 
Jane?"  says  she.  "Yas,  miss,"  I 
say.  "  And  to  tell  the  truth,  Mrs. 
Marehall,"  says  liliss  Joyce,  "I've 
a  long  ne-pr  story  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren before  they  go  to  lx3d  ;  and  we 
may  as  well  all  sit  comfortable  and 
hear  it."  Then  all  the  little  ones 
cried  out,  ma'am,  "  Oh !  yes,  mother, 
let  Jane  and  31iss  Joyce  do  them,  and 
you  butter  the  hot  cakes,  mother." ' 

*  Your  story  takes  a  long  time 
telhng,  cliiid,'  said  the  old  lady.  *  I 
think  I  had  better  finish  it  for  you. 
Miss  Joyce  Joyce  is  not  used  to  your 
business  ?' 


'Xo,  ma'iiin:  i^'s  not  her  fault; 
aul  mtittu-r  sa\s  to  l.er.  "  Oh  !  miss, 
<i:  1   ever  anv   one    hear    the    lilvC. 

ft* 

for 

Mrs.  ?ilayner,  howtn-er,  hrnl  gono 
to  thedour  an<l  Wits  turning  over  tlio 
eli-iu  linen.  Shu  sot»n  cMue  up  again 
to  t^ie  tireM'ith  a  shirt  r)ver  her  arm. 
'  Miss  J(>vee  Jovee  maile  this  groat 

•  ft  ^^ 

iron-mould  on  the  wristband?'  she 
said. 

T!ie  simple  thing  made  my  heart 
l>e*it  with  joy.  1  Siit  up.  but  neither 
of  them  saw  me,  and  Mrs.  ?>htyner 
said,  *1  hanlly  think  ]\Ir.  Lls^'oU 
^»•ilI  be  verv  anirrv,  mv  dear.' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  but  motlier  toM  me 
not  to  tell  vou  as  Miss  Jovee  nld  it 

•  ft. 

She  savs  she'd  rather  all  the  ev.nites 

ft 

in  the  town,  and  ten  mile  round,  was 
nn';rv  with   her    than  she  have  it 

•  ~    ft 

thought  as  (mr  31iss  Joyce  did  any- 
thing l.'adly.' 

'Ah!  Jane,*  snid  T,  getting  up 
and  walking  to  the  tire, '  you  don't 
S(^e  me.  You  see  yon  had  no  busi- 
ness to  tell  us.  ]>ut  s;iy  to  y<nir 
motlier  that  I  am  not  only  not  vexed^ 
but  1  am  verv  glad  io  hear  that  sho 

ft      n 

tliinks  so  highly  of  I\Iiss  Joyce  Joyw. 
Oil!  yf»s;  and  you  can  tell  her,  too, 
if  vou  like,  that  1  shall  like  this  tlie 
best  of  all  mv ' 

ft 

'Nonsense,  Mr.  Lcscoll,'  said  the 
old  lad  v. 

ft 

'  That's  wdiat  motlier  said  to  me, 
ma'am.  Sho  pays,  ''  If  I  was  tho 
curate  I  should  think  it  the  most 
honoured  shirt  as  ever  I  put  on."  * 

*  Mr.  Lescoll  is  only  joking,  child,* 
said  the  old  hidy.  '  ilc  does  not 
want  them  all  served  so.  Goixi 
night,  my  de^ir.*  Then  pushuig  me 
hastily,  slie  said, '  It  will  all  be  given 
forth  to  Kate  next  time  she  goes 
there,  and  most  likely  with  verj" 
warm  additions.' 

'  Sho  will  merely  think  it  a  gentle- 
man's customary  compliment,'  said  I. 

*  Y^'our  tone  tells  me,  Mr.  Lescoll, 
that  you  hope  it  may  not  be  so 
taken,'  answered  sho.  '  But  say  no 
more  about  it.  The  girl  is  still  in 
the  hall.  She  is  a  good  child,  but  I 
am  sure  E  don't  know  whether  she 
is  very  simple  or  very  sharp.' 


^To  be  co7itinu€d.) 
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HIGH  'CHANGE. 


1  NEVER  ooTild  quite  imderstand 
my  young  city  friend  Spandrill, 
yrith  whom  I  have  a  sort  of  casnxil 
acquaintance ;  and  on  a  recent  occar- 
sion  his  conduct  was  bo  extraordi- 
nary that  it  puzzled  me  more  than 
ever.  Happening  to  be  in  the  City 
about  three  we^  since,  I  acciden- 
tally met  my  gentleman  just  by 
Cixwby  Square,  and  mentioned,  in 
the  course  of  couTeisation,  that  I 
was  going  on  'Change.  The  lad— 
Spandrill  is  but  a  lad,  though  re- 
cently promoted  to  a  second  stool 
in  the  connting-house  of  Blawnie, 
Peters,  and  Co.,  Dowgate  Hill— the 
lad,  I  say,  upon  hearing  me  make  this 
announcement,  impudently  winked 
at  me  with  his  right  eye,  and  gave 
mc  otherwise  to  understand  that  he 
considered  me  an  artful  personage, 
an<l  that  he  rather  admired  me  for 
it  than  otherwise.  It  was  in  rain  I 
pi*otested  ignorance  of  his  meaning 
and  innocence  of  all  covert  intention 
on  my  own  part.  Spandrill  only 
winked  more  impudently  than  be- 
fore, and  finally  took  his  leave  of  me 
to  go  into  Deraux's,  raising  his  hand 
to  his  hps  as  he  did  so,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  quenching  imaginary 
thirst  with  invisible  fluid. 

I  found  I  should  get  nothing  more 
oat  of  the  lad,  and  so  I  passed  on 
my  way.  Not  only  was  I  really 
going  on  'Change,  but  my  visit  to 
Crosby  Square  was  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  a  city  friend  in  business 
there  to  act  as  my  cicerone.  For- 
tunately my  friend  was  in  hia  office, 
and  at  Fight  of  me  he  expressed  as 
much  delight  as  a  man  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  who  has  a  heap  of 
invoices  before  him,  a  'pen  in  his 
mouth,  some  half-consumed  sand- 
wiches upon  his  blotting-paper,  and 
who  is  so  hurriedly  abstracted  that 
he  twice  asks  you  how  you  are  with- 
out allowing  yot  time  to  reply,  and 
then,  as  though  remembering  some- 
thing until  then  forgotten,  exclaims 
with  much  warmth  of  feeUng, '  Well, 
how  are  you?*  and  listens  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  minute  while  you 
try  to  reply. 

Knowing  that  the  mid-day  mo- 


ments of  a  city  man  are  valuable, 
I  was  very  brief  in  my  salutation, 
and  as  brief  in  afterwards  explaining 
the  object  of  my  visit.  I  wished,  I 
said,  to  go  on  'Change,  and  wanted  a 
competent  commercial  guide  to  ex- 
plain to  me  all  I  should  see  there. 

At  the  m^ition  of  'Change  I  saw 
that  my  friend  seemed  puzzled,  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  recollect 
if  he  had  ever  heard  before  of  that 
institution,  and  I  was  in  some  appre- 
hension lest  he,  too,  should  go 
through  the  irreverent  and  unmean- 
ing pantomime  indulged  in  just  pre- 
viously by  young  Spandrill.  He 
merely  gave  himself  up  to  thought, 
however,  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said — 

'Change!  Ah,  yes;  let  me  see. 
Who  will  be  the  best  man  for  you 
to  go  with  ?  I  never  go  payself,  but 
I  think  Bennett  does.  You  know 
Bennett,  don't  you,  in  Bilhter  Street? 
He'll  be  delighted  to  take  you.' 

I  had  no  knowledge  of  Bennett, 
not  even  of  the  most  superficial 
kind,  so  that  I  did  not  feel  justified 
in  intruding  upon  him  without  an 
introduction,  and  I  said  so  to  my 
friend. 

'  Introduction !'  he  exclaimed  with 
eagerness.  Why,  you  don't  need  any 
introduction.  Bennett  is  one  of  the 
best  of  fellows.  He'll  be  delighted 
to  see  you,  if  you  mention  my 
name.' 

I  knew  that  my  voluble  and  im- 
pulsive friend  was  accustomed  to 
talk  in  this  florid  style,  and  that  if 
he  liad  been  merely  on  nodding 
terms  with  Baron  Eothschild  or  Sir 
R.  Carr  Glyn  he  would  have  thought 
nothing  of  referring  me  to  those 
powerful  capitalists  in  the  same  off- 
hand manner.  I  did  not,  I  fear, 
therefore,  accept  his  statements  in 
the  confident  good  feuth  with  which 
they  were  uttered ;  but  as  Bennett 
lived  close  by,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  pay  him  a  visii 

As  I  expected,  his  delight  upon 
seeing  me  was  of  a  very  mild  and 
undemonstrative  character :  indeed, 
to  speak  the  truth,  it  seemed  to  be 
made  up  in  about  equal  parts  of 
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Ruspicion,  reserve,  and  coldness.  He 
had  scarcely  any  acqnaintanco  with 
my  enthusiastic  friend — at  which  I 
was  not  in  the  least  surprised— and 
when  I  stated  the  object  of  my  visit, 
answered  in  frigidly  polite  terms, 
that  neither  he  nor  his  partner  ever 
went  on  'Change ;  and  with  this  ex- 
planation bowed  me  out,  much  as 
though  I  had  fraudulently  repre- 
sented myself  to  bo  a  distressed 
widower  with  seven  sick  children 
and  an  ailing  wife,  and  had  asked 
alms. 

The  fresh  breezes  I  encountered 
in  Billiter  Street  had  the  eflfect  of 
fanning  away  the  blush  of  annoyance 
that  had  settled  upon  my  cheek,  and 
of  restoring  me  to  something  like 
composure;  so  that  when,  upon 
turning  into  Fenchurch  Street,  I  en- 
countered a  city  acquaintance  who 
I  felt  would  be  just  the  man  to  assist 
me  in  my  need,  all  memory  of  Ben- 
nett's rebuff  at  onco  passed  away. 
I  was  soothed  and  comforted,  in  fac^t, 
by  the  sight  of  the  worthy  fellow  I 
had  met,  and  I  opened  my  heart  to 
him  with  almost  childish  impulsive- 
ness and  candour. 

'Cooke,'  said  I — ^his  name  was 
Cooke — *  I  want  to  see  something  of 
the  manner  in  which  you  city  mag- 
nates (this  flight  of  fancy  I  wais  cer- 
tain would  not  displease  him)  are  in 
the  habit  of  conducting  your  busi- 
ness on  'Change.  I  want  to  mix  with 
the  merchant  princes  assembled 
there  as  though  I  were  a  merchant 
prince  myself.  I  want  to  look  on 
while  bargains  are  being  struck  and 
negotiations  concluded,  so  that  I 
may  see  exactly  how  the  vast  and 
important  commercial  operations  of 
this  modem  Carthage  and  Tyre  are 
carried  on.  Will  yon  be  my  friend, 
my  counsellor,  my  guide  ?' 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  he  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  of  exuberant  affection  and 
gushing  regret  (Cooke  is  excellent 
in  private  theatricals),  *  my  dear 
fellow,  it  would  afford  me  the  great- 
est possible  delight  to  comply  with 
your  request,  but  the  fact  is  I  know 
no  more  of  'Change  than  you  do,  for 
I  never  go  there.' 

A  mist  aeemed  to  rise  before  my 
eyes — a  veil  seemed  to  cover  my 
miderstanding.  I  parted  from  my 
friend  quite  mechanically,  and  wan-^ 


dered  just  as  mechanically  along 
Fenchurch  Street.  1  crossed  to 
Lombard  Street  in  the  same  absorbed 
and  dreamy  state ;  I  penetratecl  into 
the  network  of  Com  hi  11  courts,  an 
utterly  imconscious  and  irresponsible 
being ;  nay,  I  have  a  sort  of  nebulous 
recollection  that  I  partook  of  twa 
glasses  of  madeira  in  the  Jerusalem 
or  some  such  coffee-house,  that  I 
asked  for  a  third  glass,  but  seeing* 
an  expression  of  reproachful  remon- 
strance in  the  barmaid's  eye,  meekly 
took  up  my  change  and  sallied  forth 
into  the  streets  again. 

Could  it  be  possible,  then,  I  asked 
myself,  as  I  emerged  through  a  nar- 
row court  into  Birchin  Lane,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Comhill,  did 
nobody  attend  the  Exchange  ?  Was 
it  utterly  deserted  ?  Had  it  become 
a  mere  advertising  station,  given  up 
to  Thorley's  food  for  cattle,  Wather- 
ston  and  Brogden's  gold  chains, 
Harvey's  sauce,  and  the  Sydenham 
trousers  ?  Had  the  beadle  become 
a  thing  of  the  past,  a  shadow  of 
ancient  glory,  a  simulacrum  of  former 
power?  I  iwssed  the  northern 
portal  as  I  thus  mused,  and  my  eye 
fell  upon  the  great  Civic  Functionary 
himself,  his  form  arrayed  in  the 
robes  of  office,  his  spirit  radiant  with 
the  majesty  of  authority.  One  glance 
was  enough.  I  saw  that  he  was  the 
self-same  beadle  whom  I  had  re- 
garded with  superstitious  awe  in 
childhood  and  with  respectful  reve- 
rence in  more  advanced  years — I  saw 
him,  and  believed  in  the  Exchange 
once  again. 

Thus  relieved  in  mind,  I  bethought 
me  of  the  city  correspondent  of  a 
morning  newspaper  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted,  and  who  had  an 
office  close  by.  How  stupid  that  I 
had  not  remembered  him  before  1 
He,  of  all  mankind,  was  the  person 
best  suited  to  be  my  guide.  A  hto- 
rary  man  himself,  he  would  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  another  literary 
man's  desires,  and  respond  to  them, 
with  sympathetic  ai%)reciation.  He, 
of  course,  was  always  on  'Change — 
passed  half  his  day  there,  perhaps — 
knew  the  very  stones  upon  which 
every  frequenter  stood.  He  would 
point  out  to  me  the  Tallow  Walk — 
sm^ly  a  slippery  way— and  show  me 
where  hides  and  skins  are  bought 
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and  sold.  He  would  tell  me  who 
the  gentlemen  are  who  congregate 
round  the  statue  of  her  Most  Gra** 
cious  Majesty,  and  explain  to  me 
what  is  asked  for  under  the  eastern 
colonnade.  We  could  dine  together 
at  Simpson's  afterwards,  and—* 

I  hastened  to  his  office,  I  knocked 
at  his  door,  and  I  was  told  to  enter 
by  a  person  with  an  excessively 
shrill,  not  to  say  piping  voice.  The 
person  proved  to  oe  a  lad  of  preter- 
natural acuteness,  who  at  sight  of 
me  asked,  with  much  asperity,  if  I 
came  from  Bowles  and  Butler?  I 
mustered  up  courage  to  say  that  I 
was  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
that  alhteratively-named  firm,  and 
then  asked  if  Mr.  Consols,  the  city 
<»rrespondent,  was  in.  The  preter- 
naturally  acute  boy  repUed,  with 
evident  gratification,  that  Mr.  Consols 
was  not  in.  I  thereupon  inquired 
when  he  was  likely  to  be  in,  and  was 
told  that  that  event  was  not  expected 
to  come  off  until  half^past  four. 
Upon  which  I  made  the  true  but 
somewhat  trite  remark,  that  that 
hour  would  be  too  late  for  'Change ; 
And  when  asked  my  name,  repUed 
that  it  was  no  matter,  and  retired 
mutteringly  to  the  door. 

There,  however,  I  paused  with 
puerile  irresolution,  and  said  with 
aSEected  nonchalance,  '  I  suppose, 
Mr.  Consols  always  goes  on  'Chajige  ?* 
To  which  the  lad  replied  that  he  did 
not  know.  Then,  divining  appa- 
rently that  my  business  had  no* 
tiling  of  a  commercial  character,  he 
wrinkled  his  face  into  a  smile,  and 
said  with  a  look  of  audacious  mean- 
ing, '  Mr.  Consols  is  at  Langlcy's,  if 
jou  want  to  see  him.' 

'  Oh,  indeed,  at  Langley's !'  I  ex- 
claimed, without  the  slightest  idea 
where  Langley's  was,  or  what  it 
was,  and  feeling,  of  course,  by  far 
too  proud  to  ask.  '  Oh,  indeed,  at 
Ijangley's,  is  he  ?'  I  negligently  re- 
peated, and  descended  the  stairs. 

It  was  now  half-past  three.  If  I 
was  to  see  anything  of  High  'Change 
that  day  obviously  I  must  see  it  at 
once;  for  I  knew  that  business  com- 
menced at  a  quarter  to  four,  and 
tiiat  at  five  minutes  to  four  the  gates 
were  closed,  in  accordance  with  an 
oged  but  perfectly  absurd  custom, 
and  that  if  the  Groyemor  of  the  Bank 


of  England,  or  even  the  Lord  Mayor, 
presented  himself  after  that  time  ho 
would  be  refused  admission.  In 
this  emergency  I  directed  my  steps 
to  the  office  of  a  gentleman  hard  by, 
whom  I  had  had  in  my  mind  all  this 
time,  but  whom  from  purely  personal 
reasons  I  had  felt  disinclined  to  call 
upon.  There  had  been  an  unplea- 
sant difference  between  us ;  in  fact, 
and — ^not  to  mince  the  matter— he 
liad  treated  me  &r  from  well.  Twelve 
months  before  I  had  lent  him,  on  a 
drenching  wet  night,  an  umbrella. 
It  was  old,  it  was  large,  it  was  an 
alpaca ;  but  some  of  the  fondest 
memories  of  my  life  were  associated 
with  it,  and  I  prized  it  as  highly  as 
Sbylock  prized  the  turquoise  he  had 
when  he  was  a  bachelor  of  Leah.  It 
had  been  express  stipulation  of  mine 
that  the  umbrella  should  be  returned 
on  the  following  day,  a  stipulation 
with  which  my  friend  bound  himself 
in  honour  to  comply.  The  day  came, 
but  not  the  alpaca:  my  friend  had 
lost  it  in  on  omnibus ;  and  when  I 
reproached  him  with  his  breach  of 
faith,  he  not  only  showed  no  signs 
of  compunction  but  actually  treated 
the  matter  with  irritating  levity. 
What  wonder  that  there  had  been 
estrangement  and  coldness  in  our 
social  i*elations  ever  since  ? 

Now,  however,  I  magnanimously 
determined  to  stifle  the  feelings  oT 
wounded  susceptibility  still  throb- 
bing in  my  bosom,  and  to  humble 
myself  so  far  as  to  sohcit  a  fieivour  at 
the  hands  of  the  man  by  whom  I  had 
been  so  grievously  outraged.  I  en- 
tered his  office;  I  saw  him  at  his 
desk ;  I  held  out  the  fingers  of  con- 
ciliation. We  were  friends  once 
again. 

'  Barham  Arundel,*  said  I,  as  soon 
as  my  emotion  had  subsided, '  I  want 
to  go  on  'Change  this  afternoon ;  will 
you  accompany  me  as  guide?' 

'I  will  go  with  you  in  exactly 
eight  minutes,'  he  said;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  work.  I  waited  the 
eight  minutes,  and  at  their  termina- 
tion we  sallied  forth.  On  the  way  I 
briefly  explained  what  I  wished  to 
learn,  and  he  as  briefly  imparted  to 
me  a  little  preliminary  information 
to  prepare  me  for  my  visit  Not  a 
word  about  the  umbrella  was  said  on 
either  side. 
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At  last  I  stood  vithin  the  fiBunoiiB 
quadrangle,  and  looked  upon  the 
aQimated  scene  around  me:  at  last 
I  was  among  the  merchant  princes 
of  the  land,  the  magnates  of  finance, 
the  colossi  of  oonunerce :  at  last  I 
was  in  the  vezy  heart  of  trading  en- 


terprise. Merchants  of  all  nations 
were  aroimd  and  ahout  me,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  most  distant  climes  were 
being  bought  and  sold,  gigantic  ope- 
rations were  being  carried  on  under 
myveiyeyes.  As  we  walked  through 
the  building  my  friend  had  pointed 
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out  to  mo  the  jxirticular  branch  of 
commerce  represented  by  each  group 
of  persons.  He  had  shown  me,  as 
we  entered  by  the  eastern  gate,  that 
the  Greeks  were  on  either  side  of  us 
in  the  colonnade:  those  Greeks,  who, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  mustered  only 


two  strong  on  the  London  Exdiange, 
and  who  now  are  a  goodly  body  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
firms.  Proceeding  in  a  westerly 
direction  he  had  pointed  out  the 
tallow,  hide,  and  metal  merchanis 
on  the  light ;  the  steamer  brokers,  the 
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oolonial  biokcrB,  and  the  drag  people 
(literally  smelliiig  of  their  wares); 
and  the  fialtic  and  timber  merchants 
at  the  extremity  in  the  angle  of  the 
oonri  Then  tnming  eastward  he 
had  shown  me  the  German  merchants 
standing  at  the  right  of  the  statue, 
and  the  numerous  body  of  ship- 
brokers  stretching  away  almost  to 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  Greeks. 
To  fix  their  res^pcctiye  positions  in 
my  mind,  he  had  drawn  out  in  pen- 
cil a  kind  of  chart,  so  that  a  key  to 
the  whole  busiaess  transacted  was  in 
my  hands. 

'  And  this  is  High  'Change/  I  said 
to  my  self  with  rapturous  enthusiasm. 
'  What  a  stirring  scene !  How  ear- 
nest all  these  men  arc — ^how  earnest, 
and  yet  how  collected !  Thousands 
are  trembling  in  the  balance  of  a 
single  word  perhaps,  and  yet  not  the 
iJEuntcst  blush  or  the  h'ghtest  pallor 
passes"  over  their  cheeks.  On  the 
continental  Exchanges— at  Paris,  at 
Hamburg,  at  Antwerp— all  is  vulgar 
noise,  excitement,  confusion.  Here, 
on  the  ccmtrary,  ever^^tliing  is  digni- 
fied, imposing,  calm,  as  befits  the 
national  character  and  the  national 
position.  Could  the  great  Baring 
or  the  mighty  Bothschild  condescend 
to  bawl  like  a  member  of  the  Farqttef, 
or  to  struggle  and  gesticulate  like  a 
frequenter  of  the  Couh'Fse  7 

'  And  this  is  the  institution  that  I 
but  lately  thought  had  become  ex- 
tinct, or  was  foiling  into  decay.  This 

is '  but  I  was  too  ashamed  to 

recur  to  my  former  contemptible 
thoughts. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  V 
inquired  my  friend,  impatient  at  my 
long  pause. 

'  Think  of  it!'  I  replied,  with  en- 
thusiasm. '  I  am  as  much  interested 
in  it  as  Addison  used  to  be;  and 
when  I  look  around  me  I  am  tempted 
to  say  OS  he  so  finely  says  in  the 
"  Spectator,"  "Trade  without  enlarg- 
ing the  British  territories,  has  given 
us  a  kind  of  additional  empire."  But 
tell  me — who  is  that  remarkable- 
looking  man  in  the  frock-coat  and 
moustache  —  the  man  who  wears 
Kpcctaclcs,  I  mean  ?  Is  that  the  great 
millionnaire.  Baring?' 

*  Baring !'  replied  my  firfend  Arun- 
del, with  bitter  scorn.  '  Why,  that's 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Haddam  and 


Orchard,  who  lives  at  Hackney,  and 
gets,  I  suppose,  about  2ooi.  a  year.' 

'But  that  dark-foced  gentleman, 
with  the  penetrating  eyes  ?'  I  asked. 
'  Is  he  one  of  the  Rothschilds  ?' 

'The  Bothschilds!'  replied  my 
friend,  with  unutterable  contempt 
'  He's  little  Benjamin,  the  Jew  money- 
changer of  Lombard  Alley.  Why, 
you  don't  suppose  the  Bothschilds 
or  the  Barings  come  here, do  you?' 

'  Not  come  here  ?'  I  foltered. 

'  Of  course  not  Scarcely  anybody 
of  importance  comes  here  now,  ex- 
cept to  the  Short  Exchange  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays.  Then,  indeed, 
the  merchant  princes  of  the  City,  as 
you  call  them,  may  be  seen  from  two 
to  three  negotiating  their  foreign 
bills.  One  of  the  Bothschilds  is 
here  then,  so  is  one  of  the  Barings, 
so  is  Huth,  so  are  Heine,  Haml>ro, 
Doxat,  Bordier,  Devaux,  Suse,  Mie- 
ville,  Hambro,  Fruliling,  Groschen, 
and  all  the  leading  bill-brokers.  They 
come  hero  to  buy  conmiercial  paper, 
or  to  sell  it  One  firm,  for  instance, 
wants  bills  on  Odessa,  another  wants 
to  get  rid  of  bills  on  Odessa;  one 
firm  wants  bills  on  Hamburgh,  and 
another  wants  to  dispose  of  bills  on 
Hamburgh;  so  they  make  known 
to  each  oiber  their  respective  require- 
ments, settle  the  rate  of  exchange, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  transactions 
have  been  eflFected  which  represent 
enormous  sums  of  money — ten  or 
twelve  colossal  fortunes  rolled  into 
one.  On  other  days  it  is  altogether 
difierent ;  as  I  have  already  said,  no- 
body of  importance  comes.  Most  of 
the  people  you  see  here,  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  instance,  are  clerks.  Wo 
all  send  our  clerks — I  do  myself— 
and  never  think  of  coming  except  for 
a  gossip  now  and  then.' 

I  was  thunderstruck. 

'  But  these  men  have  a  business- 
like look,  and  some  carry  note-books. 
They  are  conversing  too,  very  confi- 
dentially. What  are  they  talking 
about?'  I  asked  as  soon  as  I  had  re- 
covered from  my  surprise. 

'Talking  about?  Come  and  listen.' 

I  drew  near  a  group,  and  inclined 
my  ear  to  catch  something  of  their 
conversation.  They  were  talking 
about  Patti  in  the '  Sonnambula.' 

But  for  the  statue  clope  at  hand,  I 
believe  I  should  have  fallen. 
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*  Yoii  know  what  our  yonnp;  ras- 
cals of  junior  clerks  Bay  whi-n  they 
surreptitiously  leave  the  counting- 
house  to  get  a  glass  of  ale?'  said 
Arundel,  who  evidently  took  a  mali- 
cious plejisure  in  aggravating  my 
astonismncnt.  *  Why,  they  Mink  at 
a  fellow-clerk,  and  say,  "  I'm  just 
going  on  'Change."  AVell,  the  busi- 
ness thev  transact  then  is  really 
about  as  im])ortant  as  much  of  the 
business  that  is  transacted  here/ 

Spand rill's  ])antomime  Wiis  now 
made  clear  to  me. 

'  But,'  said  I,  hesitating  to  the  last 
to  behevo  what  1  have  heard,  *is 
there  no  business  done  here  then, 
€xcept  on  Tu(\sdays  and  Fridays? 
Are  clerks  sent  on  'Change  merely 
to  circulate  notes  on  the  Itahan 
Oj^era,  and  to  quote  their  own  opi- 
nions upon  juiina  doimas  f 

'Certainly  not,'  was  the  reply. 
'  Thev  ai*e  si^nt  here  to  chat  with  the 
representatives  of  other  firms,  to 
leani  what  is  doing,  and  to  pick  up 
such  general  information  on  com- 
mercial matters,  the  result  of  indivi- 
dual experience,  as  may  bo  olitnted 
in  conversation.  Some,  too,  are  here 
for  more  tangible  objects.  That 
gentleman  now  passing  us  is  the 
agent  of  a  large  steam-packet  com- 
pany ;  and  he  is  hero  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  talcing  up "  or  engaging 
ships  to  carrj'  coals  to  the  foreign 
stations  of  the  company.  He  has 
just  told  me  that  he  wants  St.  Thomas, 
but  that  he  is  easy  about  St.  Jolm ; 
which  means  that  ho  can  offer  a 
freight  for  the  former  place,  but  not 
for  the  latter.  Then,  too,  sales  of 
more  or  less  magnitude  are  effected 
here  by  the  colonial  brokers.  But 
fully  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  busi- 
ness formerly  transacted  on  the  Ex- 
change is  now  transacted  elsewhere. 
Merchants  call  upon  each  other,  for 
instance,  at  their  counting-houses, 
and  by  mid-day  scores  upon  scores 
of  important  operations  have  been 
concluded.  Then  there  are  the 
commercial  sale-rooms — such  as  the 
Baltic,  Garroway's,  and  Mincing 
Lane — ^wliere  produce  is  put  up  for 
public  auction,  and  the  temper  of 
the  market  ascertained,  long  l)efore 
the  hour  for  opening  'Change.  There 
is  the  Electric  Telegraph  too,  which 
has  had  an  immense  influence  over 


commercial  operations,  and  which 
h{ks  done  moiti  to  modify  the  mcxle 
in  which  they  are  carried  on  than 
any  other  agency.  To  sum  up,  in 
fa(*t,  the  lioyal  Exchange,  which, 
seventeen  years  ago,  was  ojicned 
with  so  much  ^x^mp  and  circum- 
stance by  her  Majesty,  is  now  little 
more  than  a  sort  of  open-air  com- 
mercial club  and  lounging-placc' 

'  And  to  say  the  truth,'  continuerl 
Anmdel,  *  I,  for  one,  am  not  at  all 
s(>iTy  that  it  is  so.  Look  about  you; 
look  alx}ve  at  the  ojxju  sky;  look 
l)eneath  at  the  cold  stones.  Could 
anybody,  by  any  amount  of  perverse 
ingenuity,  have  designed  a  worse 
l)lacc  than  this  for  sensible  men  to 
a<^semble  in?  In  simimer  it  is  an 
oven,  in  \sinter  an  icehouse,  in  rainy 
wenllier  a  tank.  I  assure  you  that 
the  ojK'u  space  is  so  uncomfortable, 
and  the  colonnades  so  gloomy  and 
cheerless,  that  on  bad  winter  days 
the  Exchange  is  almost  deserted. 
Even  on  fine  davs  the  attendance  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be;  and  if,  in 
the  course  of  years,  it  altogether 
ceases,  I  shall  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised.* 

My  illusions  were  all  dcstroj'ed. 
The  old  Bourse  or  Bui-se  of  Gresharu 
—the 

•  Mart  of  tnerclionts  fn>m  the  Kast  and  West ; 
Whose  slender  summit  pointing  to  tlu>  skies. 
Still  bears  in  t<iki'n  of  his  grateful  breast. 
The  tender  grasshopper  \a&  chosen  crei>t ;' 

the  old  Bourse  had  become  little 
better  than  a  club,  a  lounging-place 
for  gossip.  '  Sic  transit,'  &c.,  I  ex- 
claimed, with  mournful  intonation, 
though  ]xjrhaps  incorrect  emphasis. 

'  \V hat's  the  use  of  coming  again 
on  Mouf'ny  V  said  Anmdel, peevishly. 
He  had  caught  at  the  last  word  of 
my  exclamation,  and  misunderstood 
it.  'You'll  see  no  more  than  you 
have  seen  to-day.' 

I  did  not  caie  to  clear  up  his  mis- 
take ;  the  place  was  thinning,  tlio 
beadle  was  growing  impatient,  wo 
were  almost  the  last  of  the  loiten^rs. 
I  shook  hands,  therefore,  with  my 
friend,  and  mournfully  walked  west- 
ward. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  again 
visit  the  Eoyal  Exchange. 

KG. 
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OH!  SING  AGAIN  THAT  SIMPLE  SONG. 

OH!  Bing  again  that  Biinple  soBg 
We  used  to  loye  so  long  ago ; 
Ere  Fortune's  spite,  the  cold  world's  wrong. 

Had  tanght  ns  all  that  now  we  know. 
Ay,  breathe  once  more  that  touching  strain. 

So  sweet  to  spirits  tempest-tost ; 
For  still  to  me  its  sad  refrain 
Seems  sweetest  when  it  pains  me  most. 

» 

Oh !  sing  that  cherished  song  once  more. 

Though  plaudits  such  as  used  to  greet 
Thine  ear,  in  courtly  bowers,  of  yore. 

Are  thine  no  longer ;  incense  sweet 
Thy  unambitious  soul  may  claim ; 

The  tribute  of  one  gratefid  breast. 
One  loving  heart's  profound  acclaim,. 

May  soothe  thy  gentle  spirit  best. 

Though  Fortune  frown  and  friends  look  cold",. 

And  lowlier  hopes  and  aims  are  ours ; 
And  vifiions  bright  as  those  of  old 

No  more  may  cheer  our  lonely  hours ; 
Yet  let  us '  drive  dull  care  away,' 

Unheeding  Fortune's  sharpest  slings,* 
To-day,  to-day,  at  least,  be  gay, 

Whate'er  to-morrow  brings! 


*      4 
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Dr.  ErnxKY,  tho  coU-hr^toil  author 
of  the  *  History  of  Music,'  ^v;is 
organist  of  St.  Marpiret's.  His  err.  at 
work  wjus  almost  entirely  writton 
"while  ho  occuj)ied  this  position. 
Tho  Ix'autiful  organ,  col('l)rat<Ml  oven 
to  this  day  for  its  swot-tnoss  and 
power,  was  Iniilt  duriiip:  his  inr-um- 
Ixiucy,  and  on  his  recomiucndation, 
by  Siietzler,  and  would  have  inado 
tlie  maker  famous  had  he  done 
nothing  else.  Snetzler  was  asked 
by  the  churchwardens  what  tho 
old  organ  would  1x3  worth  if  it  wero 
repaired.  llo  replied,  *  U  they 
would  lay  out  loo/.  on  it,  probably 
it  might  \xi  worth  50/.' 

Lord  George  Bentinck,  so  well 
known  as  a  leading  protectionist 
statesman,  in  opposition  to  Sir 
KolHjrt  Peel,  was  closely  connected 
with  Lynn,  lai-ge  estates  of  his 
family  being  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  himself  l)om  tliere.  Many  of 
onr  readers  will  recollect  his  niulan- 
choly  and  mysterious  death,  wliich 
caused  the  profoundest  sorrow  in 
Lynn,  for  which  place  he  was  M.P., 
and  where  he  was  much  resix)cted 
and  beloved. 

Oddly  enough,  it  may  i)erhaps  be 
from  somewhat  careless  reading,  but 
we  have  not  found  in  all  the  guide- 
b<x)ks  or  descriptions  of  Lynn,  or  of 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  any  mention  of 
Capgrave,  the  theologian  and  histo- 
rian, whose  writings  are  probably 
more  voluminous  and  entertaining 
than  tliose  of  any  man  of  his  time. 
That  he  was  a  Lynn  man  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  his  dedicatory 
letter  to  Edward  IV.  prefixed  to  his 
*  Chronicles  of  England.'  It  com- 
mences thus,  chimging  somewhat 
the  quaint  spelling  of  his  time : — 

'  To  my  sovereign  Lord,  Edward, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Eng- 
luid  and  France,  Lord  of  Ireland,  a 
j)oor  Friar  of  tiie  Eremites  of  St. 
Austin  in  the  convent  of  Lenne, 
sendeth  prayer,  &cJ  And  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  (some 
people  fancying  that  he  belonged  to 
Kent),  he  says  in  the  prologue  of 
one  of  his  pieces — 


*  If  ye  will  wit  wh-^t  tliat  I  nm. 
My  Louniry  is  NurfuU,  of  ibe  t«un  of  Lynn".* 

Besides  a  host  of  theological  woik.s, 
he  wrote  lives  of  the  '  Illustrious 
Ilciu'ics/       Kings       of     England, 

*  Chronicles  of  England,'  and  other 
niiittcrs  much  too  numerous  to 
ciit^iliK^ne. 

This  intensely  funny  chronic>or 
thus  iK'gins  his  '  History  of  England,' 
'Anno  ^lundi  i« — The  first  nnxii 
Adam  was  made  on  a  Friday,  with- 
oute  Modir,  withouto  Fader,  in  tho 
feld  of  Damask,  and  fro  that  place 
led  into  Panulise  to  dwell  th^re; 
after  driven  out  for  Svnne:  Whan  no 
he  had  Uved  nine  hundred  yere  and 
XXX  he  deied,  byricd  in  Hebron: 
his  hed  was  lift  with  the  Flood,  and 
leyd  in  Golgotha.  Anno  i2». — 
This  yere  Eve  bare  two  child irn  at 
one  birth,  the  man  hite  Ca^Ti,  tho 
woman  Calmanna,  of  which  two 
come  Enok,  not  he  that  was  trans- 
late, and  Yrad,  and  Mammacl,  and 
MethusaelandLamech  that  brouglifc 
in  first  bigamie,  and  he  killed  Cain.' 

It  may  1^  all  very  well  to  begin 
at  the  beginning,  but  if  a  writer  of 
English  Chronicles  begin  with 
Adam  and  Eve,  we  are  afraid  he  is 
likely  to  prove  tedious,  and  so  tako 
our  leave  of  Capgrave. 

Beatniffe,    the     author    of    the 

*  Norfolk  Tour  '—a  book  the  Ixjst  of 
its  kind  we  ever  saw,  though  now 
rather  out  of  date,  as  it  has  l)een  for 
many  years  out  of  print— was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  bookseller  in  LJ^m, 
nameil  Hollingworth.  It  is  saicl 
that  although  tliis  man  was  in  busi- 
ness forty  years,  and  had  four  ap- 
prentices at  a  time,  they  all,  with  tho 
exception  of  Beatniffe,  either  ran 
away  to  sea,  or  enlisted,  a  thing 
which  is  not  surprising,  however, 
when  it  is  explained  that  they 
were  all  obliged  to  sleep  in  one 
bed,  had  clean  sheets  but  once  a 
year,  and  were  dieted  in  the  '/noU 
economics d  numner.  After  tliis  un- 
savoury apprenticeship,  his  master 
offered  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, but  as  she  was  ill-favoured 
and  deformed  Beatniffe  dechned  the 
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match.  His  master  vna  not  so 
much  offended  at  this  but  that  he 
lent  his  quondam  apprentice  500/. 
to  commenoo  business  in  Norwich. 
His  stock  of  scarce  and  vahiable 
works  was  so  celebrated  that  London 
booksellers  used  to  send  him  large 
orders  on  the  appearance  of  Ma 
catalogue,  none  of  which  he  ever 
executed,  preferring,  a»  he  said,  to 
sell  his  books  to  gentlemen.  If  he 
suspected  a  personal  customer  of 
being  a  bookseller  he  would  at  once 
put  such  an  additional  price  on  his 
books  as  to  render  the  purchase 
most  improbable.  A  Scotch  noble- 
man once  called  at  his  shop  to  buy 
a  Bible.  Beatniffe  took  one  down 
and  mentioned  the  price.  'Oh, 
man !'  said  the  would-be  purchaser, 
'I  could  buy  it  for  much  less  at 
Edinburgh.'  'Then,  my  lord,'  re- 
plied the  blunt  bookseller,  'you 
must  go  to  Edinburgh  for  it,'  with 
which  recommendation  he  abruptly 
quitted  his  noble  customer. 
^  Lynn  was  celebrated  for  its  re- 
ligious foundations;  probably  no 
place  not  immediately  of  ecclesi- 
astical origin,  contained  so  many 
churches  and  religious  houses  in 
proportion  to  its  size.  Of  the 
churches  still  remain  St  Margaret's, 
St.  Nicholas'  Chapel,  and  a  few 
others.  The  two  edifices  mentioned 
by  name  are  wonderful  examples 
of  the  magnificent  expenditure  of 
wealth  and  genius,  which  was  so 
freely  indulged  in  by  our  Boman 
Cathohc  ancestors. 

St.  Margaret's  Church  was  for- 
merly very  rich  in  monumental 
brasses:  many  of  these  hare  now 
become  much  defaced,  while  Romo 
have  been  utterly  destroyed.  There 
is  a  yery  fine  one  to  Adam  de  Wal- 
soken  and  his  wife,  with  the  follow- 
ing quaint  inscription : — 

*  Cum  Fex,  cum  Lfmos,  cum  Be8  viliralroa  Rfmns* 
Uode  auperbtmua,  ad  Ternun  Terra  redlmuB,* 

which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies,  a 
reverend  and  gallant  friend  of  ours 

has  thus  translated : — 

« 

*  Knee  we  a  thing  most  rile  may  be, 

AVith  drrgs  and  stiine  allied. 
From  mother  Karth  to  Dost  we  flee. 
Then  wherefore  foeter  Fride  ?* 

Si  Nicholas'  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
very  finest  specimens  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  still  existing,  and  is  the 


more  interesting  cm  account  of  its 
almost  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
Several  monasteries  existed  here,  and 
their  remains  in  various  parts  of  the 
town  render  it  very  picturesque. 
The  Benedictines,  the  Carmelites  or 
White  Friars,  the  Augustines,  the 
Grey  Friars  or  Franciscans,  and  the 
Dominicans  or  Black  Friars,  all  had 
extensive  and  wealthy  establish- 
ments, besides  many  minor  founda- 
tions. The  public  walks  are  equalled 
in  few  country  towns,  surpassed  in 
none.  They  consist  of  fair  paths 
and  magnificent  avenues,  plentihiUy 
interspersed  with  the  massive  ruins 
of  the  old  wall  of  the  town,  and  of 
the  ecclesiastical  edifices  just  men- 
tioned. The  most  striking  ruins  are 
the  Grey  Friars  Tower  and  the 
Ladye  Chapel  on  the  Red  Mount 
We  cannot  attempt  to  describe  these 
here ;  but  we  may  assure  our  readers 
that  if  they  ever  come  within  twenty 
miles  of  Lynn,  and  pass  on  without 
visiting  it,  they  wUl  lose  such  an 
opportunity  of  antiquarian  research 
as  seldom  offers. 

The  tourist  or  visitor  from  London 
will  have  passed,  between  Cambridge 
and  Lynn,  through  a  large  tract  of 
those  fens,  which  we  have  attempted 
slightly  to  describe.  Shoii;Iy  before 
he  gets  to  Lynn,  however,  the  coun- 
try becomes  fairly  wooded  and  gently 
undulating.  He  will  have  made  the 
journey  by  the  aid  of  a  railway  which 
has  just  got  rid  of  a  name  that  had 
become  disreputable ;  and  let  us  hope 
that  the  management  of  the  new 
Great  Eastern  will  be  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  the  late  Eastern 
Counties. 

Arrived  at  Lynn,  however,  railway 
oonununication  in  the  direction  we 
wish  to  pursue  comes  to  a  termina- 
tion, and  we  must  make  the  journey 
in  the  best  way  we  can.  Suppose 
we  choose  an  open  carriage  and  pair 
from  the  Duke's  Head,  and  leave  the 
town  by  its  north-easterly  exit,  we 
shall  thus  arrive,  after  a  three  miles' 
drive,  at  Castle  Kising,  which  was 
formerly  a  borough  sending  two 
members  to  Farhament,  and  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  recorder,  high 
steward,  twelve  aldermen,  a  speaker, 
and  fifty  burgesses.  It  is  now  an 
exceedingly  unimportant  place,  and 
the  filling  up  all  the  above  oflloes 
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would  more  than  exhaust  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  '  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales/  1809,  it  is  stated  that  the 
corporation  then  consisted  *  of  two 
aldermen,  who  alternately  serve  the 
office  of  mayor,  and  the  latter  is  the 
returning  officer  of  two  members  to 
the  British  Senate.  Though  at  an 
election  five  or  six  names  appear  on 
the  poll-books,  yet  it  is  questionable 
whether,  except  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  there  1x3  a  single  legal  voter.' 
Oldfield,  in  his  work  on  Parliaments, 
says :  *  This  borough,  though  it  is  not 
so  completely  destitute  of  inhabitants 
as  Old  Sarum  and  Midhurst,  which 
have  neither  house  nor  cottage,  yet 
two  houses  in  it  (Rising)  return  two 
members  to  Parliament.* 

Tradition  says  it  was  formerly  a 
sea-port,  and  the  following  verse  is 
preserved  among  the  country  people 
about  :— 

'  Rl.Mng  was  a  sea-port  town. 

When  Lynn  it  was  a  marsh, 

Now  Lynn  it  Is  a  sea-port  town. 

And  Rising  fares  the  worse.' 

This  kind  of  tradition,  however,  is 
common  enough.  We  find  the  fol- 
lowing distich  current  respecting 
Norwich : — 

*  Castor  was  a  dty,  when  Norwich  was  none. 
And  Norwich  was  built  of  Castor  stone.' 

Castle  Bising,  at  the  passing  of  the 
Eeform  Bill,  shared  the  fate  of  Gat- 
ton,  Old  Sarum,  and  other  venerable 
and  effete  places  of  the  same  kind. 
In  its  decayed  state,  but  before  the 
Beform  broom  had  done  its  sweeping 
mission,  it  happened  that  a  thatcher 
filled  the  office  of  mayor.  A  Govern- 
ment or  official  messenger  arrived 
with  a  despatch,  and  instructions  to 
deliver  it  to  the  Mayor  of  Rising 
personally.  On  making  inquiries, 
that  important  officer  was  pointed 
out  to  him  on  the  top  of  a  house,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  vocation.  The 
official  reasonably  doubted  for  a  while 
the  correctness  of  this  information ; 
but,  on  repeated  assurances  that  the 
thatcher  and  the  mayor  were  iden- 
tical, he  handed  in  his  paper.  The 
head  of  the  municipality  took  it,  and, 
in  endeavouring  to  find  out  what  it 
meant,  held  it  bottom  upwards.  The 
official  interfering,  suggested  that  it 
had  better  be  turned.  'Turned!' 
jsaid  the  mayor:  'don't  yon  know^ 


sir,  that  the  Mayor  of  Biaing  can 
reml  any  way  ho  likes  T 

Intimately  connects  with  Bising* 
are  the  two  Walpolos,  who  derive- 
their  patronymic  from  the  parishes 
of  Walix)le,  in  IMarshland.  Sir  Ro- 
bert, afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  was 
bom  at  Houghton,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  where  he  built,  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  prime  minister, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  residences 
in  England.  It  is  Kno^n  as  Hough- 
ton Hall,  but,  hke  Holkham,  should 
rather  be  called  a  jmlace.  It  is  now 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Cholmondeley, 
into  whose  family  it  passed  by  inhe- 
ritance from  the  Walpoles.  This 
mansion  formerly  contained  a  mag- 
nificent gallery  of  paintings,  which 
were  unhappily  sold  at  the  lieginning 
of  the  century  to  go  to  Bussia.  A 
careful  and  beautiful  set  of  engrav- 
ings of  the  principal  pictures  wa& 
previously  made,  and  published,  to- 
the  number  of  two  hundred,  by  Boy- 
dell.  Both  Sir  Robert  and  Horaco 
Walpole  were  members  successively 
for  the  boroughs  of  Castle  Bising  and 
King's  Lynn.  The  pubhc  life  of  Sir 
Bobert,  and  the  private  life  of  Ho- 
race, illustrated  so  profusely  by  his 
own  letters,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  more  than  an  allusion  in  this 
place.  The  '.^kies  Walpoliana'  ot 
the  latter  is  a  voluminous  and  inte- 
resting description  of  the  grand 
house  at  Houghton. 

Isabella,  Queen  of  Edward  II.,  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Bising  from 
the  time  of  the  downfall  of  her  fii- 
vourite,  Mortimer,  in  the  year  1 3  30, 
till  her  death  in  1 358.  Her  son,  Ed- 
ward III.,  visited  her  in  1340  and 
1344,  the  first  time  being  accomjm- 
nied  by  his  queen. 

About  five  miles  north  of  Castlo 
Bising  we  come  to  Sandringham,  of 
which,  as  we  have  before  said,  there 
is  little  of  interest  cither  traditional, 
or  historical.  The  estate  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  a  family  named 
Cobbe  for  many  generations  before 
1686,  when  Jeffry  Cobbe  sold  it  to 
Sir  Edward  Atlanson,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  from  whom 
it  passed,  through  many  proprietors, 
to  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Cowper,  and  from 
him,  by  purchase,  to  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
whom  we  wish,  as  in  duty  as  well 
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.as  inclinatioii  bound,  a  long  and 
happy  life,  and  much  enjoyment  of 
ihis,  as  of  the  other  pleasant  places 
in  which  the  lines  have  fallen  to 
him. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  Norfolk 
is  noted  for  its  abunoance  of  game, 
and  other /erce  ncUurce,  which  are  not 
<N»iinanly  included  in  that  denomi- 
nation. The  warren  of  Sandringham, 
which  occupies  the  sandy  mounds  of 
the  coast,  contains  rabbits  in  almost 
innumerable  quantity ;  and  its  groyes 
and  copses  thousands  of  pheasants 
and  other  game,  which  have  been  so 
well  preserved  that  its  present  illus- 
trious possessor  will  not  Mi.  to  have 
right  royal  sport  Pheasants,  in- 
deed, seem  so  much  attached  to  this 
part  of  Norfolk,  that,  in  the  absence 
of  copses  and  plantations  to  shelter 
them,  they  are  often  flushed  from 
the  stubble  like  partridges.  In  the 
marshes  and  meres,  and  along  the 
sea  coast,  are  found  snipes,  widgeon, 
ducks,  teal;  and  often  wild  geese  and 
swans  x>ay  a  visit  in  severe  weather. 
Herons  used  to  be  pretty  plentiful, 
find  bustards  were  not  rare;  but 
these  birds  are  now  almost  baioshed 
-from  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
Denmark  or  hooded  crow  often  visits 
the  shores  of  the  Wash,  and  even 
penetrates  many  miles  into  the  in- 
terior ;  indeed  it  is  locally  known  by 
the  name  of  Boyston,  a  town  on  the 
borders  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Hert- 
fordshire, and  at  least  seventy  miles 
from  the  coast,  where  they  congre- 
^te  in  great  numbers.  They  are 
juuch  more  voracious  than  our  Eng- 
lish species,  and  are  thought  by  the 
occupiers  of  the  land  to  do  great 
damage.  They  are  very  strong  on 
the  wing,  fierce,  and  exceedingly  shy, 
so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty to  shoot  or  destroy  them. 

There  is  a  character  at  Sondring- 
ham  whom  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention.  It  is  the  late  (and  we  hope 
the  present)  steward,  Brereton,  re- 
port^ to  us  as  a  steady,  quiet,  re- 
spectable man,  and  a  good  neigh- 
bour, but  who  has  devoted  himself 
«11  his  life  to  a  practical  joke  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  We  suppose  a  gen- 
teel highwayman  of  the  last  century 
has  furnished  him  with  the  pattern 
of  his  habiliments,  which  are  fiimiliar 
io  all  frequenters  of  Lynn  market, 


and  other  places  of  local  resort  He 
is  a  fine,  rather  handsome  man,  with 
long  black  hair,  curled  in  innume- 
rable httle  ringlets  which  overhang 
his  shoulders,  a  brigand's  hat  with 
conical  top,  embroidered  coat,  riding- 
whip,  with  breeches  and  boots  to 
match.  He  generally  appears  in 
public  with  an  alter  ego,  and,  al- 
though custom  takes  off  the  droll 
effect  where  the  pair  are  known,  we 
fancy  they  would  cause  an  amusing 
sensation  in  the  Park  or  Begent 
Street 

About  equi-distant  with  Lyim 
from  Sandringham,  but  in  nearly  an 
opposite  direction,  is  Hunstanton,  a 
small  watering-place  on  the  east 
coast  of  that  bay  of  the  Wash,  of 
which  we  have  before  spoken.  Being 
out  of  the  range  of  railway  commu- 
nication, it  enjoys  only  a  local  cele- 
brity. It  is  remarkable,  however, 
for  its  pure  air,  its  fine  beach,  and 
its  lofly  cli£k  of  a  red  porous  stone 
imderlying  the  chalk,  which  hero 
almost  crops  out  on  the  surface. 
The  cliff,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
tall  lighthouse,  is  called  King  Ed- 
mund's Point  Camden  says  that 
King  Edmund  resided  there  a  whole 
year,  while  he  endeavoured  to  get  by 
heart  David's  Psalms  in  the  Saxon 
kmguage.  The  very  book  was  pre- 
served, he  says,  by  the  monks  of  St. 
Edmundsbury  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries.  A  railway  is  now 
in  course  of  construction  from  Lynn, 
which,  by  opening  up  a  means  of 
access,  will  doubtiess  bring  Hun- 
stanton into  repute  as  a  minor  wa- 
tering-place. We,  however,  refer  to 
it  more  particularly  as  ihe  seat 
for  centunes  past  of  the  fieunily  of 
L'Estrange,  many  members  of  which 
have  been  noted  as  litterateurs,  di- 
lettante, and  antiquaries. 

This  &mily  is  Imown  in  very  early 
times  as  holding  the  barony  of  Knock- 
ing. Lithereignof  EdwfuxlII.  John 
L'Estrange,  the  then  baron,  settled 
Hunstanton  on  his  younger  brother, 
Hamond  L'Estrange,  from  whom 
descended  Sir  Thomas  L'Estrange, 
who  was  Deputy  of  Ireland  under 
Henry  VI.  in  1429 ;  also  Boger  L'E- 
strange, Sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, 1487 ;  and  Nicholas,  who  was 
naade  a  baronet  by  Charles  in  1629. 
His  son.  Sir  Hamond  L'Estrange, 
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who  was  the  head  of  the  Hunstantan 
house  during  the  disputes  betwe^i 
the  long  aad  his  parliament,  was  a 
zealous  Boyahst,  in  which  he  was 
eagerly  followed  hy  his  son  Boger. 

The  history  of  this  Roger  is  hill  of 
zomance.  When  scarcely  out  of  his 
teens,  he  contrived  a  plan  to  re- 
conquer Lynn  for  the  king,  though 
it  was  then  held  by  the  parliamen- 
tary troops.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
this,  but  was  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  Parliament,  who  happened  to 
get  hold  of  him.  For  some  reason 
which  does  not  plainly  appear,  this 
sentence  was  not  executed,  and  Roger 
e8Ciq)ed  after  a  lengthened  imprison- 
ment 

He  got  himself  into  a  peck  of 
troubles  through  his  advocacy  of  the 
zoyal  cause ;  and  being  continually, 
as  he  thought,  misrepresented  by  the 
opposite  party,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished many  treatises,  pamphlets,  and 
even  volumes,  which  contain  curious 
mementos  of  the  manners  of  those 
troublous  times.  So  anxious  was  he 
to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  that  he  endeavom»d  to  repel 
every  slander  or  report  that  came  to 
his  ears  concerning  himself.  A  cu- 
rious instance  of  this  is,  that  when 
CHie  of  his  daughters  embraced  the 
Bomish  futh,  and,  it  was  reported, 
with  his  advice  and  consent,  he  in- 
sisted on  making  an  affidavit  in  his 
parish  church,  before  receiving  the 
sacrament,  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  had  not  counselled  or 
advised  it,  appending  to  the  whole  a 
Tery  exact  confession  of  faith.  Not- 
withstanding the  ticklish  times  in 
which  he  lived,  this  sturdy  Royalist 
did  not  quit  the  scene  of  his  adven- 
turons  career  until  1704,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  works  of  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange, 
hiB  political  pamphlets  and  contro- 
versies, and  his  translations  from  the 
classics,  would,  if  merely  named,  oc- 
cupy a  fuU  page  of  our  Magazine,  so 
numerous  are  they.  He  was  also 
the  writer  and  publisher,  successive- 
ly, of  two  newspapers,  the  '  Public 
£itelligencer  and  News,'  1663  to 
1665,  and  the  'Observator'  in  1679. 
His  office  in  this  latter  seems  to 
have  been  to  defend  the  king 
(Charles  II.)  from  suspicion  of 
popery,  which  services  were  requited 


to  Roger  by  James  XL,  who  con* 
ferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood, accompanied  by  the  statement 
that  it '  was  in  considerBtion  of  his 
eminent  services  and  unshaken  loy- 
alty to  the  crown  in  all  extremities; 
and  as  a  mark  of  the  singular  satis^ 
faction  of  His  Majesty  with  his  pre- 
sent as  well  as  his  past  services.' 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  found 
much  favour  with  the  revolutionists ; 
for  it  is  reported  that  Queen  Maiy 
made  the  folbwing  anagram  go. 
him,  which,  for  a  royal  attempt, 
may  pass  muster,  though  it  be 
rather  poor : — 

*  Roger  I'Estran^ : 
Lying  Btnuige  Roger.* 

This  Sir  Roger  appears  to  have 
been  rather  gay  in  his  mode  of  life, 
which  we  find  from,  several  indica- 
tions, one  of  the  most  curious  of 
winch  is  a  pamphlet,  published  in 
1660,  called  '  News  from  the  land  of 
Chivalry;  containing  the  pleasant 
and  delectable  History,  and  the 
wonderful  and  strange  adventures 
of  Don  Rugero  de  Strangemento, 
Knight  of  the  Squeaking  Fiddle- 
stick, and  of  several  other  Pagan 
Knights  and  Ladies.' 

The  late  Heniy  Styleman  L'E- 
strange,  who  died  suddenly  during 
this  siunmer,  had  been  engaged,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  for  more  than 
three  years  in  restoring  with  his 
own  hand,  and  at  his  own  expense, 
the  painted  ceiling  of  the  catnedral 
at  Ely.  This  work,  which  he  had 
about  half  completed,  is  cut  short, 
for  the  present,  by  his  unexpected 
death. 

In  the  church  at  Hunstanton — 
wliich,  by  the  way,  is  a  pattern 
church,  both  by  its  perfect  state  of 
repair,  and  by  the  neatness  with 
which  the  churchyard  is  kept— are 
several  monuments  to  the  L'E- 
stranges,  one  of  which  is  inscribed 
with  the  following  pun,  by  way  of 
epitaph : — 

*  In  Henren  at  borne,  0  blessed  change 
Who,  when  I  was  on  earth,  was  Strange.' 

Hillington  Hall  is  the  seat  of  Sir 
William  Hovell  Ffolkes,  a  minor, 
son  of  the  late  Martin  William 
Ffolkes,  who,  to  the  regret  of  the 
whole  coun^,  was  killed  by  lightr 
cing,  in  the  sununer  of  1849,  in  his 
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tbirty-firsfc  year.  He  was  a  man 
whose  hearty  good  -  humour  and 
other  genial  qualities  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him,  or  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  conmiunication. 

Holkham,  the  princely  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  stands  near  the 
northern  coast  of  the  county,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Sandringluun. 
The  present  possessor  of  the  title 
and  estates  is  son  of  an  eminent 
agriculturist/ better  known  in  local 
tr!aditi<9in  as  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham. 
His  original  name  was  Boberts, 
being  descended  in  the  female  line 
from  the  great  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who 
was  huttself  a  member  of  an  honour- 
able, though  not  noble,  &mily  of 
Milehom  in  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Coke,  before  the  title  was  re- 
vived in  his  person,  was  reputed  to 
be  the  largest  land-owning  Com- 
moner in  England.  He  married 
young,  and  had  by  his  ftrst  wife 
thi-ee  daughters.  He  afterwards 
married,  in  advanced  life,  a  lady  of 
the  house  of  Albemarle,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children,  one  of 
whom  is  the  present  earl.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  fact,  that  there  was 
a  difference  of  nearly  sixty  years  l)e- 
tween  the  age  of  his  eldest  and  bis 
youngest  daughter. 

Bumham  Thorpe  is  famous  as  the 
birthplace  of  Lord  Nelson,  whoso 
father  was  rector  of  this  polish.  It 
is  situate  in  this  neighbourhood.  He 
was  accustomed  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  his  boyish  time  hero  with  an 
aged  female  relative.  The  gossip  of 
the  neighbourhood  preserves  an 
interesting  and  chozacberistic  anec- 
dote of  this  period  of  his  life.  The 
boy  having  wandered  one  day  &r 
in  pursuit  of  birds'  nests,  did  not 
return  till  evening  was  fax  advanced. 
The  old  lady  scolded,  as  old  ladies 
will  in  such  circumstances,  and,  in 
conclusion,  asked  the  youngster  why 
Pear  did  not  drive  him  home.  '  I 
don't  know,'  cried  the  incipient 
admiral, '  who  Fear  is.'  It  was  this 
spirit  that  animated  him  through 
life,  and  drew  from  CoUingwood, 
just  as  he  was  taking  his  ship  into 
action  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the 
famous  interrogation, '  What  would 
Nelson  give  to  be  here?' 

The  scenery  of  Norfolk  is  gene- 


rally very  pretty,  if  it  seldom  ap- 
proaches grandeur ;  the  undulations 
are  gentle,  and  it  is  fairly  wooded^ 
though  differently  described  in  that 
respect  by  different  observers.  In- 
deed, there  are  few  subjects  upon 
which  wider  divergence  of  opinion 
is  expressed.  Some  people  tliink  if 
the  hedgerows  are  supplied  with  a 
timber-tree  here  and  there  it  is 
enough,  while  in  the  opinion  of 
others  a  iii'ell-wooded  country  ought 
to  be  in  the  condition  of  a  primeval 
forest 

W^e  find  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  and 
Lord  Townshend  honourably  men* 
tioned  as  the  first  revivers  of  plant- 
ing in  Norfolk.  Since  that  time  a 
large  number,  not  merely  of  orna- 
mental, but  useful  trees,  have  been 
planted.  A  writer  of  fifty  years  ago 
commends,  by  name,  Mr.  Marsham 
of  Stratton,  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham, 
and  Mr.  Windham  of  Felbrigg,  as 
praiseworthy  for  their  care  in  plant- 
ing timber-trees.  If  the  ghost  of 
the  third  in  that  provident  tiio 
could  rise  now,  we  suppose  he 
would  scarcely  be  pleased  to  see  the 
result  of  his  far-sighted  policy  as 
developed  by  his  spendthrift  de- 
Bcendaiit. 

It  has  frequently  struck  us  that 
the  provision  for  supplying  the 
place  of  our  fine  old  English  timber- 
trees,  whan  the  anticipatory  axe,  or 
the  necessity  of  landowners,  or  in- 
evitable decay  shall  remove  those 
which  at  present  delight  us,  is  by 
no  means  adequate.  One  sees,  in 
many  parts  of  the  oountry,  well- 
wooded  tracts  which,  in  a  few  years, 
more  or  less,  will  have  no  wood  at 
all,  or,  at  best,  the  undergrown  sub- 
stitutes which  a  too  late  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  replacement  has 
supplied. 

In  our  days  of  Macadamized  roads 
and  railways  we  cannot  have  any 
conception  of  what  were  the  di»> 
comforts  of  our  forefathers  through 
the  wont  of  good  roads.  We,  who 
have  not  seen  the  roads  different  to 
whttt  they  are  now,  forget  tliat  the 
widow  of  Macadam  still  lives,  and 
that  before  his  time  there  were  no 
decent  roads.  Those  of  Norfolk, 
however,  were  always  comparatively 
good,  on  account  of  the  plenty  of 
gravel  and  dunch,  or  chalk,  the 
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amalgamation  of  which,  tinder  the 
influence  of  waggon-wheels,  forms 
roads  nearly  as  good  as  those  of 
Macadam. 

Yet  we  know  a  not  very  old  mtui, 
who  tells  lis  that  when  he  was  a 
boy  notliing  less  than  four  horses 
could  pull  a  carriage  from  Wislxjch 
to  LjTin,  about  fourteen  miles,  in  a 
day ;  and  that  two  extra  horses  had 
to  be  harnessed  to  get  the  coach  to 
the  county  boundary,  Wisbech  lx?ing 
just  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Bad  as  was  this,  it  was  incom- 
parably better  than  in  other  coun- 
ties. Indeed  Charles  II.,  when  he 
visited  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth  in 
1 67 1,  is  said  to  have  remarked 
'  tliat  Norfolk  ought  to  be  cut  out 
in  strips  to  make  roads  for  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom,*  a  remark,  however, 
which  one  gentleman  interprets  in 
an  uncomplimentary  manner,  as  if 
the  king  meant  to  say  that  the  soil 
was  so  bad  that  it  was  good  for 
nothing  else.  We  do  not  think  that 
Charles,  who,  whatever  his  faults, 
was  at  all  events  a  poHte  gentle- 
man, would  have  done  so,  and 
rather  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  who  say  that  it  was  in 
compliment  to  the  comparative 
goodness  of  the  Norfolk  roads. 

If  our  readers  will  just  for  a  mo- 
ment look  at  the  map  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  they  will  observe  the 
bay  of  the  Wash,  having  a  wide 
mouth,  into  which  the  tidal  wave  of 
the  German  Ocean,  which  runs  from 
north  to  south,  pours  a  very  large 
body  of  water.  The  pressure  be- 
liind,  as  long  as  the  tide  rises  in  the 
ocean,  prevents  the  return  of  this 
water,  which  is  thus  forced  on  to 
the  coast  and  up  the  rivers  with 
more  than  its  natural  impetus.  It 
is  this  circumstance  which  causes, 
what  has  been  noticed  previously, 
namely,  the  rising  of  the  tide  in  the 
rivers  several  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  lands. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  outfalls 
of  the  rivers  were  not  so  well  kept 
as  now,  but  were  choked  with  sand- 
banks, the  progress  of  the  tidal 
wave  was  so  much  retarded,  that  it 
could  not  obtain  entrance  into  the 
channels  until  it  had  attained  suffi- 


cient weight  and  power  to  overtop 
all  the  obstacles  wliich  the  sand 
interposed.  When  this  moment 
came,  an  immense  wave,  from  throe 
to  live  feet  high,  rushed  up  the 
rivers,  to  tho  extreme  danger  of 
small,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  of 
larger  craft ;  and  it  was  a  common 
occurrence  for  boats  of  considerable 
size  to  be  swamped  by  this  wave, 
which  was  called  '  aigre,*  or  '  segre,' 
the  derivation  and  meaning  of  which 
we  are  unable  exactly  to  find.  Spol- 
nian,  a  noted  antiquary  of  Lynn, 
says :  '  Such  a  vast  heap  of  waters 
come  in  from  the  sea  with  such 
fury,  that  tho  inhabitants  call  it 
"  eager."  '  W^e  are  afraid,  however, 
that  the  very  easiness  of  such  an 
explanation  rather  mihtates  against 
its  truth.  This  same  phenomenon 
formerly  occurred  in  the  Trent  from 
the  same  cause,  viz.,  the  debouch- 
ment into  the  Humber  being  al- 
lowed to  choke  itself  up  with  sand. 
These  causes  having  of  late  years 
been  removed,  the  alarming  and 
dangerous  effects  ceased. 

A  singular  handbill,  called  the 
Norfolk  Riddle,  is  preserved  at  the 
British  Musemn.  It  is  without  im- 
print of  any  kind  to  determine  its 
date.  We  give  as  near  a  fee-simile 
of  it  as  can  be  attained  with  our 
modem  type ;  and  perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  able  to  explain 
what  was  the  monster  referred  to  in 
it. 

THE  NOBFOLK  BIDDLE. 
£xplain  it  if  yavk  can, 

from  the  bead,  Wbo  has  so  many  mischiefs? 
uvile  thing,  Who  does  upon  us  so  mucb*^  g. 


*3 


c||.|.|Norfolkp^|        III; 
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CEICKETANA, 
Pabt  IV. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS— ROUGH  PLAY  CALLED  BOWLING.  AND 
HOW  TO  STOP  rr— REMARKS  ON  FIELD  SPORTS  IN  GENERAL, 


HOW  perilous  must  be  the  game 
of  cricket ! 

Sports  are  dangerous  by  com^ 
narisoiL  We  have  shattered  limbs 
m  shooting,  ditto  in  hunting,  be- 
sides f&ial  aoddeuts  in  those  sports, 
as  in  yachting,  boating,  or  fishing; 
but  no  one  ever  heard  of  any  fiatal 
accident,  and  scarcely  of  any  very 
serious  and  lasting  injury  to  a  limb 
in  any  regular  match  at  cricket. 
Bystanders  are  in  more  danger  than 
players.  We  once  did  hit  a  ball, 
grazing  the  temple  of  an  elderly 
gentleman,  at  seyen  yards'  distance, 
with  all  our  might;  but  the  said 
€lderly  gentleman,  if  a  player,  had 
not  been  there. 

Certainly  every  man  who  handles 
«  cricket  ball,  luurd  as  wood,  or  who 
sees  the  yelodty  with  which  it  is 
hit  by  a  Parr  or  bowled  by  a 
Jackson,  would  supi)08e  that  the 
game  must  be  dangerous  indeed. 
But  no  case  of  serious  injury  is 
among  the  records  or  eyen  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Marylebone  Club. 
Eyes  haye  been  lost  at  tennis ;  never 
at  cricket.  The  worst  accidents  we 
have  ever  known  have  been  from 
<x>llision;  when  two  men  rush  for 
the  same  catch,  see  nothing  but  the 
ball,  and  run  fiu»  to  &oe.  The  late 
Mr.  Slade,  the  dentist,  was  obliged 
io  bring  his  own  art  into  requisition, 
and  replace  with  '  hippopotamus ' 
half  a  mouthful  of  teeth  he  had 
ehed  at  Loid's.  With  the  baU, 
seyere  blows  have  been  receiyed, 
but  no  lasting  injuries.  Three  years 
fiinoe  at  Lord's,  we  saw  the  son  of  a 
celebrated  surgeon,  while  standing 
carelessly  by  the  new  catapult,  struc  k 
a  fearful  blow  in  the  nice.  Still, 
though  the  doctors  felt  some  anxiety 
about  the  result,  he  was  himself 
again  in  a  few  weeks.  Old  Boldham 
(he  only  died  in  last  spring,  aged 
ninety-fiye ;  indeed,  the  longevity  of 
the  last  school  of  cricketers  is  very 
femarkable)  had  never  heard  of  any 
serious  casualty  in  a  match.    Mr. 


Budd  said  the  same.  The  only  ru- 
mour of  a  &tal  accident  is  one  we 
heard  of  a  solicitor  at  Romsey,  about 
thirty  years  since,  who  died  of  morti- 
fication, after  a  blow  in  the  stomach. 
A  case  was  reported  in  the  papers 
last  August,  and  we  remember  one 
of  a  man  dying  the  night  after  he 
received  a  blow  on  the  head  (neither 
of  these  were  playing,  only  standing 
by),  about  fifteen  years  ago  at  Mary- 
lebone ;  but  since  .the  said  blows  on 
the  head  did  not  kill  till  after  much 
smoking  and  drinking  had  inters 
vened,  cause  and  effect  are  rather 
questionable.  Equally  questionable 
is  the  case  mentioned  in  Wraxall's 
'  Memoirs :' — 

*  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  soa  o( 
George  II.,  expired  saddenly  in  1751,  at 
Leicester  House,  in  the  arms  of  Desnoy^, 
the  celebrated  dancing  matter — a  man  ot 
much  note  and  rather  a  useful  man  about 
the  court  in  those  days.  His  end  wa^ 
caused  by  an  internal  abscess  that  had 
long  been  forming  in  consequence  of  a  blovr 
^rhich  he  receiTed  in  the  side  from  a  cricket 
ball  while  he  was  engaged  in  playing  at 
that  game  on  the  lawn  at  Cliefden  House, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  wheie  he  then  prin- 
cipally resided.  Death  did  not  take  place, 
however,  till  MTeral  months  after  the 
accident,  when  a  collection  of  matter  burst 
and  instantly  suffocated  him/ 

We  would  explain  to  the  uniniti- 
ated that  players  who  appear  to 
stand  dangerously  near,  sttmd  at  an 
angle  at  which  a  hard  hit  can  rarely 
be  made.  The  man  most  in  danger 
is  the  bowler.  Caldeoourt  once 
told  us  that  he  was  once,  and  only 
once,  frightened  at  a  cricket  baU, 
and  that  was  one  hit  back  to  him, 
when  bowling,  by  that  most  power- 
ful of  hitters,  Mr.  Henry  Eingscote. 
Strange  to  say,  the  same  terror,  by 
the  same  strong  arm,  and  in  the 
same  position,  was  struck  into  the 
heart  of  the  Bey.  Charles  Wordsworth. 
He  just  contriyed  to  shp  aside  from 
a  ball  that  would  haye  cut  him  to 
the  ground.  Lord  Frederick  Beau- 
clerk  was  frightened  by  Hammond 
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in  the  some  vmj ;  and  some  tbTee 
years  fdnce,  at  Lord's,  we  saw  even 
George  Parr  shrink,  terrified,  in- 
stead of  catching  a  powerful  return 
from  the  bat  of  Carpenter. 

Tliis  year  during  *tbe  week'  at 
Gantcrbuiy,  the  ground  being  rough 
and  the  bowling  of  one  gentleman 
furiously  hard,  the  men  were  so 
knocked  about  that  Parr  declared  a 
week  of  such  play  (!)  wonld  put 
«yery  man  of  his  All  England  Eleven 
han  €le  combat.  Carpenter  was  hit 
severely  above  the  left  elbow  while 
batting,  qnite  enongh  to  show  how 
the  balls  flew  aboui  This  year 
there  has  been  more  than  usual  cry 
of  danger ;  till  at  last — at  the  very 
end  of  the  season,  and  as  if  to  give 
the  M.  C.  C.  and  the  Surrey  Clubs  a 
hint  to  consult  about  hand-over^ 
head  throwing,  which  had  become 
the  &shion — John  Lillywhite  no- 
balled  Willsh^,  and  soon  after 
Dean  gave  a  similar  moral  lesson  in 
the  case  of  Atkinson  in  the  great 
single  wicket  match.  Wemayihere- 
fore  sfk, '  What  IS  TO  be  done  about 

THE  BOWUNO  ?' 

This  is  a  question  that  must  arise 
in  the  mind  of  any  thoughtful 
cricketer.  The  dearth  of  bowling  at 
the  present  day  is  distressing.  We 
were  never  more  painfully  reminded 
of  this  than  on  the  Surrey  Ground, 
when  that  club  played  the  North 
of  England,  at  the  beginning  of 
August  With  bad  bowling  there  is 
no  right  place  for  a  fieldsman.  No 
man  can  tell  where  to  stand  when 
the  bowler  does  not  know  how  he  is 
going  to  bowl.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  field  was  placed,  in 
the  popular  phrase,  'all  nohow.' 
There  was  £Eist  bowling,  but  yet  no 
Bhort-filip.  It  was  no  fiault  of  point 
that  he  stood  more  like  cover— no 
&ult  of  cover  that  he  stood  at  a  good 
swiping  distance.  The  field  looked 
ridiculous:  some  of  the  men,  but 
for  their  flannels,  would  hardly  have 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
game,  and  some  one  suggested  they 
were  out  of  the  parish.  Yet  Uiey 
were  good  men  and  true:  no  one 
could  field  better  than  a  young  colt 
named  Jupp,  or  Mr.  Miller,  and 
Griffiths;  and  no  men  knew  better 
where  to  place  themselves. 

Why,  then,  was  this  libel  upon 


all  true  cricket  to  be  seen  with  the 
best  Eleven  of  about  the  best  club  in 
England? 

'  I  have  stood  xmipire,'  said  Tom 
Barker, '  to  more  good  matches  than 
any  man  alive,  b^inning  at  Lord's 
about  forty  years  ago,  uid  I  never 
saw  the  batting  beat  good  bowling 
yet' 

The  truth  is,  bowling  is  one  of 
those  things  that  we  must  have 
good  or  none  at  alL  And  as  to  the 
term  ffood,  the  first  point  is,  that  it 
should  be  straight,  because  then,  as 
old  Lillywhite  used  to  say,  'One 
might  go  by.'  We  well  remember 
a  match  on  Lansdowne,  when  the 
&mou8  Wykehamist  (underhand) 
bowler,  R.  Price,  was  at  his  best- 
not  very  long  after  the  time  that  the 
backers  of  Harrow  were  astounded 
at  seeing  the  same  man,  who  was 
next  day  to  bowl  against  them,  piao- 
tifiing  (it  was  quite  enough  fcH*  Price) 
at  a  single  stump — we  well  remem- 
ber when  the  feunous  Mr.  £.  H.  Budd 
and  Captain  Davidson,  the  neatest 
of  Harrovian  wicket-keepers,  and  a 
good  hitter  too,  after  making  a  ere* 
ditable  stand,  witii  some  liFcly  play, 
against  Price's  bowling,  succumbed 
a  Uttle  sooner  than  expected;  and 
what  they  both  remarked  was  thi»— 
'  We  don't  care  much  about  Price's 
bowling ;  but  the  only  thing  is,  that 
the  first  you  miss  you  must  be  out' 

This,  truly,  is  no  sh'ght  matter  to 
a  batsman.  You  can't  help  caring 
for  a  bowlo:  when  his  bowing,  some- 
what fast  wxthal^  is  of  this  deadly- 
lively  kind. 

'  Stick  them  well  in  to  the  shady 
side  of  the  middle  stump,'  said  one 
of  Price's  school,  '  and  a  man  has 
not  much  elbow-room  to  hit  with.' 

We  could  tell  him,  also,  that  a 
ball  dead  on  the  middle  stump,  like 
an  arrow  coming  straight  to  the 
eye,  is  all  the  more  dax^erous,  be- 
cause difficult  to  see;  whereas  the 
slightest  deviation  affords  you  scxne- 
what  of  a  side  view  (not  foseshorir 
ened),  and  thus  helps  tJie  sight  of 
the  ball. 

Let  it  be  granted,  therefore,  that 
straightness  is  the  first  thing  in 
bowling.  We  admit  that  when 
round-arm  bowling  was  first  intro- 
duced, the  few  straight  balls  endaa- 
.gered  the  wicket,  and  4iie  many  loose 
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bells  went  impmiished.  We  well 
remember  the  time  when  leg-hitting 
was  a  new  invention,  and  when  the 
old  style  of  cutting  would  not  answer 
for  the  off-balls,  and  when  a  '  short- 
leg  '  would  have  nothing  to  do.  Days 
were  those  when  the  bowler  could 
pelt  away  experimentally  at  the 
wicket;  and  we  could  mention  one 
match  when  wides,  then  very  nume- 
rous, and  byes  made  up  no  small 
fgiire  in  the  score. 

But  now  all  is  changed  :  the 
advantage  of  round-arm  bowling  is 
almost  if  not  quite  gone.  There  is 
now  a  hit  for  eveiy  kind  of  devia- 
tion :  it  is  truly  a  case  of  medio  tHtis- 
Mimus  with  a  bowler,  for  he  is  only 
safe  not  to  be  hit  when  he  is,  where 
he  ought  to  be,  dead  upon  the 
wicket.  Now,  s^aightness  being, 
in  the  present  state  of  batting,  utterly 
indispensable  to  make  fielding  any- 
thing better  than  leather-hunting, 
and  to  save  batting  from  being  a 
severe  infliction  boUi  to  wind  and 
limb,  the  question  is  —  How  is 
straight  bowling,  or  bowling  proper, 
with  that  conunand  of  hand  which 
calls  head-work  or  science  intore- 
quisitian — how  is  this  most  likely  to 
be  procured  ?  The  members  of  the 
Surrey  Club  laudably  and  meritori- 
ously are  trying  every  'colt,'  and 
are  offering  a  fair  stage  and  no 
favour  to  every  rising  cricketer. 
The  Surrey  Club  has  brought  for- 
waid  good  hitters  and  fine  fieldsmen — 
we  will  not  say  good  batsmen,  because 
they  have  had  little  bowling  to  call 
good  batting  out;  they  have  had 
little  of  that  persevering  system  of 
attack  which  used  to  compel  nearly 
every  man  to  play  straight,  at  all 
events,  if  he  did  nothing  else.  Still, 
you  cannot  see  such  men  as  Griffiths, 
Hortlock,  or  Sewell,  without  suspect- 
ing that  the  only  quaUties  they  want 
would  have  heen  developed  under  a 
less  lax  and  a  severer  kind  of  bowl- 
ing. How  is  it,  then,  that  all  the 
encouragement  of  the  Surrey  Club 
aforesaid,  has  scarcely  brought  for- 
ward one  first-class  bowler  ? 

We  think  we  can  suggest  an 
answ^.  The  Surrey  Club  may 
&irly  reply,  that  even  the  two  All 
England  Mevens  traversing  from 
north  to  south  have  neither  of  them 
zeoruited  their  side  with  a  veritable 


1x>wler  for  these  last  four  years ;  so, 
it  is  almost  more  than  you  can  ex- 
pect of  the  SiuTcy  Club  to  have 
monopolized  a  whole  bowler  to  their 
own  share. 

Now  this  is  a  very  reasonable 
answer — That  a  perfect  bowler,  like 
a  perfect  orator,  is  the  creation  of  a 
happy  generation,  and  not  to  be 
found  even  in  every  county. 

But,  let  us  go  one  step  further : 
Why  is  a  bowler  so  rare,  when  bats- 
men are  so  numerous?  Why  aro 
they  even  scarcer  than  respectable 
wicket-keepers,  whose  hand  and  eyo 
exemplify  a  combination  hard,  in- 
deed, to  find  togetlier? 

The  answer  is.  Because  the  stylo 
and  form  of  modem  bowling  is  so 
lumatural— 80  inconsistent  with  the 
easy  and  the  ordinary  play  of  the 
arm  and  muscles,  depending  on  an 
extension  of  arm  and  leverage,  so 
fruitful  in  deviation — that  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  is  so  constituted 
as  to  have  any  control  over  his  hand 
with  so  loose  a  delivery.  Nature 
has  made  the  arm  to  work  one  way, 
and  you  tzy  to  make  it  work  another. 
Keep  your  hand  low  and  near  your 
side,  as  in  the  old  style,  and  your 
muscles  play  true  and  easily ;  raise 
your  hand  above  your  head,  as  Will- 
sher  does,  and  as  old  Lilly  used  to 
do  when  he  was  deadly  accurate, 
and  the  muscles  here  also  have  some 
degree  of  satisfaction :  but  try  to  use 
the  arm  between  these  two  points  of 
elevation,  and  you  feel  your  disad- 
vantage at  once. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  there  have 
been  one  or  two  men  in  ten  years 
who  could  thus  use  their  arm,  and 
bring  round-aim  bowling  to  perfec- 
tion: for  how  very  few  these  men 
have  been!  and  of  these  few  only 
read  the  history,  and  the  secret  of 
the  scarcity  of  bowlers  will  seem 
plainer  still.  Of  all  round-arm  bowl- 
ers, the  most  accurate  was  the  most 
unfiur — that  is,  the  highest — the 
least  like  the  style  of  bowling  desir- 
able to  be  encouraged.  Most  truly 
did  Caldecourt  say  of  Lillywhite— 
'  It  is  only  when  you  let  Lally  bowl 
as  high  as  he  likes  that  he  beats  all 
that  ever  did  bowl.  His  hand  is 
often  so  high  that  it  is  only  because 
he  happens  to  be  a  very  short  man 
that  the  height  escapes  notice.    Let 
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a  tall  man  raise  his  band  lilco  Lilly- 
white,  and  he  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  a  day/ 

Add  to  this,  Lillywhite  had  that 
peculiarity'  of  cont'oniiation  tliat  Iiis 
tlurowinp:,  as  from  long-tiehl,  and 
his  bowlinf^  when  at  the  wii'ket,  it 
has  been  observed,  were  very  nnu-h 
alike.  From  all  which  we  inter  that 
the  case  of  I^illy white  ])roveh  little 
indeed  as  to  the  jmicticability  of  land- 
ing many  round-arm  bowkrs. 

Tom  Barker  sagaciously  remarked, 
that  even  if  we  have  seen  go(xi 
round -arm  bowlers,  the  present  race 
of  cricketers  are  too  apt  to  forget 
that  Lillywhite,  Broadbridgo,  Col> 
bett,  Ilillyer,  and  others,  began  as 
"underhand  bowlers  first,  antl  raised 
their  hand  wider  and  wider  by  de- 
grees. It  may  be  that  even  they 
would  have  been  spoilt  had  they 
tried  as  men  try  now,  nothing  but 
the  round-arm  bowling  from  the 
beginning. 

Wo  are  well  aware  that  it  has 
been  very  properly  suggested  that 
by  the  AH  England  matches  the 
best  bowlers  are  overworked,  and  a 
formal  and  mechanical  style  results, 
without  the  spice  and  the  liveliness 
of  first-rate  bowling. 

True ;  but  this  does  not  meet  the 
present  question.  We  are  not  speak- 
ing here  about  the  good  bowlers  who 
become  indifferent— we  are  simply 
inquiring  why  so  very  few  bowlers 
out  of  the  thousands  who  play 
cricket  over  were  good. 

Take  the  case  of  penmanship. 
Suppose  that  the  fashion  were  to 
write  with  our  toes  instead  of  with 
our  fingers,  we  should  be  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  failures,  even  although 
some  men  with  their  toes  have  writ- 
ten* very  well.  The  absurdity  of  ex- 
pecting either  power  or  accuracy 
from  an  extended  arm  seems  almost 
as  transparent  to  any  man  of  common 
sense. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ? 

That  something  must  be  done  is 
very  plain.  Underhand  bowling, 
called  by  the  name  of  Slows,  appears 
in  every  match,  and  generally  very 
bad  underhand  bowling  it  is.  For 
ihe  most  part  it  succeeds,  if  at  all, 
because  bowling  that  is  bad  is  al- 
ways apt  to  betray  a  man  into  bat- 
ting that  is  worse ;  or  we  may  say 


it  su(\^0(^ls,  l>ecause  the  round-ann 
lK)wliii^  of  the  side  is  sure  to  go  for 
runs,  and  a  httio  childish  bowling, 
hke  an  occasional  full- toss  or  sneak 
{L*<  of  yore,  would  |KJssibIy  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  luck  or  misad- 
venture. 

Nearly  all  the  pr&sent  underhand 
bowlers  pretend  to  what  they  never 
originally  learnt  to  do.  ]Mr.  V.  Wal- 
ker was  long  considered  the  best; 
but  that  gentleman  adopted  the 
siime  stylo  from  the  first  in  a 
business-like  way.  Tinlcy,  perhaps, 
comes  next.  He  also  has  had  much 
practice ;  but  we  rather  think  that, 
like  Parr,  he  took  it  up  as  by  a 
hint  from  the  success  of  Clarke, 
and  has  not  tlie  advantage  of  being 
thoroughbred. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Grace  at  Canterbui-y 
with  his  imderhand  bowling  had 
his  name  in  the  way-bill  for  every 
wicket;  yet  even  witli  him  the 
round-arm  bowling  had  been  the 
nde,  the  imderhand  a  late  excep- 
tion, and  in  the  same  innings  he 
used  both. 

Now,  as  to  Clarke,  his  was  nothing 
more  than  a  good  sample  of  that 
underliand  bowhng  which,  as  with 
Mr.  E.  H.  Budd,  Lambert,  Ashby, 
and  Warsop  of  Nottingham,  was  tlie 
only  bowling  when  he  first  began. 
Many  persons  have  wondered  that 
Clarke  was  never  known  as  a  bowler 
till  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
The  answer  is,  that  all  his  life  Clarke 
had  l)een  bowling  in  games  of  httle 
note  in  Nottingham  Forest ;  whereas 
in  greater  matches,  as  nothing  but 
round-arm  bowling  was  the  fashion, 
no  one  ever  thought  of  putting  on 
Clarke.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate 
for  Clarke  that  his  art  was  thus  al- 
lowed to  lie  fallow  till  the  old-fa- 
shioned batsmen  hke  old  Shearman 
and  i^ir.  AVard  had  passed  away,  and 
thus  it  came  out  as  a  novelty  to  men 
used  to  the  short-pitehed  and  the 
inaccurate,  of '  no  length  in  particu- 
lar,' which  ever  must  chamcterize 
Uie  round-arm  bowling.  At  first 
Clarke  took  all  the  best  batsmen  in; 
indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  beheved 
by  any  scientific  and  well-grounded 
player  that,  with  men  in  a  Kent 
Eleven,  you  might  see  some  men 
^puzzled  with  balls  pitched  up  al- 
most to  their  crease^  while  some  men 
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were  nmning  in  and  being  bowled 
with  long-Btops.  For  the  first  time 
they  had  encountered  a  man  with 
the  head  to  see  the  weak  point  in 
their  game,  and  with  the  hand  to 
pitch  at  the  very  stump,  and  with 
the  very  leng^  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  have. 

They  encountered  a  little  more 
still.  They  encountered  a  decided 
screw  or  twist— not  the  mere  work- 
ing of  about  an  inch — ^not  the  mere 
appearance  of  a  bias  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  hand — ^when,  affcer  all,  the 
ball  comes  from  the  hand  to  the 
wicket  (barring  a  break  occasion- 
ally, and  altogether  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  bowler)  as  straight  as  an 
arrow. 

We  were  always  of  opinion  that 
the  bias  of  underhand  bowling  was 
far  more  difficult  than  with  round- 
arm.  'The  reason, is,'  said  Tom 
Barker — 'and  if  you  stood  umpire, 
and  were  bound  to  watch  every  ball, 
as  much  as  I  have,  you  would  see  it 
— that  round-arm  bowling  in  com- 
parison hardly  turns  at  all — I  mean 
it  does  not  do  so  regularly — though 
the  ground  helps  sometimes,  and 
there  is,  of  course,  now  and  then  a 
break;  but  generally  it  goes  straight 
from  hand  to  wicket  on  good 
ground.' 

Clarke  could*  put  on  a  decided 
screw,  and  one  to  operate  in  a  small 
compass,  with  a  ball  well  pitched 
up;  and  this  is  more  than  any 
round-arm  bowler  can  do — ^with  any 
certainty  at  least 

As  to  underhand  bowlers,  scarce 
as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  still 
out  of  the  few  we  have  known  we 
have  seen  some  worth  trying  in  any 
Eleven  —  and  what  if,  now  that 
cricketers,  once  reckoned  by  tens, 
are  reckoned  by  hundreds,  or  rather 
thousands — ^what  if  the  many  who 
have  been  poor  round-arm  bowlers  at 
best,  and  tiie  many  more  who  have 
no  sooner  tried  to  use  their  arm  in 
this  imnatuial  fSDhshion,  than  they 
have  given  it  up  in  despair — what  if 
they  had  all  thrown  their  energies 
into  anything  as  easy  and  natural  as 
underhand  bowling,  do  we  suppose 
we  should  not  have  had  some  very 
pretty  varieties? 

Yes — it  was  only  lately  mentioned 
to  us  that  Mr.  Ward  declared^  that 


at  the  time  the  new  sfyle  of  bowling 
came  up  there  was  no  occasion  for 
this  innovation.  He  said  he  had 
played  in  the  country  with  bowlers, 
unknown  to  fame,  fax  more  difficult 
to  play  than  any  at  Lord's ;  only  the 
M.  C.  C.  at  that  day  was  not  as- 
ready  to  bring  forward  new  men 
when  the  old  were  hit  out  of  the 
field.  We  believe  at  this  moment 
in  the  Hampshire  villages  you  might 
find  imderhand  bowlers  tiiat  would 
astonish  the  M.  C.  C. 

We  are  £»  from  maintaining  that 
very  fine  and  efiiective  bowlers  under 
any  system  would  be  common ;  but 
they  might  seem  common  indeed, 
compared  with  the  dearth  at  the 
present  day.  Why,  how  many  good 
bowlers  can  you  pretend  to  set  down 
to  every  thousand  batsmen?  Scarcely 
five  on  the  whole  average  of  Eng- 
land. 

As  to  underhand  bowling,  those 
who  make  light  of  it,  and  say  they 
can  hit  it,  must  remember— first, 
that  they  can  hit  the  round-arm. 
bowling  too :  men  like  Carpenter  and 
Daft  are  rarely  out  but  by  accident, 
that  is,  'the  chances  of  the  game,' 
and  few  games  of  skill  have  more 
chances;  and  secondly,  are  they 
sure  that  they  know  what  a  prac- 
tised underhand  bowler  can  do  V  It 
is  true  there  was  only  one,  David 
Harris,  who  could  deliver  the  ball 
high  as  his  arm-pit;  but  Fennex 
had  a  deUvery  of  tne  same  high  and 
effective  kind,  though  not  so  good  & 
bowler;  and  these  two  could  be  se- 
lected, it  must  be  remembered,  frouL 
a  very  limited  number  of  players. 
Our  belief  is,  that  a  kind  of  wide- 
arm  or  low  round-arm  would,  if  un- 
derhand were  common,  naturally  re- 
sult, and  that,  too,  much  more  fre- 
quently than  where,  on  the  principle 
of  'trying  to  run  before  you  can 
walk,'  youths  rush  at  once  with  all 
the  disadvantages  of  an  extended, 
arm. 

Again,  with  imderhand  you  may 
have  any  degree  of  spin  off  the- 
ground — and  spin  is  tne  very  life 
and  soul  of  bowling,  though  rather 
rare  with  the  round-arm,  and  always 
most  rare  as  the  hand  is  high,  and 
the  delivery  like  a  throw.  And  as 
to  hitting  it,  take  away  the  cuts  and. 
the  leg  hits  made   or  attempted 
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every  over  with  the  ronnd-arm,  and 
yon  ootQd  afford  straight  drives, 
which  good  fieldsmen  can  generally 
cover. 

Wonld  it  he  no  improvement  that 
pads  should  hecome  rather  rarer, 
and  men  shonid  talk  less  about  the 
ground  and  more  about  the  bowling 
than  they  now  do  ?  The  Gentlemen 
can  make  at  least  a  good  game 
against  the  Players  on  good  ground 
like  the  Oval:  but  at  Lord's,  the 
roughness  of  the  ground  makes  their 
inferiority  as  to  bowling  more  telling 
by  far.  When  a  man  is  afraid  of 
having  the  ball  in  his  face,  there  is 
an  end  of  scientific  play. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  bowl- 
ing cannot  improve  without  the 
batting  improving  too;  and  good 
bowlers  ever  will  '  teach  their  ene- 
mies how  to  conquer.'  But  if  so,  an 
inch  or  two  might  be  added  to  the 
width  of  the  stumps:  this  would 
cause  wide  balls  still  to  be  played, 
and  the  game  never  looks  so  lively 
as  when  few  balls  pass  loosely  into 
the  hands  of  the  longHstop. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
original  intention  of  the  round-arm 
was  to  &cilitate  good  lengths  and 
rising  balls,  the  calculation  being, 
'  Never  mind  a  few  loose  balls,  for 
few  men  can  hit  them.'  But  now  all 
is  changed:  the  loose  balls  can  be 
hit,  and  you  had  better  bowl  any- 
thing than  balls  that  would  not  hit 
the  wicket.  We  could  name  some  of 
the  best  judges  of  the  present  day 
who  believe  that  such  underhand 
bowlers  as  they  could  mention  would 
do  good  service  in  a  first-rate  match ; 
and  if  so,  what  might  we  not  expect 
if  no  one  practised  any  other  style  ? 
Why,  almost  every  cricketer  would 
then  be  more  or  less  a  bowler,  where 
the  action  were  so  easy  and  natural ; 
and  men  of  strong  frsune,  and  of  all 
the  set  rigidity  of  figure  and  untiring 
action  that  marks  tilie  working  man 
as  a  kind  of  machine  in  whatever  he 
makes  his  daily  work,  thus  would 
make  a  professional  no  easy  cus- 
tomer at  the  wicket  We  remember 
two  millers  taught  by  the  late  Sir 
W.  Dixie  to  bowl :  they  bowled  like 
two  catapults,  the  arms  of  each 
working  with  one  constant  and  un- 
swerving swing,  like  the  shaft  of  a 
windmill,  from  the  first  boll  to  the 


last,  and  they  beat  the  Leicester 
Club  with  their  round-arm  bowting 
and  alL  We  have  lately  heard  from 
a  friend,  that  he  has  been  surprised 
by  many  such  bowlers  among  the 
rustics  in  Hampshire. 

All  this  we  say  on  a  xjresumption 
that  the  game  cannot  remain  as  it  is. 
No  one  can  say  that  the  batting  is 
too  good  for  the  bowling,  when  the 
bowHng  deserves  the  name ;  for  good 
bowling  is  not  hit  now,  any  more 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  We 
ought  rather  to  say  good  batsmen 
are  multiplied  much  faster  than 
good  bowlers ;  indeed,  so  scarce  are 
bowlers,  that  the  best  are  over- 
worked and  used  up  before  half  the 
season  is  past— some  half  a  dozen 
men  doing  almost  all  the  work  in 
all  the  first-class  matohes  that  are 
played  in  England.  And  we  em- 
phatically maintain  that  scarce  must 
bowlers  ever  be,  while  Ihe  style  is 
such  as  to  defy  and  daunt  the  efforts 
of  any  man  who  uses  his  muscles  as 
nature  intended. 

As  to  veritable  'slows* — ^that  is, 
balls  tossed  up  in  the  air,  and  hardly 
reaching  the  long-stop — these  are 
childish  and  absurd.  If  these  were 
general,  no  full-grown  men  would 
care  to  play  such  kind  of  cricket 
This  is  not  imitating  Clarke.  Clarke 
won  by  his  pitoh,  and  not  by  his 
pace — ^by  his  head  as  well  as  by  his 
hand.  Efficiency  never  will  be  found 
in  the  direction  of  bowling  tediously 
slow.  No.  Clarke  very  proi)erly  re- 
membered that  'it  wants  a  certain 
amount  of  pace  to  make  a  good 
length-ball,  with  proper  rise  and 
twist'  Neither  will  much  be  done 
by  that  degree  of  speed  which,  like 
Brown's  (of  Brighton),  annihitates 
all  bias,  and  makes  runs  without 
hitting.  We  would  rather  encourage 
players  to  try  what  they  can  do  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  pace,  available 
for  all  grounds  and  weather.  As  to 
"pace,  Qxe  pace  of  Wiaden  is  fi&st 
enough,  and  almost  too  &8t,  for  any- 
thing that  depends  on  bias  as  well 
as  on  precision.  The  saying  used  to 
be,  '  If  a  man  cannot  attack  any  one 
of  the  three  stumps  separately  he  can- 
not bowl.'  We  may  assert,  unless  a 
man  can  bowl  almost  as  straight  as 
at  a  single  stump,  he  cannot  venturo 
to  bowl  the  best  of  lengths.    Old 
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lillprhite  vould  pitch  tip  to  the 
last  inch  he  dared  to  pitch :  Clarke 
would  do  the  same,  more  confldeiitly 
still.  Now  these  two  men  howled 
lengths.  What  Clarke  always  main- 
tained was,  that  the  worst  length 
hall  was  a  short  one:  even  if  you 
pitch  it  straight,  yon  are  never  sure 
it  will  not  work  away  from  the 
wicket ;  hut,  ahove  all,  the  batsman 
conld  do  what  he  likes  with  it,  so  long 
is  the  sight  you  give  him.  '  Mind, 
Daniel,'  he  said  to  Day,  '  you  never 
let  them  play  you  back.'  But  why 
have  we  now  nearly  all  back  play  ? 
Because  balls  pitched  as  &r  as  to 
compel  forward  play  are  almost  sure 
to  be  hit  if  not  straight ;  and  the 
round-arm  bowling  has  resulted  in 
this,  it  is  neither  well-pitched  nor  on 
the  wicket. 

Nothing  hut  the  chances  of  the 
game  and  rough  ground  limits  the 
score.  The  excellent  conditicm  of  the 
Surrey  Ground  will  do  more  to  open 
men's  eyes  to  the  present  dead  lock 
as  regards  bowling,  than  anything 
else  tiiose  most  z^ous  and  enter- 
prising cricketers  will  ever  do.  No 
one  but  a  really  good  bowler  will 
show  to  advantage  on  the  Surrey 
Ground. 

But  soon  the  question  of  what  is 
and  what  is  not  to  be  no-balled  will 
be  debated.    Our  advice  is  this : — 

Lirr  us  insist  on  a  low  deuveby, 

AND  TAKB  TH£  CONSEQUENCES. 

What  these  consequences  will  be 
we  think  we  can  foresee— more  and 
more  underhand  in  our  matches  and 
eventually  two  or  three  more  inches 
to  the  stumps.  Things  cannot  re- 
main as  they  are.  The  ten-ton 
rollers  have  shown  what  the  bowling 
is  worth  when  not  &voured  by  the 
ground.  Sdentifio  fielding  is  re- 
duced to  leather-hunting,  and  '  the 
force  of  padding  can  no  farther 
go,'  and  still  the  batting  keeps 
a  head,  however  rough  the  play. 
Things  being  now  at  their  worst, 

now  is  the  time  to  mend. 

«  41  «  *  • 

That  '  all  work  and  no  play 
mokes  Jack  a  dull  boy,'  is  one  of 
the  many  old  proverbs  of  which 
modem  science  is  doily  showing  the 
why  and  the  wherefore.  '  It  is  only 
recently,'    said   Lord    Palmerston, 


'  that  the  world  has  become  aware 
that  a  vitiated  atmosphere  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  bills  of  mor- 
tali^.'  It  is  only  recently  that 
those  who  'mimster  to  the  mind 
diseased '  have  learnt  that,  as  Robert 
Southey  wame  1  his  son,  '  a  broken 
limb  is  not  half  so  bad  a  thing  as  a 
shattered  nervous  system.'  Still 
less  has  it  been  understood  that 
this  delicate  complexity  of  fibres,  by 
which  the  body  can  mysteriously 
send  gloomy  telegrams  to  the  brain» 
and  the  brain  send  beck  electric 
shocks  and  most  effective  knock- 
down blows  to  the  body,  has  any 
right  to  feel  aggrieved  simply  be- 
cause the  head,  say  of  a  city  man,  is 
turned  into  a  busy  office  for  some 
five  hundred  thoughts  a  day,  all  of 
the  same  monotonous  hue  and  com- 
plexion, to  bustle  in  and  out  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  five. 

But  deeply  aggrieved  the  said 
nervous  system  does  feel  after  a 
time.  We  have  heard  vulgarly  of 
men  being  inwardly  fretted  to  fiddle- 
stiings,  and  having  no  more  com- 
mand over  their  angry  words  and 
harsh  replies  than  a  barrel-organ 
has  over  the  tunes  it  shall  play. 
Certain  it  is  that  by  the  intensity  of 
business  many  a  man's  sensibilities 
are  pared  to  the  very  quick,  and  his 
heart,  like  the  dial  of  the  central 
telegraph,  is  framed  to  respond  to  a 
thousand  calls.  A  savage  will  hear, 
unmoved,  that  his  doom  is  death; 
the  city  man  pales  and  trembles  at 
the  postman's  knock. 

Let  us  follow  and  observe  one  of 
these  good  men  thus  living  at 
'^gony  Point'  What  a  mercy 
when  he  has  returned  to  his  '  happy 
home'  at  Ckpham  or  at  Eew!  not 
quite  so  happy  always,  for  the  some 
chords  throb  and  vibrate  long  after 
the  motive  power  has  ceased  to 
twitch  them.  Then  we  alter  our 
phrase  and  say,  '  What  a  mercy 
when  be  is  in  bed  and  asleep!' 
'To  sleep?  perchance  to  dream,' 
and  to  have  an  unruly  &mily  of 
shares,  mines,  'sols,  and  eveiy  quo- 
tation on  the  'Change-list  racing  up 
and  down  the  stairs  of  his  mind  all 
night  long.  Besides,  if  he  does 
sleep  perchance  by  night,  that  is 
not  quite  enough :  how  shall  he  throw 
off  the  painful  load  by  day  ?    How 
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*  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  ilio  l>rain, 
And,  wilh  some  s\vi*et  oblivious  aiiri-lote. 
Cleanse  the  t'oiil  bosom  of  tb.it  j>eriiou>  stuH 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?' 

Hurrah!  dcliphtful!  See  tbrro, 
behind  that  mass  of  rock,  knee-deep 
in  Cording's  patent,  and  the  gurg- 
ling stream — (luantum  tun  tat  us  ah 
illo,  our  worthy  friend  of  Thread- 
needle  Street.  It's  no  use  shouting : 
the  roar  of  that  mountain  stream 
— he  ia  whipping  away  under  the 
waterfall — has  filled  his  ear.  It's 
no  use  waving  or  signaUing:  ho 
fsees  nothing  but  the  eddies  and  his 
salmon-fly.  Look!  see  how  ho 
whirls,  with  a  will,  an  aerial  circle  of 
pilk  and  hair  around  his  head, 
witliin  which  magic  sphere  none  of 
the  old  city  phantoms  has  power  to 
enter.  There's  true  diversion  for 
his  anxious  thoughts!  There  ho 
enjoys  dreams  at  noon-day,  and 
hears  no  more  the  distracting  buzz 
in  his  beehive  temples.  There,  too, 
bo  sure,  nature's  own  counter-irri- 
tant is  set  up ;  a  new  electric  current 
is  fast  recharging  the  exhausted 
battery  of  his  hard-used  brain,  and 
our  friend  will  return  in  six  weeks' 
time  so  bold  and  lion-hearted  that 
he  may  actually  hear  of  a  fall  of  an 
eighth  per  cent  without  a  twitch  of 
his  facial  angles. 

One  day  tliis  summer  we  were 
hurrying  westward  in  the  afternoon, 
when  one  of  these  busy  gentlemen 
rushed  by  us,  with  four  or  five 
others  at  his  heels,  making  a  kind 
of  race  for  the  identical  cab  to  which 
we  were  leisurely  proceeding,  and, 
as  it  happened,  for  the  very  same 
'  fare. '  *  Where  to,  gentlemen  ?' 
said  the  driver  to  the  two  insides. 

*  To  Lord's,  like  fury,*  was  the  curt 
reply,  and  off  went  the  Hansom, 
with  a  flip  under  the  flank  to  start 
with. 

We  are  now  at  Lord's.  The 
match  is  the  All  England  Eleven 
versus  the  United  All  England 
Eleven — ^very  hke  the  'four-and- 
ninepenny    hat    shop*    verstis   the 

*  true   original  four-and-ninepenny 


hat  sh(^p,'  wliich,  after  months  of 
recriminating  abuse  to  attract  par- 
tisans tor  each  party,  proved  lx)th 
to  l)clong  to  the  same  smart  Bamiun 
of  a  man. 

How  crowdexl  is  the  field !  You 
can  hardly  find  standing  room. 
The  ring  is  three  or  four  deep  all 
round  the  ground;  four  or  five 
thousand  men  are  there,  each  man's 
visual  rays  converging  as  intently 
as  at  Epsom  or  at  Ascot  to  one 
single  point ;  and  there  they  stand, 
and  have  been  standing,  many  of 
them  three  or  four  hours  without 
moving,  every  man  with  mind  ab- 
stracted, as  in  sleep,  from  all 
business  cares,  and  with  a  stream  of 
thought  wholly  new,  and  a  health- 
fal  vital  current  passing  through 
the  brain. 

A  pack  of  hounds  is  a  blessing  to 
a  county.  The  music  of  the  pack 
sends  a  joyous  thrill  through  hun- 
dreds who  never  ride  to  hounds. 
Off  goes  the  doctor,  down  the  lane, 
and  overtakes  the  parson  on  liis 
cob.  The  blacksmith  has  dropped 
his  hammer  to  climb  the  nearest 
hill;  and,  as  we  once  knew,  the 
squire's  wife  leaves  the  delinquent 
Abigail  half  discharged  to  catch  a 
sight  of  the  dogs,  and  it  is  half  an 
hour  before  she  comes,  breathless, 
back  to  her  kitchen  to  settle  with 
the  saucy  delighter  in  perquisites  all 
alx)ut   the    legitimate    warning    of 

*  this  day  month.'  But  a  hunt  is 
nothing  to  a  cricket  match,  as  re- 
gards the  thousands  entertained  and 

*  ripping  up  the  sleeve  of  care.'  At 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  or  Shef- 
field, a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
has  been  at  *  the  gate '  taken  in  six- 
pences, threepences,  and  pennies, 
and  representing  nine  or  ten  thou- 
sand eager  spectators  of  the  strife. 

But  to  return  to  the  All  England 
match,  the  United  did  their  best, 
played  well,  and  up-hill  game, 
brought  round  tlie  bets  from  four 
to  one  against  them  to  three  to  two 
in  their  favour ;  but  still— no,  they 
could  not. 
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IN  THE  *  TIMES.' 

MAERIEDI  mftniedl  and  not  to  me ! 
Is  it  a  dream,  or  can  it  be 
That  the  final  yow  is  plighted  ? 
Is  there  no  chanoe  of  error  here 
In  the  cniel  lines  traced  &ir  and  clear 
By  which  my  hope  is  blighted  ? 

She  a  bride  in  her  silk  and  laoe, 

With  a  girlish  blush  on  her  downcast  face  ; 

Did  her  accents  never  &lter. 
As  in  her  snowy  robes  she  stood. 
In  the  bloom  of  her  early  womanhood. 

Before  the  holy  altar? 

Did  never  a  thought  of  bygone  tunes 
Come  with  the  sound  of  the  wedding  chimes 

As  she  set  her  foot  in  the  carriage  ? 
Did  she  think  of  one  who  was  &r  away. 
And  wonder  inly  what  he  would  say 

When  the '  Tunes '  announced  her  marriage  ? 

Did  she  think  of  hours  of  twilight  gloom 
In  the  window  seat  of  an  antique  room. 

When  her  words  were  murmured  fiuntly  ? 
When  from  their  frames  of  tarnished  gold 
The  fiEUuily  portraits,  grave  and  old. 

Looked  down  on  us  so  quaintly? 

Did  she  think ^but  what  are  her  thoughts  to  mc  ?  j 

How  can  the  bride  of  another  be  ' 

Mine,  even  in  dreams  to  cherish  ?  | 

Even  the  past  is  no  longer  mine. 
It  must  go  with  the  hope  I  here  resign. 

So— let  her  memory  perish ! 

And  yet,  lost  love,  for  the  broken  vow,  j 

And  all  the  woe  thou  hast  cost  me  now, 

I  hold  thee  freely  pardoned. 
A  noble  lord  for  thy  future  spouse  I 

Made  thee  oblivious  of  former  vows — 

Thy  fresh  young  heart  was  hardened. 

Maidens  of  England ! — ^bought  and  sold 
For  the  pride  of  place  and  &e  pride  of  gold, 

While  the  heavens  look  on  and  wonder — 
Think  of  the  barren  and  wasted  lives, 
The  ill-matched  minds  of  men  and  wives 

Man  may  not  put  asunder. 

Married!  married!  and  not  to  me! 
Is  it  a  dream,  or  can  it  be 

Thi^t  the  tie  is  bound  for  ever  ? 
Back  to  the  gay  world's  busy  mart 
I  go  with  a  void  in  my  aching  heart. 

But  love  shall  fill  it— never  I 
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SALMON  FISHING 

BY  ni:t  axd  Rod  on  tiii:  rivki:  tay. 


LOED  BACON  hath  qnaintly  mid 
allitonitively  r(»coiiimeii<kHl  his 
sage  essays,  as  '  coming  homo  to 
men'fi  business  and  lK)soms:'  the 
consideration  of  the  caj)tiire  of  sal- 
mon recommendeth  ifst  //,  as  coming 
homo  to  a  nation's  duties  and  din- 
ners. 

To  give  the  Londoner  a  clear  idea 
of  the  means  by  wliich  ho  gets  his 
daily  supi)lies  of  this  regal  fish,  it 
will  Ik?  sufficient  to  sum  shortly  an 
account  of  the  rights,  mode  of  iish- 
ing,  and  transmission  of  fish  from 
the  Tay,  this  being  the  largest  and 
most  productive  river  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Tay,  from  Loch  Tay  to  Dundee, 
runs  a  course  of  above  seventy 
miles ;  but  the  chief  netting  stations 
are  all  below  tide-flow,  the  high- 
rentod  fisliings  being,  as  a  rule, 
between  the  towns  of  Perth  and 
Newburgh,  a  distance  of  some 
twelve  miles,  and  within  that  limit 
the  great  bulk  of  the  salmon  are 
taken. 

Not  very  many  years  ago,  the 
benefit  of  salmon  fishing  was  chiefly 
local,  as  fish  could  not  then  be  sent 
fresh  to  distant  markets.  They 
were  cooked,  pickled,  and  packed  in 
kits,  or  sent  off  fresh,  bound  up  in 
damp  grass.  So  little  did  demand 
then  answer  supplies,  that  the  com- 
mon price  was  is.  each,  over  head, 
for  gnlse,  and  2s.  6rf.  for  sahnon ; 
the  same  fish  now  often  bringing  as 
much  per  pound.  The  fishermen 
had  sahnon  at  discretion,  while  the 
fiarm-servants  near  the  river  consi- 
dered it  a  hardship  that  they  were 
obliged  to  eat  the  finest  sakaon  as 
part  of  their  otherwise  primitive 
rations. 

Suddenly  and  effectually  all  this 
was  changed.  The  method  of  pack- 
ing the  fish  in  ice  was  discovered ; 
and  the  value  of  fishings  rose  to  a 
high  figure;  by -and -by  followed 
rapid  and  regular  steam-iwwer  by 
sea  and  land.  All  these  accessories  now 
render  a  fishing  on  the  Tay  nearly  as 
valuable  as  if  it  were  on  the  Thames, 
wliile  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns 


throughout  the  kinplom  get  their 
supplies  from  the  ice-boxes  in  per- 
fect condition  for  table,  and  as  cheap 
as  at  the  rivor  bank. 

The  rights  of  salmon-fishing  are 
held  direct  from  the  crown,  such 
privileges  being  of  old  date  in  the 
records  of  this  country:  and  are 
fon(*ed  with  every  security,  and  well 
defined.  Yet,  valuable  and  strictly 
securcHl  although  they  be,  salmon- 
fishings  have  a  cloudy  side,  like 
other  things.  They  are  liable  to  be 
detoriorated  by  changes  in  the  river 
currents  and  deposits,  over-fishing 
by  neighlx)uring  stations,  &c.,  so 
that  cautious  and  quiet-loving  people 
might  demur  at  buying  such  pro- 
perty at  twenty  years'  purchase, 
and  prefer  (with  Charles  Lamb) 
the  sweet  security  of  the  Three  per 
Cents. 

Ij7i  revanche,  fishings  may  and  do 
increase  in  value.  Moreover,  the 
late  wise  arrangement  of  Parhament 
for  regulating  the  working  of  fish- 
ings, and  careful  supervision  of  the 
breeding-grounds,  together  with  in- 
creased attention  to  artificial  rearing 
(of  which  more  hereafter) — all  these 
causes  combined  may  bring  some  of 
the  fishing  stations  to  an  almost 
fabulous  value. 

In  confirmation  of  the  alteration 
for  good  or  evil  in  many  fishings, 
we  shall  take  four  instances,  out  of 
many,  marking  the  difference  of  rent 
betwixt  the  years  1828-9  ^^^  ^^ 
present  year,  1862. 

Fall  in  Rent  of  Fismsas. 

Years.  Year. 

1828-9.  1862. 

£910     Lord  Kinnonl,  now    £100 
525     Lord  Mansfield,  now      170 

Rise  in  Rent  of  Fisuinos. 
£70     Lord  Zetland,  now     £368 
485     Lord  Wemyss,  now  2,285  10s. 

These  are  about  the  most  marked 
instances,  but  are  fiir  &om  excep- 
tional. 

At  present  the  total  rental  of  tiie 
Tayfifihings  is  about  14,000/.;  this 
season  it  was  14,080^  1 2s. ;  and  for 
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some  years  post  has  laoged  pietiy 
near  iliat  snm.  The  Talue  of  indi- 
Tidnal  fishings  yaries  from  52.  to 
3,000?. 

The  fishings  are  nsoally  let  from 
year  to  year,  and,  in  some  instances, 
on  short  leases.  All  expenses — 
boats,  nets,  and  working — paid  by 
the  tenants,  such  expenses  being 
estimated  to  be  about  eqnal  to  the 
rent  paid:  so  that,  taking  the  Tay 
rental  at  14,000/.,  and  exx)enses  at 
the  same  snm,  the  tenants  must 
haye  a8,oooZ.  yalue  in  fish  before 
they  begin  to  draw  profit  Net  fish- 
ing opens  on  ist  February  each 
year,  closing  on  a  6th  August ;  rod 
fishing  is  allowed  for  a  month 
longer. 

The  method  of  fishing  is  yery 
simpla  The  net  is  piled  up  on  the 
stem  of  the  cobble,  a  towmg-rope 
attached  is  held  on  land  by  a  fisher- 
man, the  boat  is  rowed  out  into  tiie 
liyer,  dropping  the  net  as  it  goes; 
then  it  makes  a  circle  with  the 
stream,  and  towards  the  hauling  or 
landing  place,  deliyering  the  rope 
attached  to  the  net,  the  first  fisher- 
man meanwhile  bringing  along  the 
tow-rope  attacheid  to  the  other  end ; 
the  net  is  then  drawn  in  by  hand 
and  windlass,  the  fish  enclosed 
knocked  on  the  head,  and  put  away ; 
this  process  being  repeated  oyer  and 
oyer  at  all  the  stations  so  long  as 
tide  suits,  or  fish  are  on  the  run. 

The  fifiii  taken  are  carried  by  boat 
to  Perth,  and  there  packed  up  in 
boxes  witii  ice,  and  at  once  sent  off  to 
market;  the  salmon  caught  through 
the  night  and  forenoon  are  in  we 
London  fishmongers'  shops  before 
breakfJEust  next  morning. 

In  early  spring  a  limited  supply 
is  got,  but  of  the  finest  fish— all  ad- 
mon— which  bring  high  prices.  By- 
and-by  fish  get  more  plentifal;  then 
come  the  grOse  in  June  and  July ;  and 
lastly,  the  heayy  takes  of  grilse  and 
salmon  combined :  all  by  this  time 
are  pushing  forward  to  the  upper 
waters  by  their  spawning  instincte. 
In  the  midst  of  this  plenty  the  fish- 
ing closes,  many  sahnon  being  now 
foil  of  spawn,  and  all  more  or  less 
deteriorated  in  quaUiy. 
n  In  a  limited  paper  little  can  be 
said  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
salmon ;  but  in  a  rhum^  of  the  Tay 


fishery,  the  &mou8  hatching-ponds 
demand  notice. 

These  ponds  were  constructed  in 
1853,  at  a  cost  of  about  600/.,  and 
are  by  the'  riyer  side,  a  few  miles 
aboye  Perth.  '  On  Noyember  of  that 
year  salmon  were  taken  by  net  from 
the  riyer,  nult  and  roe  gently  pressed 
from  the  liying  fish  into  buckets, 
and  the  fish  set  at  liberty.  The 
spawn  was  then  deposited  below 
water,  amongst  the  stones  and  grar 
yel  of  the  hatching  boxes.  In  Much 
following  the  hatching  b^gan,  laS 
days  from  the  first  deposit,  and  98 
days  from  the  last  Tne  fish  were 
all  parrs  (settling  for  eyer  the  mudi- 
debated  question  of  parr  being  young 
sahnon  or  not).  By  the  19th  of  May 
they  had  taken  on  the  silyery  ooyer- 
ing,  and  become  smolts.  Thecduioes 
of  the  pond  were  drawn,  but  they 
showed  no  anxiely  to  moye  till  the 
24th  of  the  month,  and  then  left 
gradually  in  shoals.  These  experi- 
ments haye  been  repeated  eyery 
year,  with  perfect  success. 

Many  of  these  smolts  were  marked 
(by  the  cutting  off  of  the  dorsal  fin, 
and  otherwise)  before  leaying  the 
ponds ;  and  seyeral  of  these  marked 
fish  haye  been  taken  on  their  return 
from  the  sea,  in  periods  of  from  six 
to  eight  weeks,  by  this  time  grown, 
from  less  than  an  ounce  weight,  to 
respectable  grilse,  three,  four,  and 
fiye  pounds. 

Equally  carefrd  marking  has  been 
used  with  grilse,  by  attaching  rings, 
cutting  off  fins,  &c.,  and  these  are 
found  to  return  promoted  to  s^mon, 
and  largely  increased  in  size;  while 
the  lordly  sahnon  himself  annually 
returns  from  sea-bathing,  improyed 
in  beauty  and  aldermanic  propor- 
tions. 

Few  fijsh  are  now  got  of  yery  great 
weight  Sixty  pounds  and  upwards 
is  now  unknown,  fifty  pounds  rare ; 
but  fine  fish  of  forty  pounds  are  still 
taken  yearly,  probably  hundreds, 
while  tbe  thirty-pounders  may  be 
reckoned  by  thousands. 

To  reyert  to  the  ponds:  they  turn 
out  annually  aboye  150,000  of  this 
promising  fieunily;  and  those  inte- 
rested in  the  matter  will  find  a  neat 
and  comprehensiye  detail  of  the 
whole  process  and  experiments  at 
Stormontfield  Hatching  Ponds,  in  a 
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small  book  written  by  Mr.  Brown, 
secretary  to  the  Literary  and  Anti- 
ijuarian  Society  of  Perth,  and  pul)- 
lished  by  Murray  and  Son,  of  Glas- 
gow. 

IU)D  FISHING. 

Salmon  fishing  in  the  Tay  de- 
mands no  very  great  skill  and  exix3- 
rience,  and  lacks  tlio  romance  and 
sporting  excitement  one  gets  on  the 
smaller  Higliland  rivers,  where,  wan- 
dering with  a  single  gillie  by  rugge<i 
bank  and  brae,  you  cast  and  kill 
your  fish  by  the  craft  of  your  good 
right  arm :  yet  it  is  not  without  a 
charm  of  its  own;  and  now  and 
again,  when  a  fish  of  great  size  is 
hooked,  or  where  the  river  is  wild 
and  broken,  the  i)erfection  of  hand- 
ling is  rcfjuired.  How  pleasant  on 
a  line  autiunn  day  the  crossing  and 
re-crossing  the  rough  and  sparkling 
current  of  the  grand  river,  with  its 
rich  wooded  banks  on  either  side, 
and  lx3low  the  vista  of  blue  waters, 
where  in  any  moment  your  fly  may 
l)e  fast  in  the  jaw  of  a  twenty- 
pounder. 

In  certain  places  and  at  certain 
times  casting  is  necessary,  but  the 
river  is  generally  fished  by  hauling ; 
and  a  faithful  description  of  a  day's 
work  will  give  the  best  idea  of  ike 
method  and  the  sport. 

On  September  last,  H 

and  I  drove  to  Cargill  to  fish  the 
Ballathie  water,  one  of  the  best 
stretches  on  the  river  Tay,  and 
about  a  mile  in  extent.  We  put  up 
at  the  small  inn,  walked  down  to  the 
river  bank,  and  found  Davy  the 
boatman  and  the  boy  propsied— 
rods  already  put  up,  cleek,  &c.,  on 
the  grass,  ready  to  begin. 

The  day  was  favourable  enough. 
There  had  be^i  a  light  shower  in 
the  morning,  although  it  promised 
to  be  rather  bright ;  there  were  few 
white  clouds  about,  and  a  soft  breeze 
was  blowing  up  the  water,  which 
was  just  the  size  to  a  foot,  and  in 
tip-top  condition.  After  putting  on 
a  choice  of  flies,  and  deferring  to 
Davy's  experience  in  the  matter  of  a 
gled's  wing,'  we  shoved  oflF  into  the 
stream.  Two  stout  salmon-rods  with 
reels,  containing  each  above  a  hun- 

*  <  Gled's  wing,'  a  Hy  winged  with  the 
feather  of  the  icite. 


(Irod  y.ir<ls  of  line,  were  placed  at  the 
angle*?  of  the  stem  of  the  l>oat,  and 
tlu^  butts  at  our  fiM3t.     Fticing  the 

sti!m,  on  a  cross  board,  II and  I 

allowed  about  tliirty  or  forty  yards 
of  line  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
stixvim;  then  placing  a  light  stone 
upon  each  line,  just  sutficieiit  to 
luK)k  the  fish,  and  he  thrown  ctf  by 
the  jerk,  we  were  reajy  for  coming 
events. 

Tlie  lx)at  was  now  worked  by 
Davj'  and  the  lx)y,  head  u])  stream ; 
and  carefully  crossing  the  river,  and 
back,  droppmg  down  by  degrees, 
and  so  passing  the  flics  over  every 
foot  of  likely  water,  we  fished  on 
patiently  for  half  an  hour,  when 

H said,  '  Davy,  we  should  have 

seen  something  by  this  time/  '  Oh, 
never  fear,  sir,*  said  Davy ;  *  we'll  no 
gang  back  without  a  fish,  may  be 
twa.'     When  opposite  the  'Black 

Stane,'*  H thought  there  was  a 

move  at  his  fly.  Keeping  well  up, 
we  came  over  the  spot  again,  when 
bang  went  the  stone  of  my  line  into 
the  bottom  of  the  Ixmt,  and  I  had 

him  fast.    H reeled  up  his  line 

out  of  the  way.  The  fish  hung 
deeply  for  a  time  near  where  he 
had  taken  tiie  fly,' then  rushed  up 
stream,  every  now  and  then  tugging 
^'iciously.  I  landed  t  at  once,  as  I 
felt  confident  he  was  well  hooked, 
and  not  a  large  fish.  When  I  got 
firmly  on  shore,  and  had  fair  butt, 
he  was  soon  pumped,  drawn  into 
easy  water,  and  decked  neatly  by 
H .  He  turned  out  a  nice  fresh- 
run  grilse  of  six  pounds. 

So  far  good :  we  shoved  out  again. 
I  asked  Davy  if  he  held  the  theory 
that  salmon  lived  by  suction.  *  Bal- 
derdash!' put  in  H .    'A  brute 

with  pace  like  a  race-horse,  and  a 
mouth  like  a  ratrtrap,  looks  more  as 
if  he  took  a  lobster  for  lunch,  and 
crunched  the  shell  for  a  biscuit — 
eh,  Davy?'  Davy  agreed,  and  said 
that  if  he  swallowed  parrs  and  sal- 
mon flees  in  the  river,  what  would 
he  do  in  the  hungry  sea?  Doubt- 
less he  bad  fns^  mackerel  and  pajv 

*  '  Black  Stane.'  The  most  noted  rooU 
for  a  kill  have  defined  names  taken  from 
marks  on  the  bank,  and  are  well  known  to 
sportsmen  on  the  river. 

t  All  salmon  hooked  in  the  boat  rrd 
kiUedfrom  land. 
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tens*  daily.  In  abont  ten  minntes 
we  had  a  sea-tront,  still  at  my  rod. 
We  fished  on  past  a  marked  stone 
called  the  'horse-hack' — a  good 
find— no  fish;  past  Fenton — still 
nothing,  but  twice  rose  a  fine  grilse 
which  did  not  hook.  We  now 
landed  to  cast  the  '  cradle  stane/  a 
ledge  of  rock  mnning  by  the  west 
liank,  close  to  which  passes  nearly 
the  whole  depth  and  s&ength  of  the 
riyer.  This  (perhaps  the  most  noted 
and   best   cast   on  the  Tay)  was 

drawn  blank,  although  H and  I 

casted  every  yard  keenly  and  care- 
fully. 

Again  we  were  on  the  river,  when 
Davy  said  he  saw  a  heavy  fish  rise 
A  bit  below  the  'Hacket  stane.' 
Quietly  and  steadily  we  fished  on. 
Now  we  are  nearly  over  where  Davy 
saw  the  rise — ^not  a  move— another 

turn  and  H 's  line  was  taken 

down  with  a  strong,  sullen  pulL  In  an 
instant  he  was  on  his  feet,  his  heavy 
rod  deeply  bent,  and  the  fish/o^^. 
I  reeled  up  out  of  the  way  in  a 

twinkling,  and  H had  a  clear 

stage.  'Will  we  land?'  said  he  to 
Davy. 

Davy, — ^'No  yet;  wait  and  see 
what  he  is  after.' 

The  fish  came  in  to  hand  for  a 
minute  with  suspicious  placidity; 
when  near  the  boat  he  wheeled  and 
sped  like  a  rocket  across  our  bows, 
throwing  himself  clear  five  feet  out 
of  water.  '  For  heaven's  sake,  tak 
care,'  cried  Davy ;  '  a  thirty-pound- 
er, and,  I  fear,  foui-hooked.t  I  mis- 
doubt tiiatloupin.'t  Again  and  again 
the  fish  mshea  across  and  up  str^un, 
II keeping  a  firm  hand  and  play- 
ing him  judiciously.  '  Now  we  may 
land,'  said  Davy,  as  we  edged  io- 

wards  a  steep,  grassy  bank.    H 

jumped  out,  his  rod  well  in  bend, 
nnd  Davy  scrambled  after  him  with 
the  cleek.  I  followed— as  an  inte- 
rested spectator.    Twice  H ^had 

liim  wrought  close  in,  and  twice  he 
pushed  resistlessly  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  current  A  third 
time,  and  he  fiuled  to  get  out  of  the 

*  'Partem.'    Crabs. 

t  'Foul-hooked.'  Bjt  any  pari  of  the 
body  outside  of  his  mouth. 

X  Fish  lightly  or  foul-hooked  hare  a 
tendency  to  spring  out  of  water  and  often 
break  (^. 


easy  water.  '  Now  then,'  said  Davy, 
'  lead  him  into  the  eddy.  Canny,  sir, 
canny,'  and  Davy's  cleek  was  inte 
his  shoulder,  and  the  monster  pulled 
high  and  dry.  Two  emphatic 
thumps  on  the  head  with  a  stone, 
and  he  lay  still  for  ever.    '  Bring  the 

steel,*  boy,'  said  H ,  still  shaking 

witii  the  excitement,  and  wrapping 
up  his  bleeding  finger,  cut  wiui  tha 
line  flying  from  tiie  reel.  Salmo 
was  weighed  on  the  spot— twenly- 
six  and  a  half  pounds  to  an  ounce. 

Hand  out  tne  bottle— blue  seal; 
a  fish  like  this  must  be  toasted  in 
wine  round.  '  Good  luck,'  said  we 
all.  'Better  luck  still,'  grinned 
Davy,  wiping  his  mouth  with  the 
back  of  his  hand. 

Again  we  were  out  in  the  stream* 
and  at  work.  'Thafs  a  fine  fish,^ 
said  Davy,  who  was  working  steadily 
at  the  oars,  and  eyeing  the  salmon 
lying  below  the  stem  of  the  boat 
'It  is  a  wonder  to  me  they  ever 
come  to  be  grown — killed  by  frost 
and  spates  when  they  are  spawn, 
and  when  parrs  devoured  by  trout 
and  pikes  and  whiles  by  their  ain 
mithers.' 

JET.— But,  Davy,  they  get  peace  at 
sea. 

Davy.-^Ym.  no  so  sure  o'  that — 
the  muckle  half  o'  tiiem  worried  by 
purpises  and  water  cowies,^  or  hanged 
m  thae  confounded  stake  nets. 

B.— A  nid  life  you  give  them, 
Davy. 

Davy  was  now  waxing  garrulous, 
and  added,  '  Wed,  sir,  thafs  no  a' ; 
for  on  coming  up  the  river  they 
have  to  threed  hundreds  o'  nets, 
and  even  when  up  in  the  Highland 
waters,  the  poor  thin^  are  tor- 
mented in  the  momin'  wi'  the 
tackle  of  the  laird  or  his  keepers, 
and  chevied  round  the  pools  at 
nicht  by  the  otter.  Just  the  other 
day ' 

Davy  was  interrupted  by  H ^'s 

line  spinning  through  the  reel. 
This  was  a  fine  lively  fish,  and  gave 
capital  play,  but  was  at  last  pimiped 
and  dedced  on  shore  by  Davy. 

Just  where  we  had  landed  there 
vma  a  green  brae  under  the  trees, 

**  Steel.'  Small  steel  machine  for 
weighing. 

t  *  Purpises  and  cowies.*  Porpoises  and 
seals. 
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where  we  had  lunch — cnitiiig  up 
the  trout  and  boiling  him,  and  abo 
some  eggs,  in  the  conjruor,  a  pro- 
cess new  to  Dayy^  bat  meeting  his 
ready  approyaL  This,  with  the 
addition  of  bread,  cheese,  and  salt, 
gave  ns  a  frugal  feast  and  eke  a 
comfortable,  when  topped  with 
gentle  stimnlants.  Between  this 
place  and  the  old  oak  (our  finishing 


march)  I  got  another  grilse  about 
the  same  size  as  my  first  It  was 
now  too  late  to  go  oyer  the  water  a 
second  time,  so  we  anchored  np  the 
boat,  the  fiidi  were  carried  back  to 
the  cart  by  Davy  and  the  boy,  and 
fixing  an  early  day  for  another  trial, 
we  lighted  onr  pipes,  momted,  and 
drove  home. 

T.W. 
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NOW,  when  the  crimson-rinded 
Qnarendon  apple-tree  begins  to 
shed  its  fruit  in  onr  Downshire  gar- 
dens, and  little  spots  of  a  gold  colour 
break  out  here  and  there  aloft  among 
the  elm  branches,  tiien  doth  Farmer 
Bebenham  come  forth  Iflce  a  bride- 
groom out  of  his  chamber,  and  sum- 
mon his  men  to  drag  the  harvest 
waggons  from  theix^great  Noah's-ark 
barns. 

All  nature  seems  prescient  of  the 
fruitftd  time,  which  is  one  of  change 
and  revolution;  for  it  is  about  the 
same  period  of  September  iliat  the 
emigrant  swallows  begin  to  gather 
by  hundreds  on  Farmer  Debei&am's 
red-tiled  roof,  and  from  thence  their 
flying  squadrons  practise  their  co- 
operative movements  in  many  an 
ury  wheel  and  evolution ;  and  in  the 
rich  warm  nights  before  the  harvest, 
when  the  golden  sickle  of  the  har- 
vest moon  is  gliding  through  the 
clouds,  I  can  hear  the  &t  partridge, 
eager  to  be  roasted,  chuckbng  in  the 
yellow  jungles  of  the  wheat  fields, 
and  the  corncrake  ventriloquizing 
with  mischievous  cunning  among 
the  barley  stalks,  where  the  hares 
are  timidly  feeding. 

As  the  epicure  spends  the  uncom- 
fortable period  Mfore  dinner  in 
sharpening  his  knife  and  fork,  so  do 
Farmer  Debenham  and  his  men  the 
week  before  harvest  in  whetting  their 
sickles  for  the  wheat  and  their  scythes 
for  the  barley. 

Now  that  the  fields  are  lying 
shorn,  bare,  and  bristly,  and  the 
hedges  are  covered  witii  dangling 
straw,  I  can  look  back  coolly  and 
think  of  all  the  pleasant  bustle  of 
the  harvest  I  have  just  witnessed 


at  TeasleborouglL  Our  glorious  and 
bloodless  campaign  b^sn,  if  I  re- 
member right,  somewhat  thus,  and 
on  a  Monday  morning.  The  previous 
Sunday  had  been  a  superb  day, 
crowned  with  sunshine  and  burning 
away  in  a  grand  and  tranquil  mar- 
tyrdom of  fiery  crimson  in  the  west. 
The  com  fields  that  night  lay  in 
rolling  golden  oceans  on  every  hand, 
and  above  them  the  lark  rose,  thank- 
ing God  in  a  littie  grace  before  meat, 
never  tiring  of  his  sweet  anthem  of 
changeless  joy  and  gratitude.  On 
the  edge  of  Colonel  Hanger's  woods 
the  pheasants,  recklessly  indifferent 
to  the  approaching  shooting  season, 
were  strutting  and  clucking  with 
that  invalid  croak  of  theirs;  and 
deep  in  the  cornfields  the  mice  were 
swaying  in  their  nests,  little  think- 
ing how  soon  the  sickle  would  come 
to  lop  down  their  rocking  houses 
and  shatter  their  household  gods; 
and  everywhere  among  the  com  the 
scarlet  poppies  glowed  like  live  coals, 
and  the  blue  starflower  reflected  the 
sky  from  its  azure  leaves.  All  was 
calm  and  unruffl^,  except  when  a 
gust  of  wind  went  breathing  over 
the  golden  fields,  that  before  it  opened 
into  troughs  and  hollows,  and  behind 
it  closed  in  laughmg  ripples.  The 
sparrows  flew  in  clouds  from  hedge 
to  hedge ;  but  all  else  seemed  steeped 
in  a  sabbath  rest  Here  and  there 
in  the  country  lanes  a  pair  or  two  of 
lovers  strolled;  but  tnere  were  no 
other  signs  of  human  existence  or  of 
man's  work,  except  where  a  stranded 
plough  glittered  m  a  fallow. 

But  the  next  sunrise  everything 
is  bustie  and  life.  Farmer  Deben- 
ham, who  goes  to  bed  at  nine  and 
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rises  at  four,  has  been  charging 
about  over  the  little  gray  bridge  that 
spans  Teasleborongh  brook  on  his 
fiery  white  xx>ny,  like  a  commander- 
in-chief  who  has  lost  his  army  and 
his  senses  with  it ;  and  before  he  is 
well  ont  of  sight  I  see  from  my 
window  bands  of  sturdy  men  in  their 
shirtsleeyes,  carrying  sickles  bound 
round  with  haybands,  as  if  they  had 
caught  cold.  And  these  shirtsleeves 
cowresy  to  my  mind  a  pleasant 
thought  of  autumn  wealth,  and 
of  haryest  fete-champetre  life  in 
general ;  and  after  them  grinds  and 
trundles  a  jangling  waggon,  that 
splashes  through  the  brook  where 
the  little  blue  trout  play  and  waver, 
and  passes  away  in  the  direction  of 
Debenham's  home  farm. 

For  a  month  past  tiie  shops  in 
Teasleborongh  have  been  bristling 
with  sickles  and  scythes,  ready  for 
this  harvest  time,  and  in  the  smiths' 
forges,  too,  I  have  seen  them  cradled 
in  red  charcoal,  tempering  in  prepor- 
ration  for  the  ripening  wheat;  to- 
day th^  are  to  be  proved. 

Come  with  me  up  the  winding 
lanes  and  steep  paths  that  lead  to 
the  downs  on  the  edge  of  which 
Farmer  Debenham's  land  lies.  We 
shall  have  to  pass  a  comer  of  the 
Downs  beyond  which  the  wheat  field 
H^  The  plovers,  gleaming  white, 
skim  around  us,  utt^ing  their  dole- 
ful and  monotonous  cry.  Thewhealr 
ears  flit  from  anthill  to  anthill ;  the 
rook,  as  we  approach,  rises  sullenly, 
and  leaves  the  mufihroom  he  has 
been  nipping  with  his  black  beak. 

The  down  is  all  in  a  blue  flutter 
with  nodding  harebells,  while  for 
acres  together  the  short-bladed  grass 
is  alive  with  moving  thistledown, 
that  shines  white  and  fleecy  in  the 
sun.  I  meet  whole  squadrons  of  the 
winged  seed  moving  down  the  valley 
where  the  rifle  butts  are,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  They  lie,  too, 
in  patches  like  wool  at  the  mouths  of 
rabbit  holes  and  in  the  hollows  round 
the  thorn  bushes,  where  the  shep- 
herd boy,  wrapped  in  his  soldi^s 
old  gray  greatcoat,  talks  to  his  dog, 
and  watches  the  sheep  scattered 
feeding  up  the  down  side. 

We  have  reached  the  field  now, 
'  that  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold.' 

The  work  began  at  day  bret^,  when 


the  sun  was  rayless  and  as  yet  a 
mere  semi-transparent  yellow  wafer 
in  the  curdling  eastwarcl  grey,  and 
the  larks  were  still  asleep  in  the 
grass  tufts  or  down  among  the  corn- 
stalks, when  Farmer'  Debenham, 
that  excited  commander-in-chief, 
mounted  on  the  fiery  white  pony, 
led  his  sicUe-men  on  to  conquest 
The  dew  was  lying  in  a  white  glaze 
offroei  upon  the  bristling  com  esxs, 
on  the  hedge-side  flowers,  and  on  the 
fruit  trees  bunched  with  yellow  apri- 
cots in  the  good  rector's  garden. 
But  before  that  stalwart  band  from 
Downshire  had  weU  unswathed  their 
crescent  sickles,  and  rolled  up  their 
shirtsleeves,  and  bent  to  their  work, 
out  came  the  sun  at  a  leap  and  shot 
forth  like  a  giant  and  an  untirable 
archer  thousands  of  its  sunbeam 
arrows,  and  then  the  little  birds, 
like  musicians  conmiencing  some 
great  overture,  began  all  at  once  to 
pipe  and  flute  and  tweet  and  pre- 
lude, in  honour  to  that  great  mo- 
narch who  had  appeared  to  them  in 
the  gold  and  cmnson  garments  of 
his  eastern  coronation. 

One  by  one  the  flowers  lift  their  little 
heads  also  in  gratitude  and  praise 
to  the  great  Giver  of  all  things.  The 
white  beUs  of  the  convolvuli  ex- 
pand like  little  white  parasols,  the 
poppies  wave  their  crimson  signals 
to  and  fro  through  the  com  land, 
and  whole  armies  of  harebells,  thin 
and  blue,  as  if  they  were  moulded 
by  fiury  fingers  out  of  summer  air, 
chime  out  their  &iry  mirth  in  music 
inaudible  to  our  gross  ears.  One  by 
one  the  flowers  awake  from  sleep, 
and  unveil  their  beauty  to  the 
day,  quite  disregarded  by  Farmer 
Debemiam  and  his  men,  whose  minds 
are  running  on  a  very  dififerent  sort 
of  flour  indeed. 

There  probably  was  not  an  idle 
soul  in  all  Teasleborongh  that  Sep- 
tember morning — ^at  least  among  the 
working  men ;  Sil  the  fat,  red-cheeked 
boys  were  up  at  untimely  hours 
getting  out  tne  cart-horses,  and  all 
tiie  cMldrra  were  playing  about  at 
the  cottage  doors,  to  see  their  others 
and  brothers  start  to  work. 

Even  a  poor  tramp  who  slept  in 
a  haystack  last  night,  and  awoke 
with  the  white  frost  on  the  poor 
shoeless  foot  that  in   his  hungry 
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dream  he  had  thrust  out  of  l)ed,  and 
who  before  daybreak  was  lolling  on 
the  little  stone  bridge,  watching  the 
sun  get  up,  with  hopeless  and  lus- 
treless eyes — even  he  had  l)cen  ac- 
costed by  Commander-in-chief  Do- 
benham,  and  carried  off  to  the  wheat 
field,  where  ho  foimd  an  old  Down- 
shire  friend,  and  was  soon  busy 
and  happy  as  the  rest,  keeping  a 
hoj^eful  eye  on  the  heap  of  blue  and 
red  bundles  and  the  fat  bro\^Ti  jars 
that  stood  in  the  comer  of  the  field 
waiting  for  the  noon  meal. 

Surely,  though  wages  are  poor  in 
Downshire,  and  the  labourers  do 
not  get  meat  more  than  once  a  week 
and  not  always  that,  surely  this  life 
and  work,  thought  I,  as  1  watched 
them  rowing  and  swimjning  through 
the  golden  tide  of  com,  is  happier  nnd 
more  natural  than  that  of  the  to\sii 
mechanic  or  the  town  shopman, 
though  it  bring  indeed  but  poor  fare, 
and  pays  for  but  a  poor  cottage 
in  a  lonely  part  of  Downshire. 

Why  this  is  paradise,  is  Teaslo- 
borough,  while  Ix)ndon  is  but  purga- 
tory. Here  men  rise  in  the  dark, 
and  after  a  rough  meal  of  bread  and 
tea,  go  out  to  work  till  dark  comes 
again;  then  they  will  drone  home, 
have  more  tea  and  bread,  some  slices 
of  fat  bacon,  and  then  go  to 
bed  and  sleep  soundly,  tired  as 
draught  oxen — too  tired  to  think, 
and  read,  or  even  to  talk.  It  is  a 
hard,  animal  life,  I  know,  witli  Uttle 
poetry  about  it,  and  an  enormous 
deal  of  rheumatism ;  it  is  a  badly- 
fed  life,  and  will  probably  end  in 
stone-breaking,  or  in  the  Buybo- 
rough  workhouse— a  delightful  goal 
for  the  benefit  of  the  aged  poor,  who, 
clad  in  pepper  and  salt,  pine  their 
hearts  out  for  the  old  wives  who, 
after  forty  years  of  joint  sorrows  and 
joys,  will  be  there  torn  from  them  for 
ever.  It  is  not  a  great  result  for  a 
hard  life  to  attain  to,  nor  is  it  the 
ideal  of  the  philosopher  or  the  poet, 
I  confess ;  but  still,  with  even  that 
miserable  goal  in  sight,  it  is  better 
to  live  in  Paradise  till  you  reach  it^ 
than  to  pine  yonder  in  Purgatoiy. 

At  least  here  the  poor  man  shares 
those  great  blessings  which  the  in- 
satiable rich  man  cannot  take  from 
him.  God's  work,  and  not  man's, 
is  round  him— not  deformed,  black. 


repulsive  miles  of  houses,  selfishly 
hideouvs,  and  not  even  varied  in  their 
hidcouaness,  but  growing,  living 
tnxjs,  with  all  sorts  of  l)eautifui  ac- 
cidents colouring  their  leaves,  and 
Imrk,  and  roots — every  season  vary- 
ing their  form  of  beauty  —  every 
breeze  tmning  them  into  huge  wind 
instruments,  breathing  mysterious, 
fitful,  and  varying  music.  Variety, 
which  is  life,  reigns  in  the  country 
paradise,  unchanging  monotony, 
which  is  death,  dominates  in  the 
hurtful  city. 

People  who  know  him,  and  are 
friends,  helpmates,  fellow-workers, 
surround  the  countryman ;  while  in 
the  city  the  poor  man  is  a  neglected 
castaway,  floating  on  a  stormy  ocean 
of  contemptuous,  cruel,  and  heedless 
humanity.  The  church  the  coun- 
tryman hves  near  is  his  church,  the 
great  houses  are  his  landlord's 
houses,  the  soil  is  where  his  &thers 
sleep,  his  happiness  is  of  a  calmer 
kind  than  that  of  his  brother  the 
town  mouse ;  but  oh !  how  much 
greater  is  its  degree ! 

The  country  mouse  has  space  to 
look  up  at  the  sky,  healthy  time 
and  solitude  to  watch  God's  works, 
with  a  simple  heart  to  love  them 
and  be  grateful  for  them.  The 
town  mouse  has  enough  to  do  to 
elbow  his  way,  and  to  avoid  being 
run  over.  He  lives  amid  greater 
and  more  selfish  competition,  and 
grows  sharper,  but  also  harder, 
meaner,  and  colder. 

Tityrus  has  the  pure  changefid 
blue  air  over  him,  poor  muddled 
Meliboeus  the  coagulated  fog,  the 
floating  mud,  the  tepid,  thick, 
relaxing  city  atmosphere,  never 
pure  and  odourless— a  mere  congre- 
gation of  foul  cook-shop  odours 
and  the  exhalations  of  corruption. 
Tityrus  enioys  the  unpurchasable 
music  of  those  thousands  of  little 
unpaid  and  wandering  musicians, 
with  whom  kind  Nature,  not  content 
to  gratify  man's  mere  necessities, 
has  peopled  eveiy  bush  and  tree, 
and  even  the  very  clouds  that  float 
above  his  head,  and  who,  while  he 
labours,  entertaon  him  with  their 
subtle  and  yet  simple  music.  There 
are,  too,  many  instances  of  animal 
instinct  and  contrivance  that  seem 
expressly  intended  to  delight  Tityrus 
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while  he  toils,  snch  as  biids  build- 
ing, loTing,  quarrelling,  and  the 
ceaseless  progress  from  beauty  to 
decay  of  flowers,  leaves,  wild  fruits, 
and  grain  of  all  descriptions.  He 
lives  in  the  atmosphere  of  paradise, 
and  as  he  returns  home  at  night, 
guided  by  the  beacon  light  of  his 
cottage  window,  safe  from  city 
thieves  and  uninterrupted  by  city 
vices,  Tityrus,  though  over-worn 
and  badly  paid,  and  ignorant,  and 
tormented  by  game-laws,  Imows 
that  the  very  atmosphere  of  paradise 
floats  around  his  poor  cottage,  and 
that  the  unclouded  stars  watch  over 
him  as  he  sleeps. 

But  to  retiun  to  the  harvest  at 
which  Tityrus  now  bends,  rowing 
on  with  his  flashing  sickle  among 
the  com,  and  sweltering  under  the 
'  eye  of  Phoebus.'  His  brawny  and 
conquering  arm  fells  the  ripe  hollow 
corn-stalks  by  hundreds  at  a  sweep. 
Before  him  it  is  a  blooming  garden, 
behind  him  it  is  a  desolate  wilderness. 
In  front  of  him  the  springy  stalks 
rock  and  sway  like  courtiers  before 
their  lord  and  master  the  wind, 
while  at  his  back  the  dead  com  mo- 
tionless hes  in  bound  bundles  on  the 
sharp  bristly  stubble ;  and  with  that 
citizenship  of  com  fiall  also  whole 
generations  of  floral  parasites;  of 
olack-Gored  crimson  poppies,  and 
star-shaped  blue  com  flowers,  and 
myriads  of  ignobler  blossoms,  sweet 
or  scentless ;  and  behind  the  reapers 
come  the  women  to  gather  and  to 
bind,  and  after  the  women,  the  great 
groaning  waggon  to  carry  off  (dl  to 
the  stack 

And  now  that  the  waggons,  mov- 
ing mountains  of  com,  begin  to 
grmd  and  crush  along  the  lanes 
where  the  dust  is  soft  and  white  as 
flour,  and  the  hedges  drag  from  the 
waggons,  as  they  pass,  toll,  in  the 
shape  of  stray  ears  of  com,  that  will 
dangle  on  them  like  trophies  for 
months  to  come,  there  suddenly 
enters  the  village  in  the  direction  of 
Farmer  Debenham's  a  black  mon- 
ster on  wheels,  as  wonderful  to 
Teasleborough  as  the  treacherous 
wooden  horse  was  to  Troy,  but 
much  less  harmful.  It  is  the  steam 
threshing  machine  from  Buy- 
borough,  shrouded  as  if  it  was  cold, 
or  afraid  of  the  weather,  in  black 


wrappings  of  waterproof  tarpaulin, 
and  attended  like  Juggernaut  by 
high  priests  in  the  shape  of  grimy 
Cyclopean  men,  who  are  more  like 
stokers  on  board  a  war-steamer  than 
country  labourers,  and  are  keener 
workers  and  more  lithe  and  nimble 
than  old  Tityrus,  and  know  how  to 
rule  that  airy  monster.  Steam,  and 
to  make  him  do  their  pleasure. 

In  half  an  hour  you  will  hear  its 
steam  whistle  screeching  from  the 
fiurmyard  to  the  labourers  in  the  £eur 
fields,  and  telling  them  spiteftdly  to 
make  haste  and  send  some  one,  for 
he  wants  help,  and  is  himgry  to  get 
to  work;  and  day  and  night  that 
imtiring  spirit  of  fire  and  air, 
vomiting  black  smoke,  will  be  at 
work  threshing  the  new  com  for  the 
market.  Day  after  day  I  diall  see 
those  broad,  black  leather  bands 
running  upon  the  wheels,  and  the 
iron  arms  with  the  thousand 
'  Brownie '  power,  accomplishing 
their  allotted  work  to  aid  tneir  po- 
tent master — man.  I  shall  hear  it 
screaming  for  help  before  the  sun  is 
well  up,  and  I  shall  hear  it  choking 
forth  its  black,  solid-looking  vapour 
long  after  the  stars  are  out.  But 
breathe  on,  brave  old  Cyclops,  for 
there  are  no  short-sighted  Luddites 
to  break  thee  to  pieces  now. 

And  now,  when  the  sickles  have 
been  some  days  at  work  clashing 
down  the  rollmg  golden  com,  and 
when  for  days  there  has  been  an 
endless  procession  of  laden  waggons 
down  Farmer  Debenham's  lane,  as 
in  a  final  tableau  to  a  long  festival 
of  Peace  and  Plenty,  tide  time 
comes  for  the  gleaners,  and  they 
appear  uncalled,  pell-mell,  like  im- 
promptu actors  in  a  pretty  emsode 
of  the  great  Harvest  Idyll.  Down 
the  long  lanes  which  a  moment  ago 
were  silent  and  lonely,  save  where 
the  blackbird  shot  across  like  a 
weaver's  black  shuttle,  or  where  the 
gay  and  thoughtless  white  butterfly 
sailed  down,  to  be  pounced  on  by 
a  dozen  watchful  binls,  come  pour- 
ing the  gleaners-^ld  women,  young 
women,  and  children—in  all  varieties 
of  country  costume,  the  boy  chil- 
dren in  felt  hats  of  every  shape  and 
colour,  and  the  girl  children  hooded 
up  in  ungainly  sun-bonnets  with 
'  curtains '  big  as  capes.    Blessings 
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on  their  littbrod  cuphioiis  of  checks, 
and  their  healtliy  larpj  blue  :uni 
brown  eyes — capT  for  the  prize! 
Tliey  rush  in  throu;:]:h  th(^  swi Hiring 
gato  with  fihouts  of  prkv.  ?in<l  s<Mt- 
ter  themselves  hk(^  skirmishers  over 
the  stubble,  talkinpj,  lau^Hiin.12:,  pil)- 
blins^,  siii^rini::,  not  modest  luid  quiet 
as  Ruth,  the  Eve  of  them  all,  but  still 
happy  and  merry  as  children  should 
be.  The  older  people  meanwlnle  turn 
more  painfully  to  the  labour,  and 
gather  slower  and  more  ht'e<lfully. 

I  shall  see  them  at  night  return- 
ing in  the  twilight  with  great,  brist- 
ling bundles  pluming  out  ujwn  their 
hejids,  and  hear  them  go  sini^ing  and 
chattering  merrily  past  Farmer  Do- 
benham's — some  families  with  com 
enough  to  make  a  month  or  two's 
bread. 

Hallo!  bang— bang — what  docs 
thtat  sudden  burst  of  fire-arms  mean? 
Is  the  village  of  Tcislelwrough  at- 
tacked by  the  French,  or  has  a  civil 
war  broken  out  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
That  is  Colonel  Hanger  out  after 
the  partridges  with  all  his  keepers 
and  beaters  and  pointers.  They  are 
out  on  the  slope  there  by  the  fir- 
trees  in  the  standing  barley.  There 
is  a  rattling  tiro  now  as  if  a  regi- 
ment was  firing.  It  is,  however,  only 
the  Colonel,  who  has  readv-loaded 
guns  handed  to  him  one  after  the 
other,  and  who,  what  with  breech- 
loaders and  wire  cartridges,  is  able 
to  fire  about  once  a  minute,  when 
he  is  in  full  butchery,  and  the 
game  is  thicker  than  usual.  An 
hour  or  two  hence  if  you  were  to  go 
round  the  edge  of  the  covert  you 
would  see  the  keepers  wheel mg  by 
barrowloads  of  birds,  and  boys 
bending  under  the  weight  of  rab- 
bits ;  to-morrow  a  light  spring  cart 
will  start  from  the  Park  Lodge  for 
Buyborough  laden  with  game— for 
there  is  none  of  the  foolish  old 
spendthrift  hberality  about  Colonel 
Hanger,  and  these  battues  serve  to 
pay  his  keepers,  feed  his  deer,  and 
clear  him  of  small  outlying  ex- 
penses for  months  to  come. 

There  are,  indeed,  censorious  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbourhood  with  httle 
game  of  their  own,  and  rather  a 
friendly  feeling  to  foxes  and  poach- 
ers—poor hungry  people,  who  ^1 
this  exuberance   of   game   cannot 


tciu^it  fo  crime— v.'lio  say  that  t^ie 
Coioiu'l  slioulil  fix  a  ju-oper  poulter- 
er's siLrn-lH)anl  over  his  parkpite; 
but  tliis  is  all  malice  and  cn\7  no 
doubt. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  harvest. 
TliL're  Ls  nothing  I  enj«)y  more  than 
leavint:  the  snorting  and  putting 
til resl ling-machine  that  has  quite 
supcjrsecled  the  long  winter  lal)ours 
of  the  old  times,  or  leaving  the 
breast-high  com  and  the  stunly 
reapers,  and  getting  views  of  the 
harvestors  from  far-<listant  [Mjrspeo- 
tivo  points,  from  whence  the  men 
seem  mere  white  specks,  the  brim- 
ming waggons  little  toy  carts,  and 
the  gleaning  children,  httle  creatures 
no  larger  than  mice. 

Sometimes  I  go  a  good  mile  off, 
np  the  lanes  and  away  over  the 
springy  turf  of  the  downs,  breezy 
and  sohtary,  to  some  high  knoll 
where  I  can  survev  Farmer  Deben- 
ham's  labours  as  if  I  was  some  bene- 
volent guardian  angel  of  the  harve-t 
Tlie  air  is  so  exquisitely  clear  and 
vibratory  that  even  to  this  distance 
it  carries  me  soft,  drowsy  tink- 
ling of  sheep  bells,  the  occasional 
busy  jar  and  jangle  of  the  harvest 
waggons  and  their  horses'  harness, 
and  now  and  then  the  cheery  cry  of 
some  directing  waggoner ;  even  from 
here,  too,  I  can  see  Farmer  Deben- 
ham's  fiery  white  pony  darting  about 
like  an  unfixed  star. 

And  often  forgetting  for  a  moment 
Farmer  Debenham  and  the  golden 
siwils  of  his  wheaten  California,  my 
eye  roves  over  the  great  panoramic 
map  of  Downshire  that,  from  hero,  I 
can  see  spread  before  me.  It  is 
beautiful,  both  in  the  wavy  lines  of 
its  form  and  in  the  subtle  colours 
with  which  those  lines  have  been 
filled  up.  From  the  yellow  squares 
of  stubble,  and  the  i>asture-like  little 
green  carpets,  and  the  brown-striped 
fallows,  and  the  little  wheat-stacks 
like  tin-baked  loaves,  and  the  long 
battalions  of  firs,  like  masses  of  ad- 
vancing enemy  occupying  every 
height,  that  swift  traveller,  my  eye, 
strikes  on  at  once  to  the  furthest 
horizon,  where  slope  after  slope  of 
blue  down  and  hill,  rolhng  like 
prairies,  here  crowned  with  trees, 
here  running  into  broad  bastion 
shoulders  and  long  blue  promon- 
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tones,  growing  at  last  of  a  softer, 
dimmer,  and  more  ethereal  azure, 
melt  away  at  last  into  a  long  bine 
filmy  line,  which  might  pass  with 
me  for  a  bar  of  cloud  did  I  not  know 
it  was  one  of  tiiose  long  ranges  of 
hills  that,  rising  from  the  Down- 
shire  plains,  look  towards  the  great 
ocean  that  girdles  England. 

And  now  let  us  suppose  that  the 
long  pleasant  weeks  of  harvest-tide, 
with  all  their  hope  and  promise  of 
wealth  and  plenty,  have  passed — 
plucked  from  us,  leaf  after  leaf,  by 
Time,  the  great  gleaner.  Field  after 
field  has  been  mowed  down,  and  the 
grain  tossed  into  the  waggons.  To  the 
rolling  splendour  of  the  golden 
ocean,  from  whose  waves  the  larks 
kept  rising,  'making  the  sky  one 
universal  hymn,'  and  to  tides  of 
flowers,  has  succeeded  the  lonely 
barrenness  of  the  after  harvest-time, 
as  old  age  and  winter  succeed  to 
youth  and  spring.  The  red  berries 
spot  every  hedge ;  autumn  begins  to 
breathe  a  cold  death  upon  all  things ; 
nature  prepares  for  her  winter's 
trance  and  for  her  frail  shroud  of 
snow;  the  trees  wait  silently  for 
their  doom,  and  don  their  golden 
grave-clothes;  the  birds  are  hushed; 
the  flowers  droop ;  the  icy  sword  of 
the  cruel  conqueror.  Winter,  will 
soon  smite  its  victims. 

But  I  must  not  forget  the  grand 
rural  tableau,  the  saturnalia  with 
which  our  harvest  at  Teaslebury 
concludes;  that  is,  the  harvest- 
home  in  Earmer  Debenham's  bam. 
It  begins  the  evening  of  the  day 
that  the  last  load  comes  quivering 
in,  with  the  pitchfork  of  the  last 
field-hand  stuck  into  it,  and  a  bunch 
of  rosy  shouting  gleaners'  children 
romping  on  the  top  of  it.  The 
horses  are  untackled  —  *  Punch,' 
*  Sober,' '  Diamond,'  and '  Partridge ' 
— and  taken  to  their  cosy  stalls; 
the  threshing-machine  dies  out  with 
a  x)arting  screech,  and  tiie  stokers 
go  down  to  the  brook  to  wash  their 
grimy  hands.  The  massy  barn- 
doors are  thrown  hospitably  open ; 
the  sickles  are  again  bandi^ed  up 
as  if  they  had  cut  themselves ;  the 
waggons,  stolid  and  ftdthftd,  their 
du^  done,  are  moored  felloe-deep  in 
nettles  in  some  dry  dock  out  by  the 
cartHshed. 


In  the  mean  time  inside  Farmer  De- 
benham's house  tiiere  is  a  great  stir 
of  preparation.  Beer  is  running  into 
jugs  as  if  there  was  a  river  of  ale  flow- 
ing somewhere  at  the  back  of  Teasle- 
borough;  cheeses  are  flying  apart 
under  the  persuasive  argument  of 
broad  knives  into  savoury  sections ; 
loaves  are  trundling  about  and  being 
tossed  about  like  ill-made  foot-balls. 
Now  Farmer  Debenham  is  serving 
out  bacon  from  a  flitch  rather  larger 
than  a  cocoa-nut  fibre  door-mat,  and 
of  about  the  same  colour.  Bichaid, 
Bobert,  and  Charles  Debenham — ^who 
have  just  come  in  from  selling  a 
load  of  new  wheat  at  Buyborough 
market — are  hurrying  about,  red  in 
the  &cewith  good-humourwi  anxi- 
ety, to  collect  chairs  and  benches 
for  the  guests  in  the  bam.  Bobert, 
the  dark-eyed,  good-looking  one,  is 
specially  active  in  the  good  work,  as 
he  will  be  equally  in  the  dancing  an 
hour  or  two  hence.  As  for  the 
reapers,  they  are  positively  as  silent 
and  stupid  as  the  best -dressed 
people  waiting  for  dinner  to  be 
announced  could  be.  The  frank 
fun,  the  jovial  sincerity,  the  blunt 
rebukes  of  the  harvest-field  are  all 
gone.  At  present  the  result  of  so 
many  people  meeting  solemnly  for 
prearranged  amusement  is  unsatis- 
&ctory  and  slightly  funereal. 

'But,  lor*,  they'll  wake  up  pre- 
sently,' says  Bobert,  with  the  bold 
fiuth  tJiat  past  experience  alone  can 
give;  and,  meantime,  the  eating 
and  drinking  begin  with  a  good,  short, 
old-fashioned  prayer  said  by  Farm- 
er Debenham  reveientiy  and  with 
his  hat  off:  and  says  his  wife  to  me, 
'Master  (that's  what  I  always  call 
him,  you  know,  sir)  should  be 
gratefal  if  any  man  ever  was ;  for 
God  has  been  very  good  to  him,  and 
rewarded  his  industry,  and  given 
him  three  as  fine  sons  as  any  in  all 
Downshire.' 

The  supper  commences  with 
that  intense  quietude  and  absorp- 
tion coiomon  to  rural  suppers 
among  men  with  whom  food  is  a 
serious  question.  But  the  food  once 
gone — vanished — every  tongue  is 
loosed,  and  the  very  Babel-builders 
could  not  have  been  more  conflict- 
ingly  garrulous.  At  last  a  sturdy 
bull-necked  man,  with  a  hearty  &ce 
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as  much  worn  bv  weather  as  the 
fiprn re-head  of  Captain  Cook's  vessel 
of  discovery,  gets  up  and  roars  out 
tlie  song  of,  *  Don't  rob  a  poor  man 
of  his  beer ;'  a  sj^ecies  of  dishonesty 
wliich  there  was  every  appearance 
of  the  singer  having  that  day,  at 
least,  most  successfully  resisted. 

That  song  thawed  all  the  ice.  A 
spring  time  of  song  now  bu<lded 
forth.  There  are  chorus  songs  alx)ut 
•  Trollmg  the  l)owl,'  the  chorus  beaten 
by  beer-mugs  on  the  long  plank 
tables.  In  tlie  very  teeth  of  Colonel 
Hanger's  stalwart  petty  tyrant — the 
heacl  gamekeeper,  burgess  —  the 
capital  old  melody  of 

*  Oh !  it's  my  delight  on  a  shiny  n-ght, 
Jn  the  season  of  the  year,' 

is  sung  with  what  the  *  Buyborough 
Unindependent '  will  call,  with  true 
penny-a-lining  euphuism,  '  raptu- 
rous applause.' 

Suddenly  a  sort  of  divine  enthu- 
siasm seizes  Robert  Debenham:  he 
runs  and  stops  an  ambitious  young 
musical  parish  clerk  with  a  voice  hke 
n  bull  with  a  cold,  drags  the  tables 
apart,  and  begins  a  hornpipe  furious, 
fast,  and  madly  exhilarating  to  the 
tune  of  a  flute,  sJily  drawn  from  the 
pocket  of  Mr.  Richard  Debenham. 
Instantly,  as  if  a  tarantula  had  bit- 
ten those  grave  husbandmen,  every 
one  sets  to  dancing  the  old  tiring-out, 
clumsy,  yet  honest  national  dance, 
which  is  rather  an  assertion  of  fun 
and  vigour  than  of  art  or  grace. 
Countless  candles  are  lit,  and  the 
night  is  danced  out  to  the  cadence 
of  multitudinous  feet. 


But  pleasures,  like  son-ows,  come 
to  an  end  at  last.  I  leave  an  hour 
l)efore  midm'ght  after  hearty  hand- 
shakings from  aU  the  Del)enhams, 
and  ]>ace  home  to  my  friend  the 
rector's  house.  How  soft  the  white 
dust  in  the  lane  is  to  one's  *poor 
feet'  after  the  hours  of  dancing. 
The  stars  are  sparkling  over  my 
hea(i  in  the  frosty  air.  I  hear  the 
newly-arrived  rats  bustling  about 
in  Farmer  Debenham's  new  wheat- 
stacks  that  are  still  loose  and  un- 
settled, and  have  no  thatching  on 
them.  A  rabbit  tumbles  across 
the  road  before  me. 

The  chck  of  the  latch  of  my  gsu-- 
den-gate  sounds  quite  startingly  in 
the  dead  silence  of  all  but  midnight 
I  knock  at  the  hall-door ;  the  chain 
is  dropped,  the  bolts  jerked  back, 
and  I  am  in  my  castle. 

I  turn  into  bed,  and  dieam  of  a 
land  of  perpetual  harvests,  where 
the  whole  coimtry  is  traversed  and 
charged  over  by  Farmer  Deben- 
ham's fiery  wlute  pony.  I  am 
awoke  at  daybreak  by  the  thrush 
on  the  elm-tree  bough  at  my  win- 
dow, and  the  first  thmg  I  see,  grind- 
ing over  the  little  grey  stone  bridge 
that  spans  Teasleborough  brook,  is 
a  load  of  Farmer  Debenham's  new 
wheat  going  to  Buyborough :  for  it  is 
market-day ;  and  three  hours  hence 
that  active  little  man  will,  I  know, 
be  in  the  corn-market  of  that 
strongly  conservative  town,  dipping 
his  hand  into  corn-sacks,  tossing  up 
handfulg  of  wheat,  and  puffing  off 
the  light  grains  as  they  rise  dustily 
into  the  air. 
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Bi  XHX  AcTHOB  or  'The  Hodbs  in  Fiooasilli.' 


CHAPTEB  X. 

HOBACB  okbtillb's  last  btaee. 
Horace  GsEViiiLE  removed  his  pre-     enongh,  and  replied  at  once  Terbally 


:  from  Morton's  bouse; 
DOW  and  at  once  it  became  the  parft- 
diee  be  had  vannted  it.  He  bad 
kept  his  word  for  once;  be  had 
Kone  aw^,  back  to  his  old  London 
uhambeiH,  a  da;  or  two  after  Captain 
Forrest^  -  Tbwaitea  had  dlently 
handed  him  the  money  in  an  enve- 
lope containing  the  assurance  that 
it  was  with  him.  Captain  Forreater- 
Thwaites,  and  not  with  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton, that  Mr.  GreviUe  had  to  deal. 
Horace  took  the  assurance  coally 


to  the  effect  ttiat  he  did  not  c 
much  for  the  change  if  Captain 
Forrester-Thwajtee  would  bo  polite 
enough  to  keep  his  knowledge  of 
the  oircumatauces  to  himself;  and 
on  the  lattfir  promising  this  some- 
what savagely,  Mr.  Orenlle  leisurely 
withdrew. 

Now,  at  last,  Flora  was  supremely 
happy.  'Some  day  ot  otber,'  she 
thought,  'when  I  have  a  httle child, 
perhaps,  to  make  us  even  more  to 
each  other,  and  when  years  have 
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proved  to  Philip  how  heartily  I  love 
him,  I  will  screw  np  my  c(^ura|;t' 
and  tell  him  al)out  the  foolish  afl'air 
that  might  have  cost  me  so  much ; 
but  not  now — not  yet/ 

Kate  Elton  came  to  stay  '^'ith  her 
soon ;  and  the  villa  was  felt  hy  all 
parties  to  be  dangerous  ground  for 
Charhe.  '  Coming  here  makes  him 
so  wretched,  poor  fellow,  now  Kate 
is  with  us,'  Flora  said  plaintively  to 
her  husband  one  day  while  they 
stood  watching  the  forms  of  Miss 
Elton  and  Captain  Forrester  - 
Thwaites  passing  to  and  fro  upon 
the  lawn. 

'I  rather  think  it's  the  going 
away  makes  him  wretched,'  Phihp 
replied.  *  It's  a  great  shame  that  it 
should  be  so;  and  that  poor  httle 
wife — she  is  a  nuisance,  Flo,  but 
she's  his  wife  for  all  that— of  his  ill 
at  home  all  tlie  time.  I  hardlv 
know  what  to  say  to  it.  I  think 
she  began,  hoping  to  \NTing  his 
heart  just  a  little  out  of  revenge  for 
his  having  so  wrung  hers  of  old; 
but  I  fancy  now  it  has  ended  in  her 
having  an  attack  of  the  old  com- 
plaint.   1  am  sorry  for  her/ 

'Oh,  Philip!  she  told  me  this 
morning— and  I  assure  you  she  said 
it  so  earnestly,  that  she  must  have 
meant  it — that  she  never  in  con- 
versing with  him  loses  sight  for 
one  instant  of  the  fJBuoi  of  his  having 
a  wife.' 

'  I  dare  say  not,  and  of  hating  her 
vigorously  for  being  his  wife.' 

'  He  shall  not  come  so  much  while 
Kate  is  with  me,'  said  Flora,  gravely. 
But  a  few  days  after  she  forgot  her 
precautionary  measures,  and  took 
Kate  up  to  the  house  of  her  sister- 
in-law  m  consequence  of  a  telegram 
she  had  received,  conveying  to  her 
the  intelUgence  IJiat  there  wajs  an 
heir  to  the  name  and  estates  of  For- 
rester-Thwaites,  and  that  the  poor 
harmless  lady  whom  none  of  them 
loved,  lay  in  danger. 

Mrs.  Morton  took  Kate  up  with 
her,  for  she  knew  that  her  sister 
could  not  be  grieved  by  her  pre- 
sence now,  as  she  would  not  hear  of 
it,  and  Kate  would  be  a  comfort  and 
companion  for  herself  should  she 
have  to  remain,  as  she  intended 
doing  if  Eliza  appeared  ill  enough 
to  claim  this  attention  &om  the  only 


available  memlxT  of  her  husliand's 
fiiiiiily.  Besides  all  this,  Kate  had 
a  sti'ong  desire  to  see  Charlie's  sou ; 
and  as  they  could  not  reasonably 
expect  the  poor  little  creature  to 
live,  the  present  was  the  only  chance 
on  which  she  could  count  Accord- 
ingly, Kato  went  up  to  town  with 
her  friend,  and  found  herself  for  the 
first  time  a  guest  in  his  house. 

Hot  tears  dropped  from  her  eyes 
on  the  hapless  baby's  face,  when 
on  her  going  up  to  the  anteroom, 
and  peering  into  the  darkened  cham- 
ber beyond,  the  nurse  had  come  for- 
ward and  placed  the  httle  bundle 
in  her  arms.  Yet  he  was  not  a 
baby  to  encourage  sentiment  in  any 
w  ay ;  he  was  too  tiny  and  too  ugly. 
But  the  words  the  nurse  had  used, 
had  made  those  tears  well  up  and 
fall : '  Ah,  poor  lamb,  he'll  be  mother- 
less before  long,'  she  had  said ;  and 
at  those  words,  glancing  rapidly  back 
over  the  few  short  months  of  what 
she  felt  could  not  have  been  happy 
married  life,  Kate  Elton  shed  tesu« 
for  the  young  dying  woman  on 
whom,  if  this  child  continued  to 
exist,  a  gl«am  of  light  might  now 
have  fallen.  She  did  not  venture  to 
ask  herself  whether  she  had  ever 
cost  IMrs.  Forrester-Thwaites  a  pang ; 
but  as  she  stood  there,  with  the  poor 
httle  wailing  son  of  the  man  she 
loved  in  her  arms,  she  hoped  and 
prayed  that  the  mother  and  wife 
might  hve — she  pitied  her  so  pro- 
foundly. Eliza  was  not  at  all  one 
whom  she  had  expected  would  re- 
pay the  hatred  she  had  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  her  by  dying  and 
thus  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  her 
head.  She  had  pictured  her  flou- 
rishing in  health,  vulgarity,  and 
happiness  of  the  mild  domestic 
order  long  years  after  she — Kate 
herself— should  have  gone  to  an 
untimely  grave.  But  this  sudden 
serious  illness  which  might,  which 
would,  probably,  end  so  fiatally, 
threw  those  softening  shades  around 
her,  added  those  tender  touches 
which  no  woman  can  resist.  So 
Kate  wept  heartily  over  the  child 
in  sincere  pitying  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  moQier. 

Hours  passed,  and  then  Flora 
came  quickly  out  of  the  darkened 
chamber  with  the  checked^  hnahed 
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look  in  her  fsuce  that  shows  the 
solemn  end  to  be  near.  'Call  my 
brother,  call  yonr  master  at  once, 
at  once,'  she  said  horriedly  to  tiie 
servant,  and  Eate  did  not  yentore  to 
ask '  what  for.'  He  come  up  directly 
and  stopped  without  speaking  for  a 
moment  Wore  the  child  Kate  Elton 
still  held.  As  he  raised  his  head  she 
caught  his  ^es,  and  read  there  that 
?ie,  too,  was  thinking  painfully  over 
the  last  unhappy  months,  and  then 
he  passed  out  of  her  sight  and  into 
the  darkened  room. 

'  Oh,  I  have  no  business  here,  I 
have  no  business  here;  it  was  un- 
feeling of  me  to  come,'  she  thought, 
bitterly,  as  the  clock  hands  crept 
slowly  round  and  marked  nearly 
another  hour  since  Charles  Forrester 
had  passed  through  to  the  side  of  his 
dying  wife ;  '  What  will  he  think  of 
me  for  coming  now  ?' 

The  subdued  light,  the  silence,  the 
sohtude,  all  combined  to  render  the 
atmosphere  around  her  dreamy  and 
unreal;  she  began  to  hope — so  over- 
excited was  she — ^that  it  might  all 
prove  untrue ;  but  the  baby  at  this 
juncture  wailed  forth  a  little  sorrow- 
ful note,  and  she  knew  in  a  moment 
that  it  was  all  tangible  enough. 

'Come  away,  Kate,'  said  Flora, 
shortly  after  this,  following  her 
brother,  who  did  not,  however,  re- 
main for  a  moment,  into  the  room 
where  Eate  still  sat  miserably; 
'  Come  away,  Eate,  now.'  Flora  had 
tears  in  her  eyes,  but  Eate  did  not 
ask  for  any  information  until  they 
had  left  the  house  and  were  on  their 
way  home ;  then  e^e  said,  very  tre- 
mulously, 'Flora,  I  need  not  aak 
anything;  I  saw  by  Charles's — ^by 
your  brother's  agitation,  that  it ' 

'  Was  all  over,'  said  Mrs.  Morton, 
seriously.  '  Tes,'  she  added ; '  Charles 
never  loved  his  wife,  poor  boy ;  but 
for  a  time  he  wlU  feel  it  as  acutely 
as  if  he  had  done  so;  he  will  be  so 
sorry  for— many  things.' 

The  sun  shone  with  no  small 
degree  of  extra  brightness  and 
warmth  on  the  morning  of  that 
maddest,  merriest  day  of  the  year 
for  London  and  all  the  country 
round — the  time-honoured,  never- 
palling  Derby  day.  Ministers  and 
minstrels,  baronets,  beggars,  and 
the  rest  of  the  not-to-be  enumerated 


motley  throng  who  crowd  thither 
yearly  with  a  pertinacious  constancy 
worthy  of  the  cause,  had  rarely  been 
blessed  with  a  finer  one  ihsax  was 
this  special  day  which  was  to  wit- 
ness me  making  or  marring  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  owner  of  Saint  Eevin. 
The  humours  of  the  day,  the  '  road,' 
the  'course,'  have  been  sketched 
and  chronicled  so  often  and  so  well, 
that  the  subject  should  not  bo 
approached  in  these  pages  could  I 
satisfiEustorily  settie  Horace  Greville 
without  doing  so.  As  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, hope  to  achieve  this  without 
further  aUusion  to  Saint  Eevin,  I  shaU 
venture  humbly  to  tread  in  a  desul- 
tory manner  that  path  which  has 
be^  so  well  worn  heretofore.  There 
had  been  a  &mily  gathering  foe 
some  days  previously  at  the  Mor- 
tons' house.  The  whole  of  the  For« 
resters  had  assembled  there  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral.  Even  the 
young  widower  himself  had  come 
down;  but  whether  he  felt  conscious 
that  he  was  not  grief-stricken  in  the 
orthodox  manner,  or  whether  he  was 
too  grief-stricken  for  ordinary  social 
family  soothings  to  console  him,  I 
cannot  take  upon  myself  to  declare ; 
at  any  rate,  his  visit  had  been  but  of 
short  duration,  and  he  had  returned 
to  his  desolate  hearth.  But  the 
dean  was  there,  and  Mrs.  Forrester, 
wearing  mourning  garbs  of  the  deep- 
est, and  mourning  &oes  of  the  most 
proper  description  for  their  deceased 
daughter-in-law.  The  match  had 
been  one  of  Mrs.  Forrester's  own 
making;  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large, 
it  had  answered  very  well.  '  They 
had  lived  together  happily  enough,' 
said  their  acquaintances,  'while  it 
lasted' — the '  it '  alluded  to  was  Eliza's 
life,  and  now  she  had  died  and  left 
him  a  large  property  and  a  son— the 
last  item  being,  of  course,  one  ex- 
tremely to  be  desired  by  men  of 
large  property.  True,  the  son  in 
question  was  a  sickly  httie  puny  bit 
of  humanity,  but  he  might  get 
stronger ;  and  in  the  mean  time  tiie 
property  was  a  very  real  and  tan- 
gible solace.  So  said  the  world  at 
large:  it  was  not  known  what 
months  of  harrowing  mortification 
those  months  of  matrimony  had 
been  to  the  husband  who  felt  that 
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he  must  be  despicable  in  tlie  eyes  of 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  whoRo 
opinion  weighed  with  him ;  for  liad  lie 
not  sold  himself  for  money  ?  It  was 
not  known  to  the  world  the  agony 
that  poor  woman  suffered  who  knew 
that  the  huslxind  she  had  sworn  to 
love,  honour,  and  obey,  and  whom 
she  did  (pity  her !)  love  and  honour 
deeply,  and  would  have  olx?yed 
cringingly  had  he  ever  exacted  olxv 
dience  from  her — who  knew  well 
that  he  dishked,  despised,  loathed 
her ;  and,  bitterest  cuji  of  all,  that  he 
most  fondly  loved  another.  All  this 
was  not  known  to  the  world  at  large ; 
for  though  Eliza  Thwaites  had  not 
the  ease  and  reticence  of  breeding, 
she  had  the  true,  womanly,  negative 
merit  of  suffering  in  silence. 

But  it  was  known  to  a  few ;  and 
he  felt  remorsefully — now  that  death 
had  stepped  in  and  been  kind — that 
it  mas  known.  He  felt  a  certain 
sorrow  for  much  that  was  past,  and 
not  to  be  recalled  now.  Not  that 
he  had  been  harsh  or  unkind:  he 
had  simply  been  an  icily  indifferent 
husband;  and  this,  he  knew,  had 
wrung  her  woman's  heart  and 
crushed  her  woman's  soul  far  more 
than  gusty  fits  of  unkindness  would 
have  done.  Now  she  was  gone,  he 
felt  sorry  for  it,  and  he  feared  that, 
if  he  let  this  sorrow  appear,  those 
who  had  '  known  it  all,'  his  sister 
and  Philip,  and — ah !  st  ill  the  thought 
of  that  old  love  would  obtrude — 
Kate,  would  accuse  him  in  their 
hearts  of  affed  ing  conjugal  grief.  So 
he  went  home  to  the  heavily  magni- 
ficent mansion  that  the  poor  heiress 
had  taken  in  the  first  flush  of  her 
prosperity,  and  to  his  little  son,  who 
was  battling  hard  for  life  in  his  small 
instinctive  way. 

Philip  Morton  had  expressed  to 
his  wife  a  sincere  hope  that  nothing 
had  been  allowed  to  appear  in  her 
manner  that  could  in  any  way  have 
given  GreviUe  to  understand  that 
his  absence  would  be,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  desirable  thing.  He 
had  been  surprised  at  his  fiiend's 
abrupt  departure;  which  was,  to 
speak  the  truth,  perhai)8  a  little 
more  abrupt  than  was  quite  consis- 
tent with  that  good  taste  which 
habitually  marked  Mr.  Greville's 
prooeedingB.     He  had  been  more 


surpriseil  when  his  invitation  to 
Horace  for  the  latter  to  accompany 
him  and  his  wife  to  the  Derby  had 
been  decidedly  refused ;  and  now  his 
suspicion  that  Flora  had  allowed 
her  aversion  to  appear  to  the  object 
of  it,  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
of  Greville  volunteering  to  go  with 
liim  to  the  Derby  when  it  became 
known  that  the  family  bereavement 
would  keep  Mrs.  !Morton  at  home, 

Greville  came  early  to  breakfast, 
and  Philip  marked  with  annoyance 
that  his  wife's  cheek  flushed  when 
this  man,  whom  of  all  those  he  had 
met  in  England  he  liked  the  best, 
came  into  the  room.  It  waa  clear 
enough  to  him  that  Flora  had  been 
wanting  in  courtesy  to  his  friend. 
It  never  once  occurred  to  him  as 
being  within  the  widest  limits  of 
probability  that  Horace  had  been 
wanting  in  courtesy  to  his  wife ;  for 
Horace  Greville  could  be  rarely 
fieisciiiating  when  it  so  pleased  him, 
and  it  had  pleased  him  with  respect 
to  Philip  Morton. 

I^Irs.  Forrester  had  elected  to  be 
severe  and  stately  about  Philip  going 
to  the  'horrid  races  so  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  sister;'  she  had 
grown  to  regard  it  more  leniently 
when  it  appeared  inevitable;  but 
she  was  still  pained  that  he  should 
be  going  in  a  drag,  and  with  Horace 
Greville.  Philip  had  listened  to  all 
her  objections  with  a  patience  that 
endeared  him  to  his  wife,  who,  with 
him,  did  not  feel  the  claims  of  rela- 
tionship so  oppressively;  but  her 
sympatiiies  and  sentiments  veered 
round  to  her  mother's  point  of  view 
when  the  day  and  hour  came,  and 
brought  Horace  Greville. 

Miss  Elton  was  still  Flora's  guest ; 
and  on  principle,  Mrs.  Forrester  had 
determinately  regarded  her  as  being 
necessarily  antagonistically  disposed 
towards  the  cause  of  order  and  de- 
cency, and  the  respectful  memory  of 
Eliza  Thwaites.  For  Eate,  on  its 
being  asked,  had  expressed  her  opi- 
nion very  decidedly  about  Philip's 
going.  She  did  not  see,  she  said, 
why  he  should  deprive  himself  of 
'the  Derby'  because  there  had  been  a 
death  in  his  wife's  fiBunily  a  fortm'ght 
before ;  it  would  be  exceptionally  dSfe- 
lentzal  treatment  of  a  comparatively 
remote  connection  if  he  did.    Kate 
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cqsoke  exactly  aa  she  felt — ^whioh  waa 
not  well^aa  Mrs.  Forrester-Thwaitea 
liad  hated  her— she  thought  it  would 
Iiave  been  the  merest  mockery  of 
woe ;  and,  for  all  that  she  knew  the 
worst  motives  would  be  attributed 
to  her  for  being  so  outspoken,  she 
would  say  what  she  felt  and  thought 

Tho  dean  was  in  an  unpleasant 
position:  he  had  been  grateful  to 
Miss  Thwaites  for  relieving  him  of 
the  care  and  charge  cyfan  extrava- 
f^ani  son,  but  for  the  lady  herself  he 
iiad  never  had  the  warmest  feelings 
of  paternal  affection.  He  dared  not 
opoiily  disagree  with  his  wife's  sen- 
timents ;  and  he  did  not  in  his  heart 
tliink  Kate  Elton  wrong— he  was 
rather  fond  of  Kate,  in  &ct,  and 
knew  she  had  been  very  badly 
treated;  however,  he  hedged  his 
opinions  cleverly,  and  offended  no 
one — ^which  was  all  he  asked  for 
in  life. 

Gayest  of  the  gay,  happiest  of  the 
happy,  that  day  was  Sir  Ulric  Lyster. 
What  to  him  was  it  whether  Saint 
Kevin  lost  or  not ;  had  he  not  cleared 
himself?  What  to  him  was  Kate 
Elton's  somewhat  scornful  refasal  of 
the  offer  of  Ids  lumd  now? — he  had 
shed  maudlin  tears  about  it  at  his 
club  six  weeks  before— was  not  Carry 
Gambier  'ready,  ave,  ready;'  and 
wasn't  she  more  daaning  and  a  better 
style  of  girl,  and  a  wittier,  and  one 
ultogether  that  would  do  more  credit 
to  a  fellow  and  a  fellow's  mail-phae- 
lon  than  littie  Kate  Elton  ?  He  was 
in  riotous  spirits  as  he  lounged  over 
into  Lady  St  Glair's  carriage,  in 
which  sat  beside  the  pretty  Fairy 
Queen,  for  whom  Philip's  heart  had 
once  beat  &ster  than  was  well.  Miss 
Gambier,  who  had  promised  soon  to 
1)0  Lady  Lyster,  and  who  meant  to 
keep  her  promise,  unless  anytiiing 
better  turned  up  in  the  interim, 
which  wasn't  likely.  His  joy  re- 
ceived a  slight  check  when  Siunt  Ke- 
vin appeared,  looldng — yes,  the  truth 
was  nard  to  bear — better  than  any 
liorse  on  the  course.  He  groaned 
ill  spirit  as  he  heard  the  bets  that 
were  offered  and  tiJcen,  and  he  knew 
in  sadness  of  heart  that  the  owner  of 
Saiat  Kevin  would  make  his  fortune 
that  day. 

Immediately  before  the  start, 
Horace  GrevUle,  Morton,  and  Ber- 
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ners  came  up  to  this  carriage,  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  contained  some 
of  the  prettiest  women  on  the 
ground. 

'  Are  you  much  interested  in  any 
particular  horse?'  asked  Lady  St 
Clair  of  Philip. 

'  Yes,'  he  told  her, '  in  that  bay,' 
indicatmg  Saint  Kevin. 

'  And  you,  Mr.  GreviUe  ?' 

Horace  shrugged  his  shoulders: 
'  No,  Lady  St  Clair;  we  poor 
hangers-on  of  the  fiishionable  world 
can't  afford  such  luxuries;  our  in- 
stincts, not  our  interests,  lead  us 
here.' 

'You  look  very  pale,  then,*  she 
said  frankly;  '  I  thought  you  might 
have  heaps  of  money  on  the — 
"  event  "do  they  caU  it?' 

'  Will  you  bet  with  me,  Mr.  Gre- 
ville  ?'  asked  Miss  Gambier.  '  What 
side  shall  I  take,  Ulric  ? — shall  I  bet 
on  Saint  Kevin  or  against  him  ? — on 
"  one  "  or  "  against "'  the  &vourite  ?* 

'  Bet  on  Saint  Kevin,'  said  Sir  Ulric, 
rather  plaintively ;  'Ido  believe  that 
horse  will  do  wonders.' 

'  You'll  hardly  be  inclined  to  lav 
against  him,  will  you,  Greviller 
asked  Bemers  meaningly. 

'  Oh,  to  the  extent  of  some  dozen 
pairs  of  gloves,  and  to  oblige  Miss 
GhBunbier,  certainly,'  replied  GreviUe, 
bowing  towards  the  lady  with  flat- 
tcoing  emphasis. 

'  Mr.  GreviUe,  I  believe  your  "  in- 
terests "  as  well  as  your  "  instincts  " 
brought  you  here  to-day,'  remarked 
littie  Lady  St  Clair  when  the  horses 
had  stEffted.  She  prided  herself  on 
reading  countenances  cleverly  and 
correctly,  and  certainly  'anxiety* 
was  legibly  written  upon  Horace 
Greville's. 

Greville  really  had  intended  to  re- 
form and  lead  a  new  life,  if  luck 
would  only  befriend  him  this  once ; 
the  trusting,  noble  confidence  Phih'p 
Morton  hfui  shown  in  him,  had 
touched  him,  perhaps,  even  more 
than  he  had  beoi  himself  aware. 

Philip  Morton's  wife  had  aided 
him  in  making  this  last  effort  after 
fortune — ^nay,  respectability.  True, 
she  had  done  it  in  fear  aud  under 
dread  of  him,  but  he  was  grateful  to 
her,  and  meant  to  repay  her  the 
money,  and  as  much  of  the  kindness 
as  he  could  by  giving  her  bis  word 
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of  honour  as  a  geDtleman  never  to 
repeat  liis  dastardly  threat.  No 
wouder  he  looked  pale,  anxious,  dis- 
traught ;  no  wonder  his  breath  came 
and  went  quickly,  and  the  surging 
earth  fell  away  from  imder  his  feet, 
and  cold  drops  of  agony  ap})eared 
upon  his  brow,  for  the  race  was  nm, 
and  Saint  Kevin  was — nowhere. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  IDOL  TOPPLFi?. 

The  afternoon  was  oppressively 
warm  ;  the  atmosphere  of  the 
drawing-room,  where  they  were  all 
sitting,  was  close  and  sleepy;  the 
day  had  Ix^en  very  long  without 
Phihp,  to  tell  the  truth.  Flora  was 
glad  the  Derby  only  camo  once  a 
year. 

'I  think  I  shall  go  out  in  the 
shady  part  of  the  shrubbery,  Kate,* 
she  said,  about  four  o'clock.  '  Will 
you  come  ?' 

*  No,'  Kato  said  ;  she  rather 
thought  she  wouldn't — at  least  not 
yet ;  she  might  come  out  presently, 
when  the  sun  was  a  little  lower.  So 
Flora  went  out  alone. 

She  looked  very  lovely  sauntering 
along  under  the  trees;  her  little 
white  hat  cast  pearly  shades  on  her 
dehcately  clear,  fair  face,  for  the 
brim  was  drooping,  and  rather  wide. 
There  was  a  serious  look  on  the 
broad  brow  and  on  the  full  sweet 
Ups ;  and  the  firank,  proud  blue  eyes 
were  bent  stedfastly  upon  the 
ground,  heedless  of  all  around  her. 
She ^.  was  thinking  deeply  as  she 
moved  along — thinking  of  her  hus- 
band. 

How  she  wished  she  had  not  made 
this  trifle  a  thing  of  magnitude  by 
keeping  it  from  him — keeping  it  a 
secret  from  her  husband — from  her 
dear,!  noble,  honest-hearted,  loyal 
Philip,  who  scorned  and  loathed  de- 
ception of  any  kind!  She  blushed 
warmly  as  she  reflected  on  her  weak- 
ness ;  she  grew  pale  as  she  thought 
that  perchance  he  might  hear  of 
it  from  Greville  himself^  and  then 
what  would  he  think  of  her? — how 
unworthy  would  she  appear  for  ever 
after  in  his  eyes !  Oh,  for  courage  to 
tell  him !— she  would — yes,  she  would 
do  it  to-night.    What  could  Gre- 


ville  have  wanted  the  money  for? 
'  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  him,  the 
Imd,  bad  man!'  she  said  to  herself, 
half  aloud,  and  then  she  started  back 
with  a  faint  shriek ;  for  there,  right 
in  her  i)ath,  stood  Horace  Greville 
— or  his  ghost — for  she  had  never 
seen  the  man  himself  so  dea^Uy  jiale. 

But  she  scarcely  thought  of  him  a 
moment  '  Something  has  liappened 
to  Phihp  ? — tell  me  1  H7j  v  won't  you 
tell  me  r  she  cried,  springing  to  hi* 
side. 

He  rapidly  reassured  her. 

*  Notliing,  on  my  word — ^my  ho- 
nour. Ah,  IVIrs.  Morton,  i/ou  have 
cause  to  doubt  both;  but  nothing, 
on  rny  life,  has  happened  to  your 
husband.  He  is  well,  happy,  and 
will  be  home  with  you  to-night 
Were  it  otherwise,  I  should  not  daro 
to  faoe  you-  No,  no;  I  have  only 
come  to  say  good-bye  for  ever.  Flora, 
and  God  bless  you.' 

He  took  hold  of  her  hand — she 
allowed  him  to  take  it  in  her  sheer 
amazement— and  kissed  it,  not  with 
the  passionate  warmth  of  a  lover, 
not  with  the  easy  graco  of  fashion- 
able, insolent  friendship,  but  as  a 
man  not  altogether  bad  would  kiss 
the  last  pure,  good  thing  ho  might 
ever  hope  to  touch. 

*  Do  not  say  I  have  been  here,  l^lrs. 
Morton.  I  have  risked  not  a  little 
for  the  chance  of  seeing  you  once 
more;  but  I  could  not  havo  gone 
away  without  saying,  "  Thank  you, 
and  God  bless  you !" ' 

He  dropped  her  hand  now,  and 
walked  away  hurriedly;  but  when 
he  reached  the  turning  which  would 
t^e  him  out  of  her  sight  he  paused, 
cmd,  looking  back,  lifted  his  hat  in 
last  farewell.  The  sun,  straggling 
through  the  leafy  boughs,  fell  upon 
a  face  white,  haggard,  and  pain-lined 
for  a  moment,  and  thus  Flora  looked 
her  last  upon  Horace  Greville ;  then 
he  moved  on,  and  passed  out  of  her 
sight 

'  What  has  he  done — what  hcu  he 
done  ?'  she  murmured,  in  an  agony. 
'Another  secret  to  keep  from  Philip. 
Oh,  I  must  tell  him — I  must,  I 
must'  But  she  did  not,  when  ^e 
opportunity  was  given  her.  Still 
weak,  she  hesitated,  reflecting  that 
to  tell  him  this  would  probably  in- 
volve teUing  him  alL 
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Philip  came  home  that  sight  safe 
and  weU,  but  not  happy.  '  A  most 
extraordioary  and  pamfal  thing/  he 
told  Flora,  had  oocnned.  '  Horace 
GieYille  is  accused  openly  of  aU 
sorts  of  things  that  you  can't  under- 
stand, my  dfiurling ;  and,  poor  fellow, 
poor  fellow,  I  suppose  he  knew  what 
was  coming,  and  couldn't  face  it; 
for  no  one  has  seen  anything  of  him 
since  the  race,  when  it  came  out 
that  a  horse,  that  had  been  thought 
a  good  deal  of  all  along,  but  that  did 
not  eyen  win  a  place,  belonged  to 
him.'. 

Flora  could  only  say,  'Oh,  in- 
deed ;'  and  Philip,  who  would  have 
sacrificed  half  his  fortune,  or  the 
whole  of  it,  for  that  matter,  to  clear 
the  character  of  the  man  he  believed 
in,  and  liked,  from  this  stain  that 
had  &llen  upon  it,  felt  annoyed  that 
in  this  one  thing  Flora's  sympathy 
should  fail  him. 

'Has  he  ever  done  anything  to 
annoy  you.  Flora?'  he  asked,  gravely 
— '  anything  that  would  warrant 
your  invariable  coldness  and  indif- 
ference to  him,  and  about  him,  in 
disregard  of  his  claims  as  my  friend 
on  you  as  my  wife  ?' 

'  What  should  he  have  done,  Phi- 
lip?' she  answered,  evasively.  'I 
have  an  idea—a  general  idea— that 
he  is  not  worthy  of  the  warm  feel- 
ings you  lavish  on  him ;  thaf  s  all.' 

Was  that  all  ?  How  she  scorned 
herself  as  she  said  it — ^how  her  heart 
ached  for  that  she,  Philip  Morton's 
wife,  should  be  such  a  coward? 
Philip  Morton  sat  silent  and  thought- 
ful for  some  time :  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten Flora's  coolness  about  Horace, 
in  all-absorbing  amdety  as  regarded 
Horace  himself^ 

'He  should  have  told  me — he 
should  have  confided  in  me,'  he  mut- 
tered, after  a  time. 

'  Philip,'  said  Flora,  going  up  to 
him,  and  putting  her  arms  around 
his  neck.  Keeping  her  &ce  turned 
away  from  him  the  while, '  Philip,  if 
yon  could  think  Mr.  Greville  nad 
deceived  you  at  all,  how  would  you 
feel?* 

'I  have  no  reason  to  think  so, 
Flo.  He  has  been  rash,  poor  fellow 
— ^rash  and  unfortunate,  and  I  can- 
not withdraw  from  him,  on  that  ao- 
coimt,  the  wannest  frienidship  I  have 


ever  felt  for  any  man.  Were  he  my 
own  brother,  I  could  not  feel  more 
keenly  any  possible  disgrace  which 
may  attach,  though  undeservedly,  to 
the  name  of  Horace  Grevill&' 

'But  how  would  you  feel,*  she 
I)ersi8ted,  '  if  such  a  thing  could  be 
that  you  were  deceived  in  him? 
Could  you  forgive — like  bTm  still  ?' 

'Flora,'  he  said,  rather  sternly, 
she  thought,  poor  tremblmg  woman 
that  she  was,  '  do  you  know  me  so 
little?  I  never  siwpfcc*  anybody, dar- 
ling,' he  added,  more  lightly — ^but 
oh !  how  the  words  cut  home  to  her 
heart! — ^'but  when  /  know  myself 
deceived,  everything  is  at  an  end.' 

'  Philip!'  she  exclaimed,  energeti- 
cally, '  you  frighten  me.  Don't  say 
that—it  sounds  harsh,  unforgiving 
— everything  that  is  most  imlike  my 
husband.' 

'  I  dare  say  it  does  to  a  woman, 
my  pet,'  he  replied,  '  it  being  rather 
a  feminine  habit  to  fight  and  drink 
tea  with  one  another  alternately.' 

She  could  give  no  outward  sign^ 
but  mentally  she  was  wringing  her 
hands  and  biting  the  dust. 

'Such  a  trifle  as  it  was,'  she 
groaned,  also  mentally,  '  and  I  have 
made  it,  by  concealment,  so  grave  a 
fault: 

That  Philip  Morton  sought  fiir  and 
near  for  tidings  of  his  friend's  &te  I 
need  not  say.  He  was  not  one  to 
give  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  a  man 
one  day,  and  forget  his  existence  the 
next  He  inserted  wonderful  ad- 
vertisements, framed  cleverly  to 
catch  Greville's  eye,  and  appeal 
to  his  intelligence  alone,  and 
they  were  of  none  effect  Whether 
that  gentleman  saw  them  not,  or 
whether  he  saw  them  and  looked 
upon  them  as  traps  alluringly  baited 
by  the  enemy,  did  not  ^pear ;  but 
tune  rolled  on,  and  no  Horace  Gro- 
viHe  responded  in  any  way.  He 
tried  quietly  to  trace  him,  but  the 
track  ended  where  it  began — ^by  the 
side  of  Lady  St  Glcdr's  carriage  on 
the  Derby-day ;  and  so,  after  a  pe- 
riod, he  was  hm  to  give  up  the 
search  in  soreness  of  heart  and 
anxiety  of  spiiits.  And  through  it 
all  Flora  was  a  silent,  unhappy— I 
allow  it,  deservedly  unhappy — coward. 

Mrs.  Forrester  was  great— <nay, 
more  gramd  on  the  subject  of  Horace 
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Philip  Morton, 


Greville's  defalcations,  which  were 
now  'spoken  of   publicly  enough. 
'She  had  known  him  for  what  ho 
was  all  along/  she  said,  'a  worth- 
less, idle,  upstart  puppy.'   The  only 
one  of  Horace's  former  lady  friends 
who  had  a  good  word  for  him  now 
that   he    was   down  —  for   Flora's 
tongue  was  tied — was  Kate  Elton : 
s/k"  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  re- 
cording her  opinion  that  ho  *  wasn't 
all  bad.'    As  to  Lady  Lyster,  it  was 
a  marvel  that  her  ladysliip's  tongue 
should  not  have  been  blistered  by 
the  hot  words  she  poured  out  al)out 
this  man,  for  whom  once,  before 
that  visit  to  Kempstowe,  before  she 
had  grown  so  conical  and  sharp, 
she  would  have  sold  her  soul.    All 
the  feelings  he  had  outraged  long 
years  before,  when,  after  winning 
her,  he  had  thrown  her  over  with 
ill-concealed  scorn,  now  flashed  up 
into  hei'  face,  and  sharpened  her 
words,  and  made  her  add  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  popular  resentment  that 
was  seeking  to  devour  him.    And 
not    only    vindictive   women,    but 
grave,  conscientious  men  spoke  ill 
and  bitterly  of  the  outcast  who  had 
been  an  idol;    and  through  it  all, 
publicly  and  privately,  in  voice  and 
heart,  Philip  Morton  was  loyal  to 
his  friend. 

That  Grevillo  had  been  fiiultily 
weak,  he  was  ready  to  admit ;  that 
he  had  been  aught  that  verged  on 
the  fraudulent  or  dishonest,  he  re- 
pudiated from  his  soul.  And  this 
came  to  be  so  well  understood,  that 
in  all  pubUc  assembUes  when  Philip 
Morton  was  present,  the  name  of 
the  man  who  had  gone  out  from 
amongst  them  was  not  mentioned  at 
all,  or  else  mentioned  with  respect. 


CHAPTER  Xn.      (AND  LAOT.) 

Philip  Morton  was  acknowledged 
by  all  ma  friends  to  be  t?i€  finest  child 
of  six  months  old  that  the  sun  had 
ever  irradiated— of  course  I  am  al- 
luding to  Philip  Morton  the  jounger. 
He  had  passed  through  the  trials  of 
early  babyhood  admirably,  and  had 
now  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  short 
frocks,  kid  impossibilities,  denomi- 
nated 'shoes'  oy  the  initiated,  and 
the  widest  sashes  that  money  cotdd 
proeuie.    His  little  cousin  dwindled 


into  nothing  by  his  side — so  said 
httlo  Charhc's  aunt,  who  was,  never- 
theless, very  fond  of  the  latter,  but 
who  was  driven  into  making  the 
remark  by  '  some  most  absurd  com- 
parisons'  which  Kate  would  make 
l)etween  the  two.    The  scion  of  the 
house  of  Morton  was  a  fine,  tall, 
straight  boy,  with  huge  eyes  ever 
laughing,  and  open  mouth  ever  pro- 
vocative of  damp  kisses,  and  a  won- 
derful   power  of  chuckling.      His 
cheeks  were  not  hke  '  July  peaches,' 
for  they  were  dark,  smooth,  firm, 
and  polished  as  a  berry ;  but  he  was 
gifted  with  many  of  tibe  attractions 
BO  deliciously  set  forth  by  the  au- 
thor of '  Baby  May.'    Little  CharUe, 
on  the  contrary,  who  had  quite  out- 
grown his  impish  ugliness,  was  a 
pale,  flair,  small,  clear  creature — ^a 
sort  of  mixture  of  baby-and-water 
in  texture.    He  had  the  large  blue 
eyes  of  his  father,  and,  judging  from 
their  expression  and  that  of  his  al- 
ready pensive  brow,  he  had  already 
known  more  care  and  sorrow  than 
had  happily  been  the  portion  of  his 
sire.    Such  as  he  was,  he  was  a 
great  pet  with  everybody  in  general, 
and  with  Kate  Elton  in  particular, 
though  that  lady  still  preserved  the 
coldest  and  most  reserved  of  de- 
meanours to  his  father. 

In  truth,  she  had  found  it  very 
hard  to  think  with  anything  like 
charity  of  the  brave  dragoon's  con- 
duct to  herself:  he  had  been  want- 
ing in  everything— in  honour,  to  a 
certain  degree — in  kiudness — in  con- 
sideration— and,  worst  want  of  all 
for  a  woman  to  get  over,  iu  pluck. 
He  would  be  at  her  feet  readily 
enough  now,  she  knew,  but  she 
wanted  to  cure  herself  of  caring  for 
him,  if  she  could.  So  she  always 
ioed  her  words  and  manner  to  him, 
and  made  it  up  by  heaping  caresses 
on  his  little  son  when  he  was  ab- 
sent. 

She  had,  till  that  day  when  his 
mother's  avowal  had  crushed  all  the 
joys  out  of  her  life,  and  all  the  love 
out  of  her  heart,  believed  in  him  so 
thoroughly ;  ^e  had  so  prayed  that 
he  might  be  worthy  of  wnat  she  felt 
was  no  worthless  love  on  her  part ; 
and  he  had  failed  miserably  and 
contemptibly.  She  had  vowed  that 
love  should  henceforth  be  to  her  an 
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idle  dream,  and  she  tried  hard  to 
keep  her  unnatural  yow. 

This  heing  her  desire,  it  "was  an 
unwise  move  on  her  part  to  come 
and  stay  so  frequently  as  she  did 
with  his  sister,  thus  keeping  up  a 
constant  commimication,  if  not  with 
him,  with  his  son;  for  the  air  of  the 
heavy  mansion  in  the  fiushionable 
square  was  considered  unsuitable 
for  little  Charlie,  so  his  aunt  had 
carried  him  away  for  the  better 
supenntendenoe  of  his  diet  and 
modes  of  exercise. 

Whether  her  heart  got  softened 
again  in  time  through  thinking 
wnat  a  terrible  thing  it  would  be  if 
he  should  oyer  give  little  Charlie  a 
stem,  horrible  stepmother—a  pic- 
ture Flora  delighted  in  portraying 
vividly — or  whether  she  was  actu- 
ated by  desires  of  revenge  upon 
Mrs.  Forrester,  or  whether,  wmch 
is  the  more  probable,  she  deemed  it 
wiser  to  sacnfioe  a  small  bit  of  dig- 
nity to  her  yearning  heart,  I  do  not 
know.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
one  morning  the  pair,  Charles  and 
Kate,  presented  themselves  before 
Flora,  and  made  a  communication 
to  the  same  effect  as  Kate  had  made 
long  ago  weepingly  in  her  bed-room 
at  Eempstowe:  they  looked  remark- 
ably sheepish,  but  far  from  un- 
happy. 

'After  all.  Flora,  I  beUeve  ifs 
your  doing,  though  I  can  hardly 
tell  how,'  said  Kate ;  '  but  I  have  a 
general  idea  that  such  is  the  case.' 

'So  have  I,'  said  Charles;  'and, 
as  I  am  veiy  well  satisfied  to  owe 
my  present  and  future  happiness,  in 
a  measure,  to  my  sister,  we  will  de- 
cide that  it  is  so.  Flora,  you  must 
let  me  repay  you  in  my  own  way.' 

'Any  way  you  please,'  she  an- 
swered cheerily.  'What  do  you 
propose  to  do?  give  my  boy  a 
golden  rattle?  for  you  know  bat^ 
must  be  associated  in  all  my  re- 
wards.' 

'Not  exactly  that,'  he  replied 
gravely ;  '  but  I  shall  now  insist  on 
making  you  happier  than  you  are — 
ay,  even  against  your  will,  perhaps, 
by  clearing  up  that  little  cloud  that 


hangs — ^visible  to  you  alone,  but 
painfully  visible  to  you,  I  know — 
between  your  husband  and  yourself 
on  account  of  one  who  lives  no 
longer.' 

'Oh,  Charlie!  Charlie!'  she  cried, 
lifting  up  her  hands  in  horror- 
stricken  amazement,  'how— where 
did  he  die?' 

'How,  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
heard  of  it  from  Paris — of  fever,  it 
is  said.  I  am  going  now  to  Ph^p 
to  tell  him  about  it ;  and,  Flo,  don% 
be  frighten^,  dear,  but  I  must  tell 
him  of  the  other  affidr.' 

He  left  them  on  his  mission ;  and 
she  sat  there  with  happy  beaming 
Kate  for  an  hour  in  silenoe  nearly; 
for  she  was  frightened,  horribly 
frightened,  and  anxious,  and  un- 
happy—of course  she  had  deserved 
it  all ;  but  what  she  suffered  during 
that  hour  would  have  been  atone- 
ment for  a  graver  &ult  than  the 
poor  girl  had  ever  committed.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  she  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  so  she  rose,  and,  taking 
her  boy  in  her  arms,  she  went  into 
her  husband's  room — ^into  the  little 
room  that  had  been  poor  Horace 
Greville's.  Her  brother  passed  her 
on  the  threshold,  but  she  did  not 
look  at  his  reassuring  &ce.  Her 
husband  sat  at  the  table,  his  hand 
closed,  and  supporting  his  chin:  he 
looked  grave  and  cold,  she  tJiought ; 
and  with  a  gasping  sigh  she  held 
his  child  down  to  him  as  a  mute 
intercessor,  and  fisdtered  out, '  Philip, 
will  you  ever  forgive  me  ?' 

'My  darling,  my  poor  darling,' 
was  his  quick  response  as  he  hdd 
both  mother  and  child  in  no  unfor- 
giving embrace. 

'  If  he  had  been  alive,  what  would 
you  have  said,  Philip?' 

'  Horsewhipped  mm  for  frighten- 
ing you  so.' 

'But  as  he  is  dead,  PhiUp?'  she 
said,  interrogatively. 

'As  he  is  dead,  I  would  rather 
not  talk  about  him,  if  you  please, 
dear.  See  how  you're  holding  the 
child,  Flo:  in  your  agitation  you 
are  utterly  disregarding  the  comfort 
of  Master  Philip  Morton,' 
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ON  THE  EIVEE. 

SIDE  by  side  iii  oiir  tiny  skiif, 
Floated  along  by  the  tide, 
^ly  love  and  I  watclied  the  fading  light 
Of  the  summer  eve  die  into  the  night, 
And  the  moon  through  her  queendom  ghde. 

Floating  along  vrhero  flexile  trees 

To  the  brink  of  the  river  had  grown, 
And  with  drooping  branchas  its  waters  brushed. 
As  in  mimic  rapids  they  brawled  and  rushed 

O'er  a  fallen  trunk,  or  a  stone. 

Then  I  gazed  by  the  chastened  light 

In  the  light  of  my  dear  one's  eyes ; 
But  they  met  not  mine  in  their  calm  repose, 
For  a  troubled  gleam  from  their  deptlis  aroee. 

And  her  smiles  had  yanished  in  siglis. 

Then  she  clung  to  my  side,  and  told 

Those  haunting  fears  on  my  breast : 
'  Beneath  these  waters  that  ripple  and  play. 
The  tangled  weed  and  the  darkaess  stay. 

And  the  dead  in  its  bosom  rest 

'  Side  by  side  we  may  float  a  while, — 

Calm  waters  and  peaceful  sides — 
Yet  the  waves  of  life,  like  this  river,  gleam 
But  to  merge  our  fate  in  the  darker  stream 

That  under  the  sur&ce  lies.' 

Then  I  raised  the  drooping  face  of  my  love 

Till  the  moonbeams  fell  on  her  brow — 
Till  the  gloomy  shade  of  the  trees  on  the  shore, 
And  the  haze  of  the  night  she  saw  no  more. 
Nor  the  treacherous  current  below. 

And  the  light  of  a  trusting  heart  came  back 

To  dwell  in  her  radiant  eyes, — 
Now  her  liand  clasps  mine  as  borne  by  the  tide, 
Wherever  it  listeth,  through  life  we  glide, 

With  our  gaze  on  the  changeless  skies. 

L.  C. 


DUNDBEABT  EXPLAINS  HIMSELF. 

TSe  £j>rd  Drndrtary  {Ota  •  VeritiibU')  aid  Mr.  Eolhern  at  trvaifatt. 
DmcBEiBT. — '  Well,  I'm  Tnrj  gild  to  h(*r  it,  SoUitm,  beauth,  jon  thcc,  I  nfSj  bcgu  to  ftutlij 
joix'A  (LeCQ  HH  tiiomewhen  or  other  and  "gOD&  m'*  for  &  doothvd  i1]-ii3tar«d  gvroatJi  cawjckuduw.  It 
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Ibc  Awiitocwit— but  wbi^^joa  catch  the  idMW?' 
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LORD  DUNDREARY  AT  BRIGHTON, 

AND  THE  'WIDDLE'  HE  MADE  THERE. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor, 

ONE  of  the  many  popular  delu- 
sioiis  wespecting  tne  Bwitish 
swell  is  the  supposition  that  he  leads 
an  independent  life — goes  to  bed 
when  he  likes — gets  up  when  he 
likes — d-dwesses  how  he  likes,  and 
dines  when  he  pleases. 

The  public  are  gwossly  deceiyed 
on  this  poini  A  weal  swell  is  as 
m-much  under  authowity  as  a 
p-poor  deyil  of  a  pwivate  in  the 
marines,  a  clerk  in  a  GoYemment 
office,  or  a  f-fourth  form  boy  at 
Eton.  Now  I  come  imder  the 
demon — demonima — (no — thtop — 
what  is  the  word?^  dom— denom — 
d-denomination — that'th  it — I  come 
under  the  dndenomination  of  a  swell 
— (in-in  &ct — a  kourmid  swell — 
6(Hne  of  my  friends  caU  me,  but 
thafth  only  their  flattewy)  and  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  a  f-fellah  in 
that  capacity  is  so  much  westwained 
by  rules  of  f-&shion — that  he  can 
scarcely  caU  his  eye-glath  his  own. 
A  sweU,  I  take  it,  is  a  fellah  who 
t-takes  care  that  he  swells,  as  well  as 
swells  who  sweU  as  well  as  he 
(there's  thuch  lot  of  thwelling  in 
that  thentence — ha  ha — it's  what 
you  might  c-call  a  busiing  definition^. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  a  f-fellah  is 
obliged  to  do  certain  things  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  whether  he 
likes  'em  or  no.  For  instance,  in 
the  season  I've  got  to  go  to  a  lot  of 
balls,  and  dwums,  and  tea-fights  in 
town  that  I  don't  care  a  bit  about — 
and  to  show  myself  in  the  Park 
wegularly  evewy  i^moon,  and 
latht  month  I  had  to  victimize  my- 
thelf  down  in  the  countwy — ^shoot- 
ing — (a  bwutal  sort  of  amusement — 
^y  the  way) — well,  about  the  end  of 
October  eyewy  one  goes  to  Bwighton 
— n-no  one  knowth  why— that'Qi  the 
betht  of  it— and  so  I  had  to  go  too— 
that's  the  wortht  of  it— ha  ha  1 

Not  that  if  s  such  a  b-bad  place 
after  all— I  d-daiesay  if  I  hadn't  had 
to  go  I  should  haye  gone  all  the 
same,  for  what  is  a  f-fellah  to  do 
who  ithn't  much  of  a  sportsman  just 
about  this  time?  There'thn-nothing 
particular  going  on  in  London  except 


that  widiculous  cawickachaw  of  me 
at  the  Ha3nnarket,  (which  I  told 
Sothem  the  other  day,  at  bweak&st, 
was  weally  too  bad) — tiiere'th  no  one 
at  the  clabs,  and  eyewything  is 
b-beathly  dull,  so  I  thought  I  would 
just  run  down  on  the  S.  Eastern 
Wailwaytobe — ha  ha!  Bwighton'd 
up  a  bit — (come,  th-tbat's  not  bad 
for  an  impwomptu !) 

B-Bwighton  was  invented  in  the 
year  X784  by  his  Woyal  Highness 
George  P-Pwince  of  Wales— the 
author  of  the  shoe-buckle,  the  stand- 
up  collar  (a  b-beathly  inconvenient 
and  cut-throat  thort  of  a  machine), 
and  a  lot  of  other  ecthploded  things. 

He  built  the  Pavilion  down  there, 
which  looks  like  a  lot  of  petrified 
onions  fwom  Bwobdibnag  clapped 
down  upon  a  guard-house.  It  was 
sold  to  the  Town  for  some  fifty 
thousand  pounds  in  1849 — cmd  if  I 
may  v-venture  to  wemark  on  the 
twansaction,  I  think  the  T-Town 
wath  '  thold '  about  the  thame  time. 
However,  there'th  a  jolly  sort  of 
garden  attached  to  the  building,  in 
which  the  b-band  plays  twice  a 
week,  and  evewy  one  turns  in  there 
about  four  o'clock,  so  I  went  too — 
(n-not  two  o'clock  you  Imow  but 
f-four  o'clock).  I— I'm  vewy  fond 
of  m-martial  music  mythelf.  I 
like  the  dwums  and  the  t-twom- 
bones,  and  the  ophicleides,  and  all 
those  sort  of  inthtwiunents — ^yeth — 
ethpetheUey  the  bwass  ones — ^they're 
so  vewy  exihpiring,  they  are.  Thtop 
though,  ith  it  eathpiring — or  p-pei- 
thpirin^? — ^n-neither  of  'em  sound 
qmte  nghi  Oh!  I  have  it  now 
— ^it-it's  iMthpiring — thaf  th  what  it 
is:  b-because  the  f-fellahs  biveaihc 
into  them.  That  weminds  me  of  a 
widdle  I  made  down  there  (I-I've 
taken  to  widdles  lately— and  weally 
if  th  a  vewy  harmleth  thort  of  a  way  of 
getting  thwough  the  morning— and 
it  amuthes  two  f-fellahs  at  onth, 
because  if-if  you  asthk  a  fellfdi  a  wid- 
dle, and  he  can't  guess  it— you  can 
have  a  jolly  good  laugh  at  him,  and 
—if  he— if  he  doth  guess  it,  he— I 
mean  you— no — ^that  is  the  widdle— 
stop— I— I'm  getting   confathed— 
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Lord  Dundreary  at  Brljliton, 


where  wath  I  ?  Oh,  I  know :  if-if  he 
doth  guf«>  it ...  .  howevLT — it  ithn't 
vewy  likely  he  would — so  what's 
the  good  of  thupposing  impwolv 
abilities  ?)  AVoU — thith  was  the  T\id- 
dle  I  made  —  I  thcxl  to  Sloper — 
(Sloper's  a  fwiend  of  mine — a  vewy 
good  thort  of  fellah  Sloi)er  is — I 
d-don't  know  exactly  what  his  pwo- 
fesfiion  would  be  called,  but  hith 
uncle  got  liim  into  a  b-berth  where 
he  gets  f-five  hundwetl  a  year — f-for 
doing  nothing  —  s-somowhere  —  I 
forgot  where— but  I — I  know  ho 
does  it) — I  thaid  to  Sloper — '  Why  is 
that  f-fellah  with  the  l>-bas6(X)n  1-hke 
his  own  inKtj^Timent?*  and  Sloper 
said,  '  IIow — how  the  iiftoih  should 
I  know?'  (Ila  hal— I— I  thought 
he'd  give  it  up!)  So  I  thaid  to 
Sloper,  '  Why,  b-becauso  they  both 
get  hloum — in  timf..^  You  4-thee  the 
joke  of  course,  but  I  don't  think 
Sloper  did  thomehow:  all  he  thed 
was — *  V-vewy  mild.  Dundreary,* 
— end  t-tho  it  was  mild — thertaiiUy 
f-for  Odobtr,  but  I  d'dont  thee  why  a 
f-fellah  should  go  making  wcmarks 
about  the  weather  instead  of  laugh- 
ing at  m-my  'sviddle.  In  this  pwo 
menade  that  I  was  speaking  of,  you 
see  such  a  lot  of  thtunning  girls 
evewy  afternoon — dwessed  twemen- 
dous  swells,  and  looking  hko — yes, 
by  Jove !  1-hke  angels  in  cwinolino — 
there' th  no  other  word  for  ii  There 
are  two  or  thwee  always  will  1-laugh, 
somehow,  when  I  meet  them — they 
do  now  wcaUy.  I — I  almost  fancy 
they  wegard  me  with  intewest.  I 
mutht  athk  Sloper  if  he  can  get  mo  an 
intwoduction.  Whoknowth?  pwaps 
I  might  make  an  impwession — I'll 
twy — I — I've  got  a   little  conver- 

sathonal  power and  theveral  new 

wethcoats. 

I'm  thtopping  at  the  Bedford — 
you  know — my  bed-room  window 
overlookth  the  Parade  and — and  the 
bwiny  deep.  Are  you  f-fond  of 
thwimming  ?  I  am — vewy,  that  is 
in  shallow  water,  where  you  can 
k-keep  one  toe  at  the  bottom.  Of 
courtn  I-I  don't  go  out  of  my  depth. 
That's  a — a  sort  of  th-thing  no  fell^ 
should  do — unless  he  f-falls  over- 
board, and  then  he  shouldn't  stay 
there  longer  than  he's  absolutely 
obliged.  It's  getting  wather  chilly 
in  the  water  just  now,  so  I  twied  the 


other  (hiv  t<)  devise  a  T>lan  bv  which 
I  mi^lit  continue  my  K-a  Ivbath  and 
yet  kee-p  out  the  cold.  I'll  tell  yuu 
what  1  did :  I — I  never  said  a  word 
to  any  one  on  the  matter,  but  I  just 
went  over  to  Hannington's  shop  one 
morning,  and  I  took  one  of  the 
yomig  men  there  aside — and  I  thaid 
to  him  '  Aw— I — a — want  a  few 
yardfr?  of  blanket.' 

'  Beg  pardon — ^my  Lud ' — (con- 
foimd  it  they  all  know  me  here) 
— ^iHjg  pardon,  of  w?iat  did  you  say  ?' 

*  Of  blanket,'  I  wei)eated. 

*  Beg  pardon,  my  Lud — did  you 
mean  blanketting  for  ironing  out 
fine  linning  upon  ?' 

*  Fine  hnen  be bo  vjasJied,* — ^I 

said — '  I  mean  blanket  thuch  as  you 
put  on  beds.' 

'  Beg  pardon — certainly,  my  Lud 
— ^^Ir.  Selvage!  best  Witneys  this 
way  if  you  please.' 

So  liey  bwought  me  some  jolly 
flufiy  looking  stuff,  and  I  asked  for 
six  yards  of  it,  when  one  of  the  men 
(confound  his  impudence)  began  to 
gwin.  '  Beg  Ludship's  pardon,'  said 
he,  *  but  these  are  what  we  term 
"  Witney  "  blankets— and  we  couldn't 
out  them — but  we  can  do  you  a  pair 
at  thirty-nine  and  sivinpince.' 

'  All  wight,'  I  said. 

'  Well,  not  quite  white,'  said  Mr. 
Selvage — '  but  as  near  as  the  wool 
can  bo  bleached.' 

'  What  the  dooth  do  you  mean  ?* 
I  thaid ; '  didn't  I  t-thay  aU  wiyht  ?— 
I — I'll  take  'em — I  mean  you  may 
send  them  to  Messrs.  Melton  and 
Tweed  (my  tailors)— and  look  here 
— don't  you  give  me  any  b-beathly 
copper  change  out  of  the  two  pounds 
or  1 11  never  come  here  again.' 

By  this  time  you  will  have  p-per- 
ceived  what  my  object  wath  in  b-buy- 
ing  blankets.  I  wanted  to  have  a 
b-blanket  b-bathing  suit  made- 
coat,  wethcoat,  and  t-t-twowsers  to 
wear  in  the  water — w-wathn't  that  a 
thtunning  notion?  ha!  ha!  Old 
Melton  couldn't  make  it  out  when  I 
gave  him  the  order — I — ha !  hahee ! 
I  told  him  it  was  for  cwicket  that  I 
was  having  the  suit  made— and  he 
thaid  he  thought  I  should  f-find  it 
wather  warm  (of  courth — the  v-vewy 
thing  I  wanted). 

Well,  the  things  were  thent  home 
in  a  few  days,  and  one  morning — ^I- 


and  the  '  Widdle  *  he  made  (here. 
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I  cho6e  wather  a  chilly  moming  on 
purpofie — I  p-packed  up  my  suit  in 
a  little  carpet  bag  and  walked  down 
to  the  beach.  I  jumped  into  the 
b-bathing  machine,  changed  my 
d-dw688  in  a  twinkling — and  in  ano- 
ther moment  I  was  stwuggling  with 
the  waves.  Stwuggling  indeed! — 
you  can't  conthdye  the  thtate  I  was 
in.  In  the  first  place,  the  water 
twickled  up  my  thleeyee,  down 
thwough  my  pockets,  in  at  my  weth- 
eoat,  <&c.  &c.,  in  the  motht  uncom- 
fortable way — ^but  tiiat  wathn't  the 
wortht  of  it,  for  m  about  half  a 
minute  my  b-blanket  suit  became  tho 
satuwated  with  water  that  I  could 
thcaroely  move;  and  as  for  cold — 
with  all  that  heavy  wet  thtu£f  about 
me— you  may  imagine  all  I  suffered. 
The  bathing  man  (who,  I  dare  thay, 
thought  I  was  d-dewonged)  had  to 
help  me  up  the  thteps  of  the  ma- 
ehine,  and  I  vowed  I  would  never 
twy  expewiments  on  mythelf  again — 
only  fiinthy,  if  I'd  be^  ihwown  in 
that  dwess  from  the  end  of  the  Chain 
Pier,  I  should  have  gone  to  the 
bottom  as  sure  as  a  gun — ^yes,  and 
gunner — I  mean  surer.  I  thought  the 
betht  plan  was  to  g-give  up  b-bathing 
for  the  pwesent,  and  pwaps,  when 
the  summer  season  weturns,  and 
by  the  time  I  go  into  the  water 
again,  I  shall  have  learnt  to  thwim 
better.* 

Bwighton  is  filling  fast  now.  You 
see  dwoves  of  ladies  evewy  day  on 
horseback,  widing  about  in  all  di- 
wections:  By  the  way,  I-I  muthtn't 
forget  to  mention  that  since  witing 
the  above  I  m-met  those  two  gir£ 
that  always  laugh  when  they  thee 
me,  at  a  tea-fight  One  of  'em — the 
young  one—told  me,  when  I  was 
intwoduced  to  her — ^in-in  confidence, 
mind— that  she  had  often  heard  of 
me  and  of  my  middles,  Tho  you  tiiee 
I'm  getting  quite  a  weputathun  that 
way.  The  other  m-moming,  at 
Mutton's,  she  wath  ch-chafifing  me 
again,  and  begging  me  to  tell  her 
the  latetht  thing  in  widdles.  Now,  I 
hadn't  heard  any  mythelf  for  thome 
time,  tho  I  couldn't  give  her  any 
vewy  gweat  novelty,  but  a  fwiend  of 
mine  made  one  latht  theason  which  I 

*  We  do  not  quite  see  the  grounds  on 
which  his  lordship  bases  this  hypothetds ; 
howerer,  he  can  bat  try. — Ed.  L.  S. 


thought  wather  neat,  tho  I  athked  her 

WHEN  rm  A  JAB  NOT  A  JAB? 

Thingularly  enough,  the  moment 
she  heard  thith  widdle  she  burtht  out 
laughing  behind  her  pockethand- 
kerohief! 

'Good  gwadous!  what'th  the 
matter?'  said  I.  'Have  you  ever 
heard  it  befaw?' 

'Never,'  she  said  emphatically, 
'  in  that  form ;  do,  please,  tell  me  the 
answer.' 

So  I  told  her— 

WHEN  IT  ITH  A  DOOb! 

Upon  which  she — she  went  off  again 
in  hystewics.  I-I-I  never  did  see 
such  a  girl  for  laughing.  I  know  it 
is  a  good  widdle,  but  I  didn't  think 
it  would  have   such  an  effect  as 

that 

By  the  way,  Sloper  told  me  after- 
wards that  he  thought  he  had  heard 
the  widdle  before  somewhere — but 
it  was  put  in  a  different  way.  He 
said  the  way  he  heard  it  was — 

WHEN  ITH  A  DOOB  NOT  A  DOOB? 

and  the  answer — 

WHEN  rr  ITH  ajab! 

I-I've  been  thinking  over  the 
matter  lately,  and  though,  I  dare 
thay,  it— d-don't  much  matter  which 
way  the  question  is  put,  still — ^pwai» 
the  last  f-form  is  the  bethi  It-it 
seems  to  me  to  wead  better.  What 
do  you  think? 

Awaiting  the  f-&vour  of  a  weply, 
I  am,  &c.  &c., 

DUNDBEABT. 

P.S.-NowI  weckomember,  I  made 
thuch  a  jolly  widdle  the  other  day 
on  the  Ethplanade.  I  thaw  a  fellah 
with  a  big  New-Newfoundland  dog, 
and  he  inthpired  me — the  dog  you 
know — ^not  the  fellah — he  wath  a 
lunatic.  I'm  keeping  the  widdle, 
but  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Mr. 
Editor. 

WHT  DOES  A  DOG  WAOOLE  HITH  TAIL? 

Give  it  up?  I  think  motht  fellahs 
will  give  that  up  I 

You  thee  the  dog  waooles  htth 

TAIL  BECAX7TH  THE  DOO'S  STWONGEB 
THAN  THE  TAIL.  IP  HE  WATHN't 
THE  TAIL  WOULD  WAGGLE  THE  DOG  I 

Ye-eth  —  that'th  what  I  call  a 
widdle.  If  I  can  only  wemollect 
him  I  thaU  athtonish  those  two  girls 
thome  of  these  days. 


BEWARE ! 

I  KNOW  a  ;onth  wlio  can  flirt  sod  flatter- 
Take  care! 
He  loves  with  the  ladiee  to  gossip  and  chatter — 

Beware!  bewared 

TniBt  him  not, 

He  ie  fooling  Uiee! 
He  has  a  yoice  of  yarying  tone — 

Take  care! 
It  echoes  man;,  beside  thine  own — 

Beware!  beware! 
Trust  him  not— he  is  fooliog  thee ! 

Ue^has  a  hand  that  ia  eofl  aod  whit«— 
Take  caret 

It  pressed  another  than  thine  last  night — 
Beware!  beware! 
Trust  him  not — 
He  is  fooling  thee  I 

His  letters  are  glowing  with  love,  I  ween — 
Take  care  I 

One  half  that  he  writes  he  does  not  mean- 
Beware!  beware! 

Trust  him  not— he  is  fboliDg  thee ! 


Twin  Faces.  ill 

He  talks  of  truth,  and  of  deep  deyotion — 

Take  care! 
Of  loTing  troly  he  has  no  notion — 

Beware!  beware! 

Trust  him  not — 

He  is  fooling  thee ! 
Your  heart  he  wQl  gain,  wim  his  dangerous  wiles ! 

Take  care!  *^  ^    ^ 

Of  his  whispered  words,  and  his  sighs,  and  his  smiles. 

Beware!  beware! 
Trust  him  not,  he  is  fooling  thee ! 

M.  E.  B. 


TWIN  PACES. 


YOU  are  the  shadow  of  a  Tanished  form'J 
Tour  simple  majesty  to  me  is  more 
Than  aught  else  of  earth's  beauiy,  calling  back 
The  fieuse  that  smiled  in  visions  that  are  o'er! 

Methinks  that  in  my  heart  you  soon  might  stand 
Close  to  that  spot  whereon  another  stood, 

A  fallen  idol  now— Ah!  many  gods 
Of  many  hearts  are  only  gilded  wood ! 

Alas!  not  even  gilded—still  the  blind 
Magician  Love  hides  each  unsightly  stain ; 

But  Time  destroys  his  labour,  and  we  find 
Our  treasure  changed  to  common  wood  again. 

Such  was  my  idol's  history !  When  I  see 

One  of  his  features  on  another's  &ce. 
That  other— ah !  a  woman's  lore  lives  long — 

Within  my  heart  finds  instantly  a  place. 

And  thus  have  you!  I  think  I  might  forget 
Tou  are  not  he — that  age  has  touched  my  brow. 

Did  I  not  see  the  glances  that  I  won. 
It  is  another's  turn  to  treasure  now ! 

In  that  I  recollect  that  all  is  changed! 

Mine  are  October  days— yours,  laughing  June ; 
At  the  grave's  door  I  chant  a  peahn— you  sit 

And  sing  youth's  old  song  to  your  own  sweet  tune ! 

Oh,  cherish  her  who  joins  her  voice  with  yours. 
And  never  let  her  shudder  at  your  name  ; 

For  if  she  knew  what  I  know,  she  would  fear 
Lest  in  twin  forms  the  spirit  were  the  same ! 

J.  F. 
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SUimEPTITIOUS  COEEESrONDENCE. 


AUNT  Ellen  was  as  cross  as  two 
sticks,  and  looktxl  so  vinaigry 
at  me  that  I  scarcely  dartKi  move 
from  the  breakfast-table.  8he  knew 
as  well  as  1  did  that  the  Indian  mail 
wa8  due ;  it  had  arrived  in  London 
on  Saturday,  and  consequently  I 
was  expecting  my  letter,  for  it  was 
on  a  Monday  morning  that  Aunt 
Ellen  was  so  griuupy.  1  mud  tell 
you.  I  was  exi)ecting  a  letter  from 
Frank,  and,  as  is  generally  th  case, 
Frank  hasn't  got  a  penny,  and  is 
the  dearest,  darling  boy  that  ever 
said  to  any  one, '  I'm  awful  spoons 
on  you,  dearest.' 

Well!  there  we  sat  at  breakfast, 
Uncle  John  rubbing  his  knees  and 
arms  as  if  he  were  frictioning  in 
opodeldoc,  saying  it  was  '  really 
very  cold  for  the  time  of  year,' 
repeating  this  observation  until  he 
grew  quite  warm  on  the  subject; 
and  getting  impatient  that  nobody 
agreed  with  him  or  contradicted 
hjs  assertion,  he  at  last  exclaimed, 
*  I  say  that  it  is  very  cold!'  looking 
so  enraged  that  he  formed  an  ad- 
mirable pendant  to  Aunt  Ellen.  Aa 
she  gave  no  answer  to  tliis  last  tem- 
pestuous observation,  I  ventured  to 
say  that  '  it  was  very  cold,'  and  that 
'  1  thought  I  would  just  take  a  run 
down  the  avenue  to  the  lodge,  and 
meet  the  postboy,  to  warm  myself/ 
That  was  quite  sufficient  Off  they 
went  tantivy. 

Aunt.  *  So  that  we  should  not  see 
your  letters.* 

Uncle.  '  Some  more  clandestine 
correspondence.' 

'  Surreptitious  communications/ 

'  Reception  of  forbidden  missives/ 

'Wicked!' 

'  Atrocious !' 

*  Saindalous  1'    (The  great  word.) 

Uncle  (always  harping  on  cold). 
'Cool,  calm,  cold-blooded  villainy! 
And  as  for  liat  young  puppy  Frank 
HoUy,  I'll— I'll— I'll ' 

'  What  will  you  do  to  him,  uncle, 
dear  ?'  said  I. 

'  Hum  I  I'm  thinking.  He's  so 
far  off.  But  I'll  have  Qie  postboy 
discharged.    A  cunning,  artM,  con- 


niving scoimdrel,  who  delivers  in- 
flammatory desjMitchos  just  as  he 
would  tax-papers:  coolly,  delibe- 
rately under  my  very  nose  1  He  is 
a  \sicked,  deceitful  follow,  and  I'll 
have  him  discharged  1' 

'  And  I,*  continued  Aunty, '  forbid 
you  to  go  out  of  the  house.  I  shall 
expect  to  see  you  in  the  httle  parlour 
directly  after  breakfast.' 

All  this  because  I  had  uttered  the 
word  postboy ! 

Well,  I  felt  I  was  boimd  to  obey, 
80,  leaving  the  breakfast-table,  1 
went  into  the  hall,  and  was  about  to 
enter  the  httle  parlour,  when  brotlier 
Charles's  hat  tempted  me.  He  had 
gone  to  see  some  of  the  tenants  early 
that  morning,  and  had  left  his  round 
black  hat  carelessly  on  the  marble 
slab  near  the  cloak-stand.  I  often 
thought  I  should  look  nice  in  that 
httle  hat,  so  1  put  it  on  just  to  see. 
I  wafi  caught !  It  was  a  magic 
hat  11  I  no  sooner  had  it  on  my 
head  than  an  invisible  hand  seized 
the  rim,  and  dragged  me  malgre  moi 
out  by  the  door  and  down  the 
avenue  at  such  a  rate !  out  through 
the  gates  of  the  lodge,  down  ihQ 
httle  lane,  where,  meeting  the  post^ 
boy,  I  suppose  the  spell  was  broken, 
for  it  suddenly  stopped. 

Joe  the  postboy  held  out  two 
letters  for  Mees  Agnees.  '  And  'un 
o'  them's  from  Ingia,  Mees,'  he  said. 

'  Very  well,  Joe.    And  the  other?' 

'  From  Lunnun,  Mees.' 

*  Give  me  the  London  one.  And 
yon  see  this  key  basket  ?  Well, 
when  I'm  looking  round  the  other 
way,  just  drop  it  in  there,  so  that  I 
don't  see  it' 

Joe  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  I  gave 
him  a  shilling  to  enlist  him — ^in 
Frank's  cause  and  nune. 

I  held  the  London  letter  con- 
spicuously in  my  hand  as  I  sedately 
walked  up  the  avenue,  expecting 
every  minute  to  see  Aunt  Ellen 
coming  after  me.  But,  no ;  no  one 
came.  As  I  got  near  the  house  I 
came  to  a  httle  path  leading  to  the 
shrubbery.  I  turned  down  it,  and 
descending  three  httle  steps,  was 
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in  a  nice,  qniet,  secluded  spot  in 
our  shmbbery  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  I  looked  at  the  many- 
colonred  leaves  on  the  ground,  I 
watched  cock-robin  as  he  perched 
saucily  quite  near  me,  and  tossing 
my  key  basket,  I  saw  a  strange 
letter  there.  Well,  to  be  sure !  how 
"TCiy  odd  !  Who  could  have  put  it 
there?  lean  declare  Joe  gave  me 
but  one  letter.  It  must  be  very 
important,  so  I  had  better  read  it  at 
once.  I  broke  the  seal  of  this  '  Sur- 
reptitious communioation '  (as  aunt 
calls  them).  I  turned  my  back  to 
the  house,  in  case  anybody  should 
be  looking.  In  fsLCt,  I  went  a  few 
yards  farther  on,  leaving  my  key 
basket  on  a  bank  with  the  London 
letter  in  it.  Uncle  said  it  was  cold, 
but  I  was  quite  in  a  glow.  I  un- 
folded the  thin  paper,  and  then  read 
such  a  sweet,  dear,  loving,  sensible 
letter,  beginning,  '  My  own  dear 
darling,  I  have  got  my  troop,  and 
shall  come  over  next  spring  to 
fetch  you  for  my  little  deary  wifey.' 
And  so  it  went  on,  talking  about 
the  Mling  of  the  autumn  leaves, 
and  snow  &lling  on  the  ground  as 
a  cloak  to  keep  the  flowers  and 
other  vegetables  from  freezing. 
And  so  he  managed  that  Hope 
should  be  my  cloak  to  keep  my 
heart  warm  to  him,  and  lots  of  other 
pretty  sentiments,  calling  me  all  the 
pet  names  imaginable,  and  all  in  the 
superlative,  ending  by  '  Give  my 
best  regards  to  your  old  tiger  of  an 
uncle,  and  tell  him  he  may  keep  all 
his  money,  and,  more  especially,  his 
sister  Ellen.'  With  this  very  satis- 
factory, cool,  calm,  cold-blooded,  vil- 
lainous correspondence  (as  uncle 
calls  it)  snugly  hidden  near  my 
heart,  I  returned  to  my  basket  and 
to  the  house,  where,  in  the  little 
parlour,  I  found  Aunt  Ellen  biting 
her  nails  furiously. 

'Aunty,  dear,'  I  said,  'will  you 
forgive  me  if  I  show  you  the  letr 
ter?' 

'  You  wicked,  naughty,  sinfol 
child,  give  it  to  me  directly.  Oh! 
you  naughty  child.' 

I  gave  her  the  letter  as  it  was. 
This  obedience  on  my  part  caused 
her  severe  countenance  to  relax. 
She  put  on  her  spectacles^  and 
read: — 


'  Miss  Aoxes  Warden  to 

Madame  Fredbrika, 
MUIiner  and  Court  Dressmaker. 

£.  ff.   d. 

1  Black  lace  trimmed  skirt  .  10  10  0 
Trimming  to  ditto  .  .  .  .550 
Head-dress  to  ditto .  .  .  .  2  15  0 
Boddice  garniture  to  ditto  .  .  1  12  6 
ChateUioe  wreath  to  ditto        .330 

Making 3  12     0 

Materials  for  boddice  ...  1  10  0 
1  Black  glac^  jupe  ....  5  5  0 
Lining  to  ditto 0  10    0 


Total 


.  34     2     6 


With  Madame  Frederika's  compliments.' 

She  grumbled  a  little  at  the  above, 
but  gave  me  a  kiss  on  condition  I 
wouldn't  do  so  any  more. 

Having  settled  this  little  extrava- 
gance (but  it  was  a  sweet  dress),  I 
went  to  Uncle  John  in  Ins  library, 
and  thus  addressed  him : — 

'  My  dear  old  uncle,  here  is  a 
letter  from  Frank.  You  know  I 
don't  care  a  pin  about  him,  but  as 
he  has  been  so  good  in  taking  care 
of  those  poor  ladies  and  chilcSen  at 
Lucknow,  who  were  but  little  to 
him,  I  think  him  specially  adapted 
for  taking  care  of  an  unprotected 
female  like  me,  whom  he  says  he 
loves  devotedly ' 

*  But  Agnes,  dear ' 

'  Hush!  or  I'll  cry!  I'U  scream! 
rU  stamp!  I'll  faint!  Oh!  you 
oold — cold-hearted,  unnatural  uncle ! 
I— I— I-I ' 

'  Goodness  gracious!  Dear,  dear 
-A-ggy.  No,  no;  now  don't  Do 
what  you  like;  you  quite  frighten 
me,  chM,    Do  what  you  like.' 

Seeing  him  take  it  so  quietly,  I 
immediately  recovered.  I  caught 
hold  of  his  dear  old  grey  head,  and 
kissed  it  all  over.  And  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  hear  him  say — 

'  If  8  not  so  cold,  Agnes  dear. 
But  you  are  a  little  humbug.  What 
will  Aunt  EUen  say?' 

'  Oh !  nothing,  uncle  dear.    I've 

?romised  her  I'd  never  do  it  again, 
suppose  I  can  write  to  Frank?' 
'  Yes,  you  puss.' 

Of  course  I  dreaded  explanations, 
and  when  they  came  there  was  a  to- 
do!  but  my  letter  was  gone;  and 
Uncle  John  whisj^red  something  in 
Aunt  Ellen's  ear  which  seemed  to 
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ricify  her.    Afi  I  am  now  married,  darling  little  cherub.     Well !   she 

may  Bay  what  that  something  was,  hae  diL-speii  four,  and 

It  was  to  the  effect  t)iat  she  would  My  husband  haa  just  come  in, 

have  the  dressing  and  nursing  of  a  so  I  must  l«»Te  off. 


^■^•^s^^ 
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DECEMBER,    186  2. 


UP  SNOWDON  AND  DOWN  UPON  THE  BANGOR  BARD. 


WHEN  John  Bull  begins  to  tmvel, 
ho  is  mighty  severe  on  domes- 
tic institutionB.  Brown  the  cosmo- 
polite, Brown  the  erratic.  Brown  who 
looks  down  with  lofty  contempt  on 
English  deportment,  dwellings,  dog- 
mas, dinners,  dress,  is  wont  to  lec- 
ture honest  homebred  Jones  on  tiio 
subject  of  nationalitieB ;  condemns 
his  habits  of  life,  the  management  of 

TOL.  n. — NO.  XI  .j 


his  household,  the  shape  of  his  hat, 
the  cooking  of  his  mutton,  in  e,  man- 
ner which  must  wound  the  pride 
of  any  true-bom  Briton.  One  of 
Brown's  keenest  shafts  is  directed  at 
tJiat  invariable  exordium  with  which 
Mr.  Jones  opens  a  conversation,  viz., 
the  state  of  the  barometer — '  Good 
morning— fine  day,  isn't  it?"  'Good 
evening — deal  of  rain  we've  had  this 
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■week  to  he  siire  I'  '  How  d'ye  do  ? — 
not  BO  cold  this  afteruoon,  d'ye  think 
so  ?'  '  Well,  how  are  i/cf  iX'Atiiv;:  on  ? 
— wind  seems  to  have  changed  since 
last  night/  &c.  Ac. 

*  Why  on  earth/  Riys  Brown, 
*  must  you  always  take  the  weather 
for  your  text  ?' 

Why?  I  retort  on  the  part  of 
Jones — I,  who  have  chuiivd  tlie 
rugged  Alps  and  cruise<l  in  the  bluf 
Mediterranean— who  have  inoiuito'l 
the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  and  de- 
scended into  Roman  catacombs  — 
"who  have  eaten  sauer  kraut  at 
Frankfort  and  maccaroni  at  Naples — 
I,  in  short,  who  have  accompUsheil 
that  wonderful  European  tour  whicli 
seems  to  have  become  part  of  an 
Englishman's  education, — why  dois 
Jones — why  do  I — and,  if  you  conij 
to  that,  why  do  you,  de^u*  Brown, 
though  you  won't  admit  it — why  do 
we  all  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  weather  ?  Why,  because  it  does 
of  a  truth  and  really  influence  our 
fate  in  hfe,  our  chances  of  success, 
our  health  and  tempei's,  in  a  won- 
di*ous  way,  on  tliis  '  right  httle  tig]  it 
little  island/  Ask  the  Cornish  fish- 
ermen, tlie  underwriters  at  Lloyd's, 
the  station-master  on  a  junction  line, 
your  London  physician,  tradesman, 
cabdriver,  how  far  the  weather  con- 
cerns themj  their  cures  and  profits, 
and  then  remember  the  difference 
which  a  bright  summer's  morning 
or  dull  Novemlx)r  fog  will  make  in 
your  spirits,  Mrs.  Brown's  manner 
to  you  at  breakfast  (to  say  nothing 
of  her  curls),  and  Master  Jemmy's 
cough.  Yes,  let  us  confess  that  in 
our  variable  climate  the  height  of 
the  mercury  is  an  important  point. 
After,  '  Commong  alley-voo  V  we  will 
Bay,  ' Ktd  faif  bo!*  and  let  Mossoo 
laugh  if  he  will  at  our  insularities. 

It  was  a  remarkably  fine  morning 
(I  might  have  said  so  at  once  without 
all  this  palaver)  when  we  met  at 
breakfJEust  one  day  last  month,  which 
we  had  fixed  on  for  our  ascent  of 
Snowdon.  The  sky  was  blue  and 
clear,  the  air  fresh  and  balmy,  at 
Bon  y  DyflFryn  when  we  packed  up 
otir  sandwiches,  filled  our  flasks,  and 
made  all  necessary  preparations  for 
our  expedition.  A  large  open  car, 
which  neld  six  conveniently  besides 
a  seat  on  the  box,  with  a  pair  of 


stout  givys,  good  *at  the  collar 'and 
in  <.'X«vikiit  ccmdition,  aw^iited  us 
out^i<le  the  porch  of  the  *  Painters' 
liv^t.'  ( )ur  party  consiste<l  of Itichjird 
I  >owbeiTy,Esc[.,of  the  ^^liddle  Temi»le, 
Lnmlon,  barrister  ;  Mr.  Stippler,  the 
famous  pnxj-Kaphaelite ;  my  cousins, 
tlie  three  Misses  Winsome,  with 
their  revere^l  papa;  and  the  hiunble 
author  of  thase  lines.  The  uncom- 
mon brilhancy  of  the  weather,  backed 
by  the  enormous  breakfast  of  which 
we  (oT  course  I  now  allude  to  the 
men)  had  partaken,  might  have  kept 
us  in  good  spirits  on  the  road,  with- 
out the  adcHtional  stimulus  of  bitter 
ale  with  which  Messrs.  Stii)j)ler  and 
Dewlx?rry  assuaged  tlieir  tliirst  in 
copious  draughts  at  the  Pen-y-gwryd 
inn.*  As  it  was,  those  gentlemen 
declared  themselves  prepareil  for  two 
Snowdons,  and  gallantly  undertook 
to  carry  either  of  the  Miss  Winsomes 
who  might  require  their  services  in 
the  ascent.  The  fact  is,  that  owing 
to  the  influx  of  autumnal  tourists, 
all  the  ponies  but  one  were  engaged, 
and  the  only  available  guide  was  the 
boy  who  led  it.  So  it  was  agreed 
that  the  ladies  should  ride  by  turns, 
and  Master  Sandy  entei-Cil  on  his 
double  duty  of  muleteer  and  cicerone. 
That  both  offices  were  sinecures  was 
soon  apparent.  It  is  true  that  he 
held  on  by  the  bridle;  but  as  for 
leading,  it  is  my  firm  l)elief  that  it 
was  the  pony  who  led  Sandy,  not 
Sandy  the  pony ;  and  of  the  two,  I 
think  the  pony  knew  his  way  the 
best  W^hen  anjr  one  wtis  on  his 
back,  I  am  convinced  that  it  wotdd 
have  forfeited  a  feed  of  com  (and 
goodness  knows  how  few  it  had 
tasted)  sooner  than  stumble,  but, 
reheved  of  his  burden,  over  stony 
paths  it  seemed  to  dehght  in  trip- 
ping and  falling  about  in  the  most 
reckless  manner,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'Look  here— I'm  an  old  stager — 
don't  talk  to  me  about  knees — mine 
are  used  to  this  sort  of  thing — ^I've 
been  "down"  in  every  pace,  and 
Hke  it' 

The  road  at  first  is  but  a  gentle 
slope,  up  which  a  car  may  drive  a 
mile  or  so  with  care,  but  even  then 
you  have  attained  sufficient  height 

*  I  may  have  hnd  a  modest  quencher 
myself;  but  that  is  not  to  the  pint,  as  my 
fiiead  Wagsby  would  have  observed. 


'  Tip  jSiKxoiion  and  Down  wpon  Ote  Bangor  Bard. 


to  look  down  for  into  the  ^alle^r 
which  liee  mapped  otit  below— hafr 
ciiltivat«d  here  and  there  in  meadow 
land,  and  fenced  aboat  with  mde 
Btone  hedges,  or  rising  into  rocky 
knolls,  vhere  Terns  grow  green  and 
plenleons,  ivith  juat  a  clump  of 
stunted  <»k  hj  wa,j  of  viceroy  to 
the  forest  king  in  that  wild  territory 
through  whicQ  the  rivei  daehes  on 


its  conrse,  as  if  impatient  of  the 

winding  route  that  Nature  left  it,  in 
one  long  stream  of  angry  foam. 

As  the  road  became  steeper  and 
narrower  we  paired  off  in  couples — 
Miss  Kitty  leading  the  von  on  her 

guy  accoEQpauied  by  Sandy,  while 
ee  and  I  brought  up  the  rear,  dis- 
cussing, as  we  went,  a  hnndrod 
topice.    What  magic  is  there  in  the 


mountain  air  which  makes  ua  walk 
and  talk  so  much  ?  I  haTe  known 
the  most  silent  women,  the  laziest 
men,  grow  garrolons  and  brisk  upon 
the  lull-side.  An  altitude  of  some 
three  thousand  feet  will  Jhave  on 
aome  of  us  a  wonderM  effect.  The 
stole  conTentioualities  of  modem 
life — the  '  quips  and  quirks '  of 
fitahionable  slang — ore  clean  foi^t- 
ten  at  that  height  from  cold  Bel- 
grario.  Debrett  and  Burke  are  ba- 
nished from  our  minds,  the  '  Hinta 
on  Etiquette'  ignored.  My  &ir 
cousins  had  wisely  adapted  their 
costume  to  the  natrn^  of  our  escnr- 
siop,  and  looked  very  chanuiog  in 


their  straw  hats  and  linsey  dresHea. 
If  hoops  were  not  entirely  dispensed 
with  (and  for  be  it  &om  me  to  gratify 
any  undue  curiosity  on  this  point), 
they  were  at  leoEt  of  moderate  di- 
mensions and  come  in  nobody's  way. 
Indeed,  to  my  taste  (not  cultivated, 
I  admit,  and  utterly  uninfluenced  by 
Paris  feshions)  these  simple  robes 
became  their  wearers  more  than  all 
the  finery  they  don  on  state  occa- 
sions. It  is  Venus  ExojkHs — the 
rostie  goddess^not  the  starched 
Athoniandeity,whomladorc.  Chloe 
nailing  up  peaches  in  her  cottage 
bonnet  has  infinitely  more  chann  for 
me  thou  Chloe  smirking  in  the  draw- 
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ing-room  behind  her  fan.  So  I  com- 
phmented  Miss  Kose  on  her  appear- 
ance, and  begged  that  thenceforth 
Bhe  would  ap])ear  in  linsey. 

*  Bien,  moii  cher !'  re])lied  that 
lady  (who  has  recourse  to  the  French 
vocabularj'  when  she  wants  to  Ix^ 
satirical),  'and  of  course  the  rest  of 
my  toilette  must  be  in  keeping.  I 
have  a  stout  pair  of  Balmoral  l>oots 
with  good  thick  soles,  wliich  I  will 
keep  for  my  next  ball ;  they  would 
be  just  the  thing  for  a  "  deux-tcmps." 
May  I  hope  for  the  honour  of  your 
hand,  sir  ?  Of  course  I  must  wear 
no  gloves,  and ' 

*  But  my  dear  cousin* — I  begin. 

'  But  my  dear  cousin,'  cries  Rose, 
*  that  would  be  only  complying  with 
your  suggestions.  To  please  you  I 
must  positively  renounce  dancing, 
or  appear  in  tliat  costume.  Confess 
now,  Jack,  that  being  a  j)ainter,  you 
look  on  this  question  from  too  pic- 
turesque a  point  of  view.  There  is 
a  time  and  place  for  all  things — if 
we  are  to  believe  our  copybooks  at 
school.  You  would  he  the  first  to 
complain  if  I  were  not  well  gantee. 
In  Arcadia — in  Utopia — wherever 
the  model  community  may  be,  your 
nymphs  may  dress  as  they  please ; 
but  here  in  England — in  the  year — 
yes,  you  may  laugh,  sir,  and  1  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say — well, 
perhaps  in  this  month  of  the  year 
1862,  we  modem  ladies  must  con- 
form a  little — I  mean  as  far  as  we 
can  afford — to  the  fasliions,  yes,  and 
follies  of  the  day.  Are  bonnets  to 
be  worn  large  this  season  ?  We 
send  them  off  to  be  amplified  by 
Madame  Batiste.  Are  small  chapeaux 
in  vogue?  We  cut  off  the  redun- 
dant straw.  Whether  our  skirts  are 
worn  with  flounces,  or  trimmed  "  en 
dentelle/'  is  by  no  means  so  imim- 
portant  as  you  suppose.  And  as  for 
our  wearing  "  stuff  "  on  all  occasions, 
how  would  you  like,  sir,  to  walk 
down  Begent  Street  in  a  "  pork-pie  " 
bat,  or  wear  coloured  gloves  at  a 
soiree  ?  You  are  inconsistent,  Jack, 
and  preach  what  you  couldn't  prac- 
tise.' 

Of  course,  there  was  no  answering 
these  arguments,  and  so,  fearing  I 
should  betray  my  weakness,!  thought 
fit  at  this  juncture  to  change  the 
conversation,  and    pointed   out  a 


mountain  llyn,  to  the  borders  of 
which  we  wore  now  approaching. 
Is  there  anjihing  in  the  wliole  range 
of  English  landscape  so  deeply  im- 
pressive as  these  mountain  lakes? 
The  utter,  native  lonehness  of  that 
deep  blue-black  abyss  of  water,  in 
wliich,  maybe,  no  human  being  has 
ever  bathed — no  boat  has  ever  floated 
— no  angler  cast  his  fly — the  rocky 
shore  just  darkly  mirrored  out  on 
its  smooth  surface— darkly,  but  ac- 
curately, line  for  hue !  One  sees  no 
outlet  for  this  water — no  source  from 
which  it  flowed — yet  there  it  hes  as 
piirc  as  crystal,  without  a  ripple  on 
its  surface,  or  noisome  weed  to  mar 
its  purity.  You  hardly  dare  to 
throw  a  pebble  in  for  fear  you  should 
disturb  some  fair  Undine,  or  raL^e  an 
awful  river-god  to  tempt  or  snatch 
you  into  depths  below. 

Miss  Winsome  and  I,  gazing  toge- 
tlier  on  this  romantic  scene,  were 
suddenly  startled  by  a  loud  hilloo ! 
which  made  the  liills  ring  again  all 
round  us.  The  shout  went  forth 
from  blaster  Sandy's  lungs,  who, 
having  arrived  at  the  spot  most 
favourable  for  trying  the  effects  of 
the  echo,  had  now  given,  at  Kitty's 
request,  this  specimen  of  his  vocal 
powers.  I  think  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  spoken  on  the  road,  and 
having  repeated  this  ejaculation 
twice  or  thrice  with  great  emphasis, 
he  fell  to  thrashing  the  pony  with 
the  utmost  good  nature,  and  relapsed 
into  his  former  silence. 

Anot  tier  lit  of  winding  road  brings 
us  to  the  livol  of  a  copper  mine; 
and  those  of  our  party  who  are 
knowing  in  such  matters  (as,  for 
instance.  Miss  Laura  Winsome  and 
Mr.  Dewberry)  begin  to  tap  the  rock 
mysteriously  with  little  hammers, 
examine  it  with  the  air  of  con- 
noisseurs, and  pocket  fragments  of 
the  ghttering  ore.  A  little  further 
on,  and  by  the  borders  of  another 
lake,  we  see  a  row  of  gaunt  and  roof- 
less houses,  compared  with  which 
the  Street  of  Tombs  at  Pompeii 
would  be  a  cheerful  thoroughfare. 
In  these  the  miners  used  to  live— at 
least  I  suppose  they  tried  to  do  so — 
but  the  doinp  and  dreariness  of  the 
place  must  have  been  dreadful  to 
encounter.  I  never  saw  a  more 
roznantio— or  more  rheumatic— site 
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for  dwellings.  From  this  point  we 
began  to  experience  what  little  diffi- 
culties there  were  in  the  ascent.  A 
steep  and  rugged  slope  coyered  with 
loose  fragments  of  the  mountain  rock 
(except  where  now  and  then  the 
scanty  herbage  of  that  barren  soil 
appeared)  had  to  be  mounted  first, 
and  here  it  was  that  Sandy  became 
of  some  little  use  in  showing  us  the 
shortest  cuts — sometimes  along,  but 
oftener  across  the  2dgzag  notches 
which  he  called  'the  path.'  How 
we  all  tripped  and  stumbled  on 
our  road — how  Kitty  exercised  a 
wise  discretion  in  trusting  to  her 
own  little  boots  rather  than  the 
lazy  heels  of  the  Pen-y-Gwryd  pony 
— how  that  quadruped,  on  finding 
himself  relieved  from  his  fiur  bur- 
den, fell  about  in  all  directions,  and 
tried  *,how  near  he  could  go  to  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  without  posi- 
tively tumbling  over — how  Mr.  "Win- 
some became  unduly  nervous,  and 
conceived  the  possibility  of  the  com- 
bined phenomena  of  a  landslip  and 
a  thunderstorm  occurring  for  our 
special  benefit— how  Mr.  Richard 
devoted  himself  to  the  assistance  of 
my  eldest  cousin,  and  offered  her 
his  arm  continually  on  the  most 
absurd  pretexts— how  the  Mi  Bose 
disdained  any  similar  help  on  my 
p^,  and  skipped  along  in  the  most 
independent  manner— and  how  Stip- 
pler  took  advantage  of  the  confusion 
to  take  several,  and,  as  I  afterwords 
ascertained,  by  no  means  moderate 
puUs  at  the  whisky-fiosk— all  these 
are  incidents  more  easily  imagined 
than  described ;  but  the  most  pro- 
voking part  of  the  business  was  that 
by  tMs  time  the  clouds  hod  been 
gathering  &r  and  near,  and  just  as 
we  were  getting  a  peep  of  tlie  dis- 
tant country,  down  came  the  rain  in 
dow  but  certain  drops.  Of  course 
we  were  all  in  duty  bound  to  make 
light  of  this.  It  was  nothing:  it 
would  blow  off:  it  would  hold  up: 
it  wasn't  worth  speaking  of:  it  was 
a  passing  shower:  it  couldn't  last 
long :  it  looked  bright  enough  away 
to  the  west  As  to  the  east,  it  was 
quite  fine  over  t?tere :  tJiat  was  cer- 
tain (how  very  singular  it  is  that  it 
should  always  be  fine  on  these  occa- 
sions except  just  where  you  wish!). 
However,  there  was  nothing  to  be 


done  but  to  move  on :  we  were 
within  half  on  hour's  walk  of  the 
summit— so  Sandy  said ;  and  in  hiJf 
an  hour  we  [reached  a  narrow  ledge 
of  table-land  enveloped  in  an  atmo- 
sphere so  dense  that  neither  right 
nor  left,  nor  up  nor  down,  for  a 
dozen  yards  around  us  could  we  see 
anything  but— foo.  0  !  luckless 
Groig  Eryri !  was  it  for  this  we 
scaled  thy  giddy  heights?  Where 
is  that  grand  prospect  of  the  United 
Kingdoms  which  the  Guide-book 
promised?  Where  is  the  Isle  of 
Man,  '  sparkling  with  ocean  lights?' 
the  Menai,  'running  like  a  silver 
thread  in  web  of  verdure?'  where 
Anglesey,  with  her  fair  hills  and 
coasts  '  roread  like  a  map  before  the 
eye?'  we  cannot  see  Carnarvon 
Oastle ;  the  ruddy  veins  of  old  Crib 
Goch  refract  no  '  sanguine  rays'  for 
us.  We  came  up  here  with  no 
small  toil  and  tarouole  to  see  a  pano- 
rama, and  lo!  we  are  rewarded  by 
just  that  sort  of  view  which  a  scul- 
lery affords — ^upon  a  washing  day. 

On  a  small  plateau  at  the  end  of 
the  ridge  afore-mentioned  are  two 
rival  establishments  dignified  by  the 
name  of  hotels,  but  which,  in  reality, 
are  a  couple  of  wooden  huts  growing 
out  of  a  basement  of  rough  stone 
masonry  revetted  by  empty  beer- 
bottles.  To  do  the  kmdlords  justice, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  active  tout- 
ing on  either  side,  and  neither  stooped 
to  disparage  the  other's  claims.  The 
visitor  is  left  to  choose  between 
their  respective  merits,  which  are 
nuvely  announced  in  the  following 
terms: — 


T.  roBerts  the 

SNOWDON 

'summit  hotel 

OLDEST  ESTABLISHMENT 
ON  S  NO  WD  EN  BED  SUPER 
AND  BREAKFAST  FOR  6/ 

EACH  PERSON 

■  ♦  * 

tea   coffee   HAM   AND 
E06S 
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U})  Snoicdon  and  Doirn  uj)fnt  flu-  B'Hijr^r  Bard, 


K.    M.    ^VlLLlAM^^ 

THE    ORIGINAL 

LICEXSEI)    TO    .SELL 

POUTER  ^ i  AXD   Spi= 

=  rits 
&c.  <tc.  «tc. 


Finding  it  difficult  to  decide  l>e- 
tweeu  the  prestige  of  tlie  oldest 
establishment  and  that  of  tlie  origi- 
nal Wilhams,  we  thought  it  Ixitter 
to  enter  the  first  hostelry  we  reached, 
which  I  tliink  belonged  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams aforesaid.  It  consists,  as  far  as 
I  recollect,  of  a  coffee-room,  a  kitchen, 
and  an  outhouse.  We  entered  the 
first  ajmrtment — ^a  sort  of  amalgama- 
tion of  a  small  luggage-office  and  a 
Eamsgate  batliing-machinc.  The 
forniture  consisted  of  a  deal  bible, 
two  benches,  and  a  little  stmnp  Ix'd- 
Btead,  which  was  trying  with  all  its 
might  to  look  hko  a  sofa.  The 
walls,  hung  with  a  paper  printed 
with  a  sort  of  seaweed  and  rasp- 
berry pattern,  were  further  deco- 
rated by  numerous  ]X)i*traits  of  the 
CJamarvon  and  Dolgelly  coach  at  full 
speed,  accompanied  by  announce- 
ments as  to  the  hours  when  that 
trusty  vehicle  departed  on  its  route. 
There  was  a  httle  fire  in  a  little 
stove,,  and  a  great  deal  of  smoke, 
some  of  which  certainly  got  out  of 
the  roof  through  an  iron  tulx),  but 
ptit  back  again  owing  to  distress 
of  weather,  and  circulated  freely 
round  the  room. 

The  rain  came  pitilessly  down,  and 
prevented  us  from  exploring  even 
the  precincts  of  the  Summit  Hotel. 
There  was  nothing  to  bo  seen,  no- 
thing to  be  done,  except  to  sit  in 
the  bathing-machine,  to  eat  our 
sandwiches,  drink  the  Snowdon  beer 
(such  beer!)  and  read  the  visitors* 
book,  which  accordingly  was  brought 
for  our  perusal.  What  wonderful 
entries  — what  astounding  ortho- 
graphy—  what  pungent  wit  and 
high-flown  sentiment  the  pages  of 


tln>  prt>("'Mi^  volimic  disclose.    IIltc 
Ls  a  s])ecimen : — 

*  I  nin  fi!H'  of  .)  ii'^nr  s^L-s  who  l.-ft  D — 
Iliitcl  \\  til  til*'  iiit  ii^.-u  of  \vi:i.t-<N,!vj  th»» 
^•.iP.r  »f  tiT'in  iJi."  '-•Miiniit  of  Snnw  I'-n.  but 
it  b.-iriiT  n'tinT  rdl-l  t'!«'  o'-'  fe'-'- r  k»:]>t  ln«» 
cloak  on  tor  M>veral  l'.our>  aiiti  cou>c<jr.«nitly 
<l;.>;ij)jKiii,tfil  us  wt-ary  p.lixiiins.  Wo  siiw 
nouL^iit  oi' h.^  pivtty  tacc' 

Hero  i'^  a  testimonial  from  a  more 
fortunate  l^ritish  tourist : — 

*  A.  li.  lirnl  a  first  rate  vew  on  the  .*uniit 
rouM  f-t'o  tor  ~)0  miles  around  saw  all  tiie 
lakes  anil  incMint'uns  ami  hail  a  vcrvohliirin':: 
t:ai<l.  Nothir.p^  like  tlie  seeriery  ami  I  can 
assure  you  nothing  like  beer — c-'ju'istl;/ 
liere.'  * 

The  next  description,  though  a 
little  obscure,  may  be  said  to  border 
on  the  sublime : — 

*  Male  my  n-»<'Pnt  to  the  summit  of 
Snowiion  on  the  nii^ht  of  Aui^iist — th,  1802. 
Tiie  view  is.  at  once  soul  inspiring  and  awe- 
commanJuiL: :  tiie  clouds  sleep  at  its  b;\se, 
and  tiie  ahyssi^s  tbruKvl  by  mists  are  dark 
and  fearful,  while  the  sun  at  times  asserts 
hi.-i  authoiitv  and  sliows  to  the  cim^v 
clsorver  the  awful  realms  Leiow.' 

Further  on  we  find  a  record  of 
which  brevity  is  the  chief  charac- 
teristic : — 

*  John  Brown      \       Trin  Coll : 

*  Tom  Smith       /       Oxford. 

*  From  Pen-y-gwryd  to  Bedd^ellcrt.  NO 
VIKW.' 

An  enterprismg  clerical  gentle- 
man with  a  lofty  contempt  for 
syntax  tlius  chronicles  his  experi- 
ence:— 

*  The  Rev.  X.  Y.  and  Sirs.  Z.  ascended 
Snowdon  the  blank  day  of  blank,  and  could 
only  say  *'  sj)ero  meliora  '* — ascended  on 
the  dash  day  of  dash,  and  were  rewarded 
with  a  splendid  view.* 

The  Snowdon  brew — ^weak  as  it  is 
— has  the  effect  of  stimulating  a 
certain  order  of  wit,  which  occasion- 
ally finds  vent  in  the  shape  of  epi- 
gram; and  I  think  the  flatness  of 
3ie  beer  is  well  represented  in  the 
following  lines : — 


*  I  beg  to  concur  entirely  with  this  gen- 
tleman's opinion.  I  never  saw  or  drank 
anything  like  it.  If  I  were  Messrs.  Bass 
&  Co.,  1  should  protest  against  my  bottles 
being  put  to  such  ignoble  use,  cspeasely  as 
one  shilling  per  pint  is  charged  for  the  con- 
cocti«a. 
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'  Arrired  at  the  summit  but  only  to  /lud 
The  grub — not  the  scenery — quite  to  my 
mind.  .  t^  Partridge.' 

To  which  a  &cetion8  oommen- 
tator  has  added  this  remark  in  alla- 
sion  to  the  ornithological  character 
of  the  writer's  name : — 

*  I  should  not  have  thought  this  soil 
suited  your  beak.  Sir.  No  doubt  yours  is 
a  rery  hai-d  one/ 

Funny,  fimny  dog  I 

I  will  not  multiply  instances  of 
this  thoroughly  Anglican  propen- 
sity—this wonderful  disposition  to 
scrihble  nonsense,  which  at  once 
distinguishes  the  British  snob  from 
all  other  snobs  in  the  world.  Just 
as  an  English  gentleman  is  a  model 
to  all  gentlemen  in  Europe,  so 
English  Tulgarity,  to  my  mind, 
tBikea  precedence  of  any  type  one 
finds  abroad.  Any  type  mdeed! 
Who  is  it  scrawls  his  name  at  the 
top  of  St  Peter's  ?  in  the  Mosque 
of  Omar?  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs? 
I  haye  heard  of  a  celebrated  artist 
who  painted  his  name  in  large  letr 
ters  on  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  and, 
no  doubt,  thought  it  would  go  down 
to  posterity  in  conjunction  with  that 
Egyptian  monarch.  Who  are  these 
gentlemen  who  record  their  impres- 
sions of  scenery — their  opinions  of 
beer — ^who  write  their  songs  and 
sentiments  in  a  public  coffee-room? 
I  cannot  answer  for  the  experience 
of  others ;  but  I  nerer  yet  saw  any 
one  inscribe  more  than  his  name  in 
a  '  Visitors'  book.'  Somebody  must 
do  it  —  that's  certain.  Somebody 
must  invoke  his  feeble  muse  to  fiU 
that  quarto  volume.  What  say  you. 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Eobinson? 
Qvolty  or  not  guilty?  'Scribimus 
indocti  doctique.'  So  be  it  But  this 
Tain  and  foohsh  scribbling — this 
presumption  that  the  travelling 
public  cares  to  read  our  ideas  of 
mountain  beauty  in  a  ledger— to 
know  what  we  had  for  supper  at 
the  'Magpie  and  Stump'— or  how 
many  nules  Matilda  Jane  walked 
after  breakfast!    Preposterous. 

The  ladies  sat  for  near  an  hour 
in  this  dingy  salon  discussing  various 
subjects  until  the  rain  was  over,  and 
thought  themselves  lucky  that  it 
stopped  when  it  did,  for  the  roof  of 


the  Summit  Hotel  is  not  calculated 
to  keep  out  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  Iwater,  and,  indeed,  after 
a  time  becomes  a  sort  of  roomy 
shower-bath.  It  was  then  that, 
seeking  Master  Sandy  with  the  in- 
tention of  retracing  our  steps,  we 
fouLd  that  youth  snugly  ensconced 
beside  the  kitchen  fire,  with  a  huge 
pile  of  bread  and  butter,  and  about 
a  quart  of  tea— his  usual  refection^ 
it  appears,  on  these  occasions— and 
to  which  he  was  doing  ample  justice. 
This  banquet  finished,  he  proceeded 
to  saddle  the  pony.  Miss  Kitty  re- 
mounted, and  we  prepared  to  de- 
scend— ^not,  however,  before  Dew- 
berry, with  an  enthusiasm  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  had  scaled  the 
cairn  (with  which  a  dubious  senti- 
mentahsm  has  crowned  this  moun- 
tain) in  order  to  place  thereon  a 
piece  of  quartz  received  for  that 
purpose  from  fair  Laura's  hand. 

Taken  for  all  in  all  the  Snowdon 
summit  was,  to  me  at  least,  a  little 
disappointing.  In  the  first  place 
the  fog  and  rain  precluded  any  pos- 
sibihly  of  a  view  but  only  in  the 
best  of  weather^-those  seedy  taverns 
with  empty  beer-bottles  piled  un  all 
round  ihem — that  Cockney  cncket 
tent,  in  which  Messrs.  Tag,  Bag, 
and  Ck>.  carouse  amid  the  sound  of 
ginger-pop  and  loud  guffiftws — the 
inevitable  presence  of  Pbofaiotic 
YxTLausmust  always  interfere  with 
one's  real  enjoyment  of  the  scene. 
Yet  how  can  we  help  it?  When 
men  are  thirsty  they  must  drink. 
If  the  Snowdon  beer  is  bad  it  is 
better  than  nothing.  Shall  I  sneer 
at  the  hospitable  little  roof  which 
sheltered  us  from  the  rain?  Do  I 
decry  the  vulgar  herd— myself  be- 
longing to  that  common  flock? 
Come,  come,  romance  is  all  very 
well,  but  refreshment  must  also  be 
considered.  And,  fiEmcy,  if  we  had 
been  exposed  to  that  pelting  shower 
imhoused  I  As  for  Mr.  Tag  and  his 
friends,  have  they  not  as  much  right 
on  Snowdon  as  I  have  ?  Let  them 
come,  then,  and  welcome.  In  these 
matters,  at  least,  let  us  take  this 
world  as  we  find  it,  and  not  cry  out 
like  Wordsworth  because  a  steam- 
boat phes  on  Windermere,  and  we 
can't  nave  the  big  lake  all  to  our- 
selves. 
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Up  Siwirdon  and  Doira  iq^on  the  Bamjor  Bard. 


Tlio  road  (iovm  from  Siiowdon, 
like  that  of  the  coli^brated  '  fju'ilis 
descensus/  is  easier  to  tlie  trjiveller, 
1  need  hardly  say,  than  tlie  way  u}>. 
A  good  deal  of  time  may  l)e  saved 
by  cutting  off  the  antrles  of  tiio 
winding  path  near  the  summit ;  and 
our  young  Templar,  jimi])iiig  across 
country  from  zig  to  zag  >^ith  tlic 
utmost  alacrity,  foimd  abundant  op- 
portunities to  render  assistiince  to  the 
young  ladies  by  offering  his  hanti, 
arm,(&c.,  to  an  extent  which  i>erhaj)s 
old  W thought  unnecessary. 

*  Yoiu:  friend  is  exceedingly  j)olite, 
I*m  sure,'  my  uncle  remarks  to  me, 

aside.  :  *  But *     *  There,  Laura, 

now  I  think  you  can  get  on  bv  your- 
self again.  J'rai/  go  down  by  the 
proper  path,  and  don't  trouble  llr. 
Dewberry  so  much ' 

And  here  Dick  (the  rogue)  inter- 
rupting, protests— as  well  he  may — 
that  so  far  from  being  a  ti-ouble,  it 
is  the  greatest  pleasure  to  him ;  and 
Stippler  winks  knowingly,  and  goes 
off  to  hold  up  Kitty's  pony  vire 
Sandy,  who  is  Iwtanizing  under 
Mr.  Winsome's  direction.  And  thus 
wo  all  jog  on  very  pleasantly,  get- 
ting peeps  here  and  there,  as  the 
clouds  roll  off,  of  distant  views 
which  the  fog  had  hidden  from  us 
above,  and  noting  many  a  grand 
effect  of  shadow  on  the  mountain 
side,  until  we  reach  the  road  l)elow, 
which  brings  us  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  Pen-y-gwryd. 

A  long  brisk  walk  in  pleasant 
company  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  true 
ddicice  of  country  life.  To  breatlie 
fresh  air  in  wholesome  exercise,  and 
see  the  beauties  of  a  rural  landscape 
— indulging  in  honest  gossip  by  the 
way — what  more  enjoyable  than 
this?  and  when  does  time  pass  half 
so  quickly  ?  Not  all  the  charms  of 
fashionable  life — ^not  all  the  witchery 
of  London  drawing-rooms  can  utter- 
ly allure  a  country-bom  man  from 
his  early  love  of  woods  and  hills; 
and  we  who  are  not  cockneys— who 
were  not  bom  within  sound  of  Bow 
bells,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  other  me- 
tropolitan noise— do  we  not  feel  a 
real  delightfulness  in  grass  when- 
ever we  set  foot  on  it? 

When  we  arrived  at  Pen-y-gwryd 
we  found  the  car  awaiting  us,  and 
presently  drove  home  m  excellent 


s))irits,  and  with  right  p)o<l  appe- 
tit(^s  tor  our  dinner  at  the  *  raiutt-rs' 
Kest' — Dick  recounting  our  adven- 
tures afterwards  in  the  bar  for  the 
diversion  of  our  httle  coterie,  with 
STUnlry  emliL'llishments  and  addi- 
ti(nis  of  his  own,  the  result  of  an 
over-fertile  imagination  backed  by 
about  a  pnit  of  whiskey-toddy. 

There  is  an  ancient  adage  tl:at 
tinn^  is  the  stuff  tliat  life  is  m.ade  of. 
1  should  like  to  write  an  essay  on 
that  old  apojdithegm,  showing  how 
unequally  in  quality  that  stuff  is 
woven ;  how  it  wears  best  in  active 
serv ice —contracts  with  dry  and  for- 
mal use — wants  patching  now  and 
tlien  where  rents  ai>ix*ar,  and  so  on. 
l^lace,  circiunstance,  comj)am'on- 
ship,  have  all  their  influence  on  the 
flight  of  time.  Why  did  not  Scipio 
Nasica,  when  he  meted  out  tlie 
years  and  montlis,  contrive  a  system 
whereby  our  festive  days  could 
stretcli  to  twice  their  UBual  length, 
and  chp  the  sad  '  nefasti  *  shorter  ? 
lour  weeks  flew  by  at  Bon  y  Dyffryn 
with  v.'ondrous  si)eed ;  and  when  the 
morning  aime  for  our  departure 
words  fail  to  tell  the  melancholy 
greeting  we  gave  the  Bangor  coach 
which  was  to  carry  us  the  tii-st  s*age 
of  our  journey  home.  Indeed,  if 
0117'  cousins  (as  Dick  was  pleased  to 
C4dl  them)  had  not  left  the  place 
some  days  before  us,  who  knows 
how  long  we  might  have  sojourned 
at  the  '  Painters'  Rest  ?' 

Our  stay  at  Bangor  was  a  short 
one,  and,  indeed,  was  only  made  to 
see  the  *  lions.'  What  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  could  have  found 
of  interest  there  in  the  year  of  grace, 
i774>  before  suspension  and  tubular 
bridges  were  thought  of,  I  know 
not.  Certainly,  few  tourists  visit  it 
now,  except  to  see  those  prodigies 
of  engineering  skill ;  and  yet,  may 
be,  the  Menai  Straits  looked  grander 
wliile  the  ferry-boat  still  phed  across 
them  before  that  ugly  Ime  of  iron 
])lutes  shut  out  the  fair  horizon. 
Strange  that  the  love  of  pictures^iuo- 
ness  should  be  strongest  in  these 
days  when  modem  arts  have  marred 
its  beauty.  I  wonder  whether  the 
great  lexicographer  grew  romantic 
on  the  scenery  after  emerging  from 
that  wretched  inn  where  he  shared 
a  bed-room  with  two  other  men  ? 


XFp  Snotedcn  and  Dorni  ujxm  ihe  Sangor  Sard, 


Vtes  Toffylond  a  hundred  years  ago 
the  Taffylaad  of  to-day  V  or  waa 
Qiere  more  nationaJity— more  Welsh 
spoken?  Did  they  cat  raiebits 
(mener  ?  wear  leeke  more  commoitly 
then  than  now  ?  In  the  days  of  my 
youth  I  pictured  to  myself  the 
Welsh  bara,  with  Mb  snowy  beard 
and  flowing  robe,  chanting  the 
deeds  of  Hhys  and  Owain  in  a  plain- 
tive strain,  and  I  confess  I  felt  con- 
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siderable  emotion  at  the  twanging 
of  a  harp  outside  our  window  at  the 
'  Goat  and  Compasses.'  Conld  it  be 
possible  this  ancient  older  was  not 
yet  extinct  ?  I  rashed  to  the  case- 
ment and  looked  ont  The  accom- 
panying sketch  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  his  appearance,  but  his  voice 
— no,  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  an 
artist's  pencil.  How  can  I  deBcribo 
it?    If  any  gentleman  would  be  so 


obliging  aa  to  insert  a  rusty  nntmeg- 
grater  in  his  larynx,  and  then  try  to 
aing  in  'falsetto,'  it  would  be  the 
nearest  approoch  to  imitation  of  the 
notes  which  the  bard  was  warbling. 
I  was  much  struck  with  one  of  his 
songs;  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
dot  it  down  while  ho  accompanied 
himHeir,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
have  it  from  dictation.  The  waiter 
to  whom  I  announced  my  intention 
retired  half-scared  at  the  idea,  and  I 
am  convinced  regarded  me  as  an 
escaped  Bedlamite  who,  if  he  paid 
his  bills  at  all,  could  only  do  so  in 
Incid  intervals,  when  he  ushered  the 
minstrel  into  my  room. 


It  was  lucky  that  Dick  was  not 
in  the  way  at  that  moment,  or  I  am 
sure  I  could  not  have  kept  my 
countenance  at  our  interview.  The 
bard  was  a  stout  and  middle-aged 
man — say  five  feet  eight  in  height — 
inclining  to  baldness,  and  wearing 
round  his  chin  a  lieord  of  that  de- 
scription jocularly  styled  '  the  New- 
gate ruff.'  Beside  the  natural  pro- 
tuberances from  his  face  (such  as 
nose,  brow,  &c.)  there  were  several 
minor  swellings  here  and  tliere  in 
which  ingenious  materialists  might 
see  the  kidaey-potato  type  still  in- 
dicated. He  wore  around  his  neck 
a  Belcher  handkerchief,  the  ends  of 
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Uj)  h'fi'''inlon  ciiid  Dofii  i'2'"}i  tliC  Tai.i'Ji  r  Banl. 


wliicli  woiv  liicMou  bv  a  ti«-:litlv- 
button- •♦I  (•'  \\t.  lie  ruiuoveJ  a  sH-j-ar- 
loaf  bripind's  hat,  encirckd  by  a 
black  velvet  baml,  from  liis  liejul 
when  he  entered,  and  after  a  pro- 
found lx)w  accei)ted  my  otVer  of  a 
chair  bv  sit  tint;  as  near  the  cdL'-e  «jf 
it  as  he  could  without  tumbling;  oil* 
— wijKid  first  his  forehead,  tlien  the 
harp,  which  ho  kept  u|)on  his  knee, 
and  pive  a  sliprht  cough  by  way  of 
opening:  pr(X'oe< liners. 

I  Siiid  *  Gooi.1  morning.  I  Ixjlicve 
you  are  a — ahem — a ' 

*  Bard/  said  my  \isitor,  decisively. 
'Yes — quite  so — that's  the  word: 
my  real  name  is  Vilkins.' 

'  Well,  :Mr.  Wilkins,'  I  l)e^tran. 

'  I  umbly  beg  your  pardon,'  said 
the  bard,  '  but  a  good  many  mis- 
takes has  lx3en  made  on  that  'ero 
point.  It  aint  "NVilkins  —  it's  Vil- 
kins.' 

'  Well,  Mr.  Vilkins,'  said  T, '  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  song  of 
yom-s  outside  the  window.  Will 
you  be  g(xxl  enough  to  repeat  it  to 
me  now  ?  (and  here  I  took  out  my 
pencil  and  note-]>ook  and  prepared 
for  action).  I  think  it  was  the  last 
song  but  one  which  you  gave  us.' 

'  Let  me  see/  said  the  bard,  medi- 
tating; 'I  tliink  that  must  have 
been  the  "  Shemmoy  Untcr."  * 

'  The— the  what  ?'  I  asked. 

'The  "Shemmoy  Unter/*'  said 
the  bard,  raising  his  voice. 

'Oh!'  said  I,  a  little  perplexed  to 
know  what  ho  meant.  '  Yes ;  I  dare 
say  that  wfs  the  song.  Allow  me 
to  offer  you  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  to 
hope  that  you  will  fevour  mo  with 
the  words.* 

'  Proud  an'  dappy  to  do  so,  sir/ 
said  Mr.  Vilkins,  taking  a  sight  at  me 
through  the  wine-glass  in  his  hand. 
He  emptied  it  in  one  gulp,  smacked 
liis  lips  with  tremendous  emphasis, 
and  then  proceeded  to  dictate  as 
follows : — 

*  When  the  Unter  o'er  the  mounting 
At  daybreak  is  bounding 
Throu'j^h  the  wild  wily  founting 
The  Shemmoy  descries — * 

'  Stop  a  minu  te/  I  said.  '  I  really 
beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  didn't  quite 
catch  the  name  of  the — the ' 

'  The  "  sht-m  may  V* '  said  the  bard ; 
'yes,  that's  it— it's  all  right.  Please 


t(^  write  do^ii  "  The  shemmoy  dc- 
scrii  >." ' 

A  li.Lrht  Iw'L'-an  to  break  uprm  m-'. 
'  Y(»u— you  don't  mean  the  rnAM«.':s, 
do  you?'  siiid  I. 

'  Xo/  ro])li('d  the  bard ;  '  in  course 
not.  If  1  had,  I  shoultl  have  said 
so.     It's  the  shemmoy  as  /  mean.' 

'  'Well,  l)ut,  you  know,'  I  remon- 
strateil,  *  the  chamois  in  an  animal, 
an<l ' 

'  Yes ;  I  dare  say/  sai«l  Mr.  Vilkins : 
'  but  for  all  that,  it's  the  "  shemmoy  " 
as  /  mean.  Have  you  got  down 
"  shemraov  descries  ?" ' 

1  nodded,  and  he  went  on : 

*  In  thp  nii^lst  of  tho  innruing 
Ivry  h«tli<)vv  resoi.ii'liiiL; 
Icrtj  lear — ' 

'Have  you  got  down  "ivry?"' 
asked  the  bard,  suddenly  breaking 
oir. 

'Yes/ said  I.     'Why?' 

'Oh!  iiothink;  only  thcrc's  two 
"ivrys/'and  I  didn't  loiow  but  what 
you  might  have  left  one  of  'em  out. 

*  In  the  midst  of  the  morning 
Ivry  hoLow  rosotrndiiirj 
Ivry  fear — ivry  loar — iv — ' 

'Let  me  see;  I  can't  'ardly  tell 
what  comes  next.*  Here  he  swept 
his  hand  carelessly  acrops  the  strings 
in  order  to  refresh  his  memory. 
'  liar,  1  recklect  now — 

*  Ivry  fear  nobly  scorning: 
As  omeward  he  fiiis. 

'  Then  you  can  put  down  chomfi, 
please.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  I. 

'  Stop/  said  Mr.  V. ;  '  that's  only 
one  verse  ;*  and  then  he  continued : 

*  He  trncks  through  the  snow-print 
The  tlight  of  the  ran;jer, 

He  brushes  the  doo  tint 
Where  cat'racts  do  fall, 
From  the  time  of  the  chase 
The  bold  unter  returning 
With  joy  views  his  Scot — * 

' "  Views  his  what  ?" '  I  asked. 
'"Scot/"  said  the  bard,   deUbe- 
i*fttelv 

'Sure  it  isn't  "cot?"'  said  I. 

'Quite/  said  the  bard.  'Look 
here ;  I've  sang  this  song  for  some 
nine  yeer  or  more,  and,  of  course, 
if  it  had  been  anythink  else  I 
should  have  found  out  by  this  time ; 
shoulden  I  ?' 


Up  Snotcdon  and  Down  upon  the  Bangor  Bard. 
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'Oh,  of  course/  I  said.  'I  only 
thought  that  i)erhap8  "col"  might 
be  moi*e ' 

'You  may  call  it  'cot'  if  you 
please,  sir/  interrupted  the  bard, 
testily;  'but  I  think  I  ought  to 
Imow.  I  never  heerd  no  objections 
raised  before.' 

I  pacified  him  by  replenishing  bis 
glass,  and  he  concluded : 

'  With  joy  views  his  Scot 
III  the  ralley  below.' 

'And  then,  you  know,  lesoom  the 
chorus — 

*  When  the  Unter  o*er  the  mountiog/  and 
ceterer. 

'  That  is  the  fine-naily,  sir.' 

'  You  mean  there's  no  more  of  it  ?' 
said  I. 

'  Esackly  so/  replied  Mr.  Villdns ; 
'  and  a  remarkable  pretty  thing  it  is 
— ^been  very  much  admired  in  these 
'ere  parts,  sir.' 

I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  hear  it, 
and  slipped  a  shilling  into  his 
hand,  at  which  he  feigned  surprise. 
'  There  aiu't  no  call  for  that/  said 
he,  pocketing  the  gratuity.  '  Much 
obleeged  tho'  all  the  same.  Oood 
evening,  sir.' 

'  Good  evening/  said  I,  and 
thought  he  was  gone;  but  after 
musing  a  moment  at  tiie  door,  he 
came  bock  and  said : — 

'If  you  reelly  prefers  "cot"  to 
"  Scot  "—and  I  know  some  of  you 
gen'lemen  vnU  'ave  your  fancies — 
why,  I  don't  see  so  much  harm  in 
calling  of  it " cot;"  but  I'd  stick  to 
"  shemmoy  "  if  I  was  you.  It  seems 
a  pity  to  go  altering  a  thing  like 
that  You  see,  it  woulden  be  the 
"  SJienimoy  Unter "  at  all  if  you 
called  it  anything  else — ^would  it?' 

There  was  no  answering  this  ar- 
gument; so  I  thanked  him  for  his 

advice,  and  showed  him  out. 
*  •  «  » 

Before  we  returned  to  town,  Dick 
and  I  visited  the  celebrated  Penrhyn 
slate  quarries,  which  have  been 
worked  for  nearly  a  cenhiry,  and 
occupy  a  space  of  ground  a  mile  in 
circumference,  forming  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre, the  size  of  which  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  recollecting 
that  the  stepped  galleries  which  run 


round  it  are  some  sixty  feet  in 
height  from  tier  to  tier,  and  that 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  of  them 
rising  one  above  another,  cut  hko 
ledges  in  the  solid  rock. 

Nearly  three  thousand  men  and 
boys  are  employed  in  these  works. 
We  saw  them  swarming  here  and 
there  like  bees  in  this  enormous 
hive  of  industry — hanging  by  ropes 
£rom  off  the  daty  cliff,  or  rollmg 
down  in  trucks  on  inclined  planes. 
We  saw  them  cutting,  splitting, 
shaping  slates  by  hundreds  m  quite 
a  village  of  little  sheds. 

Through  what  caprice  or  custom 
the  roof-slates  first  came  to  be  dig- 
nified by  female  titles  of  rank,  I 
leave  etymologists  to  decide ;  but  to 
the  uninitiated  the  following  de- 
scription will  sound  oddly : — 

*  Imperials '  are  from  2  feet  6  inches  to 
1  foot  in  length  and  about  2  feet  wide. 

*  Duchesses '  run  about  2  feet  long  and 
1  foot  wide,  and  (poor  things  I)  are  vsuatly 
nailed  so  as  to  show  a  ten  and  a  half  inch 
gauge  (!). 

'  Countesses,'  of  which  a  ion  vciU  cover 
about  three  squares,  run  about,  &c.  &c 

'Ladies'  are  generally  about  15  inches 
long  and  about  8  inches  wide.  They  are 
sold  by  the  thousand,  &c.  kc. 

Fancy  any  'imperial/  except  Tom 
Thumb,  being  two  feet  six  in  length, 
or  duchesses,  somewhat  shorter, 
'  running  about,'  and  being  caught 
and  nailed,  so  as  to  show  a  ten-and- 
a-half-inch  guage!  (whew!)  Con- 
ceive a  ton  of  countesses  covering 
'three  squares'  in  London — Gros- 
venor,  Belgrave,  and  Eaton,  for  ex- 
ample. Aa  for  the  fact  that '  ladies ' 
are  sold  by  the  thousand,  it  is  too 
near  the  truth  to  be  pleasant  in  our 
matrimonial  markets.  Egomet,  I 
myself  have  known  some  nymphs 
disposed  of  in  this  way.  Itid  not 
Euplm)syne's  mamma  part  witli 
her  daughter  to  the  highest  bidder? 
Wouldn  t  Beatrice  throw  you  over 
for  the  millionaire  to-morrow  if  he 
asked  her?  And  old  M'Croesus, 
who  hobbled  out  of  St  George's 
Church  last  week  with  his  blooming 
bri — :  there,  it  is  an  old  story, 
which  I  will  not  dwell  upon— my 
business  wojs  with  slates,  not  women. 

Vale! 

Jack  Easel. 


GAMBLING  SrAS.-HOMBURG. 


rpiIEIiE  is  a  time  every  year  wlien 
i.  London,  tired  of  J-ondon,  leaves 
London,  and  spruids  itself  over  thu 
face  of  the  eartli. 

The  ladies  who  linvo  (iani^ed  too 
much,  and  the  gontloiaen  who  are 
too  fcouty  to  dance  any  longer— the 
ladies  who  have  lost  their  appetite, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  have  eaten 
too  much  lobster-Ralad^ — are  sent  to 
the  German  upas,  where  the  worn- 
out  apparel  of  society  is  bruehed  up 
and  mended  for  next  stason. 

Some  there  are  who  po  there 
ndtiicr  from  over-eating  nor  from 
loss  of  appetite,  from  want  of  re- 
pairing or  of  bruBliingup;  and  the 
purpose  for  which  they  go  is  not  a 
profitable  one,  for  they  go  to  play — 
not  '  healthful  play,'  as  Dr.  VVatto 
hath  it,  but  another  kind,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  either  with  '  books  or 
works '  or  '  busy  bees.' 

We  went  to  Homburg.  A  dis- 
quisitioa  on  our  private  maladies, 
though  interesting,  would  be  un- 
necessary here;  but  we  protest  it 
was  not  from  the  effects  of  lobster- 
salad  that  the  German  waters  were 
to  save  us.  The  last  words  of  Dr. 
Speisa  rang  in  our  ears  as  we 
stopped  at  the  station :  '  Five  half 
tumblers  daily.  To  increa.<«  the 
dose  gradually.*  '  It  will  bo  a  cask 
fall  at  lost!'  I  thought,  with  eecret 


dismay.  We  got  rooms  Mji  Frau 
Witwe  Eifect'  in  the  Kisseioff 
StrttRse ;  and  from  that  moment, 
lowing  our  hitiierto  well-pivserved 
individuahty,  we  liecame  meinliera 
of  the  Kiir  verein ;  items  in  a 
visitors'  list ;  '  Honoiin>l  Cure 
guests,'  a«  the  alliches  said,  'to 
wliose  gracious  care  the  pic^iTva- 
tion  of  the  pleasure-grounds  is  in- 
trtisled.' 

'Between  sii  and  seven,'  said  tJie 
doctor,  'three  half  tumblers.'  So, 
with  a  shudder  of  cold  sleepiness, 
wo  sallied  forth  the  first  morning, 
drank  our  glasses,  conscientiously 
walking  the  prescribed  twenty 
minutes  between  eaeh  glass,  and 
perceived,  to  our  disgust,  that  our 
zeal  hiul  been  overstrame.!  —  that 
our  fellow- victims  did  not  come 
down  for  their  first  gliu'^a  till  we  Iiaii 
taken  our  last;  and  that,  without 
departing  from  the  rules  of  health, 
WG  might  have  enjoyed  that  deli- 
cious half-hour  on  the  'otiier  side,* 
of  which  we  had  so  bravely  deprived 
ourselves,  and  which  was  now  lost 
to  us  for  ever. 

It  is  a  wonderful  sight,  that 
morning  assembly ;  a  species  of 
rasmrection,  I  consider  it,  com- 
])arcd  with  the  appearance  of  lie 
saine  people  the  night  Iwfore. 

There  is  a  long  allee  of  poplara,  a 
double  row,  between  wiiich  a  human 
stream  flows  up  and  down,  from  the 
Kaiser  brun  at  one  end  to  the  Eliza- 
beth brun  at  the  other.  From  the 
middle  of  this  aWie  a  path  diverges, 
along  which  languid  young  ladies 
go  to  the  Luisea  bnm.  At  the 
Eli7.abeth  bnm  stands  a  temple  in 
which  the  band  plays.  Originally, 
T  fancy,  it  was  mtendcd  that  the 
mu-iiie  should  cover  the  sighs  and 
sounds  of  discontent  uttered  by  the 
water-drinkers  over  their  tumblers, 
or  enliven  and  encourage  them  to 
their  daily  increased  doses.  But, 
alas!  such  a  trampling  of  gravel 
and  rustling  of  crinoline;  such  a 
comparing  of  symptoms  and  <lis- 
cusaing  of  doctors  takes  place,  that 
the  sweet  sounds  of  music  are  well- 
nigh  drowned,  and  the  performance 
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of  the  big  dniro  ia  the  only  port  of 
the  concert  of  which  I  have  any  dis- 
tinct impresmon. 

The  a&s  at  Hombnrg  is  dietin- 
giiiahed  by  three  grand  evenla : 
iBt,  the  moming  walk;  ind,  the 
dinner ;  jrd,  the  '  maBic' 

Mark  the  great  gap  between  the 
first  two  eras.    It  is  in  the  time 


ropresonted  b;  that  very  gap  that 
onr  principal  employments  take 
place  at  home,  of  which  employ' 
ments  breahfast  may  be  reckoned  as 
one.  At  Hombnrg  it  is  not  EO. 
When  you  return  at  nine  o'clock  to 
your  aportmentfl,  yon  do  certainly 
eat  rolls  and  drink  coffee ;  but  can 
any  Englishman,  endowed  with  tlie 


regolation  appetite  and  activity  of 
his  race,  call  theee  a  breakfast?  or, 
diecuseing  these,  an  employment  ? 

Possibly  you  have  a  bath  at 
eleven ;  but,  at  all  events,  you  are 
politically  absent  from  Hociety— /«- 
dii — till  dinner-time.  What  people 
in  general  do  in  that  time  I  know 
not;  I  used  to  do— nothing.  But 
at  fire  o'clock  the  second  event 
comes  off.  Hombntg  rousee  itself; 
the  deserted  streets  open  their  cyee ; 
from  every  porte-cocn^re — at  every 
comer— appear  gay  damea  and  gal- 
lant gentlemen. 

Hombnrg  —  especially  English 
Rombnig — is  going  to  dinner. 

At  the  hotel  doors  stand  groups 
of  shining,  greasy  waiters,  whoee 
hair  is  combed  straight  bock,  and 
whose  limbs  ate  quivering  with  the 
impatient  excitemottt  of  the  coming 


A  bell— yea,  many  a  bell— is  ring- 
ing. Solemnly  the  Germans,  care- 
leraly  tlie  Englishmen,  walk  in ;  de< 
murely  the  Germans,  coqnettishly 
the  English  girls.  And  then,  amidst 
a  deafening  clatter  of  dishes  and 
falling  forks,  and  tramping  of  hasty 
waiters,  the  great  event  Si  the  ds^ 
takes  place. 

Did  not  the  doctor  order  one 
o'clock?  Is  it  not  written  on  alt 
your  prescriptions—'  Dinner  at  one?* 
The  fact  is,  '  One  cannot  dine  at 
such  an  unearthly  hour/  says  A.  to 
B.  'A  horrible  invention,  that 
early  dining,'  B.  replies.  '  Hy  own 
idea  is,  that  if  one  only  kept  to  one's 
own  hours,  say  seven  o'clock— not 
too  late,  you  know,  as  if  one  were  at 
home — it  would  do  every  bit  as 
well.  These  German  doctors  know 
nothing  about  it'  Than  A.  and  B. 
nod  their  beads,  and  agree  perfectly 
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BSiotixa  nonseiiBe  of  following  any 
bat  their  own  eetablished  habite 
under  all  circiimstaiic«a  whatsoever. 

I  did  dine  the  first  day  at  one 
under  the  same  mistaken  Bense  of 
duty  that  droTe  mo  ont  of  bed  so 
early;  but,  beeidea  myself  and  six 
other  people,  there  waa  only  a  bonch 
of  artiGcnal  flowers  at  that  long 
table,  and  it  gave  me  a  sense  of 
melancholy  that  rendered  the  greaai- 
nesB  of  the  aoup  and  the  noise  of  the 
waiters  insnpportable  to  me. 

At  six  o'clock  the  third  event  is 


celebrated,  imder  the  direction  of 
female  grace  and  beauty.    Flounces 

are  then  in  the  ascendant ;  tmd  the 
gardens  of  the  Eursaal  burst  forth 
into  life  and  colour — one  human 
flower-bed. 

Under  the  verandah  there  is  a 
great  running  to  and  &o  with  coffee- 
cups  ;  a  great  smoking  and  ruminat- 
ing over  the  same ;  below,  on  the 
gross,  and  under  the  trees,  there  is 
also  smoking,  but  no  coffee.  The 
charming  be^d  of  Komburg  is  play- 
ing in  its  temple;  the  beau  moade  is 


listening,  entranced  by  the  sweet 
sounds,  and  poisoned  by  the  smoke 
of  bad  tobacco  that,  in  vast  volumes, 
burdens  the  air. 

The  hearts  of  Uesdamee  Soger 
and  Lauro  would  be  warmed  by  the 
display  of  finery  at  that  evening 
assraubly.  Some  of  the  ladies  are 
good  onoi^h,  &om  time  to  time,  to 
walk  slowly  up  and  down  so  as  fully 
to  exhibit  their  sweeping  dresses 
and  magidficent  lace  shawls.  (It  is 
a  qui  mieux-Taitux ,  and  the  most 
respectable  English  ladies,  stirred 
up  to  emulation  by  the  show,  will 
put  on  as  much  finery  as  they  can 
carry,  and  sit  there  perfectly  happy 
in  the  consciousness  that  the  splen- 
dour of  their  many-coloured  attire 
offers  an  excellent  example  of  the 
national  British  taste.) 

But  who  would  believe  that  the 
gracious  little  face  beneath  thot  dear 
little   round  hat,   that  bends    so 


lovingly  under  its  load  of  corn- 
flowers and  poppies,  is  the  sauie 
that  looked  bo  grey  and  unlovely 
this  moruiug  in  a  white  &illed  cap, 
witji  the  brown  strings  of  an  ugly 
blown  hat  tied  under  its  dun! 
"Where  waa  all  that  hair  this  morn- 
ing ?  Those  charming  frizzled  curls, 
were  they  in  envious  papillottes — 
butterflies  in  tJieir  chrysaUs  sbtte? 

I  really  think  I  prefer  old 
Madame  de  Eisaeleff,  who  honestly 
keeps  on  the  same  black  satin  dress- 
ing-gown and  cambric  nightrcap  all 
day,  in  which  she  stands  at  the 
Elizabeth  brunnen  before  breakfasL 
If  you  go  now  at  seven  o'clock  into 
the  gambling-rooms  you  will  sec  it 
for  yourselves.  At  five  o'clock  the 
little  carriage  with  grey  ponies  lakes 
her  to  dinner  at  a  pretty  house  in 
the  lower  all^ ;  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  it  stands  near  the  Kursaol, 
and  ita  mistress  sits  with  &t  brown 
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hands  encased  in  black  mittens,  and 
with  sharp  black  eyes  twinkling 
nnder  a  huge  black  hat,  watching 
the  guldens  gather  in  heaps  before 
her,  or  scatter  themselyes  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  over  the  meadow  of 
green  cloth,  that  bane  of  Homburg 
— the  gambling-table.  She  is  an 
institution,  that  old  lady,  and,  like 
some  other  old  institutions,  not  a 
good  one.  They  say  she  loses  two 
Siousand  a  year  by  her  play. 

I  like  better  to  see  her  there  than 
the  young  Englishman  who  sits 
opposite,  and  whose  face  grows 
dauy  more  haggard  and  resolute. 
B.,  who  faiows  everybody  and  every- 
thing, took  us  round  the  rooms  and 
pointed  out  the  celebrities.  '  He  is 
with  his  aunt,'  B.  said  of  the  young 
Englishman.  'She  encourages  him 
to  play,  and  he  has  already  lost 
enormously.'  '  What  a  wicked 
auntl'  exclaimed  my  niece  Lydia; 
and  she  was  quite  right — the  aunt 
was  very  wicked.  AVhile  we  were 
gazing  at  the  gamblers,  making 
moral  remarks  on  the  sin  and  folly 
of  their  ways,  a  lady,  just  in  front  of 
us,  started  up,  turned  round,  and 
accosted  B.  'Oh!  Mr.  B.,  how 
d'you  do?  come  to  play  a  little? 
put  down  a  gulden,  eh?  everybody 
does  it  here — /  do.  You  must  put 
down  a  gulden.'  B.  said  we  were 
only  lookers  on,  and  the  lady,  again 
declaring  '  everybody  did,'  resumed 
her  occupation  at  the  table. 

Lydia,  greatly  shocked,  asked  if 
*  really  everybody  did?'  Happily, 
such  is  not  the  case.  Some  do — 
many  men  do,  and  a  few  ladies,  but 
it  is  not  the  &shion :  no  one  is  ad- 
mired for  it,  or  is  a  greater  object 
of  attraction  for  so  doing;  and  we 
know  that  the  amiability  of  'the 
sex '  leads  them  to  follow  chiefly,  as 
a  habit,  that  which  gains  most 
&vour  in  the  sight  of  others. 

CONCSBNINO  MTJRE^Y. 

There  is  a  trial  in  every  path  in 
life,  a  crook  in  every  lot.  The  trial 
and  the  crook  in  my  lot  on  the 
Continent  is— Murray.  Not  only  his 
bulky  size,  his  hard  unsympathetic 
red  outside,  and  his  smaU  provoking 
print,  but  the  restless,  unsatisfied 
spirit  of  seeing  and  knowing  every- 
thing that  pervades  him. 


The  Englishman's  '  privilege  of 
staring  in  mute  amaze  at  what  he 
sees  is  no  longer  his  own ;  he  need 
not  wonder  at  anything.  Is  it  not 
all  written  in  Murray  ?  Murray  be- 
comes a  talent,  which  man  must 
convert  into  a  thousand  other 
talents.  It  is  a  'responsibility,'  a 
burden  to  one's  conscience,  a  bore. 
'Thanks,  not  at  present,'  I  say  to 
my  niece  Lydia,  who  continually 
offers  me  the  hated  volume.  'I 
positively  am  a/raid  of  Murray.' 
But  at  Homburg  I  had  resolved  to 
emancipate  myself  from  his  sway, 
and  to  ^  nowhere — see  nothing  but 
what  I  myself  should  choose  to  find 
worthy  of  note. 

'We  are  going  to  Saalburg,'  B. 
said  to  me  one  morning  after  his 
second  tiunbler  of  Kaiser-brun.  B. 
and  I  always  meet  after  his  second 
tumbler,  and  he  says  *  Good  morn- 
ing; going  to  take  your  first?  I'll 
come  with  you.  By-the-by,  what 
do  you  pay  for  your  breakfast  ?'  I 
tell  him  every  day  thirty  kreutzers, 
and  every  day  he  asks  the  same 
question,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  answer  (which,  of  course,  he 
knows  by  this  time)  as  that  he  may 
tell  me  what  G.  and  D.  and  E.  and  all 
sorts  of  other  people  pay  for  theirs, 
and  for  their  rooms.  This  kind  of 
statistics  is  B.'s  mania,  his  iditfiote. 
However,  this  morning  B.  said,  'We 
are  going  to  Saalburg :  it  is  a  very 
pretty  place,  an  hour  from  here. 
Murray  says  nothing  about  it,  but 
I  fancy  it  is  really  worth  seeing.' 

Murray  said  nothing  about  it — 
was  not  that  enough  to  render  it 
worthy  in  my  eyes  ?  '  Quite  enough, 
my  dear  B.,'  said  I.  'I  think  we 
shall,  in  all  probability,  also  go  to 
Saalburg.' 

When  I  returned  home  at  nine 
o'clock  I  accosted  the  square-faced 
damsel  who  brought  in  our  break- 
fast:— 

'Do  you  know  Saalburg  in  this 
neighbourhood  ?' 

'Gewiss,'  with  great  emphasis^ 
'  ja,  wohL' 

'  Is  it  a  nice  place — a  pretty  place  ?' 

'  Gewiss ;'  tnen  with  great  gusto, 
'Man  kann  da  alles  bekonmien. 
Eaff(6  und  alles.' 

This  settled  the  matter;  and  I 
greatly  admired  the  practical  and 
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Batisfaciory  point  of  view  from 
wliich  the  Gormans  rrgarJ  tho 
Ixiauties  of  nature,  KaftV»  uml  alios. 

A]")rojM)s  to  oomin.i?  in  at  nine 
o'cloi'k  there  is  a  little  cerenionv 
wliicli  I  occasionally  interru})t  by 
cominp:  in  a  little  sooner,  and  which 
I  shall  detiiil  for  the  lx.*nelit  of  tlioso 
who  cry  out  against  foreign  dirt  and 
English  cleanlin(!^^s. 

At  eight  o'clock  two  Btahvaii 
maidens  enter  our  rooms,  and  while 
one  arranges  our  beds,  the  other 
reigns  triumphant  over  the  bare 
floor,  brandishing  a  moj)  for  scej)tre. 
At  half-past  eight,  if  I  invjule  the 
promises,  I  find  tho  planks  still 
damp  and  shiny,  and  a  nig  hanging 
out  of  every  oj^en  window ! 

As  to  the  private  ablutions  of  the 
Germans,  I  am  purposely  silent.  I 
know  how  little  I  could  wash  in 
their  ba.sins,  but  I  camiot  know 
what  further  means  they  may  take 
towards  the  desired  end ;  and  I  am 
not  required  to  kiss  them  on  both 
cheeks  in  the  manner  which  I 
saw  an  old  Grerman  salute  his 
friend  in  the  great  allee  to-day — 
Damon  and  Pythias  having  first 
taken  the  precaution  to  remove  the 
pipes  from  their  respective  mouths. 

To  return  to  Saalburg.  My  niece 
Lydia  managed  cautiously,  and  with- 
out quotmg  her  authority,  to  inform 
me  that  it  was  a  very  well-preserved 
Eoman  camp,  situated  on  one  of  tho 
lower  spurs  of  the  wooded  hills 
that  half  embrace  the  plain  of  Hom- 
burg;  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
last  outpost  of  Drusus's  great  army 
— an  entrenched  position  beyond, 
but  on  no  account  within  —  the 
limits  of  which  the  native  Catti 
might  roam  at  large. 

We  were  lucky  enough  to  go 
there  with  a  party  of  antiquarians, 
mummy-lovera  of  the  purest  water ; 
and  although  we  did  not  melt  into 
tears  over  a  bit  of  brick,  or  go  into 
ecstasies  at  the  sight  of  what  looked 
Like  three  unfilled  graves  (but  which 
they  said  were  *  baths  *),  yet  we  did 
profit — ^nay,  were  even  much  sur- 
prised and  edified — by  what  we  saw. 
And  the  knowledge  we  there  ac- 
q[nired  we  made  a  ydmi  of  impart- 
ing to  such  of  our  acquaintance  as, 
on  all  following  occasions,  we  could 
prevail  upon  to  listen  to  us. 


CONCrRXING   THE   SCHXTTZENFEST. 

It  was  during  our  stay  at  llom- 
burg  tliiit  tho  gri^T.t  gathering  of  the 
nation  was  taking  pla<ie  at  Frank- 
fort —  tlie  Schutzeufost,  to  which 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  stout 
Teutons  were  pilgrimaging  with 
green  l)elts  and  badges  on  their 
broad  breasts. 

For  days  and  weeks  no  one  talked 
of  anything  else;  the  Schutzenfest 
was  in  every  one's  mouth. 

*A  nuisance,'  said  one  of  my 
niece's  friends  to  her.  'I  shall  go 
there  in  self-defence,  that  1  may 
bore  others  with  it  as  they  l)ore  me.' 
Lydia,  inspired  by  her  friend,  tor- 
mented us  till  we  went  also. 

It  nn'ght  be  a  nuisance  to  talk 
about;  it  certainly  was  a  Ix^autiful 
and  imposing  sight  to  see.  Frank- 
fort, like  a  vast  l)ower,  was  WTeathed 
with  evergreens  and  flowers.  The 
aromatic  scent  of  the  pine  branches 
filled  the  au*,  and  the  wa>ing  many- 
tinted  banners  blazoned  forth 
brotherly  love  and  unity  over  that 
great  throng  that  was  but  one  heart 
with  manv  hands. 

We  pushed  our  way  easily  through 
the  crowd  into  the  square  space  of  the 
Schutzenplatz,  and  to  the  long,  low 
w^ooden  shed,  through  whose  open 
bars  we  might  peep  at  the  marks- 
men. Only  their  bocks  could  l)e 
seen,  and  the  deafening  noise  of  the 
shots  was  all  we  could  reaUze  of 
their  prowess;  but  the  variety  of 
count^ance  and  attire  was  a  study 
worth  going  miles  to  enjoy,  as  they 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  shed. 

Pasty-foced  students  were  there; 
bull-necked,  brown-bearded  Swiss; 
and  wiry,  eager-eyed  mountaineers, 
all  speaking  a  common  language, 
but  each  with  his  distinctive  gait. 

We  penetrated  into  the  great  re- 
freshment haU,  a  vast  high  wooden 
building  prettily  adorned  with  flags 
and  evergreens  and  imitations  of 
statuary;  long  rows  of  tables  and 
benches  were  ticketed  according  to 
the  districts  to  whose  use  they  were 
respectively  dedicated -^Heidelber- 
gers,  Bavarians,  Hessen,  Nassauers, 
all  had  their  respective  tables 
whereat  they  might  sit,  smoke,  and 
diink  sour  beer. 
A  group  of  wild-looking,  haodsome 
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Tyioleae  stood  Dear  the  central  en- 
tnmce — auoh  wonderihl  sinewy  legs 
they  had,  clad  in  dork  knee-breecheB, 
and  Bort  of  half  etookinga  worked  in 
a  laiaed  pattern,  a  bore  space  be- 
tween the  calf  and  the  knee,  expos- 
ing the  knotty  muscles  that  must 

have  home  them  oyer  many  ft  pre-  ,  .  .,     ..     -  „ , 

cipice  in  their  native  gorges.  Ihey  offered  her  the  glass  of  sparkling 
were  splendid  men  with  splendid  white  wine  he  had  just  filled  for 
feathers  in  their  tall  green  hats,  himself  The  bow  was  accompanied 
One  wore  a  plume  of  spun  glass  as     by  an  amiable  and  expressive  aooud 
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pole  and  graoefnl  aa  the  bird  of 
Paradise;  and  while  Hiss  Lydia 
was  gazing  at  tiim  modestly  under 
her  eyelashes,  with  a  view  to  a  cer- 
tain little  book  in  which  she  does 
what  she  calls  'skotchee,'  the  Ty- 
roleee  turned  to  her,  and  with  a 
sudden,  but  very  graoefol  gesture. 


of  invitation;  and  when  Lydia,  with 
a   profonnd   curtsey,  dedined  the 

CIsmA  goblet,  he  tamed  on  his 
,  and  tossed  off  its  contents  with 
perfect  good-humour. 

On  the  pillars  of  the  Fest  Hall 
were  pasted  tickets  begging  '  man ' 
to  observe,  that  if  '  pacious  mem' 
beis  of  the  association'  addressed 
the  public,  their  eloquence  was 
etrictfy  limited  to  Jive  minuttt,  a 
meet  happy  precaution  in  so  vast 
and  enthnaiastic  an  assembly. 

It  was  the  fiishion  at  Homburg  to 
attribute  to  this  Schntzenfeetall  sorts 
of  conflict^  political  meaning,  and 
to  anticipate  all  sorts  of  conse- 
quences. When  these  consequenoea 
take  place,  we  shall  know  wno  was 
right  and  who  wrong  in  their  con- 
jectures. Some  of  the  visitors  who 
had  the  amiable  weakness  for  seeing 
crowned  heads  under  everyday  hatfi 

VOL.  u.— MO.  n. 


went  into  Frankfort  every  day  for  a 
week  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  I  always  regret  not 
having  pointed  out  some  one  to 
Uiem  as  his  imperial  mi^esty:  it 
would  have  satiBtted  them  and  done 
tiim  ma  bann. 

OONCKBNDia  HIQH  FIOPLK. 

There  is  an  object  of  note  at 
Homburg  which  everyone  must  see, 
and  does  see— the  Schloes,  where 
bis  serene  transparency  of  Hesse 
Homburg  abides  in  what  state  he 
can,  and  where  his  serene  grand 
dncal  aunt  of  Hecklenbnrg  visits 
him. 

A  sentry  paces  up  and  down  the 
garden  whtcn  a  sohtary  old  woman 
fails  to  weed.  A  royal  coat  of  arms 
decorates  the  entrance,  and  seems  to 
absorb  all  the  paint  and  plaster  so 
greatly  needed  m  oQier  parts  of  the 
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Imildinf;.  But  !ot  lis  T\"t  (ioRC-crnte 
the  sanctity  of  private  lilo,  nor  jn'i'p 
into  the  (lipnilicil  ililii]>L<lntioii  of  the 
Landgrave's  castle  as  did  a  prin- 
leged  Brilon  who  wn«  on  his  \vi\v  to 

Say  a  Tisit  to  tho  Fcrcne  frrnnii 
Qcal  aunt,  and  who  sniv.  or  en- 
countered, an  old  feiiinle  attmdiiiit 
rarrying  out  of  tlio  scivni'  iirivnto 
.ipnrtments  a  Oish— a  liir;:c  di«h — 
eoutaining  pnttioK.  snuill  pii'S.  tille<l, 
doubtless,  with  mineeil  vml,  nlure- 
on  their  highjiesf^a  hiul  Uvn  makiiif: 
a  frugal  mid-day  moal. 

We  miist  hope  t!mt  tlie  diKi-net 
Briton  veiled  from  his  nnderstaiiiiiiig 
what  his  eyes  had  beheld. 

Of  the  Landgravi!  personally  we 
saw  nothing;  but  occasionjilly  on  a 
fine  evening  tho  presence  of  tho 
lady-in-wailing  and  the  attindaiit 
equerry  wonid  shed  over  Iloinljurg 
a  hgbt  borrowed  from  tho  trans- 
parency at  the  cattle.     Sitting  on 


two  pri'.n  fliairfl  nnder  tho  tree*, 
the  quiet  old  couple  noddoil  and 
piitteil  time  to  the  mnsic,  returning 
at  dusk  in  a  moilest  vehicle,  which, 
fur  tho  sum  of  twelve  kreutzers, 
convoyed  thcni  liack  to  the  Borene 
doniaiiis  in  time  for  supper. 

It  wft,!!  with  great  recovt  that  we 
Raw  tho  time  arrive  when,  folloiring 
the  doctor's  orilers,  we  were  to  pro- 
ceeil  to  SchwulKich.  A  funeral  ora- 
tion was  pronounced  over  us  by  B. 
Miss  Lydia,  who  had  purposed  per- 
fecting her  cure  at  Hombm-g  by 
Certain  halls  at  tho  Kursaal,  was  in 
despair.  '  The  most  awful  place,'  her 
friend  said  to  herofSchwftlbach.  'We 
got  castor-oil  soup  for  a  week ;  and 
there  is  only  ono  man  to  a  hnndreil 
l^ulics ;  besides,  it  is  so  full  'you  will 
nut  l>c  able  to  get  rooms.' 

How  we  fTot  rooms,  and  whether 
we  also  had  caslor-oil  soup  given  to 
as,  may  be  seen  in  a  futim)  chapter. 


a  K  a 
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'^PHE  charch  clock  of  Bepton 
L  Magna  Btrack  five.  But  the 
sun  was  shining  over  the  lawns  and 
sending  fitful  quiverings  into  the 
dark  pool  underneath  tibe  beeches; 
and  the  loiterer  by  the  pool  sat  on 
watching  the  shadows  and  listening 
to  the  cawing  of  distant  rooks,  and 
the  song  of  the  smaller  birds. 

This  was  Bepton  Park,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Owen  Glendower  Cresset, 
baronet ;  and  the  loiterer  under  the 
beeches  was  his  daughter,  and  my 
lady  his  wife's  stepdaughter,  Bachel 
Glendower  Cresset. 

There  were  no  deer  in  the  lawns 
of  Bepton  Park,  for  Sir  Owen  was 
poor,  and  would  fiEun  throw  off  from 
the  encumbered  estate  its  load  of 
debt,  that  it  might  be  a  fair  heritage 
for  his  son.  Here  and  there  a  phea- 
sant ran  along  Uie  lawn,  and  a  hare 
bounded  fearlessly  past  Bachel  as 
she  sat  on  the  beech-tree  root,  and 
looked  through  an  opening  in  the 
trees  upon  the  church  tower  of 
Bepton  Magna,  and  the  bridge  under 
which  the  riyer  wound  its  way  from 
the  Tillage,  through  Sir  Owen's 
park.  She  could  see,  too,  the  dis- 
tant elms  of  Bepton  Chase,  and  the 
recollection  of  a  depreciathig,  half- 
jealous  speech  of  Sir  Owen's,  con- 
cerning his  godson  and  distant  kins- 
man, Cresset  Seltume  of  the  Chase, 
brought  back  her  wandering 
thoughts  to  the  book  and  pencil 
lying  idle  in  her  lap. 

For  the  baronet  in  his  poverty  was 
apt  to  chafe  at  the  riches  of  other 
men,  going  back  discontentedly  to  a 
time  when  the  Cressets  had  wealth 
and  power;  and  brooding  over  the 
idea  that  if  his  ancestors  had  not  run 
riot  in  the  land  he  should  have  had 
wealth  and  power  too.  But  Ba- 
cheFs  musings,  growing  out  of 
chance  words  which  the  baronet  let 
&11  in  his  bitterness,  bore  a  different 
character.  In  her  hand  that  even- 
ing was  a  half-finished  ballad,  con- 
cerning the  old  Cresset  light  of  the 
watchmen;  a  gallant  deed  done  by 
a  certain  Glendower  on  the  eve  of 
good  St.  John,  wherefrom  he  was 
called  Glendower  of  the  Cresset— 
in  later  days,  Glendower  Cresset 


How  Sir  Owen  himself  would 
have  raised  his  brows  and  curled 
his  lip  over  such  a  story,  Bachel 
did  not  pause  to  inquire,  since  there 
was  no  chance  of  his  getting  hold  of 
it  To  the  baronet,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  the  son  and  heir  for  whom  he 
was  striving  to  clear  his  hampered 
estate,  was  all  important;  Bachel's 
very  existence  had  been,  until  lately, 
a  thing  not  always  remembered, 
and,  if  remembered,  thought  of 
principally  in  connexion  with  the 
trouble  and  expense  it  entailed. 
Lately,  however,  the  boy  Owen  had 
begun  to  seek  his  sister's  society, 
and  to  quote  her  as  an  authority, 
thus  drawing  upon  her  an  unusual 
share  of  her  stepmother's  thoughts. 

But  Bachel  never  dreamed  of  al- 
tering her  solitary  habits  and  pur- 
suits; and  her  thoughts  wandered 
but  little  out  of  the  one  world  in 
which  she  had  been  suffered  to  grow 
up.  Her  ballad  vras  still  unfinished 
wnen  she  roused  herself  as  the  clock 
warned  her  of  the  hours  that  had 
slipped  by  unnoticed  since  she  first 
sat  down  on  the  beech  root  In  the 
golden  beauty  of  summer  light  and 
shade  she  hod  been  dreaming  there, 
and  the  dreams  followed  her  into 
the  house,  into  the  little  sitting- 
room  which  belonged  to  her  exclu- 
sively. 

Once,  not  long  ago,  how  she  had 
chafed  and  wearied  at  the  mono- 
tonous solitude  of  that  room !  What 
strange  books  had  found  their  way 
to  her  store  from  the  cloisely-packed 
library  shelves!  what  long  hours 
she  had  spent  alone  with  the  works 
of  the  d(»d  and  the  living;  sage 
philosophers  and  quaint  essayists! 
and  what  were  years  of  philosophy 
and  study  to  one  hour  of  the  pas- 
sionate life  which  had  sprung  up 
unsought,  and  as  yet  uncompre- 
hended  from  out  of  the  old  solitude? 
A  golden  haze  was  on  all  the  room. 
The  music  of  Handel  and  Mozart,  of 
Beethoven  and  Sebastian  Bach,  lay 
about;  and  from  the  inanimate  books 
stole  sounds  faint  and  dim— echoes 
of  a  new  harmony  that  could  never 
again  be  hushed. 

The  door,  too,  which  opened  into 
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tho  music-room  of  Eepton  Park 
stood  open,  and  tlie  pipes  of  tlio 
organ  at  its  remote  end  glittered  in 
the  beams  from  tlie  we.stem  window. 
But  not  here  either  to-day  was 
Kachers  dreaming  to  be  imdisturlxKl. 
My  lady  from  her  seat  in  the  window 
of  the  great  drawing-room,  had 
looked  out  upon  the  park  this  sunny 
June  evening.  She  also  had  seen 
in  the  distance  the  elms  of  Eepton 
Chase,  and  she  knew  that  under- 
neath them  many  a  pair  of  antlers 
might  be  seen,  and  many  a  mottled 
doe  amongst  the  coverts  of  fern. 
She  knew,  too,  that  tho  Chase 
touched  at  one  spot  their  own  do- 
main, and  that  Cresset  Seltume,  its 
owner,  was  rich  enough  to  buy  up 
Eepton  Park  itself  if  it  were  in  the 
market.  A  jealous  speeeh  or  two 
might  have  fallen  now  and  then 
from  Lady  Cresset's  hps,  with  re- 
spect to  her  husband's  godson,  when 
his  .full  establishment  stood  out  in 
contrast  to  Sir  Owen's  cramped  one, 
but  now  she  began  to  think  about 
it  in  a  fresh  hght. 

The  small  black  cattle  which  Sir 
Owen  was  rather  proud  of  as  an 
agricultural  success,  fed  quietly 
within  range  of  the  window;  but 
Lady  Cresset  looked  at  them  dis- 
contentedly, and  thought  that  the 
horns  should  have  been  antlers  and 
the  black  hides  mottled.  How  long 
was  this  state  of  things  to  continue  ? 
She  had  put  that  question  to  Sir 
Owen  in  the  morning,  and  had  re- 
ceived for  answer  that,  besides  the 
uncleared  debt,  there  was  Eachel  to 
be  portioned.  It  was  true,  that  the 
baronet  said  this  in  a  grumbling 
way,  but  his  wife  knew  that  since  he 
had  said  it  he  would  stick  to  it. 
Eachel  to  be  portioned ! 

The  thought  stuck  like  a  needle 
in  the  throat  of  Lady  Cresset,  and 
she  said  bitterly  that  Sir  Owen  had 
become  a  miser  and  put  her  off 
with  excuses.  No  hunter  for  her 
son,  no  dogs,  no  carriage  for  herself; 
no  horses:  nothing  but  a  "peltry 
phaeton  and  a  little  low  pony  to 
draw  it  1  Was  Lady  Cresset  to  live 
in  a  meanness  unsuited  to  her  rank 
while  a  portion  accumulated  for 
Bachel,  who  was  nothing  to  her  ? 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  my 
lady   saw  her   stepdaughter    pass 


tho  window  on  the  way  from  the 
b(H^c'li-trtH}  root,  and  for  the  first 
time  it  struck  her  that  this  dii  of 
twenty,  who  had  been  hitherto  kept 
in  the  background  and  left  to  ethi- 
cate  herself  uncontrolled  and  im- 
noticed,  was  not  without  a  certain 
l>eauty.  Something  too  much  tliere 
might  have  been  of  her  mother's 
languor  about  that  dreamy  walk  of 
Eachel 's,  and  Lady  Cresset  had  a 
profound  contempt  for  her  husband's 
first  wife,  but  still 

My  lady  leaned  forward  a  little 
on  tho  window,  and  looked  again 
over  the  elms  of  Eepton  Chase. 
What  need  of  a  portion  for  Eachel 
if  a  rich  man  sought  her  as  his  wife  ? 
Little  by  little  a  passing  thought 
grew  into  a  tangible  idea,  and  the 
idea  into  a  settled  purpose.  Sir 
Owen  had  l)een  cold  and  neglectful 
to  his  godson,  but  that  must  be 
altered.  Yes,  it  would  be  good  for 
ccht,  for  the  Cressets  themselves, 
and  for  Eachel.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  wondering  Eachel  received  in  her 
solitude  an  unusual  summons  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  my  lady 
wished  to  speak  with  her. 

Ah,  Eachel !  why  not  have  left  the 
dream  and  its  haze  of  gold  behind 
wiien  that  ponderous  door  opened 
and  closed,  and  my  lady  spoke  V 

'  You  have  passed  your  twentieth 
birthday,*  said  Lady  Cresset,  with 
her  wonted  gravity  and  more  than 
her  wonted  emphasis. 

And  Eachel,  reverting  to  the 
ballad  and  Glendower  of  the  Cresset, 
responded,  *  Yes,  a  week  ago  nearly, 
on  the  eve  of  good  St.  John.' 

A  httle  frown  appeared  on  my 
lady's  forehead  at  the  answer. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  have  indulged 
in  a  pernicious  habit  of  desultory 
reading,'  said  her  ladyship,  as 
though  there  had  been  any  one  to 
direct  her  stepdaughter's  reading, 
or  to  care  that  ^e  read  at  all. 
'  However,  for  the  future  you  will 
be  less  aJone.  A  young  lady  of 
your  age  ought  not  to  affect  a  love 
of  solitude,  or  of  aimless  wandering 
about  the  park  for  hours  together. 
I  wish  you  to  change  your  habits, 
Eachel' 

Eachel  seeing  that  an  answer  was 
expected,  repli^  simply,  '  Yes.' 

'  You  will  bring  your  work  or 
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yonr  drawing— or  books  if  you  will 
— ^here,  and  sit  with  me.  And  you 
most  not,  as  you  have  hitherto  done, 
absent  yourself  at  pleasure  from  the 
dinner-table.  When  we  have  guests, 
as  I  hope  we  shall  have  occasionally, 
you  must  not  shrink  away  into  a 
comer,  silent  and  gloomy ;  it  looks 
like  an  affectation  of  shyness,  Ra- 
chel, and  is  both  unattractiye  and 
improper.  If  you  cannot  arrange 
your  hair  becomingly  yourself,  my 
maid  will  do  it  for  you.' 

Here  my  lady,  pausing  to  glance 
at  her  stepdaughter,  continued  in- 
voluntarily, '  But  you  do  arrange  it 
becomingly;  indeed,  nothing  could 
be  better :  and  as  my  maid  is  fiilly 
occupied,  it  is  better  that  you  should 
continue  to  manage  for  yourself.  ^Un- 
derstand what  I  mean,  Rachel,  when 
I  say  that  you  are  to  consider  your- 
self "Out,"  as  other  young  ladies 
are  long  before  they  come  to  your 
years.  Tou  haye  done  with  the 
schoolroom.* 

'  And,'  said  Rachel,  slowly,  '  my 
music?* 

'  Keep  that  up,  of  course,  if  you 
excel  in  it,  as  I  suppose  you  do.* 

My  lady  could  not  know  anything 
about  that  icy  hand  which  she  was 
dehberately  pulling  backwards  and 
forwards  over  Rachel's  heart ;  nor 
would  the  latter  show  to  her  step- 
mother one  atom  of  discomposure 
that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  hide. 
If  she  had  spoken  her  thoughts  in 
answer  to  the  implied  question  con- 
cerning the  advisabiUty  of  keeping 
up  her  music,  she  might  have  said, 
passionately, '  Take  away  that,  and 
you  take  away  the  great  joy  of  my 
life !'  for  she  did  not  yet  under- 
stand that  music,  per  se,  was  not  the 
golden  vision,  but  only  one  of  its 
adjuncts.  But  she  did  not  spak 
her  thoughts ;  she  said,  calmly 
enough, '  I  am  very  fond  of  music, 
and  I  believe  my  voice  is  tolerably 
good.* 

'  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it,'  said 
Lady  Cresset,  pointedly.  '  I  have 
my  son's  authority  for  it.  It  was 
at  his  request,  I  believe,  that  a 
master  was  engaged  for  you,  a 
luxury  which  Sir  Owen  can  ill 
afford.  But  a  fine  voice  is  not  all ; 
you  should  be  a  good  accomponyist 


I  hope  you  have  profited  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  music-man — this 
Mr.— Mr. ' 

'  Professor  Rayiston,'  supphed 
Rachel. 

'  Ah  I  yes,  Raviston ;  I  did  not 
remefaber  his  name.  But  he  is 
very  expensive;  and  the  quarter 
must  have  nearly  expired,  I  think.' 

'  There  is  a  month  yet,'  said 
Rachel. 

'  So  long  I  "Well,  after  that  you 
will  keep  up  your  practice  alone.  I 
wish  you  to  see  a  little  society,  Ra- 
chel, and  to  make  yourself  agree- 
abla    You  understand?' 

Rachel  did  understand.  No 
thought  of  rebellion  entered  her 
head,  but  only  a  wish  to  get  away 
for  the  present,  that  she  might 
think  over  this  change  by  herself. 

'  My  son  is  going  from  home 
again,'  said  Lady  Cresset,  '  and  of 
course  I  shall  feel  his  absence. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  wish,  when 
we  have  no  guests,  to  force  upon 
you  the  penance  of  sitting  with  me. 
I  am  but  a  poor  companion;  at 
such  times  come  when  you  like, 
Rachel.    I  wish  you  to  be  happy.' 

And  Rachel,  seeing  that  the  inter- 
view was  at  an  end,  turned  away. 
There  had  been 'a  suspicion  of  gentle- 
ness in  that  last  sentence ;  and  Lady 
Cresset  meant  to  be  gentle. 

She  was  not  an  unkind  step- 
mother. It  is  possible  that  if  Rachel 
had  been  her  own  daughter  the 
bond  between  them  would  have 
been  but  little  closer,  for  in  her  son 
Owen,  the  heir  and  future  baronet, 
was  centred  all  Lady  Cresset's  hope 
and  affection. 

But  the  spark  of  kindness  only 
added  to  the  weight  of  that  hand 
which  lay  heavy  on  Rachers  heart 
Scant  as  her  intercourse  had  been 
with  Lady  Cresset,  she  yet  knew 
her  well  enough  to  read  that  under 
all  this  there  lay  a  purpose.  What 
the  purpose  might  be  she  could  not 
tell,  or  could  only  guess  at  it  dimly. 
It  was  sufficient  for  the  present  to 
feel,  as  she  did,  that  her  life  was  to 
be  altered  henceforth.  Once  she 
had  chafed  at  its  loneliness ;  but  no 
sooner  had  a  nameless  charm  stolen 
over  it  than  the  freedom  so  lately 
grown  precious  was  to  be  taken 
from  her.     Where  was  the  golden 
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hazo  now  ?  Wherc  wero  the  voices 
of  Handel  and  Mozart  ?  of  Beethoven 
and  Sohvstian  Bacli?  Alas',  they 
wei*o  silent;  there  was  in  all  the 
little  room  nothing  but  a  mournful 
sound  of  coming  sadness ! 

n. 

And  the  next  morning  "Rachel  sat 
with  her  work  in  the  window  of  the 
grejit  drawing-room,  silent,  until  the 
slow  hands  of  the  time-piece  i>ointed 
to  the  hour  of  the  professor's  visit 
as  a  release.  La<ly  Cresset  looked 
after  the  retreiiting  figure  of  her 
stepdaughter  complacently,  not 
knowing  that  to  llachel  the  hours 
had  been  leaden-winged ;  it  had 
seemed  as  if  the  moming  never 
would  be  over;  and  there,  in  tlie 
distant  evening,  loomed  over  her 
head  that  dreaded  misery  a  dinner- 
party, -with  Cresset  Seltume  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  the  guests ;  and 
a  lit  of  perverse  impatience  came 
over  lier  at  the  recollection  of  her 
stepmother's  injimctions  respecting 
her  iK-'haviour  to  this  godson  of  Sir 
Owen's.  If  the  baronet  had  suf- 
fered  indifference  to  spring  up  be- 
tween himself  anl  the  Seltumes, 
Kachel  did  not  see  why  she  should 
be  troubled  now  to  propitiate  them ; 
and  she  entered  the  Uttle  room  once 
her  prison,  but  lat-ely  her  imlace, 
with  Lady  Cresset's  lecture  still 
initating  her  ears;  with  a  fore- 
boding of  monotonous  mornings  of 
silent  embroidery  in  that  large  win- 
dow: of  dreary  evenings  cnlivenal 
by  Sir  Owen's  politics  and  agricul- 
ture, or  the  talk  of  guests  whose 
notice,  if  they  did  notice  her,  would 
be  simply  oppressive.  Ilachel  did 
not  pause  to  reflect  that  but  a  short 
time  ago  she  would  have  been  glad 
of  such  a  change  in  her  dull  Hfe; 
she  only  knew  that  soUtude  was  no 
longer  dreary  or  monotony  oppres- 
sive; and  she  was  disposed  to  ask 
bitterly  why  she  had  been  kept  so 
long  in  the  background  if  there  was 
to  be  this  sudden  push  forward,  as 
it  were,  into  the  society  of  strangers. 
She  had  grown  used  to  her  life,  and 
it  suited  her;  she  was  too  old  to 
throw  oflf  her  silence  and  awkward- 
ness— they  had  grown  up  with  her 
growth ;  and  if  Lady  Cresset  caroi 
to  see  her  hke  others  of  her  age,  she 


should  have  attended  to  it  Ix^forc. 
And  then  those  free  nmiblings  in 
the   park  I      The  whispering  tret;s 
and  the  rippling  of  the  river  as  it 
swept  by  the  willow  branches  up  in 
the  Red*  Coppice,  where  the  fellers 
had  l)ecn  busy,  and  the  white  arms 
of  some  twisted  trunk  formed  such 
glorious  seats!     There,  too,  lay  be- 
fore her  the  movement  which  she 
had   been  practising  for  the   pro- 
fessor, and  afi  she  looked  at  tliat 
fresh    bitterness     came     into    her 
thoughts.    It  was  a  new  idea  to  her 
that  this  friend  of  her  stepbrother's, 
this  professor,  whose  hand  held  the 
key  of  the  kingdom  of  music,  whose 
genius  alone  exalted  him  far  above 
other    men,    should    Ix)    accounted 
'  All  very  well,'— a  phrase  so  sug- 
gestive of  inferiority,  so  shghting,  so 
utterly  inconsistent  with   the   high 
pedestal  on  wliich  she  had  placed 
him.     And  her  stepmother's  placid 
suggestion  that  she  would  bo  able 
to  execute  songs  and  pieces  learnt 
under  the  professor's  tutorship  for 
the  delectation  of   dinner    guests'. 
The  ver>'  thought  of  such  a  thing! 
'  It    would    drive    me   mad/    said 
Eachel  aloud,    *  Mad !' 

And  then  she  took  up  the  mnsic- 
book  with  a  sudden  desire  to  be 
foimd  occupied,  for  a  quick  step 
came  down  the  passage,  and  the 
door  opened  to  admit  the  heir  of 
Rcpton  Park,  her  half-brother. 

Mischief  sparkled  in  the  boy's  face 
as  he  looked  at  her,  at  the  lxx)k  in 
her  hand,  and  her  listless  attitude, 

'  So  my  sister  is  going  to  be  like 
other  young  ladies  at  last,'  be  said ; 
'  and  the  grub  will  turn  out  the 
gayest  butterfly  in  Repton.' 

But  Eachel  could  not  laugh,  nor 
give  him  back  retort  for  banter. 

'  Lady  Cresset  says  you  are  going 
from  home  again,  Owen.    When  ?' 

'  Never  mind  that.  Wliat  about 
the  lands  of  Repton  Chase,  Rachel, 
and  its  owner?  Don't  look  at  me 
so  hard  with  those  scarified  eyes.  I 
Imow  all  about  it.' 

But  Rachel  did  look  at  him ;  and 
her  heart  began  to  beat  angrily  when 
he  said,  nodding,  '  I  shall  come  and 
shoot  over  the  Chase  whenever  I 
like,  mind.'  And  with  the  book  still 
open  in  her  hand,  she  went  up  ta 
him. 
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'  Owen,  Cresset  Seltnme  is  think- 
ing of  his  schools  and  his  charities 
his  estate  and  tenants.  He  is  not 
thinking  anything  about  me,  nor  am 
I  busying  myself  about  him.' 

*  That  remains  to  be  proved/  re- 
plied Owen,  half  shutting  one  eye 
to  look  through  the  book  which  he 
had  rolled  into  an  extempore  tele- 
scope. '  What  are  you  going  to  be 
modernized  for?  Is  Baviston  going 
away.' 

'  Lady  Cresset  says  he  is  not  to 
come  after  the  quarter  is  over .' 
Owen  broke  into  a  laugh. 

*  The  quarter !  Well,  Eachel, 
you  are  innocent.  Do  you  suppose 
such  a  man  as  Baviston  is  going  to 
be  tied  up  to  "  quiarters  "  like  some 
nursery  governess?  It  was  only 
because  I  bullied  him  that  he  con- 
sented to  give  you  a  lesson  or  two. 
I  excited  his  curiosity,  you  know, 
with  marvellous  accounts  of  your 
voice.' 

'Owen!' 

'  Of  course  I  did.  You  ought  to 
be  grateful;  and  he  must  have 
found  it  worth  cultivating,  for  he 
only  came  down  here  for  a  month's 
change,  and  now — how  long  is  it 
since  you  began?' 

Eachel  did  not  answer.  She  was 
thinkiiig  of  Lady  Cresset's  contemp- 
tuous manner  concerning  the '  music- 
man;'  and  her  stepbrother  might 
have  read  her  thoughts,  for  he  said, 
gravely — 

'Baviston  is  a  very  good  fellow, 
and  if  my  mother  knew  what  a  scrape 
he  saved  me  from  once,  she  would 
be  grateful  too.  And,  I  say,  I  don't 
know  whether  he  means  taking  pay 
for  these  lessons  or  not:  I  asked 
him  as  a  friend,  you  know;  and 
when  the  governor  went  with  me  to 
call  upon  him  there  was  nothing  said 
about  it.' 

'What  was  the  scrape,  Owen?' 
said  Bachel. 

'The  scrape?  Well,  I  do  think 
you  are  not  a  blab,  Bachel ;  but  you 
won't  understand  it  —  girls  never 
do.  It  was — put  your  ear  down 
close ' 

'  You — a  boy  of  your  age !' 

'I  am  sixteen,'  responded  Owen, 
drawing  himself  up. 

'  But,  gambling ' 

'  No  need  to  call  ugly  names,'  said 


Owen,  hastily.  'I  told  you  you 
would  not  understand  the  thing. 
Hush,  Bachel,  I'll  go  away  till  your 
face  has  come  right  again.  There's 
nothing  I  hate  like  a  woman's  preach- 
ments.' 

But  when  Owen  came  back,  the 
scene  in  the  music-room  was  changed 
a  little;  and  Bachel  had  forgotten 
all  about  her  preachments,  as  he 
called  them,  and  that  scrape  of  his 
which  called  them  forth.  The  soft 
notes  of  the  stopped  diapason  and 
the  dulciana  ceased,  and  the  roll  of 
a  Gennan  pedal  went  circling  through 
the  room.  There  sat  the  pupil  at 
the  organ,  and  the  master  had  been 
listening  with  a  troubled  face.  Was 
it  that,  in  his  ambition  for  the  fu- 
ture, he  felt  these  months  given  to 
the  duties  of  an  ordinary  music- 
teacher  wasted ;  or  was  it  the  change 
which  had  come  over  the  manner  of 
his  pupil  that  perplexed  him?  All 
the  accessories  of  the  lesson  wei'e  as 
usual:  Sir  Owen  sat  in  his  remote 
comer  of  the  long  room,  puckering 
up  his  lean  forehead  over  a  treatise 
on  agriculture — not  that  he  under- 
stood anything  about  agriculture, 
but  he  thought  he  did.  The  few 
customary  phrases  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  professor ;  but  if 
he  had  come  into  the  music-room 
for  propriety's  sake  he  might  as  well 
have  stopped  away,  for  his  back  was 
towards  tne  organ,  and  he  paid  no 
attention  to  either  pupil  or  master. 
Bachel  played  on  with  a  sinking 
heart,  and  thoughts  that  had  wan- 
dered to  the  |)ool  under  the  beeches, 
and  the  glonous  shining  of  yester- 
day's sun ;  and  the  perplexity 
deepened  on  the  mast^s  &ce.  He 
could  not  understand  his  own  un- 
easiness ;  he  was  no  dreamer  of 
dreams  and  builder  of  castles,  like 
this  child  at  the  organ.  The  joys 
that  stirred  his  heart  were  the  con- 
ceptions of  some  great  old  master, 
and  the  phantoms  that  flitted  across 
his  castle  floors  were  the  tones  of 
some  passage  which  brought  before 
him  the  echo  of  the  composer's 
thought.  He  a  teacher!  As  pain- 
ful a  task  for  him  perhaps  as  it  was 
for  the  boy  Herschel,  whose  heart 
was  in  the  stars,  while  he  bent  over 
some  stumbling  beginner  amongst 
his  music  pupils.    But  of  this  task. 
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701111118111;  undertaken  and  Tolnn- 
tarily  persevered  in,  what  conld  the 
pn>fceeor  eay?  A  fault?  accent  or 
fatso  note  rooeed  him  from  hie  mus- 
ing. He  went  forward  hnmedly  to 
plaj  the  passage  himself,  and  his 
mipatient  liDgere  touched  the  burn- 
ing band  on  Uie  keyboard. 
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Loois  Bariston  did  not  execute  the 
paaaage,  or  even  a  phrase  of  it.  He 
did  not  press  down  a  single  note, 
bat  be  Btood  bock  vritb  a  sndden 
dismay,  with  a  tlirobbing  consciooS' 
uess  of  what  it  all  meant,  and  what 
it  was  he  had  sufTered  to  come  be- 
tween himself  and  bis  wonted  single- 


ness of  purpoBe ;  and  with  the  ti>ach 
of  that  burning  band  still  thrilling 
through  all  his  nerves.  No  matter 
that  the  hand  itself  was  under 
fiacbel's  rule,  and  went  on  witb  its 
mechanical  work ;  ho  beard  no  more 
blse  notes  or  accents ;  be  could  not 
see  the  quick  pulse,  nor  the  trembling 
fingers;  he  was  only  dimly  conscious 
of  sounds  at  all,  of  time,  place,  or 
the  presence  of  anybody  or  anything, 
save  bis  own  overmastering  excite- 
ment 

And  the  lesson  was  over.  No 
word  of  correction  or  advice  from 
him,  the  silent  teacher.  Like  one 
in  a  dream,  he  took  the  book  from 
Bachel,  and  sat  down  to  finish  the 
lesson,  as  was  bis  eastern,  with  some 


And  there  came  the  opening 
cboids  of  Jepbthah's  passionate 
lament  Why  had  be  chosen  that? 
And  why  was  the  masic  tinged  with 
BO  inexpressible  a  sadness?  Bachcl 
listened,  and  leaned  her  head  against 
the  window ;  and  at  the  lost  word 
of  the  recitative  oven  the  baronet 
raised  his  eyes,  with  a  sort  of  impo- 
tient  wonder,  from  the  treatise. 

'I  can  no  more' — those  words 
which,  in  the  month  of  Jobn  Bisbom, 
called  forth  such  admiration  from 
Costa,  and  sent  forth  amongst  Ita- 
lian singers  the  dictum^' Non  o'e 
tenore  in  Italia  come  Brabam.' 

And  when,  in  the  silence  which 
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followed,  Bachel  tamed  her  head 
the  professor  was  gone.  A  fierce 
throb  of  pain  shot  through  her 
heart.  He  was  gone  without  speak- 
ing ;  without  the  customary  fore- 
well:  without  a  word  or  a  sign. 
Why  had  he  done  that?  Was  he 
Bngrj,  or  was  he  so  absorbed  in  his 
music  that  he  had  forgotten  even 
her  presence?  Ah,  that  was  it! 
Wrapx)ed  up  in  his  aspiration  and 
his  great  works,  he  had  not  a  thought 
for  her — not  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  clumsy  pupil  who  held 
him  so  &r  above  her,  and  yet  craved 
a  portion  of  the  spirit  which  made 
him  powerful. 

m. 

That  night  Louis  Baviston  sat 
alone  in  his  room,  idle.  Books 
and  x)apers  were  around  him,  but 
he  touched  them  not.  Among  lus 
pliantom  voices  there  was  a  new 
tone,  wann  with  the  breath  of  hfe, 
and  they  grew  faint  and  dim  before 
it.  In  vain  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
accustomed  page,  and  sought  to  read 
it :  a  face  hid  the  characters — a  wist- 
ful, earnest,  humim  face :  and  that 
one  hand  of  his  felt  always  another 
touch,  which  pulled  away  his  pen, 
and  threw  a  veil  over  the  beau^  of 
his  work.  How  had  he  done  this? 
How  had  he  gone  on — he  whose 
youth  had  been  vowed  to  a  separate 
aim,  building  for  himself  an  idol  in 
this  pupil  of  his,  till  suddenly  the 
old  ambition  had  a  bitter  taste,  and 
music  itself  seemed  incomplete  apart 
from  the  thought  of  her? 

He  had  come  home  to  ponder  over 
this—to  find  out  the  depth  or  shal- 
lowness of  his  own  feelings— and 
that  question  decided  as  he  bought, 
it  chafed  him  to  discover  his  own 
inability  to  return  to  his  usual  sub- 
jects of  meditation.  Thought  clung 
pertinaciously  about  the  possible 
sun  that  shone  down  upon  the 
future  for  him,  and  he  could  not 
master  his  attention  and  chain  it  as 
usual.  He  did  not  think  of  his 
more  than  thirty  years ;  he  did  not 
speculate  whether  or  not  he  was  to 
his  pupil  what  she  was  to  him.  His 
heart,  or  that  fiiculty  of  innate  per- 
ception about  which  philosophers 
theorize,  had  answered  that  momen- 
tary doubt.    And  as  to  any  thought 


of  inferiority  in  worldly  rank,  it 
never  entered  Louis  Raviston's  head. 
He  might,  indeed,  have  boasted  that 
no  such  inferiori^  existed,  so  far  as 
birth  went;  but  even  had  it  been 
otherwise,  &e  difference  would  not 
have  entered  into  his  calculations. 
He  never  thought  of  himself  at  all, 
this  simple  professor,  for  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  greatness  of  the 
science  for  which  he  lived  was  suffi- 
cient to  ennoble  its  disciples.  Self 
was  swallowed  in  his  high  aims,  and 
in  the  studies  which  had  borne  him 
into  a  world  of  master  spirits,  before 
whom  who  on  earth  could  be  too 
great  to  bow  down? 

And  when,  having  waited  patiently 
until  his  next  visit  was  due,  he 
walked  up  the  drive  of  Repton  Park 
he  was  as  fall  of  eagerness  and  hope 
as  though  there  had  been  no  such 
things  in  the  world  as  sorrow  and 
disappointment.  And  he  stood  be- 
fore ms  pupil  in  the  music-room, 
seeing  at  a  glance  that  the  baronet 
had  not  yet  taken  his  usual  seat  in 
the  dim  comer.  So  much  the  better, 
though  if  he  had  been  there  Louis 
would  have  found  means  to  speak 
his  thoughts.  At  his  first  words 
the  book  dropped  from  EacheFs 
hands,  and  the  colour  left  her 
cheeks. 

'  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  we 
can  be  no  longer  pupil  and  master,' 
said  the  professor. 

Eochel  looked  at  him  with  a  pong 
of  fear— with  a  sudden  passionate 
indignation  against  her  stepmother, 
who  must  have  done  tins;  —  but 
Louis  went  on  quickly — 

'  I  am  not  here  to  give  you  a  les- 
son, but  to  tell  you  of  one  which  I 
have  learnt  myself.  Bachel,  you 
have  come  between  me  and  my  work ; 
you  have  taught  me  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  happiness:  that  there 
is  something  yet  dearer  and  more 
precious  to  gild  this  life  on  earth.' 

And  Louis  stopped.  That  slow, 
heavy  step  along  the  passage — did 
he  not  know  it  ?  Was  he  to  suffer 
the  baronet  to  put  his  grim  presence 
between  pupil  and  master  now,  with 
the  former  tie  but  half  dissolved? 
The  professor  put  forth  his  hand 
like  a  blind  man,  as  though  to  keep 
off  some  invisible  enemy  who  would 
snatch  his  dream  from  him. 
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*  Rachel,  Rachel,  I  love  yon. 
Through  my  old  Rtudies  my  heart  in 
these  days  poos  Recking  something 
to  brighten  them ;  they  cannot  satisfy 
me  any  longer.  Raeliel,  you  t^xnglit 
me  this  las^on ;  speak  to  me  about 
it.* 

And  the  next  moment  Rachel  was 
standing  alone  by  the  organ.     What 
she  had  said  or  done  did  not  occu})y 
her,  but  the  thought  that  this  Louis 
Raviston,  the  grave  professor,  had 
chosen  her  out  of  all  the  world  in 
which  he  Hved  to  bestow  upon  her 
tlie  great  treasure  of  his  love.    It 
was  enough  that  her  ears  were  dizzy 
with  his  words  and  the  voice  that 
uttered  them;  that  her  heart  was 
fluttering  and  tlirobbing  in  its  glad- 
ness ;  that  in  the  future — Ah,  well, 
was  not  the  present  bright  enough, 
that  she  should  tliink  of  that  ?  *  lisL- 
chel,  I  love  you.*    Hitherto  her  life 
had  been  so  bare  of  affection,  so 
lonely  in  its  lack  of  some  one  to  care 
for  who  would  care  for  her  agaui ! 
What    wonder    that   the    sentence 
seemed  to  linger  in    the  very  air 
around  her  ?    A  hundred  tones  re- 
echoed it  softly  in  the  gilt  pipes  of 
the  organ ;  the  sun  and  the  waving 
trees  were  radiant  with  it,  and  the 
birds  set  their  songs  to  it  joyfully. 
She  knew  where  Louis  was  gone, 
and  she  knew  that  he  would  come 
back  to  her ;  but  no  misgiving  as  to 
the  sentence  he  might  bring  back 
with  him  troubled  her.    No  one  in 
the  house  had  ever  cared  for  her 
sufficiently  to  grudge  her  to  him. 
Neglected  and  an  incumbrance,  they 
would  be  rather  glad  to  be  rid  of 
her.     There  was  no  jmin  in   the 
thought  now ;  nothing  but  an  exult- 
ing consciousness  that  to  Louis  she 
was  first  and  dearest    And  then,  as 
she  looked  up,  smiling  at  the  happy 
thought,  a  cry  broke  from  her  lips, 
for  Louis  was  standing  at  the  open 
glass  door  watching  her,  and  there 
was  no  gladness  in  his  fiEice,  or  in 
the  step  which  came  forward  towards 
her  heavily.    But  the  professor  was 
struggling    with   the   unsuspected 
pride  which  had  sprung  suddenly 
to  life  in  him,  and  Rachel  saw  that 
the  lips  that  looked  so  white  and 
stem  were  trembling.    She  put  out 
her  hand  timidly,  and  he  took  it,  and 
drew  her  close  to  him. 


'  ^ly  first  love  and  my  last,'  wiid 
Ijouis,  '  1  have  found  you  to  1(»m,' 
you.  Uachol,  there  i*^  notliing  for  us 
to  say  to  each  other  now  but  gooti- 
bye.' 

Iiachcl  did  not  move,  nor  did  she 
utter  the  relx'llious  thoughts  which 
cried  out  clamorously  that  this 
should  not  Ix;.  All  her  solitarv 
girlhood  rose  up  liefore  her  in  its 
barrenness  of  human  love.  Who 
had  cartel  for  her,  that  she  sl;ould 
sacrifice  herself  to  them  now?  To 
the  silent  and  mopish  baronet,  as  to 
her  preoccupied  stepmother,  Owen 
had  been  everythmg,  she  nothing — 
a  trouble,  barely  tolerated— a  waif 
outside  the  circle  of  aifection  or 
friendshij),  till  this  man  came,  with 
his  chivalrous  respect,  liis  grave  de- 
ference and  consideration,  and  finally 
his  love.  And  now  he  was  dearer 
to  her  than  all  the  world,  and  those 
who  in  reality  cared  not  for  hir 
would  separate  her  from  him. 

But  Louis  put  her  away  from  him 
tenderly.  He  could  not  forget  the 
scornful  words  and  insinuations  of 
Lady  Cresset,  who  had  broken  into 
his  conference  with  her  husband ; 
but  he  would  not  hurt  Rachel  with 
them.  He  knew  that  she  could  trubt 
to  him. 

'  It  must  be  as  I  have  said.  And 
as  I  have  called  you  once  I  call  you 
again — ^my  first  love  and  my  last. 
Yet  I  do  not  ask  you  to  wait  and 
hope,  as  I  shall  do ;  you  are  young, 
and  the  young  should  be  free.' 

Then  Rachel  stopped  him  hastily : 

'  Yes,  yes ;  tell  me  that  I  have 
had  nobody  to  love.  My  hfe  is  dif- 
ferent from  tlie  lives  of  these  others. 
I  am  not  of  them,  and  they  do  not 
care  for  me.  I  have  nobody  now 
but  you ;  let  me  wait  and  hope ;  I 
can  do  that  till  I  die.' 

At  another  time  Louis  might  have 
listened  with  a  smile  to  this  readi- 
ness of  the  young  to  anticipate  death, 
but  now  it  stung  him  like  the  -point 
of  a  sword,  and  involuntarily  his 
clasp  tightened  on  the  hand  he  held. 

'  Oh  Rachel,  will  you  trust  me, 
and  give  me  a  promise?  If  ever 
you  should  be  in  trouble,  if  ever  you 
should  need  the  help  of  a  friend  in 
any  way,  will  you  apply  to  me  ?  If 
ever  sorrow  come  to  you,  or  danger, 
let  me  know  it    Promise  me  this.' 
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'  I  do  promise.' 

And  then  there  came  the  good-bye ; 
and  the  professor's  step  had  passed 
along  the  gravel  path,  and  died  away 
in  the  distance.  Never  to  echo  on  the 
oak  floor  again ;  never  to  fall  npon 
her  ear  after  long  listening,  and 
quicken  her  pulses  with  a  hidden 
happiness!  Gone  away  for  ever, 
and  her  life  a  bluik,  such  as  it  had 
be^i  before  he  came !  Yet  it  never 
could  be  that ;  there  was  the  memoiy, 
whose  very  sting  was  too  precious 
to  lose ;  there  was  that  silent  com- 
munion in  the  thoughts  of  each  for 
the  other ;  and  there  was  the  waiting 
and  hoping. 

But,  oh  those  books !— those  mi- 
serable voices  of  masters  long  since 
dead ! — ^would  no  one  silence  them 
as  they  cried  out  to  her  ?  Would  no 
one  exorcise  the  living  presence  that 
filled  that  haunted  room  ? 

How  could  she  go  back  into  the 
weary  old  hfe?  How  was  she  to 
meet  taunts,  it  maybe,  or  reproaches, 
or  commands,  sUghting  words  or 
indignant  sarcasms  levelled  at  '  the 
music-man'  whom  she  loved — ^whose 
voice  was  in  her  ear  and  his  words 
in  her  heart,  as  she  sat  there  nursing 
her  misery? 

It  was  not  good  for  her  or  of  her 
to  do  this.  It  was  not  a  brave  way 
of  meeting  her  trouble  and  learning 
submission ;  but  she  was  young  and 
passionate  and  alone,  and  ibe  trouble 
was  very  heavy. 

IV. 

'  And  your  music,  Bachel ;  yon 
should  not  neglect  that' 

Whatever  hsud  thoughts  might 
have  been  passing  tiirough  Lady 
Cresset's  mind  that  morning,  these 
were  the  first  words  she  had  spoken. 
A  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  presump- 
tuous 'music-man'  might  be  pcor- 
missible  in  her  husband's  presence 
only,  since  Sir  Owen  had  actually 
been  discovered  listening  to  his  pro- 
posals without  anger ;  but,  so  far  as 
Eachel  was  concerned.  Lady  Cresset's 
tact  warned  her  that  a  total  avoid- 
ance of  the  subject  as  unworthy  of 
discussion  was  best.  And  Eachel, 
reading  her  stepmother's  words  as  a 
dismissal,  rose  from  her  seat  and 
folded  up  the  everlasting  embroidery 
calmly.     There  was  not  a  sign  of 
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suffering  or  sorrow  about  her  that 
Lady  Ciesset  could  detect ;  even  the 
wonted  languor  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  her  movements,  and 
her  eyes  were  bright  with  a  settled 
steadiness  unknown  to  them  before. 
But  when  she  was  alone— Ask  the 
birds  that  hovered  over  that  solitary 
pool  underneath  the  beech  trees,  nay 
the  very  pipes  of  the  organ  ia  the 
music  room  might  have  told  a  tale 
if  they  would ;  but  Lady  Cresset  was 
not  going  to  know  what  Eachel 
thought  or  suffered. 

As  to  neglecting  her  music,  no 
fear  after  the  first  few  days  that  she 
would  do  that  What  other  voice 
spoke  to  her  as  the  notes  of  the 
organ  or  piano  did;  and  was  not 
that  one  room  above  all  others  fall 
of  the  graveyard  sentence,  'Sacred 
to  the  memory'?  Moreover,  the 
first  bitterness  over,  Eachel  had 
fidlen  into  a  persistent  watchfolness 
and  self-control,  lest  the  peevish 
spirit  of  rebellion  should  gain  the 
mastery.  Louis  had  set  her  an  ex- 
ample, and  she  must  follow  it  and 
be  worthy  of  him.  No  matter  whe- 
ther she  had  been  treated  unjustly 
or  not,  the  trial  had  to  be  borne, 
and  good  must  come  out  of  it  in 
some  way. 

And  as  the  days  passed  on  evenly 
over  Eachel's  head,  the  professor 
was  back  amongst  the  scenes  of  his 
former  life,  seutdiing  after  his  old 
self,  and  the  energy  which  used  to 
be  his.  There  was  no  idling  for 
him :  as  his  youth  had  been  unlike 
the  youth  of  other  men,  so  this  first 
love  of  his  could  be  patient  and 
abiding,  and  he  refused  to  -part  with 
hope.  How  that  hope  was  to  be 
accomplished  he  did  not  see,  since, 
if  &me  were  his  to-morrow  and 
wealth  untold,  and  greatness,  it  was 
doubtftd  whether  even  his  love  for 
Eachel  could  tempt  him  to  dare 
again  the  contemptuous  words  and 
looks  of  a  Lady  Cresset.  But  though 
he  worked  on  through  the  cloud  till 
it  grew  lighter,  yet  when  he  stood 
amongst  those  who  gave  with  voice 
and  instrument  the  work  of  his  own 
pen  to  an  audience  admiring  or  cri- 
tical, as  the  case  might  be,  do  you 
think  he  never  saw,  between  himself 
and  that  audience,  a  wistful  fiice, 
whose  loving  glory  in  his  work  was 
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worth  all  other  praise?  And  then 
he  would  go  home  with  a  great 
craying  in  his  heart  to  see  her  again ; 
to  he  near  her  if  it  were  but  for  a 
moment.  At  such  times  as  these  he 
would  write  to  her,  and  then  tear  up 
the  letters  with  grim  self-irony  to 
bum  them.  Why  should  he  send  his 
weakness  to  trouble  her  ? 

As  thou^  those  torn  scraps  would 
not  have  been  treasures  for  Rachel 
to  rejoice  over  in  secret!    But  they 
were  never  sent;  and  life  went  on 
with  its  old  monotonous  tread  at 
Repton   Park,  until  as  week   fol- 
lowed week,  and   month  followed 
month,  a  sort  of  uneasy  skeleton 
b^an  to  stalk  about  the  house  of 
the    Cressets,    sending   a    shadow 
everywhere.    It  sat  upon  the  stoop- 
ing shoulders  of  the  baronet,  and  in 
the  fresh  wrinkles  of  Lady  Cresset's 
yet  young  face;  it  lurked  in  the 
Red  Coppice,  where  the  fellers  were 
again  busy,  and  amongst  the  black 
cattle,  whose  numbers  were  thinned. 
Rachel  alone  felt  its  presence  dimly, 
not  understanding  it.    She  had  seen 
more  society,  as  Lady  Cresset  phrased 
it.    Over  that  opening  in  tne  park 
peeped  up  the  spires  and  chimneys 
of  the  great  town  of  Wharfencester, 
of  which  Repton  Magna  was  but  a 
suburban  village :  and  from  thence 
came  gentlemen  and  ladies  sleepy 
and  bright,  merry  and  grave,  to  eat 
their  dinner  solemnly  at  Sir  Owen's 
table,  talk  a  little  and  go  back  to 
their  homes  glad  to  have  the  duty 
over,  while  they  fixed  languidly  a 
distant   day  for   the   return  visit. 
Cresset  Seltume  too  came  over  from 
the  Chase,  and   out  of  his   good 
nature  he  talked  to  the  silent  Rachel 
about  his  plans ;  the  new  schools  he 
was  building,  and  the   church  of 
Repton,  which  had  a  hole  in  its 
roof  and  wanted  some  one  to  take 
up  its  cause.     But  Lady  Cresset, 
watohing  the  two  as  she  did,  saw 
with  an  angry  disappointment  that 
though  Rachel  after  a  while  spoke 
to  the  rich  squire  fearlessly,  she 
would  never  care  for  him  nor  he  for 
her.     For  to  a  woman  who  is  a 
looker-on  these  things  are  patent. 

Once,  too,  as  the  years  rolled  on, 
and  Rachel's  twenty-second  birthday 
came  round.  Cresset  brought  with 
him  his  younger  brother  Ralph,  who 


was  about  to  be  ordained  to  a  cu- 
racy in  Wharfencester,  and  another 
thought  flashed  through  Lady 
Cresset's  mind.  More  need  now 
tiian  ever  that  Rachel  should  be 
provided  for,  and  that  no  portion 
should  be  required  with  her;  and 
Ralph  Seltume  was  rich  though  a 
younger  brother.  Indeed,  under  the 
flapping  of  these  skeleton  wings  of 
trouble.  Lady  Cresset  had  once  said 
to  herself  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
soul,  '  Would  the  music-man  have 
asked  a  dowry  with  her?' 

But  the  thought  was  only  mo- 
mentary. The  music-man  was  gone, 
and  if  he  had  not  been,  surely  a 
Cresset  had  not  fallen  so  low  as  that. 
Ralph  Seltume,  however,  was  even 
more  indifferent  than  his  brother. 
It  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
have  Imown  Rachel  again  if  he  had 
met  her  &ce  to  &oe  the  next  day. 
He  said,  nevertheless,  one  thing,  in 
a  discussion  concerning  music  and  a 
certain  musical  entertainment,  which 
sent  the  blood  from  Rachel's  cheeks 
painfully,  and  made  the  room  a 
whirling  maze  for  her. 

'  Professor  Raviston's  chorale  was 
considered  the  finest  thing  in  the 
whole  performance,'  said  Ralph. 
*  Ho^  such  men  as  he  and  his  con- 
temporaries overset  that  old  dogma 
that  the  English  are  not  a  musical 
people!* 

Rachel  heard  no  more.  Her 
thoughts  went  wandering  off  to  the 
choraJe  itself,  which  lay  amongst  her 
newest  treasures  in  the  music-room. 
Louis  Raviston's  own  voice  had 
spoken  to  her  through  it,  and 
brought  to  her  eyes  the  burning 
tears  of  hope  deferred  and  pride  in 
his  genius.  It  seemed  to  her  a 
marvellous  thing  that  Ralph  Sel- 
tume could  sit  there  and  speak  in 
that  tone  of  quiet  criticism  about 
Ijouis. 

And  then,  looking  up,  Rachel  met 
her  stepmother's  eye  and  started  at 
ite  expression.  Something  there 
was  about  this  dreary  shadow  hang- 
ing over  Sir  Owen  and  his  wife, 
which  had  seemed  to  draw  Rachel 
nearer  to  her  stepmother.  Not  that 
Lady  Cresset  was  softened ;  she  was 
indeed  as  irritable  and  fretful  as 
ever,  if  not  more  so;  but  whatever 
it  was^  trouble  tuuuistakeabie  did 
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hang  about  her,  and  a  feeling  of 
distant  sympathy  began  to  tug  at 
Eachers  heart,  'vrhen  she  looked 
day  by  day  upon  her  stepmother's 
anxious  face,  and  saw  the  lines 
deepen  in  it  It  might  have  been 
Louis  Raviston's  name  that  drew 
Lady  Cresset's  attention  first ;  but  if 
80,  Rachel  was  certain  that  her 
thoughts  had  wandered  again  far 
away,  when  she  saw  that  strange 
dull  look  in  her  eyes  which  was 
common  enough  of  late.  The 
nearer  trouble,  whatever  it  might 
be,  drove  her  stepdaughter's  future 
from  her  head,  and  Rachel  saw  for 
the  first  time  to-day  that  a  few 
white  hairs  were  creeping  in  amongst 
my  lady's  black  braids.  But  there 
sat  tlie  two  Seltumes,  seemingly 
welcome  guests,  and  there  was  the 
baronet,  sinking  now  and  then  into 
a  dtdl  reverie,  and  rousing  himself 
suddenly  to  talk  with  an  overacted 
cheerfulness  and  interest,  whose 
hollowness  was  perceptible  enough 
to  his  own  &mily.  A  little  impish 
presentiment  had  crept  into  Rachel's 
&ncies  by  this  time,  and  would  not 
suffer  itself  to  be  turned  out.  She 
had  thought  it  strange  that  her 
stepbrother  came  home  so  seldom, 
and  that  his  visits  were  so  hurried 
and  uncomfortable.  Until  now  it 
had  been  only  a  dim  presentiment, 
the  spectrum  of  a  thought,  spring- 
ing perhaps  out  of  hurried  con- 
ferences between  the  baronet  and 
his  wife,  or  unintelligible  warnings 
to  the  heir;  or  perhaps  only  from 
the  necessity  for  something  to  fix 
this  indefinite  trouble  upon;  but 
Lady  Cresset  was  worn  out,  and 
cared  no  longer  for  concealment: 
and  on  this  evening  when  the  guests 
were  gone,  and  the  sham  cheerful- 
ness had  fallen  like  a  mantle  firom 
Sir  Owen's  shoulders,  suffering  their 
desponding  droop  to  be  seen,  my 
lady  spoke  out,  and  Rachel  knew 
that  the  skeleton  was  Owen. 

V. 

Another  year  and  another  eve  of 
good  St.  John!  But  Rachel  had 
done  with  ballad  making.  The 
skeleton  wings  no  longer  flapped 
wamingly  in  the  distance ;  they  had 
come  near  and  rested  over  the  park 
of  Repton,  covering  it  with  .  cloud. 


If  you  looked  out  into  the  lawns 
amongst  the  fine  trees,  now  so  scant 
and  far  between,  you  saw  it;  or 
into  the  servants'  hall,  where  the 
waving  of  the  wings  was  felt  but 
faintly:  on  into  the  place  of  those 
black  cattle,  onpe  my  lady's  aversion, 
but  now  no  more  within  range  of 
the  low  window  to  trouble  her. 
Lady  Cresset  looked  no  longer  dis- 
contentedly foT  the  antlered  heads, 
for  suitable  equipage  and  state,  for 
coach,  horses,  or  hunters.  Hard 
realities  had  driven  these  things 
from  her  mind ;  and  she  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  even  the  despised 
black  cattle  browsing  there  again 
for  the  very  memory  of  that  com- 
parative security  which  had  been 
hers  when  she  wished  them  away. 

A  heavy  oppression  hung  over 
the  house,  like  the  thunder  cloud 
that  grows  darker  and  darker  till 
the  storm  bursts.  The  baronet 
walked  about  haggard  and  stony, 
seeing  the  storm  gather,  but  taking 
no  means  to  ward  it  off;  indeed 
what  means  could  he  take?  A 
sullen  despair  was  settling  over  him> 
and  his  thought  was  prpetually 
'  Money,  money.'  How  long  would 
that  miserable  boy  drain  his  purse 
and  his  lands,  crying  out,  with  the 
leeches, '  Give,  give  1'  when  there  was 
none  to  give? 

He  walked  out  into  his  })ark  de- 
spoiled of  its  wooded  beauty ;  and 
he  thought  of  his  narrowed  income, 
and  debt  and  ruin.  Who  was  to 
stop  it?  So  long  as  a  penny  re- 
mained Owen's  appeals  would  not 
be  disregarded;  they  could  not  be: 
and  when  all  was  gone,  what  tiien? 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  last  of  these 
appeals:  so  large  was  the  sum 
named,  that  as  he  looked  at  it  again 
and  again  drops  gathered  on  his 
forehead,  and  muttered  words  of 
despair  to  his  lips.  The  boy  had 
been  made  an  idol  of  in  his  youth ; 
from  his  very  cradle  every  whim 
had  been  gratified,  every  idea  of  his 
own  importance  and  greatness  pam- 
pered :  this  was  the  return !  '  Blind 
fool  that  I  was,'  muttered  the  baro- 
net ;  '  it  is  a  fit  retribution !' 

But  the  case  was  so  hopeless! 
If  this  last  demand  were  paid,  what 
would  remain  but  pinching  poverty, 
and  fresh  calls  upon  it  ?    Ck)uld  Sir 
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Owen  gird  up  his  coiirage  and  po 
out  into  the  world  to  lay  hands 
upon  the  prodigal  and  bring  him  to 
reason?  Not  he.  He  had  no 
courage  left;  there  was  nothing  in 
him  but  a  haggard  despair,  and  a 
miserable  looking  forward  to  a  day 
when  this  puiching  poverty  would 
be  ruin  and  disgrace.  Owen,  (^wenl 
would  notliing  stop  this  headlong 
blindfold  race,  and  make  tho  boy 
pause  to  think  of  the  end  ?  Who  in 
the  world  was  there  to  do  it  ?  Not 
Lady  Cresset,  who  souglit  her  hus- 
band in  his  wretchedness  and  did 
what  she  could  to  comfort  liim 
while  her  own  heart  was  breaking 
for  tho  prodigal;  for  her  letters 
were  disregarded  or  answered  witli 
a  few  careless  words:  words  to  be 
wept  over  in  secret  long  after  he 
had  forgotten  them. 

Not  Rachel,  who  had  written  also 
with  the  same  result.  There  was 
no  one  to  put  a  clog  on  Owen's 
downward  road.  Not  that  tho  Irn- 
ronet  or  his  wife  had  ever  tliouglit 
of  Rachel  as  likely  to  do  anything. 
While  trouble  drew  those  two  close 
again  with  the  symi)athy  of  a  time 
gone  by,  they  did  not  think  of 
Rachel,  or  thought  of  her  with  her 
twenty-three  years  only  as  a  child. 
The  baronet  never  spoke  to  her  of 
his  troubles ;  and  the  chance  words 
which  my  lady  did  say  to  her  on 
that  one  subject  seemed  drawn  out 
by  the  necessity  of  speaking  from  a 
full  heart,  rather  than  by  any  idea 
of  help  or  consolation  from  her  step- 
daughter. Little  services,  perhaps 
more  and  greater  in  fact  than  they 
were  aware  of,  they  did  accept  at 
Rachel's  hands;  but,  seeing  them 
alone  and  preoccupied,  dependent 
upon  each  other,  Rachel  knew  that 
she  was  not  wanted,  and  felt  for  a 
moment  bitterly  that  as  it  had  al- 
ways been  so  it  was  now.  She  was 
shut  out  from  them,  and  could  be 
nothing  but  an  encumbrance. 

But  the  bitterness  did  not  last. 
Whatever  they  might  think  of  it 
she  Imew  that  latterly  at  least  she 
had  been  of  some  use ;  and  though 
she  wandered  away  now  into  the 
lawns  and  watched  the  ripples  on 
that  dark  pool  where  the  beeches 
had  been,  and  heard  the  cuckoos 
answering  each  other  from  tree  to 


tree,  her  brain  was  very  busy  in  the 
sunlight,  and  as  she  thought  a  dark 
red  fiush  came  over  her  face,  though 
no  one  was  there  to  see. 

Then  she  turned  back  slowly  past 
the  window  of  the  large  drawing- 
room  into  the  house.  Li  passing 
she  saw  the  grey  head  of  Sir  Owen 
leaning  on  his  hand,  and  his  wife 
standing  beside  him,  and  as  she  saw 
this  her  st<3p  quickened  and  grew 
firmer. 

Into  the  music-room  she  went, 
where  the  memory  of  the  professor 
lingered,  and  music  from  his  pen 
rested  on  the  organ.  And  she  stood 
for  a  moment  on  tho  very  s])ot, 
well  remembered,  where  Louis  had 
parted  from  her ;  and  called  up  Ms 
words  and  her  owti  promise. 

Then  sho  sat  down  to  the  table, 
and  began  to  write.  W^as  she  not 
in  trouble  now  ?  And  what  did  it 
matter  that  three  long  years  had 
passed  over  that  promise?  They 
could  not  make  it  void.  Louis  hatl 
saved  Owen  once,  though  none  but 
herself  knew  that,  from  such  dangers 
as  must  be  about  him  now ;  and  he 
might  save  him  again— save  them 
all — from  that  ruin  which  seemed 
so  near.  There  was  no  else  to  trust 
in,  or  apply  to,  but  him. 

And  that  night,  when  her  letter 
was  miles  away  on  its  mission, 
Rachel  went  up  to  her  stepmother 
timidly.  If  so  much  as  a  ghostly 
hope  existed,  why  not  let  her  know  it? 

Lady  Cresset  was  pondering  over 
papers  whose  nature  Rachel  knew 
well  enough  by  this  time,  and 
Owen's  last  letter  lay  beside  her. 

'  Wait  yet  a  few  days,'  said  Rachel, 
touching  it,  and  looking  up  int<:)  her 
tear-stained  face.  *I  have  a  hope 
that  Owen  will  come  home,  and  all 
may  be  well/ 

1  have  a  hope!  A  fretful  excla- 
mation broke  from  Lady  Cresset's 
lips  at  what  sounded  like  mockery, 
but  when  she  raised  her  eyes  she 
checked  it.  Something  in  her  step- 
daughter's face  struck  her.  ;RIy 
lady  rose  from  her  seat,  and  looked 
meditatively  after  the  bent  figure  of 
her  husband  as  he  wandered  about 
aimlessly  on  the  lawn.  Then  she 
turned  to  Rachel  again,  and  with  a 
half-pitying  smile  bent  down  and 
kissed  her  forehead. 
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For  the  fiist  time!  The  first 
time  in  all  those  years  since  child- 
hood! A  strange  thrill  passed 
through  Kachers  heart  as  she  went 
away  thinking  this.  She  could  not 
know  that  Lady  Cresset  had  divined 
her  secret;  nor  could  she  know  how, 
partly  by  the  light  of  that  guess, 
and  partly  by  the  teaching  of  her 
own  trouble,  my  lady  looked  back 
along  her  stepdaughter's  life  with 
a  faint  perception  that  it  had  been 
but  a  dreary  one.  For  the  first 
time  there  was  a  softening  of  her 
thoughts  towards  that  epoch  of  the 
professor,  and  a  self-reproachful 
consciousness  that  Rachel  might 
have  something  to  complain  of.  If 
in  her  own  youth  Lady  Cresset  had 
been  set  aside  and  legislated  for  as 
Bachel  had  been,  what  patience 
would  she  have  shown  towards  the 
legislators  ?  Nay,  a  half  smile  stole 
over  her  &oe  even  now  as  she 
reflected  upon  the  impossibility  of 
adopting  such  a  course  with  respect 
to  herself  at  Rachel's  age. 

'We  have  dealt  a  little  hardly 
with  you,'  thought  Lady  Cresset, 
looking  after  her  stepdaughter. 
*  But  let  your  hope  become  a  cer- 
tainty, and  let  your  music -man 
bring  back  my  son,  and  I  will  be 
the  first  to  humble  myself  before 
him.' 

For  Rachel  had  no  cruelty  in  her ; 
she  would  not  have  suggested  a 
hope  if  there  were  no  foxmdation  for 
ona  And  what  firiend  had  she 
fiave  the  music  -  man  to  whom 
Owen's  backslidings  could  be  told? 
There  was,  indeed,  a  sting  of  humi- 
liation about  this,  but  Lady  Cresset 
bore  it  It  was  no  time  for  pride ; 
If  only  the  boy  could  be  saved ; — 
mnd  with  all  a  mother's  confidence 
it  seemed  to  her  that  if  she  could 
once  have  hinri  bock  and  let  him  see 
what  he  was  doing  aU  would  be 
well  yet  Besides,  if  the  Cressets 
were  to  accept  the  professor  as  one 
of  the  &mily,  who  so  fit  to  rescue 
the  heir  from  the  hands  of— nsurers, 
— so  Lady  Cresset  termed  it,  and  to 
keep  this  dark  spot  in  Owen's  life 
secret? 

But  day  affcer  day  of  waiting  went 
by,  and  no  line  or  word  of  hope 
came  to  Repton  Park;  and  Rachel 
saw  her  stepmother's  eye  seeking 


her  own  with  a  shadow  of  reproach 
in  it  as  the  time  passed  with  this 
suspense  imended. 

Her  own  heart  began  to  falter, 
and  dread  possibilities  to  rise  up 
before  it  Her  letter  might  never 
have  reached  its  destination,  or 
might  be  still  lying  unopened  on 
the  busy  professor's  table.  As  to 
Lady  Cresset,  hard  thoughts  were 
fast  coming  bock  to  her,  and  an 
angry  impatience  at  the  idea  that 
this  music-man  had  heard  of  their 
trouble,  only  to  be  scornful  in  his 
turn,  took  possession  of  her.  And 
Rachel,  conscious  of  the  anger,  but 
ignorant  of  its  cause,  shut  herself 
up  once  again  in  the  music-room 
that  she  might  not  see  it  Books, 
music,  and  newspapers  lay  on  the 
table  in  confusion,  and  she  began 
turning  them  over  listlessly,  still 
thinking  of  the  hope  deferred.  All 
at  once  her  listless  manner  vanished ; 
a  name  in  a  newspaper  paragraph 
caught  her  eye,  and  she  drew  it 
towards  her  hastily,  and  read : — 

'  Professor  Raviston's  ophthalmia 
is  no  better.  We  regret,  indeed,  to 
learn  that  symptoms  of  a  serious 
nature  are  reported  to  have  ap- 
peared, and  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  fear  for  the  ultimate  re- 
covery of  the  sight,'  &c. 

The  paragraph  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  trying  nature  of  tiie  profes- 
sor's avocations,  and  to  rake  up 
examples  of  other  men  upon  whom 
the  'wasting  of  the  midnight  oil' 
had  brought  this  dread  calamity; 
but  Rachd  read  no  more.  Over  all 
the  pai)6r  there  were  but  two  words 
for  her-—'  Blind  I    Louis  blind !' 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  her 
then  to  call  back  that  ill-fitted  letter 
of  hers!  If  some  one  would  but  have 
given  her  wiogs,  that  she  might  go 
to  him!  It  seemed  to  her  a  thing 
impossible  that  this  should  have 
come  upon  him.  Why  had  she 
never  known  his  danger  ?  A  sense- 
less anger  against  that  fatal  para- 
graph mingled  strangely  with  her 
dismay  and  sorrow  for  him.  The 
paper  was  nearly  a  month  old,  and 
yet  this  one  scrap  had  hidden  itself 
from  her.  Louis  blind!  And  she 
had  been  writing  to  him  about  her 
own  troubles;  sending  him  to 
search  after  the  wretohed  Owen! 
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But  he  would  not  go ;  he  would  not 
even  be  able  to  read  her  letter !  A 
miserable,  half-hysterical  sob  broke 
from  her  at  the  thought  that  some 
one  else  would  read  that,  her  first 
letter  to  him. 

And  this  hope  with  which  she 
had  been  buoying  up  her  step- 
motoer — what  was  to  become  of  it  ? 
It  was  strange  to  feel  how  far 
away  and  unimportant  the  home 
iaroubles  seemed  to  have  grown  in 
this  her  own  personal  sorrow;  it 
filled  her  at  last  with  a  terror  of 
selfishness,  and  roused  her  up  to 
remember  that  Lady  Cresset  must 
be  told  of  the  chimera  she  had  been 
nursing.  But  Bachel  sank  back 
despairingly;  to-night  she  could 
not  do  it. 

And  in  the  morning  was  the  task 
any  easier?  There  was  Lady  Cres- 
set's anxious,  careworn  face  opposite 
to  her;  and  there  sat  Sir  Owen, 
grim  and  silent,  as  usual:  no  one 
spoke  to  her,  and  her  hpe  were 
sealed.  How  could  she  tell,  know- 
ing as  she  did,  that  their  sorrow 
would  not  be  for  Louis,  but  for 
the  destruction  of  their  own  hope? 

Silently  she  slipped  away  and  hid 
herselfagain  in  the  music-room.  Her 
heart  was  aching  for  Louis,  whom 
they  had  driven  away  contemptu- 
ously ;  and  why  should  she  trouble 
herself  to  tell  them  what  they  would 
£nd  out  in  some  way  before  long? 
She  was  not  acting  heroically ;  but, 
alas!  she  was  no  heroine;  and, 
alter  all,  those  two  in  the  large 
drawing-room  would  not  have  ap- 
preciated any  heroic  self-abnegation 
on  her  part ;  they  did  not  want  her ; 
never  had  wanted  her.  These  were 
her  thoughts  now;  and  she  would 
have  forgiven  them  that,  but  the 
bitterness  of  it  was  in  the  reflection 
that  they  had  denied  to  her  the  love 
which  they  would  not  give  them- 
8elve& 

But  as  the  dreary  hours  wore  away 
a  gentler  mood  came  over  her.  If 
Louis  could  change  places  with  her 
he  would  not  do  as  she  was  doing : 
bitterness  like  this  had  no  place  in 
him.  At  least  she  would  go  and 
look  for  Lady  Cresset;  it  was  not 
fair  to  make  no  allowance  for  her 
trouble,  and  perhaps  she  might  find 
courage  to  speak. 


Suddenly  Bachel  started  up,  hold- 
ing her  breath  to  listen,  and  press- 
ing her  hand  against  her  heart, 
which  toould  beat  with  such  a  deaf- 
ening throb.  There  were  wheels 
along  the  drive ;  there  were  unusual 
sounds  in  the  house;  there  were 
quick  steps  and  unfamiliar  voices, 
and  opening  and  shutting  doors. 

The  very  thought  that  Owen 
might  be  come  kept  her  motionless. 
Would  he  have  news  of  that  other 
one?  She  was  leaning  her  head 
against  the  organ,  and  the  light 
from  the  western  window  fell  across 
the  pipes  and  shone  upon  her  faoB, 
but  she  did  not  mova  A  very 
bitter  longing  was  in  her  heart,  and 
a  blank  terror  of  the  future.  If 
Owen  was  come,  would  there  be  any 
word  for  her  from  those  nearest  to 
her,  or  was  she  to  be,  as  usual,  shut 
out  from  them,  and  alone  ? 

And  when  there  was  a  step  like 
Owen's  along  that  passage  she 
would  not  move  lest  it  should  cease, 
or  prove,  after  all,  nothing  but  fancy. 
It  was  hardly  possible  that  Owen 
cared  sufficiently  for  her  to  seek  her 
there.  Did  he  think  of  her  as  a 
mediator?  But,  no,  the  spoiled 
heir  would  not  need  thai  The  step 
came  on  into  the  room,  and  she 
turned  towards  it  eyes  blinded  by 
the  sunlight,  which  she  had  suffered 
to  shine  upon  them  unmoved.  Some 
one  said  'Bachel;'  but  it  was  not 
Owen's  voice  nor  Owen's  step :  nor 
were  they  Owen's  arms  that  were 
stretohcd  out  and  drew  her  into 
them. 

It  was  the  professor  himself, 
standing  in  his  accustomed  plaoe  by 
the  or^an ;  and  a  passionate  ay 
broke  &om  Badiel  as  she  looked  at 
him.  There  was  no  hideous  shade 
over  his  eyes,  and  no  change  in 
them.  They  were  looking  down 
upon  her  wiUi  the  old  aspect. 

'  Oh  1  Louis,  Louis ;  then  it  was 
not  true,  after  all  ?' 

'  What  was  not  true?* 

But  Bachel's  pent-up  sorrow  and 
the  sudden  joy  were  too  strong  for 
explanation,  and  only  one  word 
'  blind '  found  utterance. 

'  What  babbling  tongues  did  that, 
to  trouble  my  love?*  said  Louis. 
'It  was  nothing;  see  for  youi^lf: 
my  sight  is  as  clear  aa  ever.   ShoiUci 
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I  hftTO  let  ft  stranger  tell  it  to 
yon?' 

And  tlien,  as  lie  paseeii  his  hand 
OTer  lier  hend  caressingly,  ho  read 
in  her  sudden  start  a  recollection  of 
Sir  Owen  and  lier  etepmother. 

A  smile  broke  over  the  profeBsor's 
face—a  joyful,  happy  smile,  as  be 
thought  of  Lady  Cresset's  welcome 
and  the  baronet's  hioken  thanks. 
As  for  himself,  the  pride  xrhich 
three  yeam  ago  bode  him  disdain  to 
dare  tho  contemptuous  bauglitiaesB 
of  Lady  Cresset  was  dead.  They 
had  suffered  him  to  help  them:  no 
surer  claim  npon  the  fri^idship  of  a 
brave  man.  He  had  brought  bock 
the  penitent  Owen,  and  paid  those 
debts  which  were  really  due,  detect- 
ing and  exposing  impouture;  and 
he  would  be  no  hard  creditor, 

'  Come  and  see  for  yourself,'  he 
utid  again,  aoswering  her  thought 

And  Lady  Cresset  herself  came 
forward  to  meet  and  welcome  them 
at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room. 
And  when  she  bent  down  to  kiss 


her  etepdavghter  this  second  time, 
whispering  her  congratulatory  sen- 
tence, mixed  up  strangely  with  sn 
entreaty  to  be  g^tle  with  Owen,  who 
was  broken-spirited  and  wretched, 
then  Bachel  felt  indeed  that  life  was 
chan^  for  her,  and  over  the  future 
lay  again  the  golden  haze  long  lost 
And  that  evening  Owen  sat  be- 
side her  in  the  music-room,  telling 
of  his  troubles  and  his  regrets, 
lowering  his  voice  as  he  spoke  of 
Eaviston's  eiertions  in  his  behalf, 
and  tracing  his  r(«cuc,  as  he  called 
it,  back  to  het,  as  his  good  genius. 
For  whose  voice  but  hera  could 
have  sent  out  tho  grave  professor 
amongst  a  set  of  re^lcss  ne'er-do- 
weels  to  bring  one  of  them  to  his 
senses  before  it  was  too  late?  And 
then  the  baronet  come  up  to  Hftchel, 
and  put  his  bond  on  her  head, 
blessing  her.  And  he  took  away 
the  scapegrace  Owen  with  him  into 
the  library,  that  the  master  might 
talk  to  his  pupil  in  peace. 
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TAKE  lialf  a  dozen  boys,  o(  llio 
average  iiiti'llip-iice  of  tin  ir 
class,  from  any  rharity  or  national 
school  in  the  reahn,  and  1  will 
be  bail  for  them  that,  in  coni])(>sinK 
a  given  numl)er  of  lines,  they  shall 
commit  a  smaller  pr<)j)orti(>n  of 
ofifenccs  against  Her  Majehty's  Eng- 
lish than  the  Koyal  Commissioners 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  Those 
noble  lords  and  gentlemen — some  of 
whom,  wo  know,  can  write  a  letter 
without  any  very  glaring  errors  of 
spelling,  and  one  of  whom  j)osst»sses 
a  certain  gift  of  eloquence — seem,  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  to  have 
flung  off  all  restraints  of  orthography 
and  syntax,  to  have  6napj)ed  their 
fingers  at  Lindley  Murray,  and  to 
have  shown  a  lively  contempt  of 
all  that  granunarians  hold  sacred. 
Grammarians,  indeed !  the  pedants  1 
what  did  they  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion care  for  such  pragmatical  fel- 
lows ?  '  Commissioners*  English  * 
has,  however,  already  afforded  a  text 
for  '  The  Times/  and  I  trust  at  the 
final  distribution  of  medals  the 
marks  against  them  haYO  been  duly 
taken  into  account. 

Invited  by  his  Grace,  my  Lord, 
and  Gentlemen,  to  take  a  modest 
part  in  a  ceremony  which  was  de- 
scribed as  '  The  Distribution  of 
Prizes,*  but  ought  to  have  been 
called  '  The  Announcement  of 
Awards/  since  no  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed, or  could,  or  would  be,  for 
some  months,  seeing  that  the  metal 
was  not  yet  molten  which  was  to 
form  them,  or  the  die  cut  which  was 
to  stamp  them, — I  found  myself  put 
down  in  the  programme  among  a 
class^  '  each  of  whom '  was  '  to  take 
their  station'  in  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Gardens  on  the  nth  day  of 
July. 

There  is  some  strange  association 
of  ideas,  which  suggests  cold  and 
drizzle  as  inevitably  connected  with 
the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Gardens. 
This  association  followed  the  gar- 
dens up  from  Chiswick  to  Bromp- 
ton.  And  surely  the  drizzle  at 
CSiiswick  —  albeit    aggrayated    by 


nii^ts  from  off  the  river — was  a 
]tl"asaiit('r  tliintr  to  contemplate 
tlian  the  (lri//le  of  Hroni]>ton, 
which  brings  cUnMi  with  it  the 
smuts  that  liang  about  a  gr«it  city, 
and  carry  w(K'  and  lamentation  to 
niany  a  fair  one's  bondou',  when  at 
night  she  surveys  the  matchless 
triumph  of  a  bonnet  in  which  she 
went  forth  to  conquest  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  or  surely  pleiuauiter  and  more 
bearable,  as  it  was,  to  see  the  roses 
and  verlHjnas  imtting  forth  their 
show  blooms  in  tlie  clear  atmasphere 
of  Chiswick  than  dwindling  and 
pining  in  a  geometrical  gai-den, 
where  gas  and  smoke  poison  then- 
strength  and  ruin  their  colour,  as  at 
Brompton.  But,  perhaps,  how  not 
to  grow  flowers  is  the  problem 
which  Dr.  Lindley  has  set  liimself. 
Besides,  consider  the  easier  access, 
and  consequent  increase  of  company. 
Oh !  but,  if  it  be  the  company,  and 
not  the  flowers,  I  have  done ;  only, 
why  prate  about  the  flowers  ?  For, 
surely,  after  all,  the  sight  ts  in  the 
company  which  spreads  itself  over 
the  gardens,  and  not  in  the  flowers, 
which  are  nowhere. 

Well,  strange  to  say,  for  once  the 
rain  fell  out  with  the  Horticultural 
Gardens,  and  they  were  not  wedded 
on  the  nth  of  July.  The  gardens 
made  a  new  and  glorious,  and, 
let  us  trust,  a  lasting  alhance  with 
the  sun;  and  what  a  noble  ally 
King  Phoebus  can  be !  Warm  was 
his  friendship  that  day,  we  thought, 
as  we  Imred  our  heads  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
And  as  His  Eoyal  Highness  stood 
upon  the  stage  imder  which  the  water 
poured  (as  I  have  seen  it  pour  out  of 
the  Ml  of  the  great  Fleet  Ditch,  only 
that  it  was  in  a  clear  and  pellucid 
stream,  and  we  were  taught  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  mimic  cascade),  we 
could  fancy  that  His  Eoyal  High- 
ness, missing  those  normal  curls 
which  graced  his  noble  and  manlj 
brow  before  Time  came  that  way 
with  his  razor-scythe,  and  left  not 
even  stubble  behind,  must  have 
wished  the  Commissioners'  addiesB, 
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speeches,  English,  and  all,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  foaming  current. 

However,  there  we  stood — man- 
fully stood  our  groimd,  beneath  the 
brightest  noonday  sun  that  the  sum- 
mer ot  1862  had  seen;  somewhat 
conscious,  I  believe,  that  we  were 
being  brought  out  to  swell  a 
pageant,  the  direct  and  scarcely 
concealed  purpose  of  which  was  to 
give  a  fillip  to  a  rather  languishing 
demand  for  tickets,  and  to  direct  a 
golden  stream  into  a  drying  ex- 
chequer. But  the  real  beauty  of 
the  scene  around  us  reassured  us; 
we  were  fulfilling  a  noble  purpose, 
if  only  to  give  these  good  people 
some  excuse  for  leaving  business, 
and  spending  such  a  splendid  day 
out  of  doors.  Besides,  if  the  object 
were,  to  some  extent,  mercenary, 
was  not  a  greater  than  us  lending 
his  royal  presence  to  it  ? 

I  will  not  follow  the  procession  or 
the  proceedings  through  the  long- 
drawn  outlines  of  tenace,  and  con- 
servatory, and  dais,  through  annexe, 
and  transept,  and  nave.  Of  the 
first,  I  believe  it  was  a  motley,  and 
not  very  graceful  appearance;  and 
of  the  latter,  has  not  the  public 
already  bad  enough  in  the  news- 
papers ?  Hie  we  back,  then,  to  the 
dais,  scrambling,  pushing,  jostling 
for  a  place  where  we  can  see  and 
hear;  and  happy  if  we  got  one 
where  we  could  see  without  nqpnng^ 
or  hear  without  seeing.  Again 
that  vacant  throne!  No  need  for 
to-day's  show  had  Mr.  Grace's 
canopy  covered  her  whom  we  love 
so  loyally  and  well  on  the  ist  of 
May — the  Exhibition  would  have 
been  a  success,  which  would  have 
needed  no  filh'p,  no  touches  of  Ast- 
ley,  no  puffs  of  live  dukes  and  real 
water!  But  it  was  not  to  be;  so 
the  show — we  will  not  say  sham — 
must  go  on.  It  does  go  on  right 
merrily  till  the  piece  is  played  out ; 
His  Boyal  Highness  goes  off  the 
stage  with  applause,  down  the 
rickety  staircase  behind  the  scene; 
the  bands  strike  up  '  God  save  tiie 
Queen !'  '  Hats  off  !^  It  is  over ;  and 
workmen  are  busy  stripping  the 
deal  planks  of  the  velvet  and  ite 
golden  bees.  I  am  reminded  of  l^e 
striking  of  the  booth  at  our  fiur,  on 
which  my  infimt  eyes  had  gloAted, 


and  I  remember  how  sad  I  felt 
when  I  discovered  that  the  king  was 
no  king,  that  the  throne  was,  after 
all,  a  tumble-down  erection  of  planks 
and  canvas!  But  I  revive  again 
when  I  feel  the  compliment  which 
is  being  paid  to  the  absent  Queen 
and  the  present  people  by  the 
foreign  bands,  which  are  playing,  in 
admirable  tune  and  note,  our  Na- 
tional Anthem.  And  then  I  crush 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  lie  down  on 
the  grass,  or  sit  down  in  a  shady 
alcove,  to  study  the  great  and  hand- 
somely bound  volume  which  I  have 
just  had  the  honour  to  receive  from 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  which  sums  up  the 
real  business  of  the  day. 

THE  AWABDB. 

I  open  the  Book  of  Fate,  and  find 
that  it  contains  four  hundred  and 
sixty  pages  of  close  printing.  I  try 
to  read— to  analyse — ^to  summarise ! 
but  the  effort  is  vain.  Every  one 
around  and  about  me  has  given  him- 
self up  to  the  most  intense  and 
thoroughly  idle  and  listless — the 
more  perfect  because  the  less  bois- 
terous— enjoyment  I  have  had 
some  experience  of  the  ways  in 
which  Englishmen  enjoy  themselves 
and  express  their  delight :  throwing 
rotten  eggs  at  each  other  on  the  road 
from  the  races ;  drinking  themselves 
noisy  and  riotous,  and  getting  locked 
up  by  the  police;  crushing  each 
other  into  bad  temper  at  crowded 
feiee  where  they  can  see  nothing; 
or  giving  way  to  envy,  hatred,  and 
all  uncharitableness,  in  ball-rooms ; 
but  I  never  saw  people  so  tho- 
roughly abandon  themselves  to 
good-humoured  enjoyment  as  the 
crowd  in  the  Horticultural  (hardens 
on  this  day.  With  such  a  glorious 
sun  as  then  shone  above  us,  this 
feeling  is  very  contagious.  I  looked 
up,  with  the  spirit  of  a  truant,  from 
my  book;  there  were  two  ^ntle- 
men,  distinguished  in  the  scientifio 
world,  with  a  lady  between  them, 
sitting  by  the  side  of  the  water, 
throwing  stones  at  a  strawberry 
punnet  that  came  floating  down  the 
stream,  and  deeply  interested  in 
sinking  it;  there  was  a  venerable 
and  rather  corpulent  gentleman 
performing  the  exceedingly   dan- 
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gerons  feat  of  spiimiiig  rotmd  on 
one  leg  of  his  chair,  with  an  accu- 
mulation of  centrifugal  power  which 
must  presently  bring  him  to  grief, 
serenely  and  placidly  as  he  goes 
round  at  present ;  there  was — why, 
yes,  just  behind  me,  there  was  Lord 
Dundreary  trying  to  draw  a  figure 
of  *  8  '  on  the  pebbly  path  with  his 
cane.  It  was  useless  to  persevere 
in  my  task  with  such  provocatives 
to  idleness,  so  I  seize  a  *  B.  H.  S/ 
chair,  and  sit  and  stare  at  the  water 
for  an  hour ;  and  it  is  not  till  I  am 
sitting  at  home  at  night  that  I  again 
open  the  Book  of  Awards. 

I  am  at  once  struck  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  work,  and  the 
shortness  of  time  taken  in  its  per- 
formance. I  fall  to  figures,  and,  on 
a  rapid  computation,  I  find  that 
there  are  about  twelve  thousand 
two  hundred  awards  on  articles 
piclced  out  from  the  mass  spread 
hither  and  thither,  up  and  down 
nave  and  transept,  gallery  and 
annexe,  varying  in  size  from  a  loco- 
motive engine  to  a  cake  of  soap. 
And  from  personal  observation  I 
an^  enabled  to  say  that,  in  most 
c^ses,  the  jurors  did  investigate 
^hese  things  very  closely  —  the 
foreign  jurors,  perha^,  giving  the 
most  careful  attention  —  putting 
pertinent  questions,  making  search- 
mg  inquiries,  and  requiring  ocular 
proof;  so  that,  at  first  blush,  it 
seexns  incomprehensible  how  all 
tliis  work  could  have  been  got 
through,  and  the  results  classified, 
compiled,  indexed  (the  index  alone 
occupying  eighty-six  double-column 
pages),  printed,  revised,  and  pub- 
lished, within  two  months  of  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition.  On  re- 
ferring back  to  the  Ust  of  jurors,  I 
find  that,  without  allowing  for  a  few 
repetitions,  where  one  name  appe^ 
on  two  juries,  their  number  was  six 
hundred  and  forty-five.  But  I 
know  full  well  what  a  large  propor- 
tion of  that  number  shirked  their 
duties  altogether;  and  how  fre- 
quently I  have  seen  the  same  ac- 
customed faces,  the  same  fiEunihar 
figures  going  round,  with  note- 
book in  hand,  peering  and  prying, 
tasting  and  trying,  the  manu&Lctnres 
and  products  in  their  class  or  sec- 
tion.    Those  jurors  who  did  their 


work  at  all,  did  it  well— fairly,  care- 
fully, and  conscientiously.  Any 
shortcomings  must  be  set  down  to 
the  account  of  the  absentees ;  while 
a  few  ludicrous  mistakes,  to  which 
I  may  have  occasion  to  allude,  must 
bo  ascribed  to  the  overtaxing  of  the 
jurors'  powers,  for  they  were  but 
men,  and  had  only  nine  working 
hours  a  day.  Sometimes,  through 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  strict  classi- 
fication, two  juries  have  gone  over 
the  s^me  ground,  and  hence  a  little 
confusion  has  occasionally  arisen; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
in  very  few  instances,  were  the 
articles  which  they  had  to  judge  of 
and  compare  grouped  together,  or 
even  in  close  proximity,  but  that 
they  had  to  cross  from  court  to 
court,  through  United  Kingdom, 
colonies,  and  foreign  countries,  and 
search  for  and  pick  out  the  special 
exhibits  on  which  it  was  their  duty 
to  report.  It  was  to  this  point  thaJt 
Prince  Napoleon  addressed  himself 
in  that  excellent,  practical,  imre- 
ported  speech,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  how  far  better  it  would  be,  in 
any  future  Exhibition,  to  make  a 
different  arrangement,  placing  simi- 
lar (M^icles  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  close  juxtaposition,  and 
abandoning  the  division  into  coun- 
tries or  cok^nies.  From  none  could 
such  a  suggestion  have  come  morp 
gracefully  than  from  the  French, 
for  they  can  be  suspected  of  no 
selfish  motive  in  making  it.  No 
country  has  better  shown  how 
well  it  understands  the  advantage 
of  concentration,  or  how  scien- 
tifically it  can  lay  out  a  court 
whose  Qoiip  d'ail  is  the  masterpiece 
of  splendour  and  effect.  In  the 
dispersion  of  her  products  over  the 
Exhibition,  just  wherever  their 
proper  places  chanced  to  be,  France 
would,  to  the  ordinary  visitor,  lose 
her  pre-eminent  place,  and  be  mixed 
up  m  the  crowd ;  but  such  an  ar- 
rangement of  exhibits  would  very 
much  lighten  the  labour  of  the 
jurors,  and  fadhtate  the  work  of 
comparison.  The  system  of  group- 
ing at  present  adopted  nnquestion- 
ably  is  one  which  gte&tiy  embarrasses 
the  jurors,  and  multiplies  their  suiBfi.- 
dently  arduous  duties.  On  the 
whole,  then,  I  think  we  must  make 
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our  award  of  at  least  an  honourable 
mention  to  those  gentlemen  who, 
without  remuneration,  undertook 
the  thankless,  and  frequently  invidi- 
ous office,  and  performed  it  so  well. 
Considering  how  prone  men  are  to 
grumble— how  easy  it  is  to  &id 
&ult  —  how  jealous  manu£a.cturers 
and  tradesmen  are,  and  how  suspi- 
cious of  fear  or  favour— how  bitter 
the  disappointed  man  can  be;  con- 
sidering, too,  that  many  of  the  jurors 
were  themselves  exhibitors  also,  it 
seems  marvellous  that  we  have 
heard  so  little  fault  found  with  the 
awards,  and,  I  think,  not  so  much 
as  the  breath  of  a  hint  of  any  sinister 
influence.  One  irate  tradesman,  it 
is  true,  placed  a  placard  on  his  case 
which  tended  more  to  show  his 
deficiency  of  taste  and  temper  than 
to  call  in  question  the  justness  of 
the  decision,  and  eventuated  in  his 
being  literally  'shut  up'  by  the 
Boyal  Commissioners;  and  we  ob- 
served that  another,  with  a  view  to 
arousing  the  sympathy  and  indigna- 
tion of  an  appreciative  pubhc,  dis- 
dainfully marked  up,  *  No  Prize 
Medal!'  But  these  were  insulated 
cases— the  mere  exceptions,  which 
prove  the  rule. 

Naturally,  perhaps,  at  a  time 
when  the  cloud,  already  much  big- 
ger than  a  man's  hand,  is  seen 
gathering  and  lowering  in  the 
North,  one's  eyes  seek  for  the  word 
'  Cotton '  in  the  list  of  articles  sent 
in  from  all  the  world  for  us  to 
judge  of.  And  in  Class  IV.,  Sec- 
tion C,  we  find  it  in  frequent  re- 
currence, ninety-six  medals  being 
awarded  for  this  product  alone, 
while  forty-five  samples  gain  an 
honourable  mention.  I  will  not 
revert  to  the  Catalogue  to  count  how 
many  specimens  are  exhibited,  be- 
cause, doubtless,  there  are  some 
among  them  of  very  little  merit,  or 
Irom  places  from  which  it  would  be 
only  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  ever 
to  expect  a  supply ;  but  of  samples, 
which  are  considered  of  so  much 
commercial  excellence  and  value  as 
to  deserve  prizes  from  the  hands  of 
a  jury  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Bazley 
was  the  associate  member,  I  think  we 
may  form  a  pret^  correct  estimate 
of  the  sources  which  may  be  opened 
to  us  from  i^bemoe  to  supply  the 


deficiency  "which  the  protracted 
throat-cutting  of  our  cousins  across 
the  Atlantic  has  brought  about. 

It  is  hopeful  to  find  that  twenty- 
six  different  countries  have  shown 
cotton  of  prize  quahty,  and  each 
continent  has  put  in  proof  that  ^t 
has  some  soil  and  climate  within  its 
range  where  cotton  of  sterling  qua- 
lity can  be  grown.  Old  Europe, 
even,  is  represented  by  Italy,  Por- 
tugal, ^lalta,  and  Greece.  But  Eu- 
ropean cotton  seems  to  be  the  lowest 
in  the  scale,  the  prices  at  which  it 
is  estimated  averaging  respectively 
15.  i^i.  for  Italy  (although  our 
worthy,  but  sometimes  mistaken 
friends  the  printers  would  in  one 
page  make  us  believe  it  ruled  as 
high  as  eleven  sJiillings  and  three  haJIf- 
pencel),  is.  o^d.  for  Portugal,  iii/. 
for  Greece,  and  ii(/.  for  Malta.  In 
contrast  with  these  countries  stands 
boldly  out  at  the  very  top  of  the 
hst,  which  I  have  compiled  with 
the  greatest  care  from  my  great  red 
book,  the  new  world  of  Australia. 
The  average  of  New  South  Wales  is 
35.  %d,,  and  of  Queensland  (the  old 
Moreton  Bay  settlement,  the  north- 
em  parts  of  which  are  tropical), 
3«.  4^.,  some  samples  from  the 
former  country  being  valued  as  high 
as  four  shillings.  Here,  then,  all 
doubt  as  to  the  suitabihty  of  soil  and 
climate  being  at  once  put  aside,  the 
remuneiutive  production  of  cotton 
becomes  simply  a  question  of  labour. 
Coolies,  I  know,  are  not  favourites 
with  our  Australian  friends ;  but  as 
a  cheap  and  available  labour,  azul 
quite  equal  to  the  work  required  to 
be  done,  I  believe  the  pro-CooHes, 
backed  by  common  sense  and  self- 
interest,  will  carry  the  day  against 
anti-Coolies  and  sentiment.  I  use 
the  word  sentiment  in  preference  to 
saying  'prejudice,'  because  I  must 
confess  there  are  some  reasonable 
objections  to  Coolies— they  are  not 
exactly  the  sort  of  gentry  we  in 
England  would  hke  to  see  about 
our  own  fiirms,  if  we  could  do  with- 
out them.  An  honest,  beer-drinking 
English  labourer  is  worth  half  a 
dozen  of  these  poor  rioe-eating  Ori- 
entals. It  is  my  own  feeUng  (though 
I  am  half  ashapied  of  it),  and  ^$all 
ha  the  feeling  of  Englishmen  all 
over  the  globe  till  the  hard  business 
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view  of  the  tlnng  storms  tlicir  iVvl- 
iriffs  and  Aields  tlicm  an  easv  con- 
quest  to  commerce.  And,  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  of  labour, 
let  me  mention  wliat,  ])<n*]]:ips,  not 
all  my  rea<lers  may  know  -  a  fact 
of  very  vital  importance- -that  the 
cotton  plant  is  a  peremiial  in  Austra- 
lia, wliilst  in  Americii  it  re<iuires 
so\vinp:  annually.  This  strikes  olf  a 
large  yearly  item  for  lalx)ur,  and  is 
so  much  to  the  gain  of  the  Australian 
plant-er,  whilst  the  chances  of  a 
failure  of  the  crop  are  very  much 
reduced.  All  soiis  of  seed  thrive 
and  improve  in  this  congenial 
climate— Sea  Island,  New  Orleans, 
Egyptian,  Pemambuco,  Bourbon, 
Poonah,  &c. 

Next  to  Australia  comes  Jamaica, 
whose  prize  cotton  is  averaged  at 
3s.  2^(1.  per  pound, — one  sample  at- 
taining the  highest  price  rc^hed  by 
New  South  Wales,  namely  four  shil- 
lings. Now  did  any  of  my  readers 
who  have  had  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  a  West  India  proprietor 
ever  hear  any  other  tune  from  his 
lips — morning,  noon,  or  night — but 
that  the  West  Indies  were  ruined? 
went  out,  in  feet,  with  emancipa- 
tion; that  he  couldn't  grow  sugar 
to  compete  with  that  produced  by 
Cuba  and  the  Mauritius,  because 
Cuba  did  it  by  the  aid  of  slaves,  and 
Mauritius — well,  there  comes  that 
vexed  question  up  again!— by  the 
importation  of  C<x)lies?  And  how 
rapidly  has  the  Mauritius  pro- 
gressed— how  many  new  resources 
have  been  developed — what  a  stimu- 
lus has  been  given  to  its  commercial 
advance  since  the  deportation  of 
CooUes  upon  its  shores!  The  de- 
spised race  has  been  the  means  of 
building  up  its  present  wealth,  and 
has  laid  those  foundations  upon 
which  the  fabric  of  its  importance  is 
rising  day  by  day.  Now  let  those 
gentlemen  who  sit  down  at  Bath  or 
Cheltenham  bemoaning  the  loss  of 
livers,  slaves,  and  incomes,  turn  their 
attention  to  cotton — the  prospect  is 
not  so  bad  for  them.  Perhaps  the 
Leeward  Islands  would  be  shut  out 
from  this  cultivation  by  their  liabi- 
lity to  hurricanes,  for  a  tornado, 
such  as  occasionally  sweeps  across 
Antigua,  carrying  windnulls  and 
houses  before   it,  would  play  the 


very  iiii^clii«'f  ^\^th  a  cotton  fielti  just 
hurst ing  in  tlu»  ]X)d  and  rip«'Ming. 
But  in  the  We.^t  India  group  tliCR* 
arc  many  islands  l»esid(.>s  .Jamaica 
where  cotton  can  1^  grown,  I  Ix)- 
lieve,  more  profitably,  and  certainly 
more  indcpoudently  of  the  idle  and 
troublesome  negro  than  cither  sugar 
or  coft'ce.  Third  on  my  hst  (New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland,  as  I 
have  said,  being  the  two  first)  is 
Jamaica — '  a  good  tliird,'  as  the 
racing  men  say;  fifth  is  Trinidad, 
with  an  avemge  price  of  2s.  5^*/.  sot 
upon  its  cotton;  and,  in  the  ruck 
(fifteenth),  Bermuda,  with  an  ave- 
rage of  IS.  3|rf.  To  stimulate  them 
to  competition,  I  find  Guadaloupe 
(sixth)  averaging  2s.  3^^^.,  Marti- 
nique (fourteenth)  averaging  1.5.  ^d,, 
and  Hayti  (sixteenth)  averaging 
IS.  lid.  To  avoid  scaring  my 
readers  with  an  array  of  figures  (for 
I  am  not  particularly  partial  to 
them  myself,  except  in  cases  where 
they  are  the  best  corroborators  of 
facts),  I  will  leave  the  West  Indies, 
simply  whispering  in  their  ear,  *  Try 
Cotton!'  It  is,  however,  highly 
satisfactory  to  find  the  three  posts 
of  honour  awarded  by  a  jury,  of 
whom  eight  were  foreigners  and  four 
were  Englishmen,  to  British  colonies. 
The  fourth  place  is  honourably  oc- 
cupied by  Algeria,  which  gets  six- 
teen medals  for  cotton,  the  average 
price  of  which  is  put  down  at 
28.  8 id  Then  follow,  as  I  have 
said,  Trinidad  and  Guadaloupe; 
and,  seventh  in  the  scale,  comes 
Uruguay.  The  most  recent  writer 
on  these  distracted  South  American 
republics — so  long  the  prey  of  mon- 
grel adventurers  miscalled  generals, 
but  littie  more  than  brigands — a 
Belgian  colonel,  Du  Gratz  by  name, 
maintains,  in  a  work  which  has  been 
recently  published  at  Brussels,  that 
these  are  the  favoured  countries  for 
cotton  growing — I  was  about  to  say 
cultivation.  But,  till  the  popula- 
tion takes  to  a  settled  mode  of  get- 
ting its  living  (in  the  end  better 
than  an  unsettled  way  of  seeking  an 
inglorious  death),  I  must  be  content 
with  looking  at  what  Dame  Nature 
does  towards  the  work  in  the  way 
of  soil  and  climate.  Uruguay  gives 
an  average  on  two  prize  samples  of 
ai.  id,     Peru's  hignest  and  lowest 
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Talue  (for  there  is  only  one  prize 
entered)  is  next  to  it — 28. ;  and  eomo 
distance  in  the  rear  (No.  1 3  in  my 
list)  is  Venezuela,  with  a  price  of 
19.  6d,  Next  to  the  best  of  these 
zepublics  comes  a  French  colony, 
New  Caledonia,  with  a  sample  priced 
at  IS.  lod. ;  and,  a  little  lower  down 
(No.  I  a),  French  Gniana,  with  an 
ayerage  on  three  prize  specimens 
of  Iff.  sd.  The  tenth  is  the  fitther 
or  mother  land  (which  you  please) 
of  cotton— Egypt  Strange  to  say, 
Egypt  gets  only  one  prize  medal  for 
this  staple,  the  price  of  which  is  set 
at  19.  8  c/.  I  wonder  whether  this 
was  the  reason  why  the  Pacha  took 
to  his  yacht,  and  went  off,  as  some- 
body whispered,  in  a  bit  of  a  huff. 
I  would  fain  hope  so,  for  it  would 
have  been  no  fault  of  ours  if  his 
cotton  were  not  as  good  as  other 
people's.  But  I  fear  that  his  intel- 
ligent and  very  liberal  Excellency 
had  a  stronger  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  his  yisit — a  reason  which 
has  carried  disappointment  to  many 
more  who  had  looked  hopefully  to 
1862  to  be  a  bright  year,  little  fore- 
seeing the  sad  eclipse  which  fell 
between  the  sun  of  royalty  and  the 
Exhibition,  chilling  it  from  the  very 
outset  But  I  am  treading  upon 
soft  ground — do  not  my  feet  touch, 
a  new-made  grave?  and  am  I  to 
expect  those  whose  love  and  hopes 
lie  buried  there  to  be  gay  and  go 
about  in  their  wonted  ways  cheering 
and  comforting  all  around  them  as 
of  old? 

The  pushing  young  colony  of 
Natal,  which  exhibited  sugar  that 
made  our  respected  liverless  and 
slaveless  friends  at  Bath  and  Chel- 
tenham shiver  in  their  shoes  again, 
comes  next  with  three  samples  of 
cotton,  the  average  of  which  reaches 
IS.  6  d. 

But  I  shall  fatigue  the  eyes  of 
my  readers  with  all  these  figures, 
and  I  will  skip  over  a  few,  closing 
up  with  a  glance  at  what  India  can 
do  in  the  cotton  way.  India  proper 
gets  eighteen  medals,  and  takes  the 
widest  range  in  qualify  of  any  other 
country,  her  highest  price  being  two 
shillings,  and  her  lowest  tenpence 
halfpenny,  yielding  an  average  of 
IS.  lid.  Most  of  these  samples  are 
from  native  and  indigenous  seed,  not 


specifically  known  or  named;  and 
from  the  vast  stretch  of  latitude — 
affecting  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil  under  which  they  have  been 
produced — of  every  variety  of  staple, 
short,  long,  and  medium;  those 
grown  in  parts  bordering  on  the 
sea,  and  subject  to  its  breezy  influ- 
ence, of  course  being  of  fJie  highest 
quality.  Ceylon  gets  a  prize  for  a 
sample  valued  at  is.  id.,  and  Sin- 
gapore, for  two  Sea  Island  sorts,  at 
IS.  lid.  The  Fejee  Islanders,  as- 
piring to  be  British  subjects — soli- 
citing to  be  encircled  in  the  girdle 
which  we  have  passed  about  the 
globe,  but  coldly,  almost  disdainfully 
repulsed  and  rejected  by  our  govern- 
ment— put  in  a  claim  and  get  a 
prize,  tiieir  cotton  being  valued  at 
IS.  id.  I  am  afraid  to  pursue  my 
list  further,  but  I  may  mention  that 
even  Russia,  than  which  no  country 
is  less  liable  to  a  suspicion  of  be- 
coming a  competitor  in  the  supply 
of  cotton,  gets  a  prize.  We  are  not 
told  in  what  part  of  the  vast  empire 
it  was  grown,  but  we  may  fairly 
presume  it  was  not  within  the  great 
blank  space,  which  we  still  remem- 
ber with  a  loathing  left  firom  our 
boyish  days,  up  in  the  right-hand 
comer  of  our  maps,  which  was 
crossed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  and 
the  words  '  Russia  in  Europe.' 

So  much — perhaps  more  than 
enough  the  reader  wiU  think— for  the 
cotton  prizes.  But  consider,  my 
kind-hearted  critic,  that  these  feycts 
may  convey  some  comfort  to  the 
desolate — almost  despairing  people, 
who  are  looking  out  from  their  empty 
homes  for  the  cotton  ships,  which 
are  to  them  butcher,  baker,  and 
everything  in  this  world.  To  many 
a  little  Lucknow  in  the  nortii,  gal- 
lantly held  against  the  gaunt  be- 
siegers, poverty  and  hunger,  famine 
and  disease,  and  reduced  to  its  last 
modicum  of  parish  allowance,  it 
would  indeed  be  an  inspiriting  cry, 
'  Dinna  ye  hear  ?  the  cotton  is  com- 
ing!' I  fear,  however,  that  these 
facts  hardly  promise  so  much  in 
sufficient  time,  but  we  may  derive  a 
littie  comfort  from  knowing  thai 
there  are  so  many  sources  from  which 
relief  may  and  can  come.  Mean- 
while let  us  do  our  best,  following 
in  the  wake  of  tiie  good  genius  of 
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otir  land;  imd  those  who  cannot 
give  their  thousands  or  their  hon- 
dreds,  let  them  throw  in  their  tens 
or  units,  or  even  words  of  hope  to 
their  poor  brothers  and  sisters  who 
have  so  heavy  a  trial  before  them 
for  the  winter.  In  the  course  of 
things,  the  winter  must  pass  away 
and  the  spring  follow  ;^  and  may  a 
ripening  autumn  bring  us  some  of 
tlw  fruits,  which  we  may  even  now 
discern  in  bud  in  this  Exhibition. 

Cereals  and  agricultuiM  produoe 
would,  at  any  other  tinie,  have  had 
the  first  share  of  my  curiosity,  and 
perhaps,  even  as  things  are,  I  have 
dwelt  too  long  upon  cotton.  Tho 
awards  in  that  Class,  however,  tell 
more  than  the  jurors'  returns  for 
Section  A.  of  Class  U.,  inasmuch  as 
they  fix  the  relative  values  of  the 
samples ;  thus  affording  us  a  means 
of  comparison,  which  is  not  given  to 
us  by  the  cereal  jurors.  In  Uct, 
the  awards  in  this  section  would 
even  be  delusive  if  they  were  more 
explanatory  in  this  respect.  They 
might  tell  us  where  the  best  wheats 
can  be  produced,  but  what  about 
the  supply  in  case  of  scarcity  ?  One 
great  source  is  shut  to  us — one  cur- 
rent danmied  at  its  source ;  and  the 
food  for  the  empty  mouths  lies  where 
the  cotton  for  the  idle  hands  is,  or  is 
being  burned  beside  it  wickedly  and 
recklessly.  The  Black  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  we  knew  before  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  this  book  b€»r  freights  of 
com  upon  their  crests,  and  we  are 

Sretty  well  acquainted  with  the  qua- 
ty  that  comes  from  their  ports ;  and 
the  awards  in  Class  III.  Section  A. 
give  us  little  more  than  a  long 
list  of  samples  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural produce  which  foreign  coun- 
tries can  grow — many  of  them  in 
scarcely  sufficient  quantities  for  their 
own  consumption.  We  find  peas 
can  be  grown  in  Canada  to  the  tune 
of  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
that  wheat  in  Australia  weighs  as 
much  as  seventy  pounds  to  the 
bushel ;  but  we  learn  nothing  more 
from  this  sectional  report 

Mr.  Gladstone  lately  advanced  to 
us  with  both  his  hands  out — one 
holding  his  list  of  cheap  wines,  the 
other  the  collectors  call  paper  for 
income  tax.  Of  the  latter  I  know 
enough — ^more  of  the  tax,  which  is 


certain,  than  of  the  income,  whidi 
is  precarious.  But  of  the  former, 
we  were  only  tn»ted  to  probabihties. 
Let  us  see  what  they  are  worth.  I 
find  that  wines  run  away  with  one 
hundred  and  ninety  medals,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  are 
carried  off  by  foreign  countries, 
while  thirteen  go  to  our  own  colonies 
in  Australia.  France  distances  all 
competitors,  taking  forty-eight  for 
herself  and  three  for  Algeria.  Among 
the  French  wines  proper,  is  a  sample 
of  the  vintage  of  1 7  60.  Italy  secures 
thirty  medals  for  wines,  chiefly  the 
produce  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  I 
speak  here  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy — 
the  Boman  exhibits,  of  course,  being 
put  down  separately.  Austria, 
thanks  to  Hungary,  gets  as  many 
as  twenty-three  prizes;  and  Por- 
tugal, exhibiting  a  collection,  be- 
ginning with  a  taste  of  1756  wine, 
gets  nineteen.  Switzerland  obtains 
six,  most  of  which  go  to  Neufchatel ; 
and  Spain,  five.  The  other  countries 
to  which  we  may  look  for  consola- 
tion when  we  pay  our  income  tax, 
or  in  whose  wines  we  may,  some 
day,  drink  the  health  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  tho  Exchequer,  are,  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  sundry  Ger- 
man duchies,  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Peru.  In  this  class,  vegetable  spirits 
get  prizes.  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Saxony  showing  spirits  from  the 
potato;  Austria,  alone,  from  the 
turnip ;  France  from  beetroot ;  and 
Guadaloupe  from  apricots.  More- 
over Austria  gets  a  prize  for  *  La- 
dies' Liqueur.'  What  can  it  be  like, 
I  wonder?  I  have  set  my  lady 
readers  marvelling,  if  not  longing. 

And  now  for  a  laugh  to  cheer  the 
way,  and  at  the  worthy  jurors'  ex- 
pense, too;  the  awards  we  next 
ahght  upon  are  those  for  beer. 
Messrs.  Bass  and  Co.,  and  Salt,  who 
exhibit,  get  the  reward  of  merit  in 
the  shape  of  medals;  and  Messrs. 
Fowler,  who  also  exhibit,  get  an 
honourable  mention.  But  how  does 
it  arise  that  Messrs.  Allsopp  and  Sons, 
who  do  not  exhibit,  are  put  down  for 
a  medal  '  for  various  ales— General 
Excellence.'  Well,  I  think  I  can 
find  an  excuse  for  the  jurors.  Hot 
and  thirsty,  they  were  no  doubt 
passing  M.  Yeillard's  bar  and  tasted 
of  Messrs.  Allsopp's  tap  therein  la- 
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belled  '  Allsopp's  ale,  2d.  per  glass/ 
and  rightly  and  justly  pronounced  it 
excellent ;  and  so,  '  when  found, 
made  a  note  of/  But  how  about 
the  '  Various  ales/  seeing  that  only 
one  quality  was  dispensed  therefrom  ? 
This,  I  confess,  is  rather  hazy  and 
suggestive  of  frequent  visits  to  M. 
Veillard's  quarter.  Well,  to  quote 
Lord  Dundreary,  it  is  truly  '  one  of 
those  things  that  no  fellah  can 
understand.'  By  the  way,  I  may 
remind  such  of  my  readers  as  may 
have  had  parcels  done  up  in  a  torn 
newspaper  (the  only  way  in  which, 
I  am  convinced,  it  would  ever  come 
under  their  observation),  that  a 
reporter  for  one  of  our  daily  papers, 
alive  to  kindred  associations,  mis- 
took the  'stars'  which  the  jurors 
wore  on  their  coats  on  the  award 
day  for  labels  from  beer  bottles, 
which,  in  a  fit  of  hilarity,  they  had 
appended  to  their  button-holes. 
Can  this  afford  any  remote  clue  to 
tiie  mystery  ? 

Let  me  skim  lightly  the  surface 
of  the  remaining  classes.  From  the 
nobleman  whom  I  have  last  quoted, 
I  pass  to  a  very  different  specimen 
of  the  peerttge—the  scientific  Earl  of 
Caithness,  who,  I  am  glad  to  find, 
gets  three  prize  medals,  one  of 
which  is  for — *  Ingenuity  in  the  con- 
struction of  An  artificial  leg !' 

Glancing  on,  I  come  upon 
L.  Longe  of  Portugal,  who  gets  a 
prize  '  for  refractory  bricks.*  Does 
any  one  know  what  *  refractory  bricks' 
are?  Finding,  on  another  page,  a 
prize  award^  to  a  very  eminent 
manufacturing  cotton  firm,  '  for  soft 
drapers,'  which  I  am  told  is  a  typo- 
graphical error  for  '  soft  diapers,'  I 
laid  the  troublesome — no  '  refrac- 
torj'/  bricks  to  the  charge  of '  George 
E.  Eyre  and  William  Spottiswoode, 
printers  to  the  Queen's  Most  Excel- 
lent Majesty  /  but  those  gentlemen 
stand  absolved.  It  seems  there  are 
such  things  in  creation  or  chaos, 
though  wlmt  or  who  refractory  bricks 
can  be,  I  confiass  myself  at  a  loss  to 
divine— unless,  rudeed,  they  be  those 
lords  and  gentlemen  who  frequent 
the  Haytoarket  at  night,  making 
that  whilom  sweet-scented  lane 
smell  unsavoury  in  the  nostrils  of 
quiet  and  solier  citizens.  Looking 
to  literal  probabilities,  I  consulted 


the  best  authority  at  hand — one  of 
Meisrs.  Kelk  and  Lucas's  men ;  and 
he  seemed  to  think  they  must  be 
'  orkard-made  bricks,  as  won't  chip 
comerways  nohow.*  \Vithottt  at- 
taching much  importance,  however, 
to  this  definition,  &nd  not  clearly 
understanding  it,  I  remain,  as  my 
readers  must  be  content  to  do,  in 
the  dark. 

There  is  little  more  of  s\iggestiv6 
matter  in  this  Book  of  Awards— the 
reports  of  the  various  sections  are 
no  more  than  lists  of  the  successful 
exhibitors  with  the  boldest  possible 
description  of  their  goods.  With 
every  respect  I  think  the  jurors 
might  have  done  a  little  more  in 
some  of  the  sections— a  very  little 
more  would  have  made  it  a  most 
valuable  book  of  reference  for  com- 
parative analysis.  Then  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  the  weight  per 
bui^el  given  to  the  cereals.  I  know 
the  jurors  took  the  trouble  to  have 
them  weighed,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
they  did  not  append  the  results, 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have 
justified  their  awards  before  the 
world.  In  the  same  way,  I  should 
have  wished  the  percentage  of  metal 
stated  for  the  mineral  ores,  for  that 
is  the  only  true  test  of  value  after 
all — '  for  fine  specimens  of  ores' 
sounds  to  my  ears  rather  vague. 
Generally  spiking,  this  plan  could 
not  be  carried  out ;  but  in  all  cases 
wherein  it  coidd  have  been,  I  wish  it 
had  been. 

An  honourable  mention  is  awarded 
for  the  noble  elephant's  tusk,  ex- 
hibited from  the  country  of  the 
Moon  in  Central  Africa ;  and  I  think 
the  elephant  deserves  an  honourable 
mention  as  well  as  the  exhibitor. 
Imagine  a  poor  beast  doomed  to 
wander  in  that  climate,  under 
Afric's  scorching  sun,  and  over 
Afric's  sandy  deserts,  with  two  ivory 
teeth  weighmg  a  himdred  and  twen- 
ty-five pounds  each,  projecting  from 
his  head  I  His  friend,  the  rhinoceros, 
contributes  a  bit  of  his  skin  to  tins 
court,  though  the  Book  of  Awards 
makes  no  note  of  it,  which  looks 
like  a  piece  of  metal  from  some  iron- 
plated  frigate  of  the  time  of  Noah, 
which  modem  science  and  enterprise 
have  just  brought  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.     Had  it  been 
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labelled  '  An  Armour  Plate  of  the 
Merrimac,  lately  recovered  by  Jared 
Jcflferson  Jaggs,  the  celebrated  Ame- 
rican diver/  it  might  have  got  a 
medal !  By  the  way  how  mournfully 
suggestive  is  this  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  America.  The  Yankees  are 
undeniably  so  'cute  a  people:  with 
ail  their  savage  propensities,  as  just 
now  in  full  development,  are  blended 
BO  much  of  scientific  knowledge,  in- 
genuity, invention,  and  enterprise, 
that  had  they  been  following  their 
peaceful  avocations  (instead  of  show- 
ing the  Red  Men  how  civilized  beings 
can  tear  themselves  and  each  other 
to  pieces),  their  name  would  have 
appeared  rather  oftener  than  twice 
in  the  list  of  prizes.  Yet  I  cannot 
find  it  recurring  more  frequently 
than  in  one  instance  as  'The  Fe- 
deral States  of  North  America,*  for 
a  sample  of  toilet  soap;  and,  in 
another,  as  '  Noi-th  America,'  for  au 
apparatus  to  cure  stammering. 
Where  are  the  '  leviathan '  engines, 
the  '  mammoth  *  saws,  the  '  Her- 
culean' ploughs,  the  'whip-the- 
world '  boats,  the  '  blow-all-to- 
blazes '  revolvers,  which  would  have 
filled  and  overflowed  the  United 
States  Court,  had  there  been  one? 
Alas!  all— all  in  the  fearful  Mael- 
strom which  is  sucking  do^n  the 
property,  prosperity,  and  progress 
of  more  than  eighty  years — where 
everything  and  everybody  seems,  to 
use  one  of  their  own  phrases,  to  be 
'  going  to  everiasting  smash.' 

I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  note  how 
few  prizes  seem  to  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  China  and  Japan.  To  me 
these  courts  formed  a  fascinating  in- 
terest— those  wonderful  translations 
of  our  scientific  works  (Herschel's 
for  instance),  vfiih  all  the  diagrams 
60  correctly  copied ;  the  interesting 
collection  of  drugs  with  the  Phar- 
macopoeia to  accompany  and  explain 
them ;  the  textile  fabrics,  porcelain, 
ivory  carvings — surely  acmie  of  these 
sx)ecimens  of  Chinese  skill  or  in- 
dustry, taste  or  mere  patience,  might 
have  found  favoiu*  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sternest  and  most  utilitarian  jury- 
man. Yet  I  only  find  two  medals 
miarked  down  for  China — I  may 
have  missed  some,  you  know,  in 
turning  the  leaves — and  those  are 
for  silk.    Japan  appears  to  fare  a 


httle  better.  If  the  manufacturers 
of  these  countries  do  not  come  up 
to  our  Euro))ean  standard  (there  are 
several  whicli  unquestionably  sur- 
pass it),  could  not  a  medal  or  a 
mention  have  l^een  given  *  for  cKa- 
rart(ri8tir  excellence?'  I  see  this 
form  is  used  occasionally,  and  am 
glad  to  see  it,  for  it  gives  an  oppor- 
timity  of  rewarding  or  applauding 
the  labour  or  skill  of  those  countries 
who  do  not  follow  or  have  not  yet 
found  the  beaten  path,  on  which  our 
western  habita  go  round  and  round. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  much 
encouragement  Siese  outside  ex- 
hibitors will  receive  from  the  jurors. 
Among  the  foreign  crowd  of  eastera 
pashas,  Russian  princes,  Prussian 
nobles,  Austrian  counts,  Spanish 
dons,  governors  of  Syria  and  Demoi 
of  Greece,  we  have  a  number  of 
men  who  seem  to  have  woke  up  out 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  laid 
their  treasures  at  our  feet.  Here 
are  Emin  Baba,  Hadji- Yoosof-Shelian 
Ogloo,  El  Hadj  Saad,  Ah  Agar, 
Wan  Aboo  Pekan,  Hadji  Djaneh 
Beek,  Ah  ben  Ferley,  Ah  ben  Malek, 
Ahmed  bel  Kadi,  Aluned  Chavuch, 
Ahmed  Cherif  ben  Merad,  the  Nawab 
Khairvollah  Khan,  Yawn  Ah,  <fec. 
all  doubtless  men  in  advance  of 
their  age,  who  hearing  (Heaven 
knows  how  the  news  got  to  them^, 
in  their  distant  villages  in  Nubia 
or  Astrachan,  India  and  Africa, 
that  the  produce  of  the  whole  world 
was  to  be  got  together  and  com- 
pared this  year  in  London,  resolved 
for  the  honour  of  their  country  to 
show  what  could  be  done  in  their 
almost  ultra-mundane  regions ;  and 
labouring  against  ignorance  and 
prejudice— perhaps  bigotry  and  fa- 
naticism— got  up  specimens  of  their 
manufacturing  conamerce  in  exhi- 
bitable  condition,  transported  it  on 
camels'  backs  across  broad  and  arid 
deserts,  and  shipped  it  off  to  that 
unknown  country  where  it  would 
have  to  compete  with  the  best  that 
the  whole  world  could  produce. 
I  am  glad  that  so  many  of  these 
men  will  receive  the  medal-stamp 
of  the  western  world's  approval.  I 
am  glad,  too,  to  see  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  gets  a  medal — and  the 
Governor  of  Lebanon— and  the  Go- 
vernor of  Damascus ;  I  congratulate 
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the  gentleman  laboming  nnder  the 
name  of  Malokroschecknoy,  who  gets 
a  prize  though  it  be  only  for  flsa — 
wno  would  have  thought  that  a 
man  who  cannot  find  a  Sorter  way 
of  spelling  his  name  would  have 
'  gone  in '  for  flax  or  anything  else? 
Lonely  convents  up  in  distant  moun- 
tain-ranges— turbaned  pashas  whom 
we  have  set  down  as  thinking  of 
nothing  but  their  pipes,  their 
seraglios,  and  their  bowstrings — 
our  own  conyicted  felons  in  Western 
Austndia — are  all  encouraged  and 
rewarded,  and  inscribed  on  this  roll 
of  fiune. 

We  can  scarcely  estimate  the  effect 
of  this  at  present  That  the  honour 
will  be  highly  appreciated  by  these 
^diibitors  I  feel  convinced.  I  saw 
on  this  fine  Friday  of  which  I  have 
been  talking  so  long,  an  Oriental 
(for  I  must  describe  him  in  the  most 
general  terms,  not  knowing  from 
what  particular  country  he  came — 
indeed  I  should  not  have  known  it 
was  from  the  East  only  that  he 
wore  a  turban,  and  I  have  a  general 
idea  that  all  Orientals  wear  turbans, 
or  that  all  turban  wearers  are  Ori- 
entals)— I  say,  I  saw  a  little  Oriental 
who  had  just  been  informed  that  he 
had  got  a  medal  for  something  he 
exhibited.  To  describe  his  ecstacy 
would  be  impossible :  without  being 
able  to  speak  a  word  of  English, 


he  had  contrived  to  make  every  one 
know  he  had  got  a  prize ;  the  tears 
were  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
and  his  eyes  shone  like  black  dia- 
monds. His  delight  found  vent  in 
the  strangest  ways ;  at  one  time  I 
found  him  treating  half  a  dozen 
policemen  to  port  wine;  and  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  running 
about  the  maze  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens,  inextricably  involved 
in  its  intricate  ways  and  laughing 
heartily  to  himself.  I  hope  it  did 
not  turn  the  brain  of  that  poor  little 
Oriental. 

And  now,  as  I  shut  up  the  Book 
of  Awards,  I  am  left  with  the  im- 
pression that  came  upon  me  on 
opening  it,  of  the  vastness  of  the 
work  accomplished.  Individual  cases 
of  hardship,  real  and  imaginary; 
errors  of  omission  and  of  commis- 
sion ;  errors  of  taste  and  judgment, 
when  so  much  is  left  to  the  taste 
and  judgment,  there  must,  of  course, 
be  in  such  a  work.  But  of  favour 
or  partiality  I  believe  there  have 
been  none.  And  the  jurors  deserve 
well  of  the  Commissioners,  of  the 
Exhibitors,  and  of  the  nation— nay, 
of  all  nations.  They  stand  out  from 
this  scene  in  bright  contrast  to  the 
Boyal  Commissioners — ^a  band  of 
active,  zealous,  practical,  and  honest 
men. 


VOL.  n.— NO.  n. 
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TrJXKETliY 

AT  THE  INTKIiXATION'Al.  AND  LOAN  KXHiniTlONS. 


BUT  a  little  while  ftp:o,  mi<l  to  ho 
a  dilettante,  a  c()iin«>is<<-nr,  au 
amatour^-ono  learned  in  ti-itlte — 
Majolica,  Henri-deux  ware,  Palissy, 
Sevres,  the  mysteries  of  /•''''  fnttlrr. 
and  ]>(ite  dun,  the  differing  tints  of 
Bose  Dubarry,  of  gras-bleu  and  bleu 
de  roi ;  to  be  learned  in  caniei  and 
intagli,  enamels  and  nielli ;  aor|uaint- 
ed  with  the  niceties  of  jewellery  and 
precious  stones — to  be  conversant 
with  all  or  any  of  these  things,  pre- 
supposed not  merely  leisure  and  op- 
portunity, but  a  fair  share  of  wealth. 
For  the  connoisseur  was  usually 
also  the  collector;  and  at  any  rate 
must  have  had,  by  position  or  purse, 
access  to  many  private  collections, 
and  endless  transactions  with  auc- 
tioneers and  dealers.  But  now  wo 
have  changed  all  that.  Our  per- 
manent Museums,  still  more  our 
Loan  Collections,  and  Art  Treasures, 
and  International  Exhibitions,  have 
placed  at  the  use  of  every  one 
the  stores  alike  of  nations,  sove- 
reigns, and  subjects,  so  that  the  very 
choicest  examples  of  tmcient,  mcdife- 
val,  renaissance,  and  later  art, togi't her 
with  the  rarest  and  costliest  gems, 
may  be  readily  compared  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  best  efforts  of 
contemporary  art  and  skill.  In  fact, 
whether  for  mere  amusement  or  for 
serious  comparison  and  study,  any 
one  who  can  spare  a  few  odd  hours 
has  at  his  command  resources  which, 
in  the  good  old  times,  the  highest 
and  wealthiest  could  only  have  ob- 
tained by  much  travel,  cost,  and 
favour. 

Once  and  again,  wliilst  loitering 
opposite  the  Koh-i-noor,  watching 
the  eager  struggling  crowd,  attracted 
first  by  the  Mountain  of  Light,  and 
then  streaming  off  to  other  scarcely 
less  dazzling  coruscations,  I  have 
wondered  to  how  many  of  all  that 
unending,  untiring  queue  it  has  oc- 
curred, that  by  a  very  httle  systema- 
tized scrutiny  they  might  —  from 
merely  this  marvellous  International 
Exhibition,  and  the  scarcely  less  re- 
markable Loan  Exhibition — obtain  a 
zeally  considerable  insight  into  the 


histovv,  tlio  art,  the  viirieties,  and 
the  (Miri«>'>itios  of  goins  and  jewellery 
— of  the  whole  worUl  of  triuketry,  in 
short? 

iSuj)y)oso,  fair  reader — for  we  will 
take  for  granted  that  the  beanlod 
reader  is  tcx)  seriously  occupie<l  for 
such  ti'iflcs — suppose  that,  now  we 
have  (fone  pictures  and  porcelain, 
and  statues  and  steam-engines,  and 
all  the  other  weighty  wonders,  you 
and  I  stroll  through  these  two  exhi- 
bitioas,  not  for  any  such  serious 
piupose  as  that  hinted  at  above,  but 
to  sec  whether  we  cannot  find  a 
little  (luiet  entertainment  in  a  gossip 
over  the  jewel-cases.  But  before  we 
begin  our  perambulation*  just  a  word 
on  this  *  Exhibition  of  Objects  of  Art 
on  Loan,*  now  open  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  is  really  a 
wonderful  collection — ^many  a  year 
must  pass  before  such  another  is 
brought  together  agam— and,  as  it 
will  probably  close  shortly  after  the 
International,  you  will  do  well  not 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  examining 
it.  We  are  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  Trinketry — and  our  allotted  time 
is  all  too  short  for  that — but  the 
collection  comprises,  in  addition,  a 
rich  series  of  carvings  in  ivory ;  old 
art  bronzes ;  intagUos,  including  the 
famous  collections  of  her  Majesty 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  the 
finest  collection  of  miniatures  yet 
exhibited  in  this  country,  number- 
ing in  all  nearly  a  thousand  exam- 
ples, and  covering  the  whole  period 
of  the  art  of  portrait-miniature; 
furnitiu^,  including  some  of  the  best 
works  of  Boule,  lieisner,  and  Gou- 
tiere ;  church,  college,  corporate,  and 
baronial  plate;  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments and  embroidery ;  Henri-deux 
ware  (every  specimen  known  in  this 
country  being  here),  Palissy,  Majo- 
lica, and  the  choicest  of  old  Sevres ; 
Limoges  enamels;  in  fact,  every 
kind  of  mediaeval,  renaissance,  and 
eighteenth-century  art-work,  select- 
ed as  the  finest  and  most  prized 
specimens  out  of  all  the  chief  collec- 
tions in  the  country,  from  that  of  the 
Queen  downwards. 
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Oddly  enough,  if  we  undertake 
our  survey  of  tbe  Tiinketry  histori- 
cally, chronologically,  our  starting- 
point  will  not  be  in  this  Loan  Exhi- 
bition of  old  works,  but  in  the  In- 
temational,  which  professes  <»ily  to 
admit  articles  made  within  the  last 
twelye  years.  And  if,  following  the 
good  old  fiEushion,  we  begin  with  the 
beginning  of  things,  it  will  not  suf- 
fice, like  the  old  narrators,  to  com- 
mence with  the  earliest  of  such 
things  mentknied  in  the  Scriptures. 
'  The  jewels  of  silyer  and  jewels  of 
gold '  which,  just  before  tiie  exodus, 
every  man  and  every  woman  among 
the  children  of  Israel  borrowed  of 
their  Egyptian  neighbours,  and  took 
care  not  to  return,  were,  we  may  be 
sure,  early  consigned  to  the  melting- 
pot—everywhere,  from  the  Wilder- 
ness to  Duke's  Place,  the  customary 
Israelitish  repository  of  the  spoils  of 
the  Gentiles.  But  we  can  here  go  a 
long  way  beyond  Moses :  for,  some 
four  hundred  years  prior  to  the  great 
Egyptian  loan,  and  a  century  before 
Joseph  governed  in  Egypt,  there 
was  buried  in  a  tomb  in  Thebes, 
along  with  the  mummy  of  Queen 
Aah-hotep,  a  choice  selection  from 
that  lady's  trinkets,  or,  as  some  sup- 
pose, mortuary  jewels  made  for  the 
occasion,  and  never  worn  by  her 
majesty.  These,  having  lain  undis- 
turbed for  nearly  four  thousand 
years,  were  discovered  and  opened 
three  or  four  years  back  by  an  agent 
of  the  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and 
are  here  exposed  in  the  great  world's 
fiur,  almost  as  fresh  and  bright  as 
on  the  day  when  the  door  was  closed 
on  the  embalmed  corpse  of  Aah- 
hotep.  So  fresh,  indeed,  are  they, 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  they  are 
genuine  on  first  seeing  them,  and 
remembering  that  the  Italians — cun- 
ningest  of  aJl  fabricators,  whether  it 
be  of  old  pictures,  pottery,  coins, 
gems,  or  jewels — have  been  of  late 
busy  replicating  Egyptian  tomb- 
treasures,  and  sending  their  handi- 
craft to  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  But 
M.  Auguste  Mariette,  the  finder,  is  a 
man  of  credit ;  the  circumstances  of 
the  discovery  were  publicly  known ; 
and  the  learned  world — including 
the  most  competent  of  English 
Egyptologists — are  satisfied  there  is 
no  misrepresentation. 


The  '  find '  was  by  fiff  the  richest 
of  its  kind  yet  made  in  an  Egyptian 
tomb.  There  are,  as  yon  see,  neck- 
laces, diadems,  earrings,  bracelets, 
rings,  brooches,  massive  gold  bees 
that  might  serve  for  a  Napoleonic 
device,  and  a  variety  of  other*  orna- 
ments. In  all,  some  sixty  articles, 
mostly  of  massive  gold,  were  found 
with  the  mummy ;  and  it  is  curious, 
though  four  thousand  years  old,  how 
much  resemblance  tibey  bear  to  l^e 
work  of  to-day.  That  heavy,  yard- 
long  chain,  with  the  scaiabeeus  sus- 
pended from  the  centre,  is  of  the 
very  cable  pattern  to  be  seen  in  al- 
most any  jeweller's  shop.  That  rich 
diadem,  and  the '  pectoral,'  or  brooch, 
with  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  purification  of  King  Amosis,  son 
of  Aah-hotep,  might  be  taken  for 
cloisonne  enamel^though  that  kind 
of  work  dates  many  centuries  later. 
They  are  indeed  cloisonne,  that  is, 
the  pattern  is  formed  by  thin  gold 
partitions;  but  the  colouring  matter 
inclosed  therein  consists  of  came- 
lian,  lapis-lazuli,  and  turquoise,  anul 
not  of  a  vitreous  substance.  That 
heavy-looking  armlet,  again,  is  re^ 
pouss^  work — in  other  words,  is 
formed  from  thin  plates  of  metal 
beaten  up  by  punches  from  the 
back,  and  finished  with  small  chasing 
tools,  as  is  at  this  moment  the  prac- 
tice most  in  fiivour  with  our  own 
artists  in  gold  and  silver. 

Though  we  cannot  see  here  any 
portion  of  the  Mosaic  spoil,  we  may 
venture,  perhaps,  to  suspend  those 
enormous  ear-drops  upon  a  Biblical 
association ;  since,  as  the  cartouches 
on  them  indicate,  they  were  of  about 
the  time  of  Solomon's  Egyptian  wife, 
who  mayhap  wore  a  pair  not  unlike 
them  when  she  won  the  heart  of 
that  wisest  and  weakest  of  the  sons 
of  men. 

If  now  we  descend  fh>m  the  gal- 
lery, and  cross  the  nave  to  the  It*- 
lian  Court,  we  may  examine  some  ae 
rare,  and  fiur  more  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Greek  jewellery,  in  the  case 
of  Signer  Gastellani,  of  Rome.  True, 
these  are  but  copies ;  but  then  they 
are  copies  made  with  such  scrupu- 
lous care  and  artistic  intelligence, 
that  they  are,  even  for  study,  almost 
as  valuable  aa  originals.  The  choicest 
is  a  diadem  of  the  time  of  Alexander 
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the  GroAt,  the  orip'inal  of  "which  u.-is 
fomid  ut  Cnina,  of  such  retiixd  tic- 
sign  aiul  delicate  workmansliijt.  tb.at 
the  pearls  aud  penis  "with  wliieh  it 
is  adorned  s(^eni  to  admit  their  inlb- 
riority.  Tliis  i.^  the  triunipli  of  ( \is- 
tellani's  art ;  but  here  are  also  arm- 
lets, ear-rinpf^',  rinps,  necklaces,  \c., 
also  of  sin<r\ilar  Ixjauty. 

Thesti  are  eo])ies:  but  intlie  L'viu 
Exhibition  there  are  a  necklace,  arm- 
let, and  ear-rin.us  of  real  old  (ireck 
worknianshi]),  they  liaving  been  ex- 
humed at  Alexandria,  and  in  won- 
derful preservation.  0))serve  in  the 
necklace  the  chaste  forms  and  gnice- 
ful  arrangement— thorougldy  (jreek 
in  feeling — and  the  pleasnig  efiect  of 
the  miiuite  specks  of  enamel  (blue, 
TTith  a  sj)ot  of  gold  in  the  centre), 
sparing  the  introduction  of  gems. 

Signor  Castellani  has  l)een  cipially 
succosful  with  his  Etruscan  orna- 
ments ;  but  most,  no  doubt  from  t)ie 
grciiter  abundance  of  models,  with 
the  Roman.  Here,  in  all  their  pris- 
tine freshnc^ss,  are  tlie  nuptial  crown, 
^sweetly  pretty'  to  every  feminine 
€ye ;  the  ci\ic  crown,  of  oak-leaves, 
possibly  a  copy  of  that  awarded  to 
Oicero  as  the  sa-viour  of  his  counti'y, 
though  more  likely  of  one  worn  by 
some  long-forgotten  soldier,  who 
had  rescued  and  avenged  on  the 
battle-field  a  fallen  comimle ;  the 
triujnphal  cro"v\Ti  of  laurel ;  military 
fibulfe;  a  i)atrician  bulla,  with  its 
•real  antique  cameo  and  setting  of 
precious  stones ;  and,  more  charac- 
teristic still,  yon  necklace,  formed  of 
shells,  flowers,  acorns,  and  heads  of 
the  nymph  lo.  But  most  interesting 
of  ;all — a  fancy  to  dehght  the  heart 
of  the  grimmest  of  antiquaries  and 
the  fairest  of  May&ir's  daughters 
— ^is  that  plain  ivory  casket,  contain- 
ing the  entire  jewels  of  a  Roman 
matron — Mundus  Mulithris.  In  it 
are  rings  for  smnmer  and  winter 
wear,  and  a  set  for  every  day  in  the 
week,  thumb-ring,  and  signet ;  libu- 
IsB,  including  a  large  one  of  the  Ro- 
man eagle,  and  the  nuptial  brooch ; 
necklace;  bracelets;  comb;  hair-pins, 
and  among  them  one  ornamented 
with  the  sacred  ram's  head,  others 
having  the  hand  of  Yenns  holding 
the  golden  apple,  and  a  large  eme- 
rald cut  into  a  bust  of  Flora— a  true 
antique;  triumphal  ear-rings  repre- 


sciii'ii'^'  vict.)ri"S,  auil  elliers  with 
]>cii  l«-nts  of  l;i]>!.>-laziili ;  t^c  patri- 
cian aure<i-bulla,  markiiiir  the  lady's 
rank;  and, not  least  in  tliis  treasure- 
house  of  trinkctry,  the  httle  laj)is- 
lazuli  boxfi)r  tht;  cosmetic,  infallible 
as  tliat  which  brouirlit  VfMn'lla  (ion- 
zales  under  the  censure  ot  tlie  In- 
([uisition. 

And  now,  before  we  quit  tin's  an- 
cient wurld,  we  will  turn  to  ■Mr.  E. 
Watcrton's  ease  of  rings  in  the  Loan 
{^oll(>ction.  For  years  past  this  gen- 
tleman has  been  collecting  ring's,  not 
for  their  be^iutv  or  costliness,  Imt  for 
their  illustrative  chan\eter.  lie  lias 
here  between  live  and  six  hundivd. 
It  is  a  si>eciality  wortli  looking  closely 
at  for  a  few  muuites.  The  collection 
commences,  in  time,  with  Egyptian 
rings,  of  which  some  are  of  gold, 
with  incised  hieroglyphics,  othei*s  of 
silver  or  i)orcelaui ;  some  are  swivel 
rings,  very  similar  to  those  so  com- 
mon in  England  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago :  one  of  them  hius  a  came- 
lian  engraved  with  the  sym).K)lical 
right  eye.  Then  here  are  Greek 
rings  in  gold  and  silver,  and,  could 
w^e  open  the  case,  one  or  two  of 
them  would  be  worth  examining  for 
the  engraved  heads.  The  Etruscan 
rings  are  tliick,  heavy-looldng  af- 
fairs ;  but  some  of  them  you  see  are 
'  struck  up,'  as  our  gold- workers 
term  it,  just  like  the  plated  Brum- 
magem rings  of  1862.  One  or  two 
of  them  have  heads,  some  figui-es,  as 
of  Hercules  and  Jimo,  iti  relief; 
some  are  mortuary  rings ;  some  are 
of  bronze,  some  of  porcelahi. 

The  Roman  rings  ai-e  nmnerous, 
and  not  a  little  instnictivo.  Here 
ai"e  those  that  distinguished  the  Ro- 
man knights,  and  those  who  had  tho 
Jus  anmdi  unrei,  the  right  to  wear 
the  golden  ring,  and  some  for  chil- 
dren who  inherited  the  /w.^.  IVIihtary 
rings  of  bronze  and  of  iron;  the 
duplex  ring,  also  a  reward  for  mili- 
tary valour.  This,  tiniest  of  ring*^, 
small  enough  for  Laprichaun  or  huiy 
of  Lilliput,  is  a  votive  ling;  but 
whether  made  so  small  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  the  giver,  or  from  a 
long  time  having  elapsed  Ix^tween 
the  vow  and  its  performance,  in- 
formant sayeth  not.  Ring  of  vestal 
virgin,  with  an  incised  representation 
of  a  virgin  feeding  tlie  sacred  flame ; 
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gnostic  and  talismanic  rings.  Note- 
worthy, too,  is  the  finger  of  a  bronze 
statne  with  a  ring  on  the  second 
joint— a  mode  of  wearing  the  ring 
which  we  know  firom  other  sources 
was  occasionally  adopted,  but  which 
no  ring  of  itself  would  of  course 
have  indicated.  And,  as  not  least 
remarkable,  look  at  that  large  gold 
ring,  with  an  onyx  of  five  steita,  so 
cut  as  to  form  the  pupil  of  an  eye, 
whilst  the  gold  settmg  completes  its 
surroundings.  This  would  seem  to 
be  a  revival  in  old  Eome  of  an  older 
Egyptian  fashion,  of  which  we  just 
now  saw  an  exampla  In  those  an- 
cient times  there  was  a  symbolic 
meaning  in  the  custom;  but  we 
seem  about  to  reproduce  the  fashion 
without  the  signification.  Ton,  no 
doubt,  madam,  read  through  right 
loyally  that  tempting  list  of  jewels 
presented  to  the  Pnncess  Alice  on 
her  marriage :  did  you  notice  among 
them  that  of  the  Duke  of  Saze  Co- 
burg  and  Gotha? — 'A  bracelet  of 
gold,  with  diamond  and  enamel  snap, 
containing  a  painting  of  the  dukt^s 
eye!'  What  could  it  mean?  One 
can  understand  how  a  love-sick 
swain  might,  in  the  absence  of  the 
original,  sigh  like  a  famace  over  a 
picture  of  the  love-darting  eye  of 
Ids  charmer ;  but  for  a  young  bride 
to  be  offered  the  portrait  of  the  eye 
of  a  middle-aged  uncle,  is  a  touch  of 
sentiment  very  hard  to  appreciate. 

Continuing  our  examination  of  this 
case  of  rings,  we  might  trace  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  Irish,  Celts,  Byzan- 
tines, &c.  But  we  will  only  stop  at 
a  few  of  later  date  as  being  of  rather 
curious  character.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  one  which  has  a  concealed 
recess,  opening  with  a  spring,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  receptacle  for 
poison;  this,  which  has  a  squirt, 
may  have  suggested  the  scent  foun- 
tain ring  to  a  Bond  Street  perfumer 
of  the  present  day ;  and  this,  which 
belonged  to  Charles  Y.,  and  is  a 
whistle — an  old  notion,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  neat  little  whistle  ring 
in  the  Eoman  series.  But  this 
ring  of  the  emperor's  reminds  me 
that  there  are  several  others  which 
are  historical.  Here,  for  example, 
is  one  which  the  poetical  Earl  of 
Surrey,  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII., 
threw  out  of  the  Tower,  and  which 


was  long  after  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Percy  feinily ;  and,  not  to  multiply 
examples,  here  is  a  silver  ring  which 
belonged  to  Eienzi,  haviilg  on  it  his 
device  of  the  two  stars,  his  own 
name  and  that  of  his  wife,  Caterina 
di  Raselli,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
be  their  wedding  ring. 

Then  there  is  a  goodly  array,  in  this 
and  other  cases,  of  those  enormous, 
ungainly  papsJ  rings — familiar  from 
their  presence  in  the  portraits  of  the 
popes — which  look  big  enough  for 
the  priests  of  Brobdignag.  Also 
cardinal,  episcopal,  and  other  rings 
of  office.  Bebus  rings,  as  that  of  a 
Wylmot,  inscribed  with  Wy,  an  elm, 
and  Ot ;  and  that  with  U  and  a 
wing,  meant  no  doubt  to  be  read 
Ewing.  Then  there  are  Italian, 
French,  and  English  wedding,  be- 
trothal, and  xx)esie  rings;  those  of 
our  own  country  especially  recalling 
olden  times  and  Shaksperian  refer- 
ences. This  little  ring,  of  the  period 
when  girls  were  betrothed  almost  in 
infancy,  has  a  diamond  spark,  with 
the  conceit  engraved  inside,  'This 
spark  will  grow;'  that  more  sub- 
stantial one  with  the  cla6X)ed  hands 
assures  the  receiver  that,  '  Whyll . 
harte  .  ys '.  myn  .  yt  .  schall .  be  . 
thyne,'  but  tells  us  nothing  how  the 
promise  was  kept. 

AnoHier  selection  of  rings,  belong- 
ing to  the  Bev.  J.  Beck,  carries 
down  those  poesies  to  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  for  the  nuptial  tie  the 
'  plain  gold  ring  *  was  used,  whilst 
the  poesy  was  retained— but  with 
more  of  piety  than  poetry — as  *  Knit 
in  one  by  Christ  alone.'  And,  to 
complete  our  notice  of  wedding  rings, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  in  a 
wall  case  containing  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  Coswa/s  miniatures,  along- 
side a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(George  IV.),  young,  in  his  own 
bushy  hair  and  a  wide-brimmed  hat, 
you  may  see  the  wedding-ring — a 
duplex  one,  emblem  perhaps  of  du- 
plicity— with  which  me  first  gentle- 
man in  Europe  married  that  widow, 
&t,  fiEur,  and  forty,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
whose  likeness  you  see  close  by. 

But  we  have  loitered  so  long  over 
these  antiquities  and  curiosities  that 
we  must  pass  over  many  others,  as 
the  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  brooches, 
interesting  as  they  are,  for  we  have 
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scarce  left  onxselyes  time  to  look 
eyen  at  the  rich  collection  of  beau- 
tiful Benaissanoe  trinketry  in  this 
Loan  Exhibition,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  modem  marvelB  in  the  Intem»- 
tiooaL  Here  now,  though  we  can 
hardly  glance  at  them,  are  some  rare 
examples  of  the  work  of  fienyenuto 
Cellini— rarest  of  jewellers  and  raciest 
of  antobiographers — and  of  the '  sage 
and  serious'  Holbein :  artists  capable 
of  the  greatest  achieyements  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  yet  thinking  it  not 
beneath  tnem  to  &bricate  witi^  their 
own  hands  (Cellini  at  least;  it  is 
probable  tibat  Holbein  only  made  the 
designs)  some  frail  trinket  for  lady's 
bosom,  or  pendant  for  official  chain, 
or  ornament  for  dinner-table  or  side- 
board. 

Most  remarkable  of  the  Cellini 
jewels  here  is  this  oyal  ornament 
of  Mr.  Holford's,  in  which  the  Last 
Judgment  is  represented  within  a 
space  less  than  four  inches  by  three, 
Christ  being  seated  aboye  on  a  rain- 
bow of  opals,  with,  a  Uttle  lower,  on 
opposite  sides,  Moses  and  St  John, 
and  angels  sounding  trumpets ;  while 
below  are,  on  the  right,  the  blessed 
attended  by  angels,  on  the  left  the 
condemned  holding  up  their  hands 
in  despair  and  driyen  towards  the 
flaming  mouth  of  the  pit  by  Death 
and  &btan:  all  this  multitude  of 
figures  being  detached  or  in  high 
relief,  and  executed  with  the  moist 
elaborate  finish  in  enamel.  Looking 
at  this  and  Mr.  Hope's  Cellini  cup 
in  another  case — ^wonderful  for  iia 
beauty  of  design,  inyention,  play  of 
hand,  exquisite  enamelling,  and  re- 
finement of  workmanship  through- 
out—we can  understand  now  it  was 
that  Cellini  spent  months  on  a  piece 
of  jewellery,  and  a  year  or  more  on 
an  enamelled  yase — and  may  lament 
the  more  that  so  many  of  them  haye 
been  brc^cen  up  and  melted  for  the 
materials.  This  Cellini  jewellery, 
with  its  happy  mingling  of  enamel, 
^  gold,  and  gems,  wrought  into  such 
charming  forms,  and  full  of  such 
quaint  bright  fancy,  certainly  of  all 
tiiat  has  come  down  to  us— setting 
aside  the  Greek  as  something  almost 
too  seyere  in.  its  purity  and  grace  for 
ordinary  mortals — is  that  in  which 
the  artistic  element  is  most  happily 
combined  with,  and  indeed  oyerrides. 


the  gold  and  precious  stones;  and 
we  readily  accept  Michel  Angle's 
dictum,  that  Cellini  was  one  of  the 
greatest  jewellers  the  world  has  seen. 
We  haye  here,  also,  many  examples 
by  Cellini's  imitators;  and  it  would 
be  for  our  ambitious  young  designefs 
a  useful  study  to  trace  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  style. 

And  alongside  the  Italian  Cellini 
style,  stands  the  contemporary  Teu- 
tonic, of  which  Holbein  was  the  re- 
presentatiye  in  il^gland,  and  set  tiie 
fashion  that,  wi&  eyer-declining 
refinement,  was  long  followed  here. 
Among  the  examples  in  this  room, 
obserye  this  cham  of  gold  relieyed 
by  specks  of  enamel,  with  tlie  central 
mythological  ornament  of  figures 
rajsed  on  a  ground  of  transparent 
enamel,  and  the  pendant  George: 
like  all  German  work  of  the  sixteenth 
century  too  heayy  with  gold,  but  of 
genuine  fancy,  aud  manifestly  the 
work  of  a  true  artist  Passing  by 
the  necklace  and  George  with  pen- 
dant pearl,  also  ascribed  to  Holbein, 
notice  tins  other  jewel,  belonging  to 
Mr.  D.  C.  Marjoribanks,  representing 
in  gold  and  enamel  the  pelican  feed- 
ing its  young.  Of  Holbein's  time, 
and  s(HXie  perhaps  from  his  designs, 
are  seyeral  other  works  here.  Among 
the  most  interesting  for  the  owner's 
sake  are  those  which  belonged  to  Sir 
Thomas  More — of  whom,  by  the 
way,  neither  Ins  son-in-law  Boper, 
nor  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  nor  any 
other  of  his  biograi^ers,  has  giyen 
us  a  hint  that  be  was  as  fond  of 
jewellery  as  he  was  of  'strange 
beasts,'  and  kept  a  goodly  supply  of 
both.  '  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems 
he  wore,'  at  any  rate  when  Lord 
Chancellor;  and  there  is  a  pretty 
show  of  them  here— though  some 
still  fin^  that  were  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Archffiological  Loustitute  in 
June  last,  haye  not  been  sent :  they 
all  belong  now  to  Stoney hurst,  haying 
been  bequeathed  to  the  colle^  in 
1773  by  Father  More,  the  last  de- 
scendant of  Sir  Thomas. 

Of  the  French  jewellery  of  the 
sii^jieenth  and  seyenteoith  centuries, 
notisible  for  its  parade  of  deyioes,  the 
show  here  is  not  large.  A  choice 
example  of  the  style— «nd  most 
likely  French,  though  there  were 
worthy  goldsmiths  b^des  Heriotin 
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Edinburgh  then — I  don't  see  here,  but 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
at  leisure  at  the  Archaeological  In- 
stitute in  June.  This  is  the  Queen's 
&mous  Lennox  and  Damley  jewel, 
made  in  memoriam  of  the  Begent 
Lennox,  murdered  in  1573,  for  his 
widow,  Margaret  Douglas,  Countess 
of  Lennox.  It  is  a  veiy  treasury  of 
'dainty  devices.'  Itself  heart-shaped, 
with  a  central  sapphire  heart,  rubies, 
emerald,  diamonds,  enamel  suns, 
salamanders,  and  no  end  of  other 
symbols,  you  open  the  jewelled  cover, 
and  there  are  crossed  arrows  with 
the  words '  Quhat  we  resolr,'  then 
the  sapphire  discloses  its  secret,  and 
you  see  joined  hands  and  a  fle^less 
skull,  and  complete  the  sentence, 
'  Death  shall  dissolv.'  Other  quaint 
ocmtrivances  reveal  fi^esh  devices, 
and  you  find  in  all  some  eight-and- 
twenty  emblems  and  mottoes  within 
the  compass  of  a  heart  a  little  over 
two  inches  long. 

Of  another  form  of  jewellers'  fimcy 
dating  from  about  the  same  quirkish 
age,  here  are  several  curious  speci- 
mens. The  odd  projections  ana  de- 
pressions, often  foimd  in  large  pearls, 
and  seriously  militating  against  their 
appearance  and  value,  it  occurred  to 
some  of  these  spinners  of  enamelled 
subtleties,  might  be  turned  to  pro- 
fitable account  by  making  the  pecu- 
liar shape  of  the  pearl  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  some  set  form  or  fantasy. 
One  of  the  prettiest  of  these  whims 
is  this  belonging  to  Mr.  Forman. 
The  pearl  you  see  had  a  roughish 
depression:  it  would  serve  as  the 
home  of  the  gods ;  and  here  is  a  tiny 
Tnanikin  of  opaque  enamel,  with  robe 
of  translucent  enamel,  whom  a  good 
sharp  lens  will  show  you  is  no  bad 
representation  of  the  mighty  Jupiter, 
that  answering  lady  is  Juno,  and 
here  is  Hebe  in  attendance,  whilst 
above  is  the  royal  bird  of  Jove ;  the 
jewel  being  completed  by  the  due 
addition  of  smaller  pearls  and  gems. 
Another  of  these  is  that  large  pearl 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  which 
forms  the  body  of  a  lion,  head  and 
limbs  of  course  being  composed  c^ 
^Id  and  enamel.  Belonging  to  the 
Queen  is  a  mermaid,  of  which  the 
body  is  a  large  pearl,  while  the  tail 
is  of  green  enamel  and  rubies.  Miss 
Eden  sends  a  sort  of  chatelaine,  with 


a  sei^horse,  the  body  of  which  is  a 
single  pearl,  while  another  large 
pearl  is  converted  into  the  head  of 
a  second  monster  of  the  4€ep.  Of 
St  Georges,  of  which  either  the  body 
of  the  knight,  or  it  may  be  the 
dragon  (as  in  Mr.  Hope's),  is  formed 
of  a  pearl,  there  are  several  examples. 
The  most  superb,  perhaps,  is  Mr. 
Oatt's  aigrette,  where  the  St.  George 
Qf  pearl  is  badced  by  a  brilliant  pea- 
cock-like plume  of  many-coloured 
enamel.  Li  some  we  have  a  knight 
whose  body  is  a  x>earl,  whilst  a 
smaller  pearl  forms  his  helmet. 

The  fashion  has  been  revived  in 
our  own  day,  but  not  the  &ncy. 
Among  the  contributions  of  the 
Danish  jewellers  to  the  International 
Exhibition  there  is  one  of  this  kind. 
A  large  lumpy  pearl  of  irregular 
form  suggested  to  the  lively  imagi- 
nation of  the  Ck>penhagen  Cellini  a 
pair  of  those  bulbous  nether  gar- 
ments celebrated  by  Diedrich  Knick- 
erbocker, and  here  we  have,  accord- 
ingly, a  Duteh,  or  Danish,  skater 
wrought  in  gold,  with  capacious  un- 
mentionables of  oriental  pearl.  Our 
English  artists  have  hardly  equalled 
that;  but  we  have,  in  London  and 
Ryder's  dkae,  as  our  livehest  inven- 
tion, one  pearl  fashioned  into  Puncli 
and  another  forming  a  Life  Guards- 
man's helmet. 

It  is  hard  to  leave  this  Loan  Cc^- 
lection ;  but  we  must  do  so,  passing 
all  that  tempting  array  of  every  kind 
of  old-fashioned  trinketry ;  all  those 
various  precious  stones  redolent  of 
gossip — Mr.  Hope's  blue  and  greem 
diamond8~Baphirmerveilleux,which 
by  candlelight  changes  its  deep  rich 
blue  into  a  beautiful  amethyst — pearl 
unrivalled  in  size,  though  not  par- 
ticularly graceful  in  form->  aquama- 
rine big  enough  to  serve  as  a  sword 
handle — Hungarian  opal  nearly  two 
inches  by  one  and  a  half  and  of  won- 
derful lustre — great  cat's  eye — scent- 
box  cut  out  of  a  single  emerald — 
and  many  another  wholly  or  almost 
unique;  the  snu£f-boxes— diamond- 
set,  enamelled,  jewelled,  with  minia- 
turas  on  the  lid,  &c.— contributed 
by  the  score  by  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Baron  Bothschild,  Mr.  Buing, 
Mr.  Groding,  and  other  noted  snuff- 
box collectors,  and  of  almost  any 
one  of  wliich  Sir  Plume  might  have 
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been  more  '  justly  vjiin '  than  of  his 
immortal  amber  box. 

After  all,  our  time  has  run  out  1h>- 
fore  wo  have  reached  tlio  Interna- 
tional Exhibition.  You  must  have 
just  a  glance  at  the  Koh-i-noor  ? 
Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  j'ou,  that  it 
is  improved  by  the  rccutting;  and 
as  it  will,  we  may  tnist,  many  atiinc* 
adorn  its  honoured  owner,  we  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  well  it  was 
submitted  to  Messrs.  Coster's  mani- 
pulation ;  else  it  were  almost  a  j)ity 
it  should  lose  its  historic  identity 
and  associations.  Look  well  at  it 
now,  and  then  walk  over  to  its  larger, 
though  less  famous  rival,  the  Star  of 
the  Soutli,  and  tell  mo  whetlier  you 
can  detect  any  difference  ?  The  Koli- 
i-noor  is  an  Indian  diamond,  and, 
Fince  the  recutting,  almost  faultless 
in  colour.  The  Star  of  the  South  is 
Brazilian;  it  was  found  a  few  years 
back,  and  brought  the  poor  fellow 
who  found  it  his  Ulxirty,  and  little 
besides.  It  is  of  the  finest  water, 
but  is  what  in  the  trade  is  called 
'  pinkish  ;*  though  I  doubt  you  will 
hardly  discover  the  slight  trace  of 
colour.  Other  great  diamonds,  the 
Nussuck  in  Himt  and  Roskell's  case, 
Mr.  Dresden's  in  Garrard's,  and  many 
of  only  inferior  size,  but  quite  equal 
in  quality,  in  the  cai^es  of  Messrs. 
Hancock,  Emanuel  (where  are  some 
fine  black  diamonds),  and  other 
Enghsh  houses,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  French,  Austrian,  &c.,  might 
almost  tempt  tlie  novice  to  doubt 
whether,  after  all,  large  diamonds 
are  so  rare,  or  can  bo  of  such  enor- 
mous value  as  their  possessors  assert. 
If,  indeed,  the  prophecy  of  the  che- 
mists, that  at  no  distant  day  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones  will 
be  a  regular  article  of  manufiEicture, 
bo  anytliing  more  than  a  vain  expect- 
ation, the  time  may  come  when  a 
Koh-i-noor,  or  a  Regent,  or  a  Star 
of  the  South  maybe  of  less  fabulous 
worth,  and  diamonds  and  other 
much -coveted  gems  will  have  to 
assume  their  more  desirable  position 
as  adjuncts  to  art ;  and  jewellery  will 
be  estimated  rather  according  to  the 
mind  exhibited  in  its  production 
than  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

In  truth,  as  compared  with  the 


best  trink«^trv  of  an  <^rlicr  date,  tliis 
is  the  weak  point  of  tliat  of  the  ])rc- 
^eut  (lav.     M'e  have  come  to  si  t  t«x> 
iiiucli  value  on  the  materials,  t'>«) 
1  itr  lo  on  the  art.   In  mere  mechanical 
workmanship  we  can  e<iual  anything 
pr(»viously  produced.   There  are  Fpe- 
cimciLs  of  diamond  setting,  for  ei- 
aniple,  in  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion far  superior  to  any  of  an  oUler 
time.    The  large  l>ouquet  of  ^o^e8 
in  Himt  and    Roskell's    ca.se  is  a 
veritable  triumpli  of  diamond  set- 
ting.   There  is  nothing  to  1)0  com- 
pared to  it  in  any  (^f  the  fort^ign 
courts,  though  some  in  the  French, 
and  some  in  the  Austrian,  are  very 
admirable.    Again,  in  general  effect 
and  finish  some  of  the  more  c^>stly 
suites  are  in  their  way  almost  perfect 
Nothing  could  well  be  lietter,  for 
the    form,  combination    of  colour, 
quiet  skilful  enamelling,  and  manner 
of  introducing  the  diamond  and  other 
precious  stones,  than  the  magnificent 
setting  of  the  Devonshire  gems  in 
Hancock's  case ;  the  Dudley  jewels 
in  Garrard's ;   the  parures  of  dia- 
monds alone,  diamonds  with  rubies, 
with  sapphires,  and  with  emeralds, 
shown  by  Hancock;  the  exquisite 
necklace    of    diamonds    and    pink 
jx'arls — the  very  ideal  of  a  bridal 
gift — by  Hunt  and  Roskell,  and  se- 
veral other  English  works;  or  the 
fine  taste  and  exquisite  workmanf^hip 
in  some  of  the  productions  of  Ra- 
venat,  Mellerio,  and  one  or  two  other 
French  jewellers.  But  when  we  come 
to  regard  them  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  the  artistic  element,  we  find,  where 
they  go  beyond  mechanical  dexterity, 
a  certain  nile-of-thumb  design,  and 
purity  of  taste,  that  they  chiefly  aim 
at  what  is*  called  '  Cinque  Cento,* 
'Cellini,*  or  'Holbein*  style;  and, 
with  the  French,  imitations  of  the 
French  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  work.     Wo  have,  in  fact, 
here  a  more  superb  display  of  pre- 
cious stones,  of  costly  jewellery,  and 
of  admirable  workmanship  than  was 
probably  ever  before  seen  under  one 
roof;   but  a  sad  lack  of  invention, 
originaUty,  that  free  play  of  fancy 
which  we  at  once  recognize  in  the 
work  of  a  Cellini,  and  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
great  decorative  artist.  j^  rp 
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JUST  at  the  back  of  that  carionB- 
lookmg  church  in  Langham 
Place,  the  spire  of  which  bears  such 
a  yery  close  resemblance  to  an 
attenuated  sngar-loaf,  or  a  con- 
Btunptiye  extinguisher,  there  is  a 
little  street,  which,  although  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  bust- 
ling and  crowded  thoroughfares,  is 
as  secluded,  still,  and  deserted  as 
a  nook  in  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  or  a  cave  in  the  rocks  of 
Staffa.  Its  length  is  but  a  few  yards, 
and  it  may  be  said  to  lead  to  nothing ; 
inasmuch  as  it  conducts  to  no  sort 
of  outlet,  wide  or  narrow.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  too  much  to  declare  that 
iliere  are  no  houses  in  this  retired 
impasse,  but  it  can  &irly  be  afBrmed 
that  at  first  sight  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  any.  The  street  would  seem 
to  be  utterly  scorned  and  despised 
by  the  adjoining  edifices,  for  many 
of  them,  including  the  church  of  All 
Souls,  just  referred  to,  contemp- 
tuously turn  their  backs  upon  it. 
A  chapel,  a  set  of  chambers,  and  a 
doubthil  white-&ced  erection,  which 
might  be  considered  as  baths  and 
washhouse,  a  mechanics'  institution, 
or  a  private  theatre,  would  evidently 
follow  the  precedent  of  their  haughty 
neighbours  if  there  were  room 
enough  for  them  to  turn.  Failing 
this,  they  are  compelled  to  remain 
with  their  fironts  towards  a  street  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  lover  of 
solitude  might  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  seat  himself  upon  a  camp-stool 
and  complacently  enter  upon  the 
study  of  Zimmermann  without  fear 
of  annoyance  or  interruption. 

No  matter  when  you  visit  it,  the 
place  has  always  the  same  dull  and 
drowsy  look.  In  the  early  morning, 
when  the  milkman's  simple  song 
and  the  sweep's  cheery  cry  rouse  up 
other  places  from  their  slumbers, 
this  offshoot  of  Langham  Place  and 
near  neighbour  of  Begent  Street 
still  remains  heavily  slumbering. 
At  mid-day,  when  all  the  busy  world 
of  London  is  astir  and  half  tiie  idle 
world  is  beginning  to  stretch  and 
yawn,  this  comatose  eul-de-nc  con- 
tinues to  be  deep  in  lethargy ;  and  in 


the  afternoon  it  makes  up  for  any 
little  interruption  it  may  have  ex- 
perienced during  the  day,  by  falling 
mto  a  state  of  torpid  calm,  such  as 
a  poUceman  must  experience  on  a 
sultry  day  in  August  when  there  is 
nothing  to  occupy  his  attention  but 
the  heat  and  the  flies. 

It  is  not  until  evening  that  Lang- 
ham Back-yard,  for  such  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  name  of  this  retrrait,  begins 
to  show  any  symptoms  of  anima- 
tion ;  and  even  then  the  symptoms 
are  faint  and  intermittent  A  httle 
before  six  o'clock,  a  timid  young 
man,  with  suggestions  of  beard  and 
moustache  upon  his  face,  wanders 
furtively  into  the  street  and  ner- 
vously disappears  through  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  white-&ced  edifice 
previously  mentioned.  Shortly  after- 
wards, another  young  man,  whose 
beard  and  moustache  are  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  cultivation,  comes 
into  view  and  disappears  in  IDce 
manner.  By-and-by,  a  couple  of 
young  men,  bearded  like  a  brace  of 
pards,  turn  the  comer,  arm-in-arm, 
and  make  for  the  entrance  through 
which  the  others  have  pass^. 
Anon,  come  more  hairy  men,  some- 
times singly,  sometimes  in  pairs, 
who  all  vanish  from  sight  exactly  as 
their  predecessors  have  vanished. 
The  arrivals  continue  for  an  hour 
or  so,  but  at  a  little  after  eight  alto- 
gether cease;  and  then  ihe  lazy 
street,  fatigued  by  its  short  fit  of 
arduous  animation,  relapses  into  its 
usual  state  of  somnolency. 

As  though  to  guard  it  effectually 
from  distrurbonce,  a  light,  with  a 
reflector  behind,  is  at  nightfall  dis- 
played outside  the  chambers  at  the 
further  end— a  light  which  seems  as  if 
it  were  endeavouring  to  indicate  tliat 
the  sewers  were  up,  or  the  water- 
pil)es  leaky,  or  the  gas-pipes  defec- 
tive, or  the  pavements  undergoing 
repair,  and  that  the  chance  way- 
farer would  do  well  not  to  approach 
it  If  the  chance  wayfarer,  how- 
ever, should  disregard  the  warning, 
we  can  easily  imagine  the  eager 
curiosity  with  which  the  porter  of 
the  chambers  would  rush  forth  and 
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pazG  upon  tho  advcntnrous  oxplorer 
who  hiv\  waiKkTod  so  far  from  tlio 
haunts  of  nu'troj)olitaii  humanity. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  cviiliMit  tl'at 
some  proeeedings  of  iiit«T<  st  arc 
goinp  forward  in  tho  whiu-faeed 
building  whieh  wo  liavo  eoni.r- 
turally  dovotctl  to  such  diverse^  ]>ur- 
poses,  for  how  else  shuU  we  oecoMiit 
for  the  a])i>earaneo  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  scattered  visitors  who 
have  dropi)ed  in  there?  It  is  time, 
therefore,  to  say  a  few  words  alxiut 
that  building  and  a  few  more  alM)ut 
the  objects  to  whic^h  it  is  devoted. 
One  part  of  the  editice,  then,  fonris 
a  setofchanilxTs  tenanted,  no  doubt, 
by  TJiisttnthrojxis  weary  of  the  world's 
vanities  and  dispusted  with  tho 
heartlessness  of  their  fellow -men, 
but  wJio  at  the  same  time  hke  to  Ix) 
witlii  ]  easy  reach  of  Kegcmt  Street 
and  not  too  far  from  threei)enny 
omnibuses  and  the  thtjatnis.  The 
rest  of  tlie  editice  might  Im?  poetically 
descrilKjd  as  a  temple  of  art,  though 
prosaically  it  is  kno\sTi  an  the  Ar- 
tists' Society  of  I^ngham  ChamlK^-s; 
and  it  is  within  tlie  walls  of  this 
Institution  that  the  hirsute  gentle- 
men we  noticed  a  while  ago  have  all 
foregathere<l. 

Tlicre  is  an  art  academy  here,  but 
of  that  we  need  say  httle.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
young  artL«<ts  assemble  to  study 
from  the  life,  much  as  they  assemble 
in  other  academies  and  with  much 
the  same  result.  Models  take  up 
uncomfortable  ipositions  for  a  couple 
of  hours  on  a  raised  platform,  some- 
times in  tlie  toga  of  the  ancient 
Eoman,  sometimes  in  the  plumed 
hat  and  lace  boots  of  the  cavalier, 
and  sometimes  in  the  primitive 
attire  which  obtained  at  the  very 
earUest  period  of  our  history;  and 
these  models  employ  the  pencils  of 
all  the  future  Baphaels  and  Titians 
"who  sit  around  them.  It  is  all  work 
and  no  play  at  such  times,  for  the 
minutes  are  too  costly  to  he  trifled 
with,  and  every  industrial  faculty  is 
alisorbed  by  the  study  in  hand. 
The  academy  is,  however,  deserving 
of  special  mention  on  account  of  the 
position  it  has  so  long  held  as  a 
school  of  art. 

Of  the  many  artistic  societies 
which  exist  in  London,  few  perhaps 


p()<;s(^^s  SO  mnny  features  of  interest 
as  tliis.  It  has  been  established  in 
its  ]>i\'sont  (piarters,  and  has  lK)mo 
its  ])r('srnt  name,  not  more  than  six 
or  seven  years;  but  it  was  pre- 
viously known  as  the  Clipstonc 
Strt.et  Societv,  an<l  under  tluit  title 
luul  Ix'en  famous  in  the  London 
world  of  art  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
('♦•nturv.  It  is  now,  in  fact,  some 
tliirtv  vears  since  it  was  founded, 
its  earliest  gathering-place  being,  it 
is  iKjlieved,  a  loft  over  a  stone- 
mason's house  in  a  street  Ictvling  out 
of  the  Gray's  Inn  Road. 

Some  twentv  years  since  a  Sketch- 
ing  Club  was  founded  in  connection 
with  the  parent  society,  and  this, 
like  tlie  society  itself,  is  still  in  full 
vigoiu:.  A  list  of  the  artists  who 
have  at  some  time  or  other  been 
members  of  tho  society  or  the  club 
would  comprehend  some  well  known 
names  in  modem  art:  names  such 
as  Muller,  Topham,  Dodgson,  (iodall, 
Tenniel,  E.  Warreu,  J.  S.  Marks, 
Smalltield,  Calderon,  and  many 
others.  Even  now  Langham  Place 
fairly  sustains  the  reputation  of 
(Jlijystone  Street.  In  the  club,  as 
at  j)resent  constituted,  not  only 
are  there  to  Ix)  found  many  young 
men  of  undoubted  talent,  who 
will  some  day  gain  a  place  in  the 
artistic  annals  of  this  country,  but 
more  than  one  painter  whose  talents 
are  already  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated. One  of  the  first  sketches,  by 
a  member  of  the  society,  which  the 
visitor  would  notice,  is  from  the 
pencil  of  Duncan;  and  if,  after 
admiring  its  vigour  and  boldness, 
he  should  turn  round,  he  would 
very  likely  find  himself  face  to  fiice 
with  a  spirited  scene  in  the  dceeit, 
by  another  member,  Carl  Haag. 
Let  him  examine  afterwards  the  well- 
stocked  portfolio  of  tlie  club  which 
the  secretary  has  under  his  care,  and 
ho  will  see  that  not  a  few  of  the 
productions  it  contains  are  signed 
by  well-known  names. 

But  we  are  loitering  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  building  all  this  while, 
forgetting  that  it  is  Friday  night, 
and  consequently  club  night,  and 
that  sketching  is  to  take  place,  as  it 
takes  place  every  Friday  from  the 
commencement  of  tho  month  of 
October  to  the  end  of  Aj^ril.    Let  ns 
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act  -apon  the  invitaticai  which  a 
member  has  kindly  given  to  us,  and 
see  how  they  spend  the  eyening  at 
the  back  of  Langham  Place. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  aspect  of  the  room  we  enter 
immediately  after  leaving  the  street. 
It  is  of  moderate  size  and  respectable 
height,  and  is  lighted  by  a  circle  of 
open  gas-jets  suspended  from  the 
cdling.  In  the  centre  is  a  long 
table  covered  with  green  baize, 
and  around  it  the  sitting  accom- 
modation consists  of  school  forms 
eked  out  with  chairs.  On  the  walls 
along  two  sides  of  the  room  bkdk 
boards  are  fixed  in  a  sloping  posi- 
tion with  a  projecting  ledge  at  the 
bottom,  on  which  pictures  may  be 
rested.  On  another  wall  are  two 
coats  of  mail ;  while  round  and  about 
are  plaster  casts  of  busts  and  statues 
thickly  coated  with  dust  There  is 
a  Venus  de  Medicis,  for  instance, 
which  appears  as  though  it  had 
come  diiect  from  Mr.  Jonathan  Old- 
buck's  study;  and  a  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  which  look  as  though  they 
would  be  all  the  more  comfortable 
for  a  good  scrubbing.  Some  six  or 
seven  gentlemen  are  seated  carelessly 
at  table,  engaged  at  present  in  the 

Eursidt  of  tea  and  br^  and  butter, 
avoured  with  personal  persifiage  of 
a  mild  and  hai^ess  character.  One 
white-headed  gentleman,  however, 
in  whom  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed the  utmost  confidence  could 
be  placed,  has  come  folly  charged 
with  a  conundrum,  and,  craftily 
watching  his  opportunity,  he  lets  it 
off  when  the  company  are  least  pre- 
pai*ed,  by  earnestly  asking,  as  though 
for  the  sake  of  information,  Why  the 
children  of  artists  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  into  their  lathers' 
studios?  The  question  appearing 
to  comprehend,  by  the  tone  in  which 
it  is  n^red,  a  statement  of  fact  as 
well  as  a  problem  for  solution,  seems 
likely  to  meet  with  a  denial  instead 
of  more  satisfiictory  treatment,  when 
the  propounder,  pzpdently  retiring 
out  of  arm's  reach,  answers  it  him- 
self:— 

'  The  children  of  artists,'  he  says, 
with  simulated  gravity, '  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  into  their  £a,the»' 
studios  because  of  them  easels '  (the 
measles). 


Nothing  being  handy  which  can 
be  thrown  at  the  white-headed 
gentleman  as  an  expreaaxm  oi  the 
general  indignation  at  this  outrage^ 
he  is  allowed,  after  a  time,  to  retom 
to  the  table  and  take  his  seat  with 
the  rest  Having  parted  with  his 
riddle  he  is  evidentiy,  however, 
quite  relieved  in  mind,  not  to  say 
subdued  and  pacified,  so  that  he 
settles  down  now  to  his  sketching 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  respecteble 
ratepayer  and  fiather  of  a  fiEonily. 

There  is  an  inner  room  in  which 
the  bustle  of  preparation  is  going 
forward :  we  enter  it,  therefore,  and 
find  it  to  be  about  twice  the  size  of 
the  other.  It  is,  in  £act,  the  school- 
room of  the  society.  A  sort  of  semi- 
circular railing  of  wood  projects 
from  the  side  wall  into  the  middle 
of  the  apartment,  with  a  ledge  on 
the  top  rail  for  the  stud^its  to  rest 
their  canvases  upon.  Within  there 
is  another  similar  railing  at  a  lower 
level,  so  that  those  who  sit  at  the 
first  do  not  obstruct  the  view  of  those 
who  sit  at  the  second.  Beyond  is  the 
raised  platform  for  the  models,  which 
can  be  powerfully  lighted  by  a  set 
of  gas-burners  closely  i)acked  toge- 
ther, and  half  surrounded  by  a  heavy 
metal  shade,  bright  within  but  dark 
without,  which  looks  like  the  result 
of  some  unhappy  misunderstanding 
between  a  hat- oox  and  a  coal-scuttle. 
Of  course  there  are  no  models  here 
to-night,  and  therefore  the  cumbrous 
chandelier  is  not  put  into  requisitioiL 
In  its  stead  the  gaa-lamps,  which 
rise  here  and  there  abo v^  the  railings, 
and  which  are  also  shaded,  are 
lighted;  and  at  each  of  tiiese  a 
member  is  seated,  preparing  for  the 
evening's  occupation.  In  all  there 
are  some  thirty  or  five-and-thirtj 
sketchers  present ;  and  although  the 
room  is  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
darkness,  we  can  see  that  most  of 
them  are  young  men,  and  that  thej 
are  undoubtedly  in  earnest  and 
desperately  determined  to  do  fiill 
justice  to  their  work. 

The  woric  itself  sooa  commences. 
Two  subjects  for  iliustration  have 
been  announced  on  the  previolu 
night  of  meeting — 'The  Wayside 
Cross,'  and  '  On  the  Hills.'  During 
the  week  the  memben  have  had 
time  to  think  over  these  themes,  and 
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to  decido  which  thoy  will  select,  and 
how  thev  will  treat  it.  They  are 
thus  prepared  to  give  expression  to 
their  conceptions,  and  one  or  two 
have  even  brouglit  with  them  the 
first  outlines  of  their  sketch.  The 
majority,  however,  have  nothinu: 
before  them  but  an  empty  canvjis  or 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper  strained  on  a 
board. 

While  the  first  operations  are 
comraencinpc,  we  purposely  turn 
aside  and  inspect  the  rest  of  the 
establishment.  Opening  out  of  the 
school-room  is  a  httle  windowless 
nook,  very  much  like  the  lor/e  of  a  Pa- 
risian roficierf/e,  where  tea  and  colYcc 
are  prepared  for  the  tliirsty  who  affect 
those  l)everages.  Close  at  hand  is 
another  room  in  wliich  the  opera- 
tions of  the  toilet  can  l>e  jx^rformed, 
and  which  is  surroimded  bv  lockers 
intended  for  the  colours,  brushes, 
and  palettes  of  memlx)rs.  Alx)vo 
there  is  a  third  room,  also  sui'- 
rounded  by  lockers,  and  containing, 
besides,  an  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty, or  rather  of  properties,  such 
as  old  lx)ot8,  baskets,  hats,  coats, 
and  fisliing-nets,  which  look  like  an 
unsaleable  lot  from  the  stock  of  a 
bankrupt  marine-store  dealer,  but 
which,  in  reality,  are  valuable  acces- 
sories to  study  collected  in  the 
interests  of  the  Picturesque.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  examine ;  let  us 
return,  therefore,  to  the  sketches 
and  note  what  progress  tliey  have 
made. 

Notable  progress,  as  we  see  at  a 
glance,  although  only  half  an  hour 
has  elapsed.  One  member,  who 
works  in  oil,  has  *  got  in '  nearly  all 
his  sky,  and  but  for  a  troublesome 
cumulus  towards  the  zenith,  would 
be  able  to  do  something  for  his  hills 
in  the  background,  and  make  pro- 
vision for  his  vegetation  in  the 
middle  distance.  Another  is  rapidly 
bringing  out  a  sort  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  personage  preaching  by  a 
wayside  cross,  although  for  the 
moment  Peter  has  literally  not  a  leg 
to  stand  upon,  and  the  extremities 
of  his  congregation  temporarily  ter- 
minate at  their  shonlders.  A  third 
is  busy  with  a  cavalcade  of  moss- 
troopers crossing  the  border,  al- 
though as  yet  the  riders  are  without 
horses^  and  the  horses  without  riders. 


while  all  that  can  Ix?  seen  of  the 
lx)r(ler  is  an  oat-caku  frirdie  and  an 
old  l)uttlo. 

The  works  of  the  other  members 
are  equally  incomplete;  but  as 
every  one  has  plenty  of  time  at 
present,  no  one  puts  forth  his 
full  strength.  Two  hours  is  the 
period  generally  allotted  to  each 
sketch ;  and  although  this  period 
may  l)e  exceeded  by  commencing 
early,  it  caimot  Ix)  exceeded  by 
finisliing  late.  Precisely  at  ten 
o'clock  every  one  must  leave  oft* 
work  and  submit  the  result  of  bis 
labours  to  the  rest. 

It  is  at  present  but  half-past  eight ; 
let  us  go  into  the  other  room, 
examine  the  Society's  portfolio  where 
the  sketches  of  memlxjrs  have  been 
accumulating  for  some  few  years, 
and  look  in  again  at  nine. 

Nine  strikes.  We  leave  tlio  smaller 
room,  where  the  sketchers,  though 
liard  at  work,  are  still  occasionally 
gossiping,  and  return  to  the  oth^ 
gentlemen.  Among  them  the  silence 
of  steady  industry  prevails,  broken 
only  by  an  occasional  whisper.  Evi- 
dently a  good  deal  of  labour  has 
lx3en  performed  since  we  were  last 
here.  The  painter  in  oil  has  de- 
scended from  the  clouds  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  from  the  mountains  to 
the  level  foreground,  and  is  now 
prejmring  for  a  dip  into  the  sea 
low  down  beneath  the  chflfs  on  his 
right.  Peter  the  Hermit  stands 
firmly  upon  his  feet,  and  a  proper 
supply  of  lower  limbs  have  lieen 
dealt  out  to  his  congregation.  The 
mo8s-trooi)ers  are  all  in  the  saddle, 
and  the  border  has  not  only  come 
into  view  but  is  already  pretty  well 
covered  with  heather.  Let  us  retire 
for  another  half-hour  and  then  re- 
turn once  more  to  report  progress. 

When  wo  again  come  forth  from 
the  portfolio  we  find  we  have  over- 
stayed our  time,  and  that  the  clock 
is  at  ten  minutes  to  ten.  One  or 
two  members  have  already  fimshed 
and  are  silent^  wandering  about, 
like  ourselves,  ^ut  the  others  axe 
still  at  work. 

The  scene  now  becomes  dramatio. 

Urged  by  a  spirit  of  honourable 
rivalry,  each  member  is  desirous  of 
rendering  his  work  as  finished  as 
possible ;  of  necessity,  therefore,  the 
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remaining  ten  minutes  mnst  be 
turned  to  the  utmost  acconnt.  Thus 
the  general  gravity  and  earnestness 
deepen.  There  may  have  been  some 
little  gossiping  a  while  ago;  now 
there  is  absolutely  none.  Those 
whose  work  is  yet  unfinished  apply 
themselves  more  closely  to  their  ]Br 
bours,  occajsionally  stealing  a  glance 
at  the  clock,  but  immediately  after- 
wards redoubling  their  energy,  as  if 
to  make  amends  for  the  brief  mo- 
ments thus  lost.  The  sketchers 
who  have  finished  work  move  firom 
easel  to  easel  with  noiseless  tread^ 
whispering  opinions  to  each  other, 
but  taking  good  care  that  no  word 
or  movement  of  theirs  shall  disturb 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  are  still 
busy.  Thus  the  minutes  quickly 
pass,  nimble  hands  on  every  side 
keeping  pace  with  them,  until  the 
clods  strikes  the  hour,  and  all  far- 
ther labour  for  to-night  is  at  an  end. 

At  the  last  stroke  of  ten  the  at- 
tendant in  waiting  comes  forth,  like 
another  Polyphemus  from  his  cave, 
ruthlessly  seizes  the  sketches  one 
by  one,  bears  them  o£f  in  savage 
tnumph  to  the  other  room,  and 
places  them  upon  the  black  boards 
already  described,  in  which  favour- 
able position  for  the  display  of 
&ults  and  merits  they  are  examined 
in  turn  by  the  whole  of  the  members. 
When  all  have  been  thoroughly  scru- 
tinized, each  artist  takes  away  his 
own  production,  unless  he  choose  to 
exchange  it  for  that  of  another 
artist,  or  make  a  present  of  it  to  the 
secretary  for  preservation  in  the 
portfolio  of  the  club.  The  subjects 
iar  the  next  night  of  meeting  are 
then  written  in  chalk  upon  a  large 
fiJate  hanging  against  the  wall,  and 
the  regular  proceedings  are  at  an 
end — lighting  of  pipes,  which  almost 
immediately  follows,  being  altogether 
informal  and  supplementary.  By  a 
quarter  past  ten  the  room  has  already 
thinned,  and  by  half  past  the  last 
lingering  loiterer  has  departed,  and 
Langham  Back-yard  is  left  to  its 
customary  dullness  and  tranquillity. 

It  is  impossible  to  spend  an  even- 
ing at  this  interesting  club  without 
bemg  struck  by  the  excellent  feeling 
which  prevails  among  all  the  mem- 
bers. Authors,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
mingle  well  together,  and  even  in 


their  social  gatherings  are  too  apt  to 
indulge  in  humours  Mai  to  true 
harmony  of  feeling.  Even  good- 
natured  Goldsmith  was  piquod,  as 
we  all  know,  into  writing  '  Betalia- 
tion'  by  way  of  reply  to  the  mock 
epitaphs  composed  upon  him  at  the 
St.  James's  Ck)ffee  House  by  his  boon 
companions  of  the  Literary  Club. 
Artists,  on  the  contrary,  seem  so 
eminently  social  in  their  habits  and 
sympathies,  so  little  envious  of  each 
other,  and  so  free  from  morbid  ill- 
will,  that  they  appear  to  excellent 
advantage  in  such  a  society  as  this. 
You  see  them,  indeed,  much  as  you 
would  see  them  in  their  own  studios, 
or  by  their  own  firesides.  All  their 
better  quaUties  are  brought  out 
They  are  easy,  cheerful,  chatty,  and 
yet  withal  earnest  enough  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  their  art.  Not 
a  glimpse  is  to  be  obtained  of  pre- 
tension or  exclusiveness,  the  barriers 
of  social  distinction  and  of  profes- 
sional position  being  alike  thrown 
down.  The  strugglmg  student  does 
not  fear  to  approach  the  established 
artist,  and  the  established  artist 
shows  no  disinclination  to  approach 
the  strugghng  student  It  is  the 
true  fraternity  of  art 

The  advantages  of  such  gather- 
ings, more  especially  to  the  younger 
members,  are  too  obvious  to  be 
overlooked.  Without  any  sacrifice 
of  independence,  without  any  tempta- 
tion to  subserviency,  they  are  brought 
into  communication  with  men  of 
standing  and  experience,  from  whom 
they  can  scarcely  fail  to  derive  in- 
struction and  encouragement  Merely 
to  associate  with  such  men  on  terms 
of  equality  is  to  be  kept  in  the  right 
path,  if  not  to  be  stimulated  onwfurd. 

The  value  of  the  sketohing  itself 
is  far  from  inconsiderable.  It  is  not 
that  the  student  learns  to  run  a  race 
against  time  with  his  colours  or  his 
pencil ;  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
tlie  Friday  evening  works  are  exe- 
cuted may  be  altogether  disr^arded 
in  estimating  the  merit  of  those 
works.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  practice  of  original  com- 
position, as  followed  by  the  mem- 
bers, gives  freedom  and  boldness  to 
the  touch  and  activity  to  the  me- 
mory, besides  developing  the  higher 
powers  of  the  imagination.     The 
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snbjects  selected  are  generally  some- 
what simple,  and  require  no  special 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  treated ;  nev  erthelen 
th^r  are  full  of  snggeBtiyenesB,  and 
aUow  considemble  play  to  the  fimcy. 

It  is  only  the  merest  justice  to 
say,  too,  that  a  good  deal  of  fimcy  is 
fretpiently  displayed  by  members, 
€M  and  yonng.  The  portfolio  of  the 
Society  contains  a  large  collection  of 
fliketcbes,  many  of  them  as  happy  in 
idea  as  spirited  in  composition.  Yet 
fh€y  are  generally  based  upon  soch 
semi-abstract  themes  as.  Morning, 
Eyening,  Snnset,  the  Storm,  the 
Ferry,  iite  Bridge,  the  Ford,  the 
Castle,  the  Wreck,  Winter,  Snow, 
and  so  on.  OccasionaUy  a  hnmorons 
qnaintnesB  of  idea  is  displayed  in 
tnese  sketches,  as  for  instance,  when 
'  Love '  is  illnatrated  by  a  yLrtnoso 
yielding  to  the  blandishments  of 
Bome  old  china  temptingly  displayed 
before  him  by  a  persnasiye  dealer ; 
and  when '  A  Common  Occurrence' 
finds  appropriate  embodiment  in  the 
representation  of  an  nnsteady  tippler 
bome  off  by  a  conple  of  poHoe- 
men  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
,  pmnp  beneath  which  he  has  perhaps 
been  nnconsdonsly  reclining.  Such 
flketches  are,  of  course,  yaluable  not 
so  much  for  what  th^  perform  as 
for  what  they  promise.  No  one 
would  expect  to  find  them  finished 
works,  rcAdy  at  once  for  the  Exhi- 
Htion  wall  or  the  dealer's  window. 
Their  merit  is  to  be  discovered  in 
their  freedom  of  touch  and  their 
boldness  of  conception.  How  often 
the  most  yaluable  ideas  have  been 
struck  out,  as  if  by  inspiration,  in 
such  imperfect  productions,  is  known 
to  eyery  one  conversant  with  art. 
The  paintings  hastily  made  in  the 
fgouous  Academy  Sketching  Club 
have  formed  the  basis  of  many  a 
celebrated  picture ;  and  it  is  an  in- 
teresting tnough  little  known  &ct, 
that  some  of  the  elder  Danby's  finest 
works  were  developments  of  ideas 
thrown  off  by  the  artist  at  a  sketch- 
ing club  in  Bristol. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the 
Langham  Chambers  Society  which 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  On  appointed 
nights  throughout  the  sketchmg  sea- 
son conversaziones  are  held.  And 
such  ooBverBazionesl    Beodving  an 


invitation  (for  on  these  occasions  the 
friends  of  membera  are  admitted), 
your  first  thought  would  naturally 
be  of  kid  gloves  and  a  dress  coat 
Such  vanities  are,  however,  con- 
temptuoudy  disregarded  in  Langham 
Chamben.  Every  member  goes '  as 
he  »,'  and  expects  others  to  do  the 
same.  There  is  no  disguising  the 
&ct— ladies  are  ungallantly  excluded 
from  these  r^nions,  and  hence  the 
reason  why  morning  costume  is 
thought  no  incongruity  at  eig^ 
o'clock  in  the  eyemng. 

Nevertheless  the  first  proceedings 
are  pcrfitely  dignified  and  conven- 
tional. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  correctly  sipped, 
and  biscuits  and  bread  and  butter 
renda»l  accessible.  The  pictures 
which  membera  have  just  completed, 
and  which  are  about  to  be  sent  to 
the  various  Exhibitions  of  the  season^ 
form,  with  portfolios  of  sketches  lent 
for  the  occasion,  the  chief  attractions 
of  the  evening;  and  these  are  in- 
spected and  criticized  in  no  unkindly 
spirit,  albeit  with  just  appreciation 
of  excellencies  and  defects.  The 
rooms,  as  at  all  conversazicmes,  are, 
of  course,  inconveniently  crowded, 
and  uncomfortably  sultry ;  notwith^ 
standing  which,  every  one  appears  to 
be  in  a  pleasing  state  of  mind,  and 
exhibits  a  countenance  of  smiles  and 
benevolence. 

About  ten  o'clock,  however,  there 
are  symptoms  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  manly  self-restraint  of  this 
forbearing  oconpany  is  giving  way. 
Cigara  b^in  to  make  their  apx)ear- 
ance,  and  pipes  emerge  from  the 
cases  in  which  they  have  been  until 
now  demurely  hidden.  In  ten  mi- 
nutes smoking  has  become  general ; 
and  if  you  want  to  communicate 
with  a  friend  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
room,  you  instinctively  feel  that  your 
only  hope  is  in  a  gong  or  a  fog- 
signal.  In  another  ten  minutes  the 
last  remnants  of  conventional  eti- 
quette are  torn  into  tatters,  and  the 
homely  national  beverage  so  dear  to 
Englii^  rapins  is  boldly  introduced. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  openly  ac- 
knowledged now,  that  coffee  and  tea 
were  a  mere  diluted  pretence,  and 
that  the  only  liquid  reality  capable  of 
meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion  is  Beer. 
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Beer,  accordingly,  is  brought  in, 
and  with  it  monntains  of  bresd  and 
cheese  and  hills  of  salad.  Then  the 
mind  of  the  company  seems  at  ease ; 
a  weight  has  been  remoyed  from 
every  breast ;  and  for  the  remainder 
of  tlie  evening  the  tongues  of  all 
present  are  unshackled,  and  thought 
is  delivered  from  bondage. 

Groups  form  in  all  parts  of  the 
room.  Conversation  grows  so  loud 
that  you  could  fismcy  every  third 


person  deaf  and  the  rest  somewhat 
hard  of  hearing.  The  smoke  which 
screens  every  object  might  perhaps 
be  figuratively  describoi  as  a  veil, 
but  if  so,  a  veil  of  about  the  same 
substance  as  a  hearth-rug. 

Not  until  midnight  do  the  art 
babblings  cease,  and  the  babblers 
think  of  returning  to  their  hcnaes. 

Well !  They  work  hard  enough  at 
other  times,  and  may  fairly  claim 
this  occasional  indulgraice. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  next  week  Cuthbert  Joyce 
Joyce  came  up  to  me,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  come  regularly.  Oftener 
than  not,  Kate  came  with  him.  She 
stayed  with  Mrs.  Mayner  while 
Cuthbert  was  with  me,  so  tiiat  I 
only  saw  her  for  half  an  hour  or  so 
when  our  work  was  over.  'Cuth- 
bert is  a  good  lad,'  said  the  sister, 
'  and  I  confess  him.  He  tells  me  all 
the  young  ladies  he  sees,  and  what 
he  thinks  of  them.  I  know,  too,  all 
the  "men/'  as  he  calls  them,  that  he 
mixes  with.' 

'  She  is  only  two  years  older  than 
myself,  and  she  will  caU  me  a  "lad," 
I  think,  when  I  am  seventy  and  she 
seventy-two.'  So  said  Cuthbert  to 
me;  and  then  he  added,  'She  has 
no  girl  friends,  or  but  one  or  two ; 
for  my  fisither,  as  you  see,  keeps  no 
company  but  parsons  and  parsons' 
wives.  He  says  he  will  not  mix 
himself  up  with  Badical  and  low- 
bom  manu£Gbcturers  for  all  the 
wealth  in  the  country.  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  Mr.  LescoU.  It  will  not  end 
well,  I  think,  from  all  I  hear  about 
the  town.' 

I  afterwards  learnt  that,  after 
Kate  became  of  an  engageable  age, 
he  mixed  still  less  with  those  who 
were  his  civil  and  commercial  fellow- 
workers.  He  dreaded  the  very  no- 
tion of  her  becoming  a  manufac- 
turer*s  wife.  '  Do  you  think,'  said  he, 
roughly, '  I  will  be  a  grandfother  of 
wealthy  demagogues^  ranterSj  Aior 


baptists,  and  English-bom  Yan- 
kees ?'  To  my  shame,  I  was  rather 
pleased  than  hurt  when  Cuthbert 
was  telling  me  this.  I  was  iess  dis- 
tressed at  my  own  poverty,  and 
dared  to  speak  more  freely  with 
Miss  Joyce  Joyce. 

One  day,  when  the  brother  and 
sister  came  up,  they  brought  with 
them,  in  Kate's  little  baaket  car- 
riage, a  number  of  rose-trees  which 
Mr.  Mayner  had  begged  of  Joyce 
Joyce  before  his  departure.  Kate 
said  that  ^e  knew  all  the  spots  in 
which  the  rector  had  intended  to 
plant  them ;  so,  after  our  reading, 
Cuthbert  and  I  undertook  to  plant 
them  according  to  her  direction. 

I  waa  pleased  to  be  working  to  her 
order.  She  was  standing  bemde  me, 
holding  a  label  with  the  name  of 
the  rose  I  was  just  about  to  set  in 
the  ground.  Like  a  witty  iHshop, 
on  a  less  innocent  occasion,  I  took 
off  my  coat,  and  throwing  it  on  the 
lawn,  cried, '  There  goes  the  priest !' 
I  fixed  the  tree,  and  held  up  my 
hand  to  Kate  for  the  label.  She 
was  just  'giving  it  to  me,  when  she 
dropped  it,  bursting  at  once  into  a 
quiet  but  uncontrollable  laughter. 
For  a  minute  or  two  I  could  not  un- 
derstand it;  but  glancing  at  my 
hand  I  saw  intuitively  the  reason — 
I  had  on  that  shirt  that  she  had 
ironed.  She  had  seen  the  great 
island  of  brown  iron-mould  on  the 
little  sea  of  white,  and,  tittle  guessing 
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that  I  knew,  was  laughing  to  her- 
self at  what  she  had  done  and  at  my 
ignorance  of  it. 

The  bright  sunshine,  the  exercise, 
Kate's  closeness  to  me,  the  open 
friendliness  of  her  ways  and  speech, 
little  things  that  had  drifted  from 
Guthbert  in  our  talks,  and  the  joyous 
feeling  that  we  were  doing  together 
one  work— simple  work  as  it  was — 
had  filled  me  with  a  rare  sense  of 
liberty.  I  thought  at  first  to  enjoy 
quietly  to  myself  the  selfish  pleasure 
that  I  had  in  knowing  that  I  saw 
her  merry  secret  I  could  not  keep 
it  in,  howeyer,  I  was  so  tempted 
to  speak. 

'  I  warn  you.  Miss  Joyce  Joyce,* 
said  I,  '  not  to  laugh  so  securely.  I 
know  your  thoughts.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  do  not,'  she  an- 
swered. 'Indeed,  you  may  have 
X)erhaps  a  himible  feeling  that  I  am 
laughing  at  your  unhandiness  as  a 
gaidener.  I  could  laugh  at  that. 
See,  Cuthbert  has  set  three  roses 
while  you  have  been  setting  this 
one.  But  I  was  not  so  rude  as  to 
laugh  at  that,  belieye  me,  Mr.  Les- 
coll.' 

'  I  know  it  was  not  at  that.  Miss 
Joyce  Joyce.' 

'You  know,  sir.  You  are  really 
less  humble  than  I  thought  you, 
then.' 

*I  am  quite  proud,'  I  said,  'of 
my  new  profession.  I  am  sure  that 
rose  is  most  successfully  planted. 
I  think  I  am  as  good  a  gardener  as  you 
are  a  laundress.  Now,  do  you  tlunk 
you  could  iron  a  wristband  as  well 
as  I  can  plant  a  rose?' 

Kate  stopped  her  smiling,  and 
blushed  deeply.  For  a  time  she 
was  still  and  mlent,  and  I  was  mad- 
dened against  myself  for  having  let 
my  tongue  go  so  far.  But  it  was 
with  surprise,  I  saw,  not  with  anger ; 
for  the  next  minute  she  actually 
seized  hold  of  my  shirt-sleeve  (and 
oh !  what  a  tremor  the  act  sent  all 
through  me !),  and  called  out  to  her 
brother, '  Cuthbert,  Cuthbert,  come 
here  now,  and  see  a  specimen  of  the 
mischief  I  fall  into  at  what  you  call 
my  chariteble  tea-goings.' 

Cuthbert  waited  a  minute  or  two 
till  he  could  safely  leave  what  he 
was  doing.  Kate  did  not  leave  hold 
of  my  sleeve  till  he  came  up.    I 


dared  not  stir  lest  I  should  waken  in 
her  any  sense  of  the  simphcity  and 
unconsciousness  with  which  she  was 
acting,  and  lose  the  gladness  which 
it  was  giving  me. 

'It  is  very  kind  of  you.  Miss 
Eate,'  I  said  at  last,  'not  to  bo 
more  angry  with  me  for  my  rude- 
ness.' 

'It  is  very  kind  of  you,  you 
mean,  not  to  be  more  angry  with  me 
for  my  clumsiness.  How  ever  shall 
I  get  my  Uving  if  I  become  a  poor 
woman?  I  can  do  nothing  except 
teach  a  httle  to  children,  and  I 
think  I  should  love  that  above  every- 
thing.' 

'We  don't  want  your  thinking 
aloud,  Kitty,'  said  Cuthbert  '  How 
did  you  know  she  did  this,  Les- 
coU?' 

I  then  told  them  the  story,  dwell- 
ing carefully  upon  Mrs.  Marshall's 
anxiety  that  it  should  not  go  out  of 
her  house,  and  the  girl's  counter- 
anxieiy  that  her  mother  should  not 
have  the  blame.  'She  was  quite 
as  anxious,  though,'  said  I,  'that 
you  should  not  be  held  any  way 
guiliy.  Miss  Kate,  and  reminded  us 
that  a  just  distinction  should  be 
made  between  regular  and  amateur 
laundresses.' 

'Bless  that  dear  girl,'  she  cried, 
with  the  most  sweet  smile ;  '  she  has 
the  wildest  opinions  of  me!  How 
cheaply  a  good  name  is  bought  from 
good  people !' 

'Moral  maxim,'  said  Cuthbert, 
with  mock  solemnity,  and  tiumed 
off  to  his  work. 

Just  as  we  had  set  all  the  roses, 
Mayner's  boy  came  up  with  the 
little  basket  chaise,  which  Cuthbert 
had  ordered  round  early.  'Oh, 
Cuthbert!'  cried  Kate,  'I  should 
have  liked  to  walk  home  this  splen- 
did evening.' 

'  You  must  walk  alone,  then,  my 
girl,'  answered  her  brother,  'for  I 
have  promised  to  go  over  to  Fouls- 
ham  to  supper  at  Smith's.' 

'  Can  I  take  charge  of  yon.  Miss 
Joyce  Joyce?'  I  adced,  with  most 
tremulous  diffidence. 

Kate  paused,  and  looked  at  Mrs. 
Mayner.  '  Well,  my  dear,'  said  the 
old  lady,  '  I  know  that  Thursday  is 
not  a  very  busy  evening  with  Mr. 
LescolL    You  need  not  fear  you  are 
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taking  up  his  time.'  I  was  amazed 
at  tlus  way  of  settUng  it ;  and  the 
old  lady  has  since  confessed  to  me 
that  it  was  kind  hypocrisy. 

So  Cnthbert  jmni)ed  into  the  loco- 
motive clothes'-hasket,  as  he  called 
at,  and  drove  off  alone  at  a  pace  of 
fiiry  to  which  Kate's  little  pony  was 
quite  unused.  We  stayed  for  half  an 
hour  longer  with  the  old  lady. 
Then  we  started  off  together  upon  a 
walk  which  I  looked  forward  to  with 
a  joy  that  was  almost  painful.  For 
the  first  mile  and  a  half  we  walked 
«ide  by  side,  and  I  kept  looking 
about  for  pleas  on  which  I  might 
offer  Kate  my  arm.  Then  the 
happy  darkness  began  to  gather.  We 
met  uncertain  shapes — men,  chil- 
dren, cows,  waggons ;  and  it  needed 
some  care,  neither  to  run  against 
them,  nor  to  find  them  running 
against  us.  This  gave  me  tiie  good 
plea  that  I  wanted.  I  offered  Kate 
my  arm,  and,  to  my  surprise,  she 
took  it.  Then  I  only  wished  that 
the  walk  would  last  for  ever.  '  No 
other  such  walk,'  I  kept  thinking, 
'  can  I  ever  hope  for.' 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  road 
outfflde  Great  Aylstone  where  Mr. 
Joyce  Joyce  lived,  the  fall  moon 
had  risen,  and  everything  began  to 
be  touched  with  light.  A  porter 
came  out  of  the  lodge  and  opened 
the  gate  to  us.  We  walked  up  the 
broad  carriage  walk;  a  servant  in 
livery  opened  the  door.  The  large 
and  handsome  hall  was  lighted  up, 
and  the  signs  of  wealth  about  the 
house  oppressed  me  with  a  sense  of 
pain.  '  What  madness  of  me,'  I 
thought,  '  to  think  of  asking  for  the 
mistress  of  all  these !' 

'  You  are  coming  in,'  said  Kate  to 
me.  '  Papa  will  be  vexed  if  I  let 
you  go.' 

'  No,  I  cannot  to-night,  thank  you,' 
I  replied;  and  after  two  further  in- 
yitations,  I  still  refused. 

'  If  you  will  not,  then,'  she  said, 
'I  will  wish  you  good  night.  I 
shall  come  up  with  Cuthbert  the 
day  after  to-morrow.*  And  when 
we  had  shaken  hands,  she  took  a 
lamp  from  the  massive  marble-lid- 
ded table,  and  went  slowly  up  the 
stairs.  I  noticed  the  play  of  b'ght 
upon  her  gold  and  jewels — her  rich 
father's  gift ;  I  noticed  the  expense 
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and  &shion  of  her  dress  involun- 
tarily;  and  I  heard  the  rustling  of 
the  silk  as  she  turned  out  of  sight 
at  the  first  landing.  It  was  the  last 
time  that  ever  I  saw  her  in  the 
midst  of  splendour  and  wealth ;  her- 
self decorated  with  wealth;  every 
appliance  of  wealth  awaiting  her  at 
her  call. 

As  I  was  going  back  from  the 
haH-door  to  the  gate  I  saw  Mr. 
Joyce  Joyce  wallang  abstractedly 
on  the  lawn,  his  hesid  downwards, 
his  hands  behind  him.  He  was 
talking  to  himself. 

I  stood  still,  and  spoke.  He 
turned  his  fauce  toward  me,  and  so 
brought  it  into  the  full  light  of  the 
moon.  I  was  startled  and  shocked, 
at  first,  to  see  how  haggard  and 
wan  it  looked.  I  soon  thought, 
however,  that  all  flAces  by  such  a 
blue  and  ghastiy  hght  look  wan; 
and  I  began  to  tell  him  that  I 
had  just  brought  his  daughter 
home. 

I  refused  his  invitation  to  go  in, 
shook  hands,  and  said  good  night 
Just  as  he  was  turning  off,  a  strsmge 
impulse  of  strong  courage  seized 
me. 

'Mr.  Joyce  Joyce,'  said  I.  He 
turned  back. 

'  You  will  think  me  mad,*  I  began, 
'  for  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  I 
feel  strangely  impelled  to  say  now 
what  I  am  sure  I  should  hardly 
have  dared  to  say  at  any  other 
time — ^I  know  not  why  it  is.  I  love 
your  daughter.* 

'Ah,*  said  he,  taking  my  hand, 
'so  my  boy  Cuthbert  tells  me. 

'Cuthbert?'  I  cried.  'I  never 
told  him  so.' 

'He  sees  many  things  that  are 
never  told  him,  Mr.  LeseoU.*  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  added,  *I  wish 
I  had  brought  him  up  as  a  banker's 
clerk.' 

'Indeed?'  for  I  wondered  to 
hear  this. 

'  I  should  be  happier  than  I  am,' 
he  sighed.  'But  you  are  waiting 
for  me  to  answer  you.  Well,  you 
are  the  fifth  man  who  has  told  me 
this  same  thing,  l^Ir.  Lescoll.  But 
you  are  the  fii^t  that  I  have  been 
glad  to  hear  say  so.' 

If  I  had  been  astonished  to  hear 
him  reverse  his  own  notions,  I  was 
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stall  more  so  wlien  he  tiras  noez- 
pectedly  leversed  mine.  I  could  not 
help  saying,  '  But  yon  oannot  think, 
sir,  of  allowing  me  io  Apeak  to  lOflB 
£Ate  heiBelf  about — ' 

He  Bbofpped  me  by  a  short  Ifragh. 
'  What  a  new  w^y  yon  take  of  a^- 
ing  my  cansent/  he  said.  *ButI 
like  it  better  than  their  way.' 

'  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce, 
that  yon  do  sanction  my  teUing  this 
to  yoor  daughter  ?' 

*  Ton  will  hardly  think  it  a  &vonr 
for  me  to  say  yes,  I  fear,  in  a  littie 
while.  At  all  erents,  no  one  else 
round  this  neighbourhood  will  thmk 
flo,  soon.' 

'Ton  fleem  to  anlacipato  eome- 
thing  dreadful?'  I  said,  after  we  had 
ugain  stood  silent  far  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

'No,  Bff,  no,'  he  said,  wilh  an 
efRnrt  *  But  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  promise  me  not  to  speak  to 
her  about  it  for  two  montlius.  Tou 
have  my  consent  so  iBar,  very  will- 
ingly. I  promise  you  no  one  else 
i^haJl  ever  haye  ii  But  think  it 
tiver  for  two  months,  Mr.  LesoolL' 

To  this  promise  I  gladly  con- 
sented. '  Ajod/  he  went  on,  '  keep 
it  to  yoorself,  sir.  And — doni*t  tell 
any  one  that  I  seem  duU.  I  have 
been  dull  and  heavy  the  last  day  or 
two.  A  Httle  out  of  sorts,  I  sup- 
pose. I  must  take  some  physic  to- 
night.   "God  bless  you.' 

I  then  returned  by  the  long  walk 
we  had  come.  All  seemed  to  me  so 
changed.  I  was  very  happy  and 
very  miserable.  If  I  had  been  told 
in  prophecy  of  Joyce  Joyce's  so  easy 
consent,  I  should  have  been  ill  with 
my  joy.  But  so  equally  checkered 
is  life  with  black  and  white,  that 
for  the  white  square  of  my  success 
I  had  the  black  square  of  the  evi- 
dent storm  that  waa  coming  upon 
Mr.  Joyce  Joyce's  house.  I  could 
not  doubt  what  tiie  sickness  was, 
nor  that  it  was  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  a  nighf  s  dose  of  phydc. 


over  it  a  second  time,  when  Ifos. 
Mayner  came  in  liie  room.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  her  so  early. 

'You  have  not  heard  this  had 
news,  Mr.  Lescoll  ?' 

'No.  TVhat  news?*  I  cried,  has- 
ialy,  my  mind  at  once  revertiiig  to 
Joyce  Joyce. 

'The  lyphuB  fever  is  m  nearly 
all  the  houses  in  the  Hollow. 
Three  or  four  are  quite  given  up.' 

I  went  out  without  a  word,  and 
hastened  off  to  th«t  poorest  distact 
of  the  parish.  I  icmnd  Ihe  vepoit 
exaggerated  hy  fear.  It  was  m 
three  of  the  houses,  and  had  eeiced 
^mly  -on  iSbe  chOdten.  In  each  case, 
however,  matters  were  vety  hope- 
iess.  The  people  theie  were  Ana- 
baptusts,  toA  had  been  unwilling  to 
fsend  up  to  the  rectory  §oft  Mra. 
Mayner's  medical  aid  for  fear  the 
priest  should  come  with  it;  and 
the  psriBh  doctor  had  not  been  i»b> 
the  neighboBrhood  until  Ihat  morn- 
ing.   I  met  him  in  oae  of  l&e  oot- 


OHAPTEB  VI. 

The  next  morning  I  had  a  letter 
from  my  rector.  They  were  tired  of 
travelling  and  sightseeing,  he  said, 
and  were  coming  to  their  home  in  a 
fortnight    I  was  just  lazily  looking 


'  I  would  not  stay  long,  if  I  weie 
you,  in  either  of  the  houses,  Mr. 
Lescoll,'  fittid  he.  'And  do,  pray, 
do  your  best  to  emply  the  bed- 
rooms of  the  old  women  that 
throng  into  them.  They  seem  to 
hanker  after  the  smell  of  a  sksk 
room.' 

'  It  is  out  of  kindness,'  I  said. 

'Half,'  he  answo^,  'and  haif 
out  of  fussiness.  They  will  cany  it 
into  all  the  houses.' 

The  same  night  I  had  not  been 
long  in  bed  before  I  was  called  sp 
by  one  of  the  poor  girls.  Her 
brother  was  dying,  she  said,  and 
her  mother  begged  me  to  come 
down  and  pray  with  him. 

It  was  one  of  the  Bogation  days, 
and  I  was  not  in  great  strength  a^aer 
the  fast  I  found  tiie  boy  very  HI, 
but  happily  not  dying.  I  could 
not  pass  the  other  houses  in  which 
at  that  late  hour  I  saw  lights  burn- 
ing, without  a  call;  and  I  spent 
about  an  hour  in  three  miseraMe 
bedrooms.  " 

"When  I  came  out,  I  felt  veay 
sick  and  iU;  and  the ''night  air 
seemed  to  pierce  me  to  the  very 
bona  I  went  to  bed,  but  bad  a 
very  restless  and  fitful  sleep.  All 
the  next  day  I  had  a  terrible  head- 
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ftcbe ;  and  it  -was  with  some  filling 
whftt  a  frail  poaBe8BiQ&  a  Inmnn 
body  IB,  tbat  I  wrote  a  sermon  for 
the  least  of  the  Asoensian,  on  the 
hope  and  deliyeranoe  for  hmnan 
bodies  given  ns  by  that  day  in 
which  ihe  Son  of  God  and  Son  of 
Man  carried  np  onr  flesh  and  blood 
into  heayen.  I  did  not  preach  it, 
howeyeor,  for  when  Ascension-day 
came,  it  fomid  me  delirious,  raving 
nnnatnrally  about  Joyce  Joyce's 
cruelty,  and  Kate's  scorn. 

I  shall  not  copy  Richard  Baxter, 
and  set  down  the  stages  of  my  sick- 
ness. It  is  enoi]^h  to  say  that  it 
was  some  weeks  before  I  was  well 
Mayner  had  been  telegraphed  for, 
and  had  come  home  with  nis  bride. 
Kate  and  Guthbert  had  been  up  to 
ask  after  me  daily  for  the  first  few 
days.  But  since  thego,  they  had 
been  to  LondcHi,  '  where  they  were 
staying  wilii  a  relation  of  their  mo- 
ther,' said  the  old  lady. 

*  I  am  sure  she  loves  you,'  the  <dd 
lady  one  day  said.  '  It  took  only 
your  iDness  to  make  her  know  it' 
But  I  took  it  as  a  kind  and  hopeful 
indulgence  on  her  part;  for  I  had 
noticed  that  among  the  sick  poor 
she  treated  ihe  convalesoentB  like 
children,  and  said  many  tfaings  k> 
them  that  sounded  like  spoiling. 

When  I  finaUy  left  my  bed  I  was 
a  poor  and  meagre  figure  indeed, 
and  so  weak  Ihat  I  could  scarcely 
waJk.  I  arranged  at  once  to  go  out 
with  a  cousin  of  mine  who  had  an 
enginering  contract  abroad.  The 
rector  told  me  that  he  hoped  he 
should  not  see  me  for  at  least  three 
months.  With  no  little  distress,  I 
had  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  I 
loved  BO  well,  and  wherein  only  I 
thought  the  hope  of  my  life  could  be 
worked  out 

During  my  illness  there  had  been 
a  change  of  Ministry.  The  Tories 
had  come  in;  and  a  little  before  I 
left,  I  had  a  letter  from  Guthbert, 
teilmg  me  that  he  had  obtained  a 
good  apiiomtment  by  his  fiither's 
mediation,  The  postscript  oanteiiiBd 
Kate's  '  kindest  wishes.' 

UntQ  my  cousin's  arrangementB 
were  oompiete— about  a  fortmghfs 
time — ^I  stayed  with  my  own  fEoaily 
at  my  birtiiplaoe,  a  little  seanade 
town  in  the  south-west.     There  I 


told  my  plms  to  our  old  fRinfly 
l^ysidan. 

'  Go  to  Holland  for  three  months !' 
he  cried.  '  Your  lantern  will  be 
burnt  out  before  three  months  if 
you  da  You  must  take  the  phyac 
I  ordered  your  poor  brother  when  he 
was  your  age.' 

*  What?  a  voyage  to  India  and 
back?' 

'  Of  course,  my  dear  lad.  If  he 
had  taken  il^  perhaps  he  would  be 
alive  now.' 

He  pressed  this  Gfpecific  so  warmly 
upon  my  mother  and  sisters  that 
they  insisted  I  should  take  it.  It 
could  only  he  done,  indeed,  by  ex- 
pense upon  her,  which  she  bore 
with  the  same  glad  sacrifice  as  she 
had  done  the  flTpflmanfl  of  my  edu- 
cation. I  had  to  oonfess  to  her  the 
reasons  why  I  fought  a^;ainst  it. 
But  she  counted  them  nothmg  when 
put  side  by  side  with  her  only  son's 
life.  She  took  my 'passage,  and  I 
had  to  go. 

My  last  letters  were  to  Guthbert, 
and  to  the  rector  and  his  mother. 
I  begged  them  each  to  write  to  me 
every  month,  the  letters  to  be  ad- 
dressed '  Madras.' 

CHAPTEB  Vn. 

The  stage  being  thus  cleared  xH 
him  whom  the  old  Greeks  called  iiie 
Protagonist,  all  those  fearfal  things 
happened  of  which  every  character 
in  the  drama  had  all  along  had  some 
expectatian.  Joyce  Joyce's  bank 
broke :  Eate  beesone  a  poor  girl,  the 
pitied  daughter  of  a  baokrupt.  A 
more  fearfal  thing  happened  than 
any  of  us  had  expected— «  month 
after  his  fiulure  Joyce  Joyce  died> 
and  Guthbert  and  £ate  were  orphans. 

AU  my  way  out  I  felt  certam  that 
I  should  hear  the  first  piece  of  ill 
news,  little  as  I  expected  thesecond. 
I  hoped  against  it,  hut  with  a  very 
slippery  ungrounded  hope.  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Joyce  Joyce,  which  I  seat 
by  the  first  ship  we  met.  I  wrote 
plentifully  to  Guthbert  and  the 
Mayners. 

When  I  arrived  at  Madras,  after 
an  unusually  long  voyage,  I  found  a 
good-sized  packet  awaiixDg  ma  One 
letter  was  from  Joyce  Joyce,  three 
or  four  isom  Mayner,  and  the  rest 
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from  friends  and  kinsmen.    T  o]X'n< d 
Joyce  Joyce's  first.     It  ran  thus  :  — 

*  My  DKAii  Mr.  Lescoll, 

*  The  lonj;-expcct<"l  cni-^h  ot'  Tny  hnnk 
has  come,  «ind  I  am  now  r«>a|»inf;  tht*  vt^y 
bitter  fruits  of  haviiii;  livj-«l  abnvf  iny  vo- 
catiun.  1  am  a  ruined  man,  and  my  poor 
chiJdren  robbe<l  bv  mv  follv  ot  all  tluir  ox- 
pectAtions.  You  will  know  now  why  I 
wished  you  to  wait  for  two  months  before 
you  spoke  to  my  Kate  on  the  suhJHct  you 
opened  to  me  not  lonj;  ago.  I  nred  uut 
tell  you,  I  think,  that  I  hold  you  quite 
free;  and  that  I  am  thankful  for  her  .sike, 
for  your  own,  and  for  mino.  that  no  eni^age- 
ment  was  mai»e.  1  am  very  ill,  and  can 
write  but  little. 

*  Believe  me, 
*  Very  truly,  your  friend, 

*J.  C.  Joyce  Joyce.' 

The  next  letter  I  chose  out  of  the 
packet  was  my  mother*s.  The  very 
beginning  of  it  was  enough  for  me : 

*My  dear  Boy, 

*\Ve  have  just  read  in  the  paper  the 
death  of  your  friend  Mr.  Joyce,  of  (jrcat 
Ay  1st  one — * 

I  read  th&so  wonls  over  three  or 
four  times.  I  read  no  more  of  that 
letter,  but  at  once  turned  over  the 
bundle  for  the  latest  letter  from  Mrs. 
Mayner,  that  I  might  know  as  near 
as  I  could  the  present  state  of  all. 
'  What  is  Kate  doing  ?  Who  is  look- 
ing after  her?'  These  were  my  first 
thoughts,  and  I  found  them  thus 
answered : — 

*My  DEAR  Mr.  Lesooll, 

*  We  often  wonder  how  you  have  re- 
ceived the  dull  news  ia  our  former  letters. 
Mr.  Joyce  Joyce's  bankruptcy,  and  then 
his  death  following  so  soon  upon  it,  have 
called  out  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  in  the 
clergy  about  here,  to  whom  he  wjis  so 
generous  a  friend.  Kate  has  had  invita- 
tions to  make  many  a  parsonage  her  tempo- 
rary home,  but  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
accept  any  of  them  except  our  own  and 
•Mr.  Smith's  of  Foulsham. 

*  I  wonder  if  you  know  Kate  well  enough 
not  to  be  surprised  at  the  resolution  to 
'which  she  has  now,  after  much  thought 
and  prayer,  finally  come.  Cuthbert  and 
Kate  have  each  of  them,  from  some  relation 
of  their  mother's,  the  petty  fortune  of  75/. 
per  annum.  We  thought  at  first  that  they 
would  live  together;  the  arrangement 
would  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  Cuthbert 
"•nd  a  comfort  to  his  sister.  That,  however, 
haB  been  rendered  impossible;  for  Cuthbert 
has  been  sent  for  a  year  or  two  into  H)gypt 
in  some  subordinate  but  excellent  post. 


*  You  'vmenihor  little  Janf,  t)n»  wa>h'»r- 
Wom;in'>  dauixhtfr.  Sht'  says,  '*  Olj,  ma'am, 
and  i">  it  truf  ;ls  Miss>  Kate  Joyco  has  turut-d 
a  nun  ?"  Vou  will  not  tear  that  to  \jc  true. 
But  1  .shoul  I  be  s;l  il  to  ^ee  how  you  take  tiiia 
ni'ws — sih-  lids  b»>come  a  Sistor  ot'  Charity, 
and  h  i«>  >i)in..'  ])j,>t  in  th«'  Orphan  Home  of 
SS.  M.uth.i  and  Mary  at  Uoliestead.* 

Tlioro  was  much  more  about 
Kate's  unex|x»cted  movement  in  Mrs, 
^layner's  letter.  1  will  close  this 
chapter,  however,  with  her  son's  re- 
marks ujx)n  it : — 

*  I  i-esi>ted  her  purpose  for  some  time,* 
he  wn)te,  *and  broui^ht  apiin>t  it  every 
argument  I  could  think  of,  except  your 
love  for  her.  We  have,  of  course,  all  of 
us,  avoided  the  lea^t  hint  of  that,  thouirh 
we  have  often  mentioned  your  name.  My 
motiier  soon  beirin  to  think  that  she  w.is 
])rob;\bly  ri^'ht  in  this  choice.  Indeed,  Miss 
Jov(v  Jovf^  talked  so  earnest! v  for  it,  that 
the  old  lady  said  to  me,  .'*  Well,  my  dejir, 
the  desire  may  come  from  the  Source  of 
every  p;ood."  As  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  your  beiufij  able  to  lea«i  lier  away,  I  have 
quietly  yielde<i  to  it.  And,  in  addition  to 
her  ar;:juuients,  these  two  icasons  of  my 
own  inclinf.Hl  me.  First,  I  rememberfJ 
her  extraordinary  love  of  little  children, 
th«?  ijreat  pleasure  she  took  in  barely  touch- 
ing them,  and  much  in  te«iching  and  caring 
for  them  :  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  after 
so  great  a  sorrow  she  will  tind  her  whole 
time  occupied  by  a  work  which  will  bring 
her  the  jjreatest  happinras.  Secondly — do 
not  laugh,  no,  nor  frown — I  think  she  will 
soon  be  your  wife.  Without  offence,  I  may 
say  tliat  I  know  it  will  not  be  a  very  luxu- 
rious or  superabundant  fK>sition.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  stern  discipline  and  the 
self-rule,  the  knowing  how  to  be  in  want, 
the  humble  dress,  the  plain  fare,  to  which 
she  will  accustom  herself  in  the  Home  of 
SS.  Martha  and  Mary,  will  excellently 
bridge  over  her  passage  from  the  luxuiy 
and  splendour  of  her  past  life  to  that  life 
which  I  have  here  foretold  for  her. 

*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lescoll, 
*  Most  sincerely  yours, 

« J.  H.  Maywer.' 


CHAPTER  Vin.   (AKD  LAST).    ^ 

The  Orphan  Home  of  St.  Martha 
and  St  Mary  at  Bollestead  was,  by 
one  hundred  miles,  nearer  to  London 
than  to  Great  Aylstone.  I  ought  to 
have  gone  to  the  latter  place  first, 
perhaps.  But  impatiently,  the  se- 
cond day  after  my  arrival  in  the 
Thames,  I  set  off  for  Bollestead. 

I  found  the  Home,  a  large  ine- 
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gular  &rmhou8e  and  form-build- 
ings, just  on  the  outskirtB  of  the 
town.  It  had  been  given  an  eccle- 
sJastical  appearance,  by  many  little 
touches, at  its  renovation;  especially 
by  the  shape  of  the  new  windows^ 
by  a  pkun  little  chapel,  by  iron 
crosses  upon  the  loof,  and  by  the 
strange  addition  of  a  band  of  texts 
which  seemed  to  run  all  round  the 
building.  These  were  some  of  them : 
'  I  will  not  leave  yon  orphans ;  I 
will  come  unto  you.'  '  Whosoever 
reoeiveth  a  little  child  in  my  name 
reoeiveth  me.'  '  He  is  the  God  of 
the  fotherless.' 

I  pushed  open  the  oaken  swing- 
gate  and  walked  up  a  clean  gravel- 
path  to  the  door.  A  young  girl  of 
about  fifteen,  in  a  plam  grey  dress, 
answered  the  bell. 

'  Is  Miss  Joyce  Joyce  in  ?'  said  I. 

'  No,  sir.  She  is  out  with  the 
little  children.' 

'  When  will  she  be  in  ?' 

'  I  think  in  about  an  hour ^  sir,' 
the  girl  answered. 

'  I  will  call,  then,  in  an  hour's 
time,'  I  said,  taking  out  my  card, 
and  giving  it  to  the  portress. 

'  The  sisters  see  no  one  to-day, 
sir,  till  after  evensong.' 

'  When  is  evensong?' 

'  At  half-past  six,  sir.' 

'  I  will  call,  then,  about  seven.' 

'  The  sister  will  be  putting  the 
little  children  to  bed,  sir.' 

My  mind  passed  away  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  dwelt  upon  this  picture  of 
Kate  at  her  gentle  work.  '  A  little 
afterwGuxls,  tiien,'  I  said ;  '  about 
half-past,  or  a  quieoter  to  eight' 

I  had  now  a  good  many  hours  to 
spare.  Bollcstead  was  the  quietest 
of  towns ;  rather  a  large  village  than 
a  town:  there  was  nothing  to  see 
t^ere.  The  old  sources  of  its  life 
and  business,  the  stage-coaches,  gave 
it  life  no  longer ;  it  had  given  up  its 
market-day  for  want  of  marketers; 
its  fiamous  old  coaching  inn,  after 
vain  struggles  to  exist  still  as  an  inn, 
had  been  tamed  into  a  large  school. 

My  first  thought  was  to  call  at 
the  vicarage  and  introduce  myself 
to  the  parish  priest.  He  was  an 
old  friend  of  Mayner's,  and  I  could 
hear  from  him,  I  thought,  some  ac- 
count of  the  Home  of  which  he  was 
chaplain  and  in  part  founder.    My 


treacherons  memory,  however,  had 
lost  his  name,  and  I  kept  trying  in 
vain  to  think  it  back  into  my  mind. 
While  I  was  at  this  work,  I  passed 
quite  through  the  town,  and  turned 
up  into  a  quiet  lane  which  led  to- 
wards the  beech-covered  hills  form- 
ing its  boundary  on  three  sides. 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon  in  the 
end  of  May.  The  first  company  of 
spring  flowers  had  gone ;  there  were 
now  no  primroses,  and  but  a  few 
violets;  the  fields  on  each  side  of 
me  were  ftOI  of  cowslips ;  the  sweet- 
briar  from  the  hedges  had  begun  to 
scent  the  air ;  the  little  white  stars 
of  the  wild  strawberries  gleamed 
forth  thickly  firom  the  banks;  the 
hawthorn  was  beginning  to  show  its 
May  flowers.  I  saw  that  I  was  in  a 
garden  of  wild  flowers.  There  were 
many  about  me  to  which  I  could 
give  no  name.  Aylstone  and  its 
neighbourhood  was  poor  in  tibem, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  great 
change  had  I  come  from  thence; 
but  I  felt  the  change  much  more» 
coming  as  I  did  from  a  daily  look- 
out upon  the  dreary  unbroken  wil- 
derness of  the  sea. 

The  heat  soon  made  me  feel  that 
I  was  going  up-hill.  I  looked  back 
and  saw  I  had  come  a  long  curve ; 
and  I  could  see  the  roofs  of  the 
town  end  some  distance  below  my 
feet  There  were  beech  woods  on 
each  side  of  me.  Here  and  Uieie 
broken  hedges,  and  hedges  mended 
by  patehes  of  dead  sticks,  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  new  life  of 
the  spring  in  the  unbroken  parts, 
showed  me  the  many  paths,  lawful 
or  unlawful,  made  into  the  wood. 

I  entered  one  of  the  most  lawfdl 
looking,  at  least  one  of  the  most 
trodden  of  these,  and  walked  in  the 
sober  darkness  and  the  moist  and 
freshening  coolness  of  the  wood. 
The  ground  was  brown  with  the 
dying  leaves  of  the  last  autumn,  re- 
lieved only  by  occasional  bu^es, 
and  the  bright-leaved  sorrel  and 
patehes  of  blue  hyacinth.  Gra- 
dually, however,  I  came  to  tufts  of 
grass ;  then  the  trees  grew  thinner, 
tiie  sunlight  fell  through  in  larger 
masses;  the  grass  widened  and 
spread  round  me  on  all  sides.  I 
found  I  was  on  the  skirts  of  the 
wood  and  the  edge  of  the  hill. 
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I  wanderod  about  nntfl  I  had 
fyand  a  spot  idiere  I  ooukl  lie  down 
and  look  out  upon  a  clear  and  wide 
yiefw  of  tiie  oonntiy  before  me. 
Here  the  bin  sloped  gmtly:  tiw 
trees  were  bdund  me  in  thidk 
maflBeSj  with  fliiack)WB  growings 
deeper  and  blacker  the  fiffther  back- 
wanl  I  looked.  Before  me  they 
wen  sparse,  growing  at  greater  dift- 
ianoes,  bat  witii  fhller  freedom  to 
iqyread  oat  alter  Iheir  natonl  and 
nnoouetnuned  shape!  thej  had 
heaTier  bnmcheB,  tincker  boles, 
BBoA  a  rkher  weight  of  leaTes.  At 
some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the 
hin,  in  the  hollow  of  the  green  and 
woody  basin,  I  saw  the  town,  the 
dnurch,  and  the  Home ;  aod  a  long 
white  line  of  road,  gmwiitg  in  the 
distance  to  a  pathlike  narrowness, 
lost  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  hilki 
on  the  opposite  side.  There  were 
sheep,  like  specks,  in  their  pais, 
and  shepherds  sitting  lazily  upon 
the  hurdles.  Eyeiy  now  and  tnen 
I  heard  the  shrill  screech  of  pea- 
CDi^B,  and  the  cnekoos  crying,  with 
other  cn<^oo6  answering  tiiem,  or 
the  lads  mocking  them. 

Aftera  while  I  heard  a  soond  that 
oame  startlingly  npon  the  quietness, 
the  sound  of  hnman  Tokes.  Little 
diildren  were  langhing  and  shoating 
at  some  distmoe.  Soon  the  sound 
came  nearer.  Three  little  girls  ran 
swiftly  oat  npon  the  open  patch  of 
green  where  I  was  sitting.  They 
were  dressed  in  a  sober  grey,  like 
the  girl  I  had  seen  at  tfe  Home. 
I  knew  at  once  that  they  were  some 
ef  the  orphan  &mily.  One  of  them 
looked  at  me,  whispered  to  the  other 
two,  and  they  stopped  short  for  a 
moment,  cnrtseyea,  and  ran  down 
the  hill  quite  out  of  aght 

OtheTB  now  came  streaming  on, 
by  twos  and  threes,  to  the  lerel 
patch.  They  passed  slaog  scsne 
distance  from  me,  slowly  descending 
ibe  hill,  and  every  now  and  then 
stopping  to  pluck  a  cowslip.  Little 
by  little— legs,  body,  shoulders,  head 
— I  saw  them  sink  out  of  sig^t.  Last 
of  all  came  Kate.  She  had  one  little 
boy  in  her  arms;  another,  with  a 
dragging  weary  look,  was  holdmg  at 
her  <ness. 

I  only  saw  her  profile;  I  could 
ot   mistake  her;   but   €hl    how 


changed !  If  in  the  splendour  and 
fitthion  in  which  I  first  saw  her  she 
had  pat  me  in  mind  of  some  pietore 
of  a  saint,  how  much  more  now! 
The  nnoonsaoas  mirtii  upon  her 
fmse  at  that  time  was  now  changed 
into  a  sober,  chastened,  meditatiTo 
look,  deepened  perhaps  by  the  evi- 
dent tiredness  with  which  she  moved, 
tile  weight  of  one  child  and  tiie 
dragging  of  tiie  otiier.  She  was 
dretted  nearly  the  same  as  the  girls. 
Her  gown  fell  in  straight  folds  to 
the  groond.  It  was  nearly  tiie 
colour  of  the  beeeh-tnmkB ;  but  as 
I  tamed  to  it  from  lookmg  at  tiie 
finsh  brillkncy  of  the  beeeh-leaTes 
it  seemed  afanost  to  take  a  purpled 
tinge. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment  at  the 
edge  of  the  slope;  then  setting 
down  her  littie  burden,  she  eat  upon 
the  grass  and  took  off  her  boimet 
I  saw  that  her  hair,  whose  dressing 
many  had  once  admired,  and  many 
copied,  was  now  quite  plain.  The 
two  little  boys  sat  besidB  her,  one 
on  each  side. 

I  watched  her  for  a  long  tiBe» 
half-forgetting,  in  my  wonder  and  the 
thoughts  wim  which  my  memory 
was  filling  me,  that  it  was  for  bar 
that  I  had  come  into  this  country 
and  was  now  sittmg  tiiere.  At  last 
she  roused  me  by  rousiDg  herself: 
she  took  a  ball  fmm  her  littie  bag, 
and  raising  her  arm  tiirew  it  witii 
weak  and  girlish  fiHroe  down  the  hilL 
Soon  the  heads  ol  many  children, 
and  little  bodies  in  grey  dresses 
appeared,  scrambling  upwards.  The 
ball  flew  hitiier,  thitiier;  was  tossed 
up  the  hill,  thrown  down;  rolled 
akmg  the  level  slope  behind  Sate; 
aqd  sometimes  just  vdthin  the  dark- 
ness of  the  wood.  At  last  a  strong 
hand  threw  it,  as  two  or  three  were 
struggling  for  it:  it  Hew  along  the 
air  ud  settled  down  at  my  feet 

Half  the  troop  came  running  to- 
wards it;  when  suddenly  they  saw 
me,  and  stoiq)ed  short  The  littie 
stout  strong  child  who  had  thrown 
it,  however,  came  on  boldly  akme ; 
she  smiled  half-shyly  as  riie  looked 
in  my  faee,  and  stooped  to  pick  it 
up.  I  reached  it  bm>re  her  hand 
was  near,  and  held  it  in  my  own. 

'  You  are  from  the  Home?*  said  L 

'  Yes,  sir.' 
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'  And  that  lady  is  Mias  Catfaarme 
Joyce  Joyce  T 

'  TI16  Bister,  sir?" 

'  Tea,  the  sister,  my  child.  Will 
yoa  take  her  a  meesage  far  me?' 

The  child  stared  ai  zoe  for  a  mo- 
BKBt,  as  if  doabtiiig  whetiier  die 
mi^t  or  ought  It  vas  an  vmisiial 
request ;  at  last  she  said,  looking^  at 
the  ball,  which  I  stiU  held,  '  Yes, 
sir.    May  i  have  the  sister's  haU?* 

I  gare  her  the  baU,  and  thea  ialt 
»  ray  podcet  for  ray  penciL  Tha 
poorii  was  hopdessly  broken,  and  I 
foond  that  I  had  no  kniia.  '  What 
can  I  do?' I  thought  'Mustl^o 
and  speak  to  her  ?  or  amst  I  wait 
imial  she  has  retomed  and  seea 
my  caid,  and  call  upon  her  is  the 
evening?  No  time'  or  plaee  can 
be  so  good  as  this:  it  is,  by  its 
Tery  UBfixpeetedness,  the  tixne  given 
me.' 

I  know  not  what  dnngea  passed 
over  my  fiioe  in  my  perplexity ;  bat 
when  at  last  I  remembered  what  I 
coaM  do,  I  saw  that  the  httle  girl 
was  gazizigat  mewitiiastrangeand 
doubtfitil  look.  Bat  how  her  look 
deepened  almost  into  terror  when  I 
saddeoly  turned  np  the  cuff  of  my 
eoat,  tote  off  the  iron-moulded  wrist- 
bud  of  my  shirt,  and,,  giidag  that  to 
her,  said — 

'  Will  you  gpTO  this  to  the  sister?' 

The  cMH  did  not  answer  a  word ; 
but  taking  it  hurriedly  out  of  my 
hand,  wi^nt  looking  at  me,  she 
rashed  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  did 
aot  stop  until  she  had  reached  Kate. 
I  rose  and  walked  Teiy  skywly  towanl 
the  place  where  tiie  sister  was 
sitting. 

I  saw  her  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
stand  up.  Her  back  was  stiil  to- 
ward me;  and  she  did  not  once  twn 
her  face  into  the  direction  to  whiek 
the  frightened  child  kept  excitedly 
pointiDg. 

When  I  was  within  a  fiarw  paces 
from  her  she  &oed  roimd  and  cane 
towards  me.  Her  yrbxAe  air  was 
cahn  and  settled,  and  her  counte- 
nance shone  with  cheerful  welecNne : 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  disturb- 
ance, and  but  little  of  surprise. 
This  startled  me  more  than  the 
wannest  paleness  and  distress  would 
hare  done.  My  heart  was  beating 
heavily  with  excitement ;  but  when 


I  looked  into  the  &oe  with  which 
she  met  me,  it  almost  seemed  to  stop 
with  the  sudden  disappointment 
As  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me» 
with  a  happy  smile,  I  was  saying,  ta 
myself  '  Tlus>,  then,  is  all  that  I  am 
h>her.' 

'  Oh,  I  ma  glad  to  see  your  &Qe» 
Mr.  LeseoU,'  £e  said. 

I  answered  with  some  oommon 
fsim  of  greeting ;  I  know  not  what; 
and  then  I  was  quite  silenit 

'What  a  strange  way„'  she  said* 
'of  telling  me  you  were  here!  It 
really  Mghtened  me  until  I  could 
collect  my  thoughts.  This  littla 
piece  of  Iraen  has  brought  up  before 
me  in  a  moment  so  many  passedr 
awaythmgs.' 

'  That  was  a  hf^py  day.  Miss  Joyce 
Joyce,  on  which  you  and  I  last  looked 
upon  this  little  pieee  of  rag — if  yo« 
remember  it' 

'  Those  Sa^  were  happy  indeed. 
I  did  not  know  then  how  bftf^y  they 
were.  I  am  never  for  many  hours 
together  quite  free  from  the  sensa 
how  awful  it  is  so  suddenly  to  have 
lost  so  much — ^to  hove  lost  alL  It 
is  not  only  that  my  dear  fikther  is 
dead,  bat  my  te>ther  is  away>  and  I 
am  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  all  the 
friends  of  that  bright  time,  both 
poor  and  xieh.  And  yet,'  said  she. 
taking  up  the  little  boy,  who  was 
puUmg  at  her  dreas, '  these  days  ai» 
happy.  If  I  had  beian  told  of  all,  on 
the  day  we  laughed  about  this/  fin- 
gering the  torn  linen  as  she  spoke, 
'  I  eould  not  have  baheved  I  eouM 
be  80  happy  as  I  sol' 

'  I  am  glad,  indeed,  that  yon  an 
so,  Miss  Joyce  Joyce.' 

'  This  is  the  sister,' said  the  biggest 
of  the  two  little  lads,  looking  up  at 
me. 

'  He  tells  you  so  beeanse  he  hears 
you  call  me  by  ray  name,'  said  Eate» 
smiling.  'You  will  not  think  me 
proud  of  office  if  I  ask  yon  to  qseak 
to  me  by  the  name  they  know  before 
the  children.  In  this  simple  work 
I  have  learned,  indeed,  that  I  am  a 
sister  to  all  Gkxl's  human  fiuni^; 
bat  moKQ  particularly  do  I  foel  it 
toward  you.  My  dear  &ther  con- 
stantly spoke  to  me  of  you  b^ore 
htt  death;  My  Guthbtft  used  to  be 
often  Slaying  that  you  were  his  bro- 
ther, and  duueged  me  to  leBMmber 
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it.    In  liis  last  letter  he  says  you 
will  be  sure  to  come  and  see  me.' 

*  You  guileless  child/  said  I,  touch- 
ing the  head  of  the  httle  lad  by  her 
side,  I  seemed  to  speak  it  to  him, 
but  in  my  heart  I  said  it  to  her. 
After  that  I  remained  silent :  I  dart  d 
not  say  what  1  began  to  hojK*  Cuth- 
bert  secretly  meant  in  calling  me 
his  brother,  and  what  I  more  than 
hoped  was  in  her  dying  father's 
mind.  At  last  I  spoke— I  know 
how  it  was— more  to  myself  than 
her. 

'Would  that  Cuthbert's  woixls 
were  indeed  true !  * 

'  They  are  true,  Mr.  Lescoll,'  paid 
she,  very  slowly  and  solemnly,  and 
with  a  most  calm  and  assuring  smile. 
'At  le«a&t,  sir,*  speaking  sharply  and 
shortly,  while  a  gloom  passed  over  her 
face,  *  you  have  heard  nothing  of  him, 
have  you  ?  He  was  well — yes,  and 
ho  was  good — a  fortnight  ago.  I 
heard  from  him  then.* 

*  I  have  not  heard  from  Cuthbert 
for  months,*  I  answered.  *  I  wa-s  not 
thinking  of  him — but  of  you,  Kate.* 

'  Of  me,  Mr.  Lescoll  ?  * 

'  Of  you,  indeed.  It  is  the  greatest 
joy  that  I  have  in  my  life  to  think 
that  you  are  not  my  sister.  Yet  how 
thankful  should  I  Ix)  if  you  were — 
if  you  cannot  be  what  I  have  so  long 
prayed  that  you  may  be — if  you  will 
not  make  mo,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Cuthbert's  brother.* 

Kate  turned  from  me  and  walke<l 
back  to  the  green  ledge  where  she 
had  been  sitting.  She  looked  down 
the  hill  upon  the  scattered  children, 
but  with  an  expression  in  which 
they  had  no  concern  or  part. 

'Ellen,'  she  cried  to  the  nearest, 
'  call  the  little  ones  up.  It  is  time 
for  us  all  to  go  home.* 

'  There  is  not  an  unkind  thought 
in  your  heart — sister,*  said  I,  walking 
up  to  her.  '  I  have  come  many 
thousand  miles  to  tell  you  what  I 
have  to  tell  you  now.  You  will  hear 
me?' 

'  You  have  told  me,'  she  answered. 
'  Mr.  Lescoll,  it  cannot  he.' 

'The  night  I  took  you  home,  a 
day  or  two  before  I  was  so  ill,  when 
your  father  was  in  the  first  anticipa- 
tion of  the  coming  misery,  I  had  liis 
sanction  to  say  w^hat  I  have  never 
had  time  nor  place  to  say  until  now.' 


'  It  cannot  Ix)/  she  said.  *  All  is 
so  different  now.' 

'  You  should  sit  down  if  vou  area 
sister,'  I  rt»plied, '  and  patiently  hear 
out  all  that  your  brother  has  to  say. 
Notliing  is  different  but  that  which 
must  have  been:  things  only  have 
changwl,  we  are  the  same.  But  you 
ciinnot  love  such  as  I  am.  AVho  can. 
wonder  ?' 

*  I  do  love  you.  I  speak  plainly. 
I  should  like  to  call  you  by  your  own 
name.  I  have  been  loving  you  more 
and  more  since  mv  dear  father's 
death.  You  did  him  a  great  kind- 
nes.s  some  time  before  his  troubles, 
of  which  ho  spake  often  to  me.  I 
know  not  what  it  was ;  I  do  not  ask. 
Cuthbert  knows,  and  you  know.' 

'  Beheve  me,  sister,  I  did  him  no 
kindness.  I  was  his  beggar;  and 
when  he  died  I  was  most  deeply,  and 
beyond  all  i)Ower  of  pajTnent,  in  his 
debt.  He  gave  me  leave — but  I  will 
not  say :  I  cannot  try  and  buy  you 
with  your  father's  words.' 

'  1  am  not  my  own,'  sho  answered. 
'  I  have  given  myself  to  these  httle 
ones.  But  as  we  are  going  now,  I 
will  speak  plainly.  Do  you  think, 
Mr.  Lescoll,  that  I  never  knew  that 
you  would  ask  me  what  you  have 
come  to  ask  me  now  ?  Every  tongue 
has  told  me  of  it,  in  some  way  or 
other.  Or  do  you  suppose  that  I 
think  so  meanly  of  you  as  that  you 
would  ask  for  me  only  when  I  might 
have  lx!en  a  help  for  you,. but  not 
now  when  I  must  be  a  burden  to- 
some  ?  These,'  she  said,  looking  at 
the  chilcb-en, '  are  my  biu-den-bearers. 
Hark !  the  bell  of  the  Home  is  ring- 
ing for  tea.  Wo  are  late.  I  have 
broken  discipUne.' 

'  Oh,  break  it  more  resolutely  1'  I 
cried.  'You  were  not  made  for 
this.' 

'  The  discipline  reaches  further 
than  you  think.  When  I  promised 
obedience  I  did  not  think  I  should 
have  this  strange  conversation.  But 
this  interview  with  you  will  be  told 
before  to-night  to  some  one  else.' 

'To  God?' 

'  To  the  Sister  Superior.' 

'  Lady  Maria  Levale  ?' 

'  Sister  Maria  or  Sister  Superior : 
BO  we  know  her  here.' 

'  And  she,  no  doubt,'  I  said, '  has 
a  made  answer  ready  for  all  sucli 
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questions  as  mine.  Haye  yon,  Eate, 
drank  in  the  poison  that  celihacy  is 
a  holier  state  than  marriage  ?' 

'For  some  it  is,  I  suppose;  for 
some  it  is  not/ 

The  children  had  now  fonned  two 
and  two,  and  were  walking  hack  in 
order  through  the  woods,  Eato  fol- 
lowing them.  I  still  kept  at  her  side. 

'  Is  it  for  youV  I  asked. 

'  God  knows.  But  you  must  leave 
me  now.  We  shall  soon  hegin  to 
meet  the  people  of  the  town.' 

'  When  shall  I  see  you  ?  I  can- 
not rest  as  I  am  now.  I  will  not 
leave  the  town  until  I  have  these 
words  of  a  perpetual  dismissal — "J 
will  not  be  your  wife." ' 

'Go  to  the  vicarage,'  she  said. 
'  You  will  be  welcome  as  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Mayner's.  The  archdeacon 
holds  his  visitation  in  the  town 
to-morrow,  and  he  dines  this  even- 
ing at  the  vicarage.  After  dinner 
they  will  come  over  to  the  Home. 
Tou  will  see  the  Sister  Superior 
alone.    Good-bye ! ' 

I  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  she 
suffered  me  to  retain  it  for  some 
time.  Then  I  hung  back  and  watched 
the  grey  line  of  the  little  children 
lose  itself  among  the  trees.  Last  of 
all  I  saw  the  sister  disappear. 

I  wiU  waste  no  time  m  detaihng 
the  hospitality  of  the  vicar  of  Eolle- 
stead,  or  the  tiresomeness  and  heavi- 
ness to  me  of  that  dinner  of  the  par- 
son's to  which  I  was  sitting  down  a 
few  hours  after  Kate  left  me.  After 
dinner  we  all  went  over  the  Home : 
the  Sister  Superior  was  our  conduc- 
tress; and  each  of  the  party  expressed 
his  particular  approval  or  disap- 
proval, or  suggestions  of  remedy,  of 
the  divers  arrangements  as  one  by 
one  they  were  pointed  out. 

After  an  hour's  examination  all 
withdrew,  except  myself.  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Sister  Superior,  I 
followed  her  to  her  room.  She  was 
a  lady  of  truly  aristocratic  features ; 
but  her  expression,  chastened  by 
long  ascetic  habit,  and  softened  by 
an  unexcitable  quietness  and  meek- 
ness, had  in  it  no  reflection  of  her 
birth  and  early  training.  She  was 
about  forty  years  old ;  her  dress  was 
exactly  the  same  as  Kate's. 

'Sister  Catharine  has  told  me 
everything,  fieither,'  said  she. 


I  confess  that  the  last  word  made 
me  start.  '  If  that  Irish  curate  at  Ayl- 
stone  had  come  here,'  thought  I,  'to 
renew  his  offer,  this  would  certainly 
have  driven  him  off.' 

She  saw  my  surprise,  and  said, 
with  a  smile, '  Well,  be  tolerant :  it 
ia  our  way.  If,'  she  went  on, '  yon 
have  the  least  penetration  you  must 
know  how  deep  the  sister's  love  for 
you  is.  She  has  found  among  the 
letters  of  to-day's  post  three  or  four 
which  bear  happily  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  brought  you  here.  She 
cannot  see  you  to-night ;  but  she 
has  conunissioned  me  to  give  you 
these.' 

I  hurried  back  to  the  inn  beside 
the  station,  at  which  I  had  left  my 
carpet-bag.  I  read  the  letters  on 
the  road:  one  of  them  was  from 
Kate  herself  to  me;  another  from 
Mrs.  Mayner  to  her;  another  from 
Cuthbert  to  her,  of  which  she  had 
sent  me  the  last  page  alone.  Mrs. 
Mayner's  ran  thus : — 

'  Mr  DARLING  Kate, 

*  Toa  are  making  us  all  rery  miserable.. 
We  have  just  learnt  that  Mr.  I^scoU  has 
oome  back  to  England.  We  have  not  yet 
seen  him  :  we  cannot  doubt  where  he  is,  nor 
why  he  is  there.  We  are  miserable  beciuse 
we  feel  that  out  of  your  very  goodness  and 
humility  yon  are  likely  to  msJce  hira  and 
yourself  &r  more  miserable  than  any  of  us. 
We  do  entreat  you,  my  dear  child,  for  your 
own  sake,  for  his,  for  your  father's,  for  ours, 
not  to  send  him  back  to  his  work  here  with 
a  heart  half-broken  and  a  wretched  face. 
Tou  know  me  to  be,  my  dear  girl, 
*  Your  loving 

*  Mart  S.  Mayner.* 

The  page  of  Guthbert's  began 
abruptly  at  the  top : — 

'  No  use  for  me  to  pretend  I  don't  know. 
It  will  come  off  before  you  see  me  again. 
I  shall  never  see  Kate  Joyce  Joyce  again ; 
at  least  I  hope  so.  I  am  the  proper  person 
to  play  the  iather  on  that  interesting  occar- 
sion ;  but  as  I  cannot  be  present  I  have 
thought  of  deputing  that  office  to  Smith  of 
Foulsham.  On  second  thoughts,  however, 
though  I  know  less  of  Mayner,  I  beliere  he 
will  be  the  right  person.  He  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  you,  and  his  dear  old  mother 
will  be  very  angry  if  he  is  passed  by. 

'  I  will  tell  you  now,  Kitty,  something 
that  you  have  not  yet  known.  Our  father 
had  a  prophetic  glimpse  into  your  marriage, 
and  it  gave  him  a  great  d^l  of  joy.  He 
provided  that  you  should  bring  your  bus- 
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band  a  little  fortune.  I  have  to  cive  you, 
as  a  weddint:  pivs«>nt,  the  jv^ipetiuil  rmacy 
of  the  new  dihtiict  endowal  by  uiir  Hith.-r 
in  the  lU'ai-  old  town  ;  aiul  as  it  is  of  li*'  use 
to  you  you  must  pass  it  over  to  \  oiu  huh- 
band.' 

I  tnrncfl  next  to  the  little  note  in 
Kate's  own  luiud : — 

*  You  will  p^nliajjs  think  mo  v«'ry  held/ 
it  said,  *  for  Itttin-j;  you  see  what  Hum.'  d' ar 
friends  s<\y.  Mrs'.  'Mayner's  k-ttor  hail  a 
creat  elkct  ou  me  ;  Cutlibert's,  however, 
had  still  more,  for  I  shall  feel  now  that  I 
shall  not  Iw  that  mere  burden  to  you  of 
which  I  spoke,  or  tried  to  speak,  this  after- 


noon.    V>ut  )ycyond  all  eUe  I  hare  looked 

in^o  niy  own  heurt,  and  lind  thai,  indeed,  it 

cannot  say  "  No  "  to  your  question  of  this 

aUem-'on'.     It  did  not  N'ly  ii — 1  could  not 

sav  it  then  ;  tho.iijli  indeol  I  meant  to  fiay 

it  for  vour  sake.     I  h"pe  y<m  will  not  think 

me  Ix^ld  to  write  now — **  I  will  be  your 

...  I, 
wite. 

•  Now,  iro  awav.  I  cannot  see  yoa  to- 
rn "'rrow  ;  I  feel  too  ashamed  of  having  been 
so  bold.  1  will  wi  it«  you  a  lonjr  letter  with 
the  ]>est  excuses  for  it  till.  In  three  months 
my  prolwitionary  term  will  l»ave  expired. 
(Jome  then,  but  bring  with  you  my  old  fiiend 
^Irs.  Mayner,  and  you  shall  find  me  your 

'  Kate/ 


XIL  DESPEEANDUM. 


NEVER  despair, 
Comrade  in  arms, 
Life  has  alanns, 
Mettle  to  try : 
Do  what  man  dare, 
Cleave  to  the  right. 
Make  a  good  fight, 
Neyer  say  die  1 

Fp  with  your  flag. 
Meet  every  foe. 
Give  blow  for  blow. 
Scorning  to  fly ; 
While  there's  a  rag 
Nailed  to  the  mast. 
Fight  to  the  la£t. 
Never  say  die  1 

Early  or  late, 
Fate  will  be  kind, 
Forttme  is  blind, 
Hold  yonx  head  high ; 
Guide  your  own  fate ; 
Fortune  may  frown, 
Xe  O0t  east  down, 
Nererwy  die! 

Trust  to  yourself; 
Count  on  no  chance ; 
They  who  advance, 
Fat8  must  defy : 
Luck  is  an  elf 
Men  will  despise. 
If  they  ave  wise, 
Netrer  say  die ! 


T\nmt  though  at  first, 
Jufit  at  life's  brim. 
Prospects  look  dim. 
Obstacles  high  ? 
Things  at  the  worst 
Ever  improve, 
Mountains  will  move. 
Never  say  die  I 

Be  of  good  cheer. 
Night  is  most  dark 
Just  ere  the  lark 
Moxmts  to  the  skj ; 
Sunrise  is  near. 
Wait  for  the  light, 
All  win  be  bright. 
Never  say  die  1 

If  you  should  fiul. 
Still  persevere; 
In  each  career, 
Hindraucas  lie ; 
Children  bewaH: 
Keep  a  stout  heart. 
Make  a  fcesh  start, 
Nev«r  say  die ! 

Heroes  have  fiuled, 
£ze  they  have  won  ; 
What  they  kave  done 
Any  may  try ; 
They  have  prevailed — 
Good  men  and  true — 
Why  shouldn't  you? 
Never  say  die! 


Life  is  a  road, 
Painfiil  and  steep. 
Onward  we  creep. 
Be  not  past  I7; 
Take  up  70111  load ; 
Hope,  like  a  etar, 
Sh^es  &om  slur, 
VererMjdiel 

Vfimlt  is  jata  giieif 
Are  yon  in  pain  ? 
Ceoae  to  complain. 
Utter  no  cry. 
Time  bnugs  felief ; 
Stifle  t^M■t  duae, 
Ifany  aie  worse, 
NeracsBf  die! 

1*06114,  an  yoa  po)K  ? 
Sigh  u^  far  wieolth; 
Hcnoor  and  heMltk 
G(M  cannot  bof; 
BraTely  endnre  - 
'Wheat  has  its  tares ; 
Sichee  bring  csiea ; 
KeTQittf  die! 

Lore  yon  hi  yaiu? 
Be  not  conteBt, 
'  No'  vas  Bot  Duant, 
IfMdeiwMW  Ay: 
Aekher  agna; 
ByoD  girc  ia 
How  eaa  yon  wfc  f 
Nemraydie) 


Hm  a  dear  friend, 
Tom  from  your  breast. 
Gone  to  his  rest? 
Stinireply: 
All  things  must  end; 
Waste  not  in  griof. 
Idle  i»  too  brief. 
Never  say  diet 

noo^  so  bereft. 
Pair  Kn  itein. 
Weeping  is  Tsin, 
Bioban  that  tie ; 
Others  aro  left, 
Tcoda  and  troi^ 
LoiAiae  ta  yoi, 
NaMTMirdiBt 

This,  to  sua  mjp: 
Mortals  niM*  bMT 
Tkonble  aad  cHft. 
l^poikB  npiwanlb  ty; 
Drink  of  joilt  cop. 
Drink  Kke  a  mm, 
Zto  all  yon  can, 
Nerer  say  die! 

Think,  aboTG  an, 

XjOBBOt  Cf  WGfiltil, 

Fneadfihip  «  health. 
Cone  from  Ob  Hi^ 
WhoB  aonovi  fitU, 
Bow  to  The  Win, 
Wait  and  hope  still, 
Hmie  till  joQ  dial 

J.H.L. 
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ON  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  COURT  FOR  DIVORCE 

AND  MATRIMONIAL  CAUSES. 

{RcpHnted from  the  'Times'  of  the  loth  August^  1920.) 


THERE  is  little  upon  which  we 
can  congratulate  our  readers 
with  regard  to  the  progressive  legis- 
lation effected  during  the  past  ses- 
sion. We  are  compelled  again  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  a  Reform  Bill 
through  the  absolutely  languid  in- 
difference of  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature. We  are  consequently  com- 
pelled again  to  offer  our  sympathy 
with  the  personal  mortification  which 
must  attend  the  pertinacious,  though 
vain  efforts  of  John,  fourth  Earl 
Russell,  to  identify  himself  with  the 
measure  which  gave  a  coronet  to  his 
celebrated  ancestor,  and  that  po- 
litical power  to  the  middle  classes 
which  they  have  so  jealously  striven 
to  preserve  from  encroachment. 

Still  upon  one  point  the  session 
has  not  been  barren  of  useful  result. 
The  law  of  divorce  is  no  longer  a 
blot  upon  our  statute  book.  The 
anomaly  of  a  pubhc  court  existing 
in  the  land  with  its  supreme  judge 
in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  5000Z.  per 
annum,  its  expensive  staff  of  regis- 
trars, clerks,  tipstaffs,  &c.,  and  not 
one  cause  decided  in  it  for  the  last 
ten  years,  was  far  too  gross  for  pub- 
lic acquiescence.  Worse  even  than 
this,  the  very  existence  of  that  court 
was  a  standing  insult  to  the  science 
and  learning  of  the  truly  enlightened 
age  in  which  we  happily  live. 

The  mere  feet,  however,  of  the 
long  endurance  of  such  an  anomaly, 
and  the  strangely  persistent  sup- 
port which  the  institution  received 
irom  a  certain  section  of  the  Conser- 
vative party,  renders  the  subject 
worthy  of  a  more  extended  conside- 
ration than  we  should  otJIierwise  have 
been  disposed  to  award  to  it. 

We  may  commence  by  statilig  that 
the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimo- 
nial Causes  was  the  invention,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
fiist  half  of  the  last  century.  W^e 
use  the  term  '  invention'  advisedly, 
because  the  period  we  have  named 
was  essentially  one  of  mechanical  in- 
vention.  We  owe  to  that  period  the 


grand  rudimente  of  what  is  now 
our  perfect  steam  engine,  the  earhost 
applications  of  electricity  to  motive 
pKJwer,  and  generally  a  great  perfec- 
tion in  all  mechanical  arts.     The 
men  of  that  day  had  begun  to  com- 
prehend the  laws  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, but  they  were    strangely 
behindhand  as  regards  the  laws  of 
mind.    Our  readers  will  smile  when 
we  state  as  an  historical  feet  tlrnt 
men  of  even  Hberal  education  were 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  very  ABC 
of  psychology  which  we  now  teach 
every  child  in  our  national  schools. 
Nevertheless  the  human  mind,  even 
at  that  time,  could  not  content  itself 
with  triumphs  over  material  objects, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half  of  the  last  century  we  observe 
that  such  an  interest  began  to  bo 
manifested  in  metaphysics  that  ono 
of  the  most  eminent  novelists  of 
the  time  published  a  metaphysical 
story  in  a  periodical  which,  from  its 
low  price,  evidently  addressed  itself 
to  a  large  multitude  of  readers.    It 
is  true  that  the  subject  is  treated  in 
a  manner  which  we  should   now 
consider  quite  elementary,  and    it 
might  be  easily  comprehended  by 
any  intelligent  child  of  eight,  edu- 
cated as  we  now  educate  our  chil- 
dren ;  but  our  forefethers,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  their  edu- 
cation, must  have  devoted  the  same 
laboured  attention  to  the  perusal  of 
this  story,  which  we  are  forced  to 
devote   to   those   profound   works 
which  it  is  the  just  glory  of  our  ago 
to  have  produced.     Now  the  very 
fact  that  large  masses  of  readers 
should  have  devoted  so  much  atten- 
tion to  a  book  which,  from  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  form  of  a  novel,  they 
would  in  the  first  instance  naturally 
take  up  for  the  mere  sake  of  amuse- 
ment, may  be  held  as  a  feir  indica- 
tion of  the  dawn  of  that  spirit  ot 
mental  inquiry  and  research  whi<^ 
converted  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  into  a  metaphysical  age^  in 
oontradifitinction  to  the  mechanical 
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age  inth  which  the  centory  com- 
menoed. 

Eortooately  for  ns,  the  men  of 
that  period  were  &r  too  practical  to 
allow  of  metaphysics  remaining  in 
the  same  improfitable  condition  in 
which  it  had  existed  from  the  days 
of  Aristotle  to  the  days  of  Hamilton 
and  ItLeaisel— a  mere  analysis  of  men- 
tal structure,  possessing  no  influence 
on  tiie  vast  economjb  of  human  life. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  the  amount 
of  suffering  our  ancestors  endured 
before  metaphysics  had  become  an 
absolute  science  —  hopelessly  en- 
dured, without  so  much  as  dream- 
ing of  a  remedy.  In  evidence  of 
thu  we  may  turn  to  the  early  records 
of  this  very  Court  for  Divorce,  and 
stronger  even  than  that  testimony, 
to  the  whole  tone  of  their  romantic 
literature.  The  main  interest  of  all 
their  highest  fiction  was  based  upon 
an  idea  of  the  contrariety  of  the  hu- 
man heart  Contrariety  they  called 
it  in  their  blind  ignorance,  little  wit- 
ting that  the  human  heart  is  as  ab- 
solutely governed  by  invariable  laws 
as  are  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  rest- 
less ocean. 

We  assure  our  readers  we  are  stat- 
ing a  sober  historical  &ct  when  we 
teU  them  that  even  &r  later  than 
the  year  i860,  people  of  education 
and  position  in  society  desiring  to 
€nter  into  the  estate  of  matrimony, 
were  accustomed  to  consult  their 
lawyer  as  regarded  the  disposition  of 
ti^eir  property,  and  perhaps  even 
their  medical  adviser,  u  doubtful  on 
the  score  of  health ;  but  they  totally 
ignored  anytiiing  approaching  to 
professional  advice  as  to  compati- 
bility of  temperament  or  disposition, 
basing  their  hopes  of  matrimonial 
happiness  on  mere  impulsive  feeling 
—  which,  alas  for  tnem !  as  the 
annals  of  that  Divorce  Court  prove, 
frequentiy  turned  out  utterly  delu- 
sive, simply  a  transient  passion,  in 
nowise  indicative  of  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  heart 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
realize  such  a  condition  of  society ; 
to  imagine  that  fecurful  union,  which 
must  so  often  have  occurred,  of  an- 
tagonistic natures  bound  together 
with  the  strongest  laws  divine  and 
human;  noble  natures,  it  may  be, 
fretting  against  the  galling  bonds — 


riveted  together  on  the  faith  of  an 
evanescent  impxdse — ^mutually  de- 
structive of  their  own  happiness,  and 
yet  sternly  enduring  tne  evil  till 
death  broke  the  terrible  yoke. 

Such  a  melancholy  spectacle  as 
this  must  have  been  often  witnessed. 
And  then  those  natures  of  less 
strength — though  perhaps,  under 
happier  circumstances,  cai)able  of 
much  excellence  and  virtue — we  read 
their  story  in  the  records  of  that 
court,  and  in  a  certam  order  of  the 
romantic  literature  of  the  period. 

No  wonder  in  those  days  men 
talked  of  the  lottery  of  marriage,'  and 
oftentimes  wisely  hesitated  to  cast 
their  happiness  in  such  an  tmoertain 
venture. 

It  appears  that  the  Divorce  Court 
was  invented  as  a  clumsy  remedy 
for  this  unfortunate  state  of  afiiairs. 
'  li  you  cannot  prevent  this  misery,' 
was  the  cry, '  at  least  afford  us  some 
cure.'  Perhaps  the  saddest  point  in 
early  history  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  court  was  the  miserably  mis- 
taken use  made  of  that  vast  amount 
of  precedents  which  quickly  accu- 
mulated. An  unfortunate  couple 
obtained  a  sentence  of  divorce ;  that 
case  became  a  precedent  for  still 
further  &cilitating  the  destruction 
of  the  marriage  bond ;  so,  like  the 
glacial  force,  these  precedents  at- 
tained a  mighty  weight  of  destruc- 
tive power,  enisling  down  the  social 
&bric. 

From  our  own  experience  in  these 
days,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the 
legal  profession  of  that  period  was 
only  too  ready  to  assist  in  this  cre- 
ation of  precedents — if  society  lost, 
they  gained.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
terrified  protest  arose  from  the  sober 
and  respectable  people  in  the  land 
against  the  couri;,  which,  as  they 
alleged,  was  the  cause  of  such  dan- 
ger to  the  community — a  most  illo- 
gical cry ;  the  court  had  not  created 
tiie  evil,  and  the  cure,  bad  as  it 
might  be,  was   preferable   to   the 

CUBCuoO. 

At  last  society  was  rescued  from  a 
totally  unexpected  quarier. 

That  great  man,  whose  statue  the 
gratitude  of  our  age  has  reared,  high 
in  the  air,  above  l^e  old  marble  arch 
of  the  Victorian  era,  following  in 
our  blind  reverence  for  the  past  the 
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doubtM  taste  of  ifaaii  period  ci 
eclectic  adr— Hiat  great  inteUect  be- 
held, ^th  all  the  faroe  of  profiNUid 
intuitiQn,  Ihe  poBsihility  of  convert- 
ing those  yeaj  |)i»oedentB  of  domear 
tic  destroction  into  TnaterialH  to  the 
preBerratioia  of  mcsnUtj,  nay,  as  the 
seqncd  has  pvoyed,  into  a  foundation 
£Dr  the  domestic  faappineaB  we  now 
enjoy.  In  oooonum  with  the  hi^bert 
intellectB  of  his  day,  he  was  fized 
wilh  the  perradinjp^  metaphyaical  en- 
thnsjafom;  bathefelt,wiUibitteniesB 
of  hearl;  how  utterly  futile  all  this 
enthnsiafini  would  be  iinless  those 
uoertained  laws  cogaoenaang  the 
mental  and  moral  stmctiue  ci  man 
ihe  ^^edes,  could  be  applied  to  maa 
the  indiyidual. 

Oonsider  for  a  moment  how  nn- 
ATailable  the  highest  knowledge  of 
therapeutics  would  lemam  nnkas 
nnited  to  ihe  power  of  foimii^  a 
^vtfmnmu  of  individual  disease ;  and 
yet,  as  regards  pisfychology,  this  was 
the  Yery  disadvantage  nnder  which 
onr  ancestoEB  labonsad. 

Thanks  to  our  system  of  Defined 
education,  each  one  of  ns  ought  after 
a  fow  years  to  be  able  to  oompre- 
hoid  his  own  mental  structure,  and 
as  onr  common  saying  has  it, '  A  man 
is  a  fool  or  a  metaphyAcaan  at  forty/ 
Indeed  it  appears  to  ns  so  perfectly 
natural  that  the  qualified  metaphy- 
sician shonld  he  able  &om  what  we 
term  'tendencies'  to  discover  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  any  given  indi- 
vidual, just  as  our  medical  men  are 
able  fix)m  symptoms  to  infer  the 
disease,  that  we  may  be  almost  ex- 
cused if  we  sometimes  overlook  that 
immense  amount  of  kbonr  and  le- 
eeaich  which  has  bestowed  npon 
onr  age  such  an  invaluable  power. 

Like  all  other  great  disoovenes, 
this  theory  of  the  Newton  of  his 
day,  a  we  may  so  call  him  who  gave 
ns  the  laws  of  onr  mental  natuie, 
met  with  the  strongest  oppositicm 
and  ridicule.  Kevei^beless  so  great 
was  the  desire  of  the  public  to  find 
some  remedy  for  the  evil  which  be- 
set society,  that  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  test  the  soondneas  of 
toe  pn^x)sitian.  This  oammisslon 
was  admirably  adapted  for  its  puiv- 
pose.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  per- 
sons who,  from  their  vocatian,  were 
accustomed  to  analyze  the  workings 


of  the  mind  and  heart,  novelists  and 
dramatists  of  the  highest  daas,  both 
men  and  women;  to  these  were 
added«  1^  may  of  neutralizing  any 
erron  that  might  arise  from  the 
mese  iaaaginativeelfioieDt,  twoof  the 
htfdest-headedf  matter-of-foct  Jaw- 
yecB  that  the  age  pnxlnced. 

It  woold  appear  that  the  metar 
pl^yBfeiaDS  of  the  day  had  m  ea- 
tLrely  reatncted  ihemsel^es  to  ab- 
BtzaoteonndenifeiaiiB  tibat  th^y  weiie 
&nad  nnftjiial  to  the  aoqudtian  of 
iqieeial  frcte  conflnnring  individnal 
minda.  To  a  select  number,  how- 
ever, under  the  pceeideDey  of  Urn 
great  firiher  of  the  Iheocy,  was  con- 
fided tiie  teik  of  geBoalusmg  v^aa 
the  foots  which  the  oommisBionfraHi 
time  to  time  had  before  thooL 

The  commiBsian  held  its  sittaigB 
in  eoBBeoticn  with  &e  Court  to 
Divoroe,  having  its  own  special 
juiiadictMKn.  1&pDnd|iak  of  every 
divoroe  enit^  after  passmg  throng 
the  ordinary  pcooeduxe  of  tiw  coo^ 
were  hroog^t  before  the  oommiB- 
aon,  and  enlgeeted  to  a  searohing 
f(yym^wa.43n(n  f|g  to  their  meotal  oon- 
stitutioDS,  the  elements  of  antagonim 
m  their  respective  natures  being 
careftdly  evmved  —  in  truth,  the 
oammisBion  was  none  other  than  » 
great  fMdiool  of  tiie  anatomy  of  the 
heart;  jts  members  followed  not  the 
ovdecmg  of  the  muscles,  nor  Ihe 
einuosities  of  ihe  nervous  fibre—- 
they  aou^  to  foUow  the  masy 
oourses  of  human  motive,  to  discover 
an  undeviatiBg  kw  where  men  had 
hitherto  only  found  confafiion. 

It  was  a  sublime  conception— tiie 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  was  to  allbri 
the  ha*»«  of  a  grand  system  of  eSeo- 
tnal  core.  The  labour  was,  indeed, 
gigantic;  but  in  the  course  of  years, 
through  the  gradual  aocumulsticMi, 
verification,  and  accozate  testing  of 
evidenoe,  it  became  at  length  pos- 
sible to  afiSzm,  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  the  various  forms  of  cha- 
racter which  could  exist  in  harmony 
one  with  the  other,  as  weSi  as  those 
in  the  union  of  which  disoord  mnst 
prove  ^^  jnevitable  result 

Tet  the  labour  was  not  ended 
here— it  required  all  the  porwer  of 
that  greatest  inteUect<of  his  day  to 
lay  down  the  laws  ihrongh  wloch, 
by  tepdendeB  or  cfymptoms,  mig^t 
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be  dkaarered  the  zeal  u$uiefiying 
natoTB  of  the  mind  axid  heart,  as 
distmgoiahed  from  that  sapeificuil 
and  eYBZiesoeiit  expressiaft  of  feeing, 
arifiing  &om  mere  casually^  which 
had  so  perplexed  and  bewilderod 
TnankiTid  in  earlier  days — in  a  word, 
the  power  of  forming  a  tme  dia- 
gDoeis  of  the  chasaoter  of  any  ^yen 
mdividuaL 

But  ihe  work  waa  aduerod  at 
last— that  marvellonfl  work,  eom* 
pared  to  which  those  labonzed 
eazthworicB  and  cuttings  of  the  nine- 
taeoth  oentniy,  nselese  now  through 
our  electric  i^stem  of  looomotikHt 
and  method  of  aerial  navigation,  sink 
into  insignifiaaBoe.  A  new  soienoe 
was  p-vesD.  to  the  world— metaphy* 
flics,  in  the  strengtii  of  its  new  sig* 
aification,  took  its  plaee  among  the 
learned  societies  of  the  lealoft.  The 
Boyal  College  of  Metaphysidans  waa 
formed,  takmg  preoedenoe,  hj  fiog^ 
CSiarter,  inasmuch  as  mind  is  sope* 
liar  to  body,  of  the  fioyal  College  of 
Physicians;  but  yet,  hMsmnoh  as 
mind  is  so  intimately  oooneoted  with 
body,  the  two  colleges  wese  to  a 
«ertein  extent  associated  toigether, 
and  the  new  ooUege  took  possession 
of  the  premises  finmerly  oocnpied 
by  the  Union  Club;  and  so  tibose 
two  great  proifessians,  which  hold 
the  Irays  of  the  mysteory  of  nrhid  and 
body,  dwell  harmonionsly  in  that 
range  of  building  which  constitutes 
one  side  of '  the  finest  site  in  Europe,' 
where  a  column  of  water  rises  glo- 
riously, from  the  summit  of  the  old 
Nelson  monument,  to  the  height  of 
a  thousand  feet— attesting  the  gran- 
deur of  our  hydraulic  power,  in 
comparison  with  the  mean  granite 
hand-basins  and  puny  jets  which 
contented  our  foremthers. 

Metaphysicians  in  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  were  appointed  to  the 
royal  family ;  and  aU  persons  of 
conmion  sense  had  recourse  to  the 
^  metaphysician  in  the  same  way 
that  they  formerly  had  recourse  to 
the  family  doctor  and  lawyer ;  and 
so,  at  last,  that  highest  element  of 
humanity,  the  mind,  received  the 
same  professional  attention  which 
men  had  hitherto  been  satisfied  to 
afford  merely  to  body  and  estate. 
And  as  we  well  know,  to  our  great 
profit,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  as 


much  our  custom  to  consult  the 
metaphysician  on  any  question  of 
mentel  irritation,  as  it  is  our  custom 
to  consult  the  doctor  upon  a  d^aiige- 
ment  of  the  physical  organs. 

Howeyer,  as  may  be  readily  sap- 
posed,  wheal  the  new  sdenoe  was 
first  promulgated,  them  were  aota 
few  ignannt  and  prejudiced  people 
who  denied  its  trutii — ^who  obsti- 
nately x>ersisted  in  the  old  method 
of  matrimonial  election,  refosing  to 
submit  their  characters  to  tl^  scru- 
tiny of  the  metaphysician,  and 
marrying  on  the  chance  system  of 
mere  impulse.  But  the  misery 
which  attended  these  wretdied  per- 
sons vindicated  the  truth  of  tiie 
science.  The  Divoroe  Court  was 
still  crowded  with  snitors,  while 
those  who  had  ayailed  themselves 
of  the  metaphysician's  advioe  lived 
a  life  of  untnx>bBn  matrimonial  hap- 
piness. The  &ct  became  so  patent 
that  at  last  the  celebrated '  Marriage 
Certificate  Act '  was  passed,  render- 
ing all  mazriages  null  and  void 
unless  upon  the  license  of  a  duly 
qualified  metaphysician,  who  is  re- 
quired to  certify,  on  oath,  as  to  the 
mental  compatibility  of  the  oootraot- 
ing  parties. 

The  principle  of  this  Act  is  inre-- 
cisely  the  same  as  that  which 
governed  our  ancestors  with  legart 
to  compulsory  vaccination.  A  great 
amount  of  absurd  argument  was 

gut  forward  with  respect  to  the 
beriy  of  the  subject,  the  right  of 
people  to  marry  as  they  like  and 
take  the  consequences.  But  it  was 
held,  and  wisely  held,  by  a  large 
majority,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliel- 
ment,  that  although  people  might, 
as  a  general  principle,  possess  an 
indisputable  right  to  make  them- 
selves miserable,  yet  the  scandal  of 
their  discord  must  not  be  allowed 
to  offend  pubHc  morality  and  public 
feeling  on  such  an  important  social 
question  as  marriage.  At  last,  after 
a  prolonged  opposition,  the  Act, 
which  was  to  render  harmony  the 
inevitable  law  of  married  life,  was 
passed.  From  that  day  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Divorce  Coiurt  dwindled 
away,  being  confined  solely  to  per- 
sons who  had  married  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act. 

Perhaps    the    most    wonderfiil 
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clianee  which  the  \u\\  sfii'iii*  hM 
oltWtcd  is  to  lie  loiiml  in  tin'  c^ti- 
niato  we  now  ifM  roin-cnuiig 
womnn's  character.  If  wl'  ri'fcr  to 
tho  literature  of  mir  nncislni^f  wo 
diwwyer  iiiniuneralilc  (ti'im^ciiitiiiK 
cjiithels  niid  Riiiiilcs  nfipli'.'''  to 
women  —  thus,  '  As  tickle  ns  ft 
woraaii.'  '  \Vi)iiiiin  ti  woiitliercork/ 
Kow  mark  llie  uoiilu  wonls  of  out 
own  laiLTCate — 


It  is,  indeed,  »  siililiino  rcflirtiim 
Ihat  our  i^e  llns  vindicated  wouiau 
from  the  rejtroach  which,  from  tlio 
eflrlkst  timcK,  has  bctni  ntluclied  to 
her  character — a  matter  iu  which 
wu  may  take  gri'uter  pridu  tlinn  in 
our  lost  gmnd  triumph  over  material 


TMlj-  b. 


liis  pjutic 


tivlltKlH.drnpi'l"i'i™" 


Ibr  BUit'ly  if  we  are  ]iroud  of 
fathoming  tho  diipths  of  llie  upjier 
air,  of  having  reducLil  to  lui  absolute 
law  the  varjinu  currents  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  fierce  conflicts 
of  the  winds,  whereby  we  arc  enabled 
to  navigate  the  gulden  lakes  of  sun- 


wt,  ainl  >;i}l  amoiij;  the  pearl  monn- 
tainx  .if  til.'  F^kj— we  have  a  rif;ht  1" 
K'   far   iirouiter   of   fathuiiiiui;'   tbr 

In  luilding  a  Inw  of  jierfect  harmony 
wl^en'  tiiir  forefutliers  only  lieheld 
cell  fusion. 

Ami  thoHRh  there  may  lio  some 
few  tixihsh  sentimentalists  who  i)rata 
of  the  sffKxi  old  times,  and  proclaim 
that  the  graflual  elimination  of  tbu 
elcnn^nt  of  chance  from  the  world  is 
dr'stmyinj-  the  daah  and  interust  of 
hmuan  life  ;  that  matrimony  haK 
even  liecoiuo  vapid,  because  happi- 
ness lias  Income  its  inevitable  law, 
instead  of  being  dependent  on  indi- 
vidual effort  and  individual  good- 
ness ;  that  whereas  tho  mind  of 
man  wan  constructeil  eminently  to 
contain  tho  two  great  princi]pleR  of 
fiuth  and  hope,  whose  very  vitality 
in  based  upon  tlie  existence  of  doubt ; 
therefore,  every  new  law,  mental  or 
phj'sical,  which  replaces  doubt  by 
certainty,  causes  a  jiainftd  vac uiun 
in  the  mind  of  man,  and  destroys 
some  of  the  fresh  elTcrvescence  of 
the  cup  of  life.  ISut  we  say,  and  all 
wise  men  will  say  it  too,  let  theue 
foolish  ones  grumble  as  they  will  at 
the  law  of  happmcss — better  a  mo- 
notony of  happiness  than  the  excite- 
ment of  doubt! — still  champaRuc 
for  philosophers;  air  bubbles  for 
'"'ys.  G.  U.  S. 
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THE  DIVINING  CUP. 

Bt  the  Aitthob  of  'Fbbtcb/ 

'  Tyrannos  ezul,  moribandris,  filiam  adloquitor.' 


*  It  not  this  the  cup  in  which  mj  lord  drinlceth,  and  whereby  indeed  he  dirineth  ?*—- 
Gen.  zl.  6. 

I. 

ERE  the  shadows  of  time  overstep  me  too  fast ; 
Ere  this  tempest— hark !  child,  'tis  my  death-stoxm— hath  passed ; 
Bring  thoa  forth  from  the  shrine  where  it  bideth  alone. 
The  cup  of  the  kingdom  that  once  was  our  owxl 
For  'tis  linked  with  the  life  that  still  breathes  through  my  breast ; 
And  in  hap,  good  or  ill,  with  my  moe  shall  it  rest; 
It  descended  to  me.    I  transmit  iir—io  whom  ? 
Thou,  if  last  of  our  line,  hold  it  thine  in  the  tomb. 

n. 
'Tis  the  cup  of  our  &te,  child ;  &r,  fiur,  from  the  east. 
Kings  brought  it — our  &thers — ere  magic  had  ceased. 
Lol  the  concave  all  studded  with  jewels  star-bright, 
Each  gem*  to  the  orb  of  its  consecrate  light 
Here,  the  horoscope  mark  of  the  head  of  our  race ; 
There,  the  road  of  the  gods  t  to  their  heavenly  place : 
Here,  the  sun's  living  belt  past  and  future  unite. 
While  the  wine  is  as,  what?  in  this  globelet  of  light 

m. 
'Tis  the  cup  of  our  sireB ;  see  there,  round  the  rim. 
The  dates  of  our  lineage,  distant  and  dim. 
There  is  room  for  one  oiher ; — I  leave  that  for  thee ; 
But  in  mercy,  sweet  son,  mark  thou  nothing  for  me. 
Ear  the  crown  of  destruction  was  wrought  for  my  brow; 
And  the  sceptre  of  ages  is  wrung  from  us  now ; 
And  the  star  of  our  destiny  darkens  for  aye 
As  it  sets  in  the  dawn  of  tbj  desolate  day. 

« 

IV. 

In  this  globelet  of  gold  I  now  poise  in  my  hand. 
Let  the  wine,  dearest  son,  with  the  lip  level  stand ; 
So  shall  memory  fill,  from  the  fountain  of  truth — 
My  mind  with  the  years,  the  bright  years  of  my  youth. 
With  the  wine-blood  it  loves,  my  fiiir  son,  fill  it  high ; 
Let  it  shine  like  the  starKsup  %  that  shines  in  the  sky ; 
While  for  thee  I  unloose,  ere  my  spirit  depart. 
All  the  whirlwind  that  raves  round  the  clefts  of  my  heart 

*  According  to  the  Orphic  and  other  systems  these  were,  to  Satom,  Carbuncle  tad 
Sapphire ;  to  Jnpiter,  Sapphire  and  Amethyst ;  to  Mara,  Diamond  and  Ruby ;  to  the  San, 
Topaz  and  Carbande ;  to  Venus,  £merald  and  Jasper ;  to  Mercuiy,  Chiyioiith  and  Agate ; 
to  the  Moon,  Crystal  and  Selenite. 

f  Hftc  iter  est  soperis  ad  magni  tecta  Tonantis, 
Kegalemque  domum.' — Ovio.  Met.  u  60. 
t  The  constellation  <  Crater/  in  Hydia. 
VOL.  n.— NO.  XL  J  0 
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V. 

'Tis  the  cup  of  prediction ;  nor  vainly  it  sjwko ; 
All!  who  can  escape  from  tho  fute  they  invoke? 
This  goblet,  forgott-en  through  many  a  reign, 
I  brought  back  to  use,  though  to  use  were  profane. 
For  an  ancient  enchantment  in  Koothsaying  verse, 
'Twas  here  graven — denounced  on  its  owner  a  curse. 
If  for  joy  filled,  or  triumjjh ;  at  festival  placed. 
Or  for  aught  save  divining :— that  cui'se  I  erasal. 

VI. 

But  a  Imn,  in  abeyance  though  never  so  long. 
Still  works ;  retrilnition  writes  ruin  for  wrong. 
On  the  day  when  betrothal  first  brought  me  my  bride ; 
On  the  day  when  she  first  stepped,  a  Queen,  by  my  side ; 
In  the  hour  when  thou  firet  to  my  longing  wast  given ; 
I  pledged  in  this  goblet  each  earnest  of  Heaven. 
Little  thought  I,  elate,  'mid  the  banquet  of  kings, 
I  should  lose,  e'er,  or  ruin  those  dearest  of  things. 

'Tis  the  cup  of  temptation ;  men  told  me  my  throne 
Stood  firm  as  my  father's :  I  held  it  thine  own. 
I  was  proud  of  my  heir ;  my  dominions ;  nor  wist 
They  would  fade  from  his  grasp,  as  a  mountainous  mist. 
I  had  wealth,  I  had  love ;  I  had  honour  and  feme : 
They  have  left  me  their  value  in  full— 'twas  a  name; 
A  name  that  now  seeks  in  all  silence  its  home, 
As  a  wave  dies  at  sea ;  dies  in  luminous  foam. 

vin. 
We  were  kings ;  we  had  realms ;  fought  for  greater,  and  won ; 
And  high  flowed  the  feast  when  the  foe  was  fordone. 
In  this  goblet  of  gold,  as  the  haU  it  went  round, 
Was  the  pride  of  a  people  and  dynasty  drowned. 
It  was  drowned ;  but  years  after,  it  rose  from  its  grave. 
Like  the  seed  of  the  lily,  though  whelmed  'neath  the  wave. 
We  fell ;  oh !  this  fortune's  a  passable  thing ; 
But  it's  fate  that's  eternal,  and  worthy  a  king. 

IX. 

'Tis  the  cup  of  my  passion ;  when  cast  down  to  earth ; 
When  hurled  firom  the  God-given  land  of  my  birth ; 
As  I  rushed,  in  despair,  to  the  saccooring  sea, 
'Twas  a  slave  of  my  honae  saved  me  this, — swed  me  thee. 
While  the  yell  of  the  million  still  harrowed  mine  ear; 
While  the  sack — and  the  burning— slew  all  I  held  dear; 
While  I  saw— but  it  means  not ;  this  soon  will  be  thine. 
Sole  and  silent, — nay,  drink !  'tis  my  funeral  wine. 

X. 

And  the  blind-headed  multitude  dreamed  for  an  hour, 
That  the  mantle  they  mocked  was  the  pall  of  all  power; 
And  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  shot  up,  sangtxine  and  high. 
Like  the  nighf  s  flaring  streamers  of  ominous  dye. 
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And  the  kings  of  the  earth  shook,  astounded  to  see ; 
But  the  hands  that  moved  empires  were  moveless  for  me. 
Tet  neither  should  kings — the  gods  cumot— toget, 
That  we  all  rose  together, — together,  we  set. 

XI. 

'Tis  the  cup  of  repentance.    He  ne'er  can  restore, 
Who  unhallows.    Boy,  grave  thou  the  curse  as  beCbze. 
If  the  thought  of  a  crown  the  usurper  now  wears. 
Ever  rise  on  thy  soul,  shroud  it  o'er  with  thy  prayers. 
Should  our  rebels  e'er  sue  thee  some  grace  to  impart. 
Oh !  forgive.    Their  elect  hath  his  heel  on  their  heart 
If  neither,  nor  ever, — ^that  spell  still  restore ; 
With  the  threat  Fate  may  yet  be  content,  as  of  yore. 

xn. 
'Tis  the  cup  of  thy  future.    Gould  I,  to  thy  gaze. 
Fling  back  the  daurk  gates  of  Time's  on-coming  dbsys. 
Thou  wouldst  find  in  these  words,  as  the  lees  of  my  life, 
A  prediction  more  sure — ^for  with  sorrow  more  rife— 
Than  in  all  the  weird  emblems,  moon,  mouniain,  and  troc. 
Star,  wood,  rose,  or  serpent,  here  wizaxd  might  see. 
Still,  though  evil  o'ercome,  be  not  hopeless  of  soul ; 
In  the  cup  of  creation  III  peers  o'er  the  pole/ 

xm. 
'Tis  the  cup  of  my  life:  I  have  drained  it  at  last ; 
And  the  spirit  prophetic  drinks  deep  of  the  post 
'Tis  the  cup  of  my  life ;  shall  I  crown  it  again. 
In  its  mystical  mirror  some  sign  to  attain  ? 
Ah !  no ; — though  I  called  on  the  stars  by  their  name. 
Knew  I  whither  they  wend,  knew  I  wherefore  they  came ; 
In  the  scroll  of  the  future  man  vainly  divinea       * 
The  Creator's  unseen  bat  indelible  linoi. 

XIV. 

For  the  danger  that's  nearest  he  never  can  iell ; 

And  the  world  reapeth  ill  where  the  soul  soweth  well ; 

And  the  cup  of  divining  shall  fidl  from  his  hand. 

Ere  he  learn  what  he  lives  for — ^his  fisite  to  conmiand. 

'Tis  the  cup  then  of  doom.    If  I  drink  of  it  yet, 

'Tis  to  teach  thee  what  knowing,  that  known,  to  forget. 

'Tis  my  woe,  fhat  my  woe  is  not  perfectly  mine ; 

I  have  trodden  the  grape ;  we  both  drink  of  the  wine. 

XV. 

'Tis  the  cup  of  my  death,''cbild.    The  ends  of  the  world, 
As  the  banners  of  war  round  the  vanquished  are  furled. 
Float  low  o'er  my  spirit :  ^es  fail  while  I  speak ; 
And  my  tongue,  as^the  tongue^of  an  echo,  is  weak. 
Lifb  my  hond^to  thyJUps.    Let  me  feel,  ere  I  &11, 
Thou  hast  loved  me,  my^dorling,  my  bleasing,  my  all. 
For  of  all  that  came  down^from  our  &therB  of  old. 
There  is  nothing  now  fhine  but  this  goblet  of  gold, 

*  An  all^rical  allusion  to  the  Draoonic  ooDstaIUitio&  in  the  pole  of  the  world, 
VOL.  n.— NO.  XI,  2  V 
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*  Othello.  But  there,  where  I  have  pamered  up  my  heart ; 
Where  either  1  must  live,  or  bear  no  hfe; 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 

Or  else  dries  up,  to  Ite  discarded  thence  ! 

4>  *  •  «  # 

Jarjo,  Beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy.* 

Shaespeare. 

*  Our  life  is  twofold  :  sleep  hath  its  own  world/ 

The  Dream,  by  Lord  Byron. 

SAY  not  that  her  vows  are  broken. 
Challenge  not  lier  wifely  fame. 
If  her  parted  lips  have  spoken 

Other  than  her  husband's  name. 
Conscience  may  not  vex  the  sleeping ; 

Duty  frowns  on  opened  eyes ; 
Will,  overwatched,  to  Fancy's  keeping 
Loaves  the  march  of  Memories. 

Two  short  years  ago  they  parted : 

He,  all  strong  in  love  and  truth ; 
She,  all  tearful,  steadfast-hearted 

To  the  chosen  of  her  youth. 
Fortii  he,  at  the  call  of  duty, 

Went  with  many  a  cheerful  word : 
She,  for  dower,  had  worth  and  beauty ; 

He,  for  wealth,  his  hopes  and  sword. 

Oft,  full  oft,  a  breathless  pallor 

Blanched  the  roses  of  her  cheek. 
As  she  heard  of  vengeful  valour 

On  the  cruel,  for  the  weak. 
Oft  she  kindled  at  the  stoiy 

Of  some  deed  of  daring  done 
By  her  lover,  winning  glory 

In  the  gateways  of  the  sun. 

Then,  as  meed  of  all  her  passion. 

Fraught  with  lies  of  circumstance, 
Tidings  came  that  changed  the  fashion 

Of  her  darkening  countenance. 
He — her  soldier-saint  and  martyr, 

Worthy  the  red  cross  of  old — 
He  had  meanly  stooped  to  barter 

All  his  love  and  £uth  for  gold. 

Stayed  was  then  her  hoping,  fearing; 
'  Hung  with  m'ght  her  house  of  life ; 
Till,  without  a  heart,  despairing, 

She  became  a  greybeard's  wife. 
All  too  late  now  to  discover. 

All  too  painful  now  to  feel. 
That  the  peace  had  brought  her  lover 

Back  as  loyal  as  his  steel ! 


I>nirn  1.)  IL  Banin. 
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Wedded  thus,  she  moves  tmswerving ; 

Bids  her  nature  to  forget ; 
All  her  present  spends  in  nerving 

All  her  fatore  gainst  regret. 
And  if  she  have  r^  her  story 

Written  of  another  name. 
Say  not  that  her  transitory 

Sleeping  sigh  is  due  to  shame. 

Start  not,  husband,  from  her  mutterings ; 

Frown  not  at  her  gentle  tone ; 
Trust  her  wifely,  wakeful  utterings 

Are  of  truth  and  thee  alone. 
Little  cause  is  there  for  shrinking : 

If  thy  chalice  poisoned  seem. 
Take  ihe  antidote  of  thinking 

That  thy  rival  is  a  dream. 


A.H.  G. 
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ON  Saturday,  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, I  found  myself  in  the  Strand, 
wandering  in  the  fog,  like  some  un- 
easy spectre  that  had  got  a  half-holi- 
day, and  did  not  know  how  to  epend 
it  I  had  left  off  groaning  and  clank- 
ing my  chains  for  the  day  and  for 
the  week,  and  had  come  out  to  meet, 
and  hold  friendly  converse  with, 
other  spectres  that  had  similarly  dis- 
burdened themselves.  But  on  this 
particular  Saturday  I  do  not  en- 
counter a  single  known  &ce.  I  wan- 
der on  and  on,  from  St.  Clement's 
to  St  Mary-le-Strand ;  on  to  the  fish 
shop,  where  hangs  the  portrait  of  a 
popular  dramatist,  enshrined  in  a 
frame  of  lobsters,  and  crowned  with 
endive— the  popular  dramatist  appa- 
rently turning  up  his  nose  at  a  rather 
&t  1^  of  mutton;  on  to  the  um- 
brella-shop, where  the  proprietor 
pops  out  upon  you  suddenly,  and 
fiuggests  comparison  between  him- 
-self  and  the  head  of  Punch,  which 
adorns  one  of  his  sticks;  on  to  that 
seductive  comer  where  you  are  in- 
vited to  partake  of  a  sandwich  and  a 
bumper  of  'burgundy'  for  four- 
pence,  and  where  you  invariably  say, 
'  No,  thank  you,  I'd  rather  not ;'  on 
to  the  lamps  which  mock  you  with 
the  idea  of  a  dairy  ever, having  ex- 
isted in  the  Strand ;  on  to  that  great 
gap  in  the  pavement,  with  a  £unily 
tea-shop  straight  ahead,  where  you 
invariably  feel  that  you  have  reached 


the  western  limit  of  the  Strand  pro- 
per—on thus  fiur,  and  I  have  not 
seen  a  friendly  spectre  to  speak  to. 
I  have  not  been  spoken  to,  save,  in- 
deed, by  the  human  spider  near 
Exeter  Hall,  who  has  twice  invited 
me  to  walk  in  and  have  my  photo- 
graph taken.  Why  does  he  not  ask 
me  to  walk  in  and  have  my  head 
shaved  or  my  throat  cut?  What  is 
the  matter  with  the  Strand  to-day? 
Usually  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  I 
cannot  walk  the  length  of  three 
shops  without  meeting  some  one  to 
stop  and  have  a  few  minutes'  gossip 
with — to-day  I  meet  no  one.  I  look 
in  at  the  clubs—yes ;  there  are  clubs 
in  the  Strand,  magnificent,  palatial 
places,  with  marble  pUlars  and  gilt 
cornices,  where  the  members  never 
drink  anything  but  champagne,  and 
make  a  rule  of  blackballing  all  dukes, 
marquises,  and  bishops — and  I  find 
the  gorgeous  saloons  deserted — de- 
serted by  all  save  the  Bore.  There 
he  sits  solus,  patiently  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  be  dlsquisitive  on 
the  American  war,  or  the  revolution 
in  Greece,  or  the  rate  of  discount,  or 
anything  else,  confound  him.  No, 
no,  I  am  not  going  to  be  caught  by 
his  x>oor  chaff,  miserable  as  I  am.  I 
withdraw  my  head  from  the  door 
like  a  flash  of  lightning,  for  fear  that 
he  should  see  me,  and  pounce  upon 
me,  and  make  my  life  a  torment  unto 
me  for  the  rest  of  that  dreary  day. 
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I  po  bax^k  to  the  desert^^d  Strand, 
and  feel  a  strong  impulse  to  prt 
upon  a  ix)st,  and  in  a  louci  voict*  (hi- 
mand  to  know  where  everyhody  hjis 
gone  to.  Suddenly,  a.s  it"  divininc: 
my  j)erplexity,  a  voice  shouts  in  my 
ear — 

'Exhibition!* 

'  Eh !— what ?— Exliibft:. m !  AVliut 
is  the  fellow  till kint:  aiKuit?  l>n(;s 
not  the  fog  tell  me  tliat  this  is  Xo- 
vemlx?r,  and ' 

*  Exhibition,  sir— last  dny.  sir.' 

Suddenly  I  remcmlH-r.  To  Ihj  sure. 
It  was  to  have  \xv\\  elo^fd  on  the 
1 8th  of  October ;  but,  entin-ly  out  of 
consideration  for  the  ])ublic,  \ho  final 
day  was  postponed  to  the  ist  of  No- 
veml)er.  Now  1  S(!e  why  the  Strand 
is  deserted.  My  question  is  answer- 
ed. Everybody  has  gone  to  the  Ex- 
hibition. I  shall  go  there  too,  and 
see  the  last  of  it.  I  shall  spf^nd  a 
pleasant  afternoon,  after  all.  1  shall 
meet  lots  of  fellows  I  know ;  I  shall 
dine  once  more  pleasantly  with  Mr. 
Morrish ;  I  shall  hear  the  closing 
musical  ceremony;  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  be  the  last  man  in  the  build- 
ing, that  I  may  Ixmst  of  it  after- 
wards, and  then  perhaj)s  I  shall  l)e 
able  to  reimburse  myself  for  all  the 
attendant  outlay,  by  making  an  ar- 
tide  of  my  experience,  and  sending  it 
to '  London  Society.' 

What  a  relief  it  is  on  a  dull  day 
like  this,  when  you  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  nobody  to  speak  to,  suddenly 
to  find  an  object — something  to  in- 
terest you,  and  direct  your  thoughts 
into  a  new  channel !  A  minute  or 
two  ago  I  was  the  most  wretched 
being  in  the  Strand — which  is  saying 
something,  I  expect ;  but  now  1  am 
sitting  on  the  knife-board  of  a  three- 
horse  'bus,  as  gay,  as  cheerful,  and 
88  expectant  as  a  schoolboy  going 
home  for  the  holidays.  It  is  so 
pleasant  to  get  out  of  one's  beaten 
track,  and  tread  new  paths.  Al- 
though I  am  in  the  Strand  every 
day  of  my  life,  it  suddenly  strikes 
me,  as  I  pass  Hungerford  Market, 
that  I  have  not  been  so  far  west  for 
six  months.  Hungerford  Market  has 
been  laid  in  ruins  since  I  was  here 
last  On  the  occasion  of  my  very 
latest  visit  to  the  spot,  Mr.  Gatti  was 
Btill  dispensing  his  penny  ices  in  that 
giBUd  hall  of  his.    ^ow  that  grand 


hall  is  a  heap  of  niiiis,  and,  as  I  pass 
the  end  of  the  strctt,  I  fancy  I  can 
SH^  ^Ir.  Gatti,  Marius-like,  sitting 
amonc:  the  broken  bricks,  we^'ping 
for  his  Carthage,  C;nts  are  taking 
tiie  bricks  away.  A\'hat  an  opjKjr- 
tuuity  for  a  burlesque  writer  to  make 
a  ynin  I  How  exhilarating  to  gaze 
once  more  upon  the  graceful  fuim- 
tains  of  Trafalgar  Scjuare  I  How  de- 
lightful to  see  King  George  still  con- 
tJMuing  to  enjoy  his  ride  u])  Charing 
Cross  on  that  high '  metalled '  stee<l  of 
his !  And  now  the  Haymarket,  with 
its  Pnhu'es  of  the  Seven  Senses,  all 
looking  so  dull,  and  dingy,  and 
shabby  in  the  davlight.  How  inno- 
cent  it  looks,  now  that  Vathek  has 
gone  homo  to  bed,  and  the  reek  of 
liis  debaucherie^s  has  cU^aral  ofif,  and 
ascended  to  liigh  heaven!  Lord 
Dundreary's  palace  on  the  right 
Rjidly  wajllts  a  new  coat  of  paint 
Perhaps  our  friend  Mr.  Asa  Trench- 
ard  never  has  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing it  except  at  night,  when  the  gas 
is  alight,  and  the  *  loudest  roars,'  tVc, 
are  going  on.  If  he  will  oblige  by 
looking  at  it  in  the  day  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  I '  guess '  he 
will  ft>el  ashfiuned  of  it.  Somebody 
has  noticed  that  molluscous  and 
crustaceous  edibles  have  a  strangely 
intimate  association  with  'vicious 
pleasures.  This  observation  must 
have  been  made  in  the  Haymarket. 
Every  second  shop  is  an  emix»rium 
for  the  sale  of  lobsters  and  oysters ! 
Why  do  not  some  of  these  shops  ad- 
vertise the  *  severest  headaches,'  as 
tlie  shop  below  famishes  the '  loudest 
roars  ?* 

Through  the  Circus  and  down 
Piccadilly,  until  we  come  to  that 
squat,  three-story,  stone-faced  house, 
timidly  retiring  behind  gates  from 
the  street,  as  if  afraid  of  its  noise 
and  bustle.  The  omnibus  rider 
always  looks  about  him  here,  in 
the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of 
that  sturdy-looking  veteran  with 
the  whiskers  like  a  lion's  mane, 
who  is  often  to  be  seen  emerging 
from  the  gate  on  the  back  of  a 
brown  cob.  The  drawing-room 
blinds  are  down,  the  shutters  are 
closed  in  that  httle  room  where  the 
veteran  does  all  his  writing  at  a 
stand-up  drak,  the  outer  gate  is 
shutj  and  the  driver,  divining  yovr 
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tbonghts,  jerin  Us  liead  towards 
the  right,  and  aajs — 'Me's  out  of 
town.' 

Yes ;  he  IS  at  Broadlands  to-daj, 
giTing  Baron  Thierry  a  kssoQ  on 
political  economy  over  a  bottle  oi 
old  port  Notwithstanding  the 
gout,  the  Teteran  cannot  take  kindly 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  claret  Yes; 
that  big  new  house  is  Baion  Botha- 
child's,  and  that  perky  little  one  by 
the  side  of  it  is  Mr.  Antrobns's,  and 
while  tiie  driver  (over  his  shoulder) 
is  telling  me  how  the  Baron  wanted 
to  buy  the  perky  little  hoose  to 
include  in  his  own,  and  how  Mr. 
Antrobns  wouldn't  let  him  have  it, 
and  said  he'd  see  the  Baron  blowed 
fiist,  we  get  oyer  the  groimd  rapidly, 
leave  the  house  that  Hudson  bnilt 
to  the  light,  rattle  away  through 
trucks  and  stalls  of  the  Brompton 
Boad,  and  here  we  are  at  the  house 
that  Eelk  and  Lucas  built 

Why,  it  is  half-past  three,  I  de- 
clare ;  and  the  dosmg  ceremony  is 
to  take  place  at  four,  eid  eveiybody 
is  to  be  cleared  out  by  five.  I  ru^ 
to  the  great  door,  throw  down  my 
half-crown — ^which  the  man  rings 
on  the  top  of  the  turnstile  distrtist- 
fully — and  find  myself,  before  I 
know  it,  standing  under  tiie  Eastern 
Dome.  Every  part  of  the  building 
seems  densely  packed  with  visitors, 
and  the  great  throng  in  the  nave 
streaming  away  to  a  point  where 
it  grows  dim  and  spectral  in  the 
fog,  presents  something  like  a  reali- 
zation of  Martin's  picture  of  '  Bel- 
shazzar's  Feast,'  in  the  gallery 
yonder.  I  push  about  among  the 
stagnant  crowd  at  IViinton's  foun- 
tain, and  soon  perceive  that  no  one 
is  troubling  himself  to  go  round 
and  take  a  last  view  of  the  various 
sights.  They  have  seen  them  all 
long  ago,  and  they  are  only  waiting 
now  for  the  closing  ceremonial. 
What  it  is  to  be,  or  where  it  is  to 
take  place,  no  one  seems  precisely 
to  know;  but  it  is  to  happen  at 
four  o'clock,  and  their  patience 
must  soon  be  gratified,  for  it  is  now 
twenty  minutes  to  that  hour.  The 
crinolines  are  very  expansive  and 
inconvenient  here  under  the  eastern 
dome,  and  Piesse  and  Lubin's  odours 
are  positively  suffocating.  I  have 
twenty  minntffl   to   spare.     What 


shall  I  go  and  see  and  take  a  last 
farewell  look  at?  The  Tinted  Venus? 
No.  I  prefer  a  marble  statue  that 
has  not  had  a  cup  of  weak  chocolate 
thrown  over  it.  The  Ecdi-i-noor? 
I  mutter  this  aloud,  and  a  i)olice- 
man  at  my  elbow  says — 

'  Can't  get  within  a  mile  c^  it; 
ihe  women  have  been  swarming 
round  it  all  day  like  flies  round  a 
sugar  cask ;  pushin'  in  among  'em 
is  like  running  agen  a  railing;  an 
Armstrong  pounder  couldn't  do  it' 

I  have  it  Ishall  scamper  through 
the  picture  galleries  once  more,  and 
have  another  look  at  the '  Blue  Boy' 
and  the '  Sick  Child.'  I  don't  know 
whether  I  am  a  good  judge  of  pic- 
tures or  not ;  but  of  all  the  pictores 
in  the  Exhibition,  my  two  prime 
&vourite8  are  the  '  Blue  Boy^  and 
ibe  '  Sick  Child.'  I  don't  care  about 
the  blue  jacket  or  the  blue  '  breeks,' 
though  tiiey  are  doubtiess  a  great 
triumph  over  the  stubbornness  of 
ultramarine,  but  the  boy's  fsLoe  ia 
just  ihe  loveliest  thing  I  ever  saw 
upon  canvas.  Again,  I  don't  care 
twopence  about  those  two  grim 
French  nurses  in  those  imx)0B8ible 
great  flapping  caps,  but  that  little, 
weak  child  'wearing  away'  before 
your  eyes  on  the  blanket,  is  surely 
such  pitiful  tenderness  as  artist's 
pencil  never  expressed  before.  I 
shall  never  see  those  pictures  again, 
but  no  length  of  time  can  eyer  rub 
them  out  from  my  memory.  Ye 
who  possess  them  may  shut  them 
up  in  your  galleries,  but  I  shall  see 
them  stilL  I  have  their  living 
photographs  in  my  mind's  eye.  I 
care  not  to  see  more,  and  I  scamper 
away  through  France,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Bussia,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  and  by  a  lucky  chance 
airive  in  the  western  dome  just  as 
the  closing  ceremony  is  commencing. 
I  hurry  down  stairs  and  join  the 
crowd  under  the  dome.  A  Prussian 
organ  is  grunting  out  the  symphony 
to  '  God  Save  the  Queen.'  A  miscel- 
laneous crowd  of  ladies  in  cloaks 
and  heavy  shawls  have  collected 
in  a  huddled  mass  in  front  of  the 
gallery.  Is  this  the  ceremony? 
Surely  no.  Surely  the  dazzling 
ceremonial  of  the  ist  of  May  has 
not  dwindled  down  to  this.  The 
symphony  is  granted  out,  and  a 
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lady  singer  begins  the  first  Terse. 
Hats  are  removed  slowly  and  doubt- 
fully.   '  Oh,  this  can't  be  the  cere- 
mony.   It  must  be  some  people  in 
the  geJlery  having  a  "  lark  '^  with  us/ 
No:  the  lady  proceeds  slowly  and 
deliberately,  and  there  is  somebody 
conducting  —  conducting    with    a 
parasol,  I  think.     It  is  the  cere- 
mony.   Oh  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion!    From  all   parts  of  the 
building  the  x)60ple  are  now  strug- 
gling towards  the  Western  Dome. 
They  come  in  three  broad,  resistless 
streams,  from  the  naye,  from  the 
machinery   annexe,  and  from   the 
department  of  the  Zollverein.    The 
platform  under  the  dome  becomes 
«  sort  of  Bedan.     It  will  accom- 
modate perhaps  a  thousand  people, 
but  it  is  determined  that  it  shall 
accommodate  ten  thousand.    I  can 
hear  the  crinolines  snapping  around 
me,  and  I  feel  the  sharp  point  of 
B  fractured   hoop  slowly  and  de- 
liberately penetmting  my  leg.    It 
is  useless  to  halloa,  for  the  people 
only  think  you  are  joining  m  the 
chorus.      Everybody  is  joining  in 
the  chorus  now,  and  I  am  thankful 
that  the  anthem  is  coming  to  an 
end.    t  shall  escape  from  the  thrall 
of  this  hoop  in   another  minute. 
Vain   thought!      Thousands   have 
come  up  at  the  last  moment— evi- 
dently from  the  dining-rooms — ^and 
they  insist  upon  an  '  encore.'    The 
demand  is  supported  by  cheers  and 
clapping  of  hands,  and  the  organ, 
as  if  anxious  to  make  the  most  of 
its  last  appearance,  grunts  out  the 
symphony  again.     Once  more  we 
have  the  national  anthem  with  the 
intermittent  chorus,  and  I  submit 
myself  for  another  ten  minutes  to 
unseen  surgery.    I  think  the  lady 
will  have  succeeded  in  taking  my 
leg  quite  off  before  they  have  done 
this  time.     But  it  appears  as  if 
they  are  never  to  have  done.    There 
is  a  cry  now  for  'Partant  pour  la 
Syrie.'    The  organ   is  ever  ready 
to  oblige;  so  are  the  singers;  and 
we  are   treated    to    the    national 
anthem  of  France.    Now  for  '  Eule 
Britannia:'    the    organ    is    most 
happy.    Now  for '  Auld  Lang  Syne :' 
the  organ  could  not  think  of  dis- 
obliging us.     '"Yankee  Doodle!"' 
died  one  solitary  voice :  the  orgem 


gave  a  preliminary  grunt  as  if  going 
to  begm,  but  was   checked  by  a 
general    laugh.      'No,   no,'    cried 
another   voice  — ' "  We   won't    go 
Home  tQl  Morning."  '     '  Bravo — 
hear,  hear.'     This,  indeed,  seemed 
to  be  the  motto  and  resolve  of  the 
assembly.    It  was  gradually  getting 
dark,  but  nobody  seemed  inclmed  to 
move.    The  crowd  under  the  dome 
was  as  dense  as  ever,  and  there  they 
stood  waiting  for  more  music,  or 
more  something.    An  individual — ^a 
Boyal  Commissioner  I  was  told — 
got  into  a  pulpit  and  shook  a  flag  at 
us  in  the  manner  of  an  old  woman 
driving  chickens  out  of  her  garden 
by  flapping  her  apron  at  them  and 
saying,  'hush — ah.'     He  might  as 
well  have  shaken  his  flag  at  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  No;  the  exhibitors, 
no   less  than   the   public,  seemed 
resolved  to  make  a  mght  of  it    The 
music  no  sooner  ceased  under  the 
Eastern  Dome  than  every  individual 
organ,  piano,  and  humonium  in  the 
bmlding  took   it  up   and   played 
away,  at  the  full  power  of  wind  and 
keys,   each   on   its   own  3  separate 
'hook.'      All   kinds   of ^ airs   and 
anthems  were  going  on  at  the  same 
moment     'God  save  the  Queen' 
here ;  ' Partant  pour  la  Syiie'  there ; 
'  Eule  Britannia'  over  yonder ;  '  The 
Bed,  White,  and  Blue'  overhead: 
wl^,  we  were  as  well  off  for  music 
as  the  old  woman  who  made  the 
famous    equestrian    expedition   to 
Banbury.    The  Boyal  Comnussioner 
was  evidentiy  getting   angry.     It 
was   getting   very  dark,  and   the 
I)eople  at  tiie  stalls  were  lighting 
the  gas,  and   still  the   throng  of 
visitors  would  not  go.    At  length 
the  Boyal  Commissioner  hit  upon  a 
grand  device.    He  went  and  set  all 
the  bells  a-ringing.    Now,  there  are 
hundreds  of  bells  in  the  building, 
some  of  them  nearly  as  big  as  '  Great 
Tom.'   At  it  they  went— clash,  bang, 
ding  dong,  ting,  ting,  clash,  bang, 
in  such  a  Babylonian  jangle  of  dis- 
cord as  never  was  heco^l.    Meeting 
with  some  of  my  lost   friends,  I 
seized  this  opportunity  to  retire  to 
the  refreshment  department  as  &r 
out  of  hearing  of  the  bells  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  WiUde  Collins  has  commented 
lately  with  great  force  of  observation 
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npon  the  ghastly  aspect  of  the  le- 
mams  of  a  feast  What  a  hnge« 
hideous  realization  of  his  picture 
was  here!  The  floor  was  fiurly 
sawdusted  with  crumhled  bread, 
watered  here  and  there  with  spilt 
beer.  Hun-bones  and  pieces  of 
cold  beef  lay  about  in  unsightly 
heaps  like  the  scattered  remnants  of 
a  hecatomb.  Bones  of  fowls^  shreds 
of  salads,  and  the  stump-ends  of 
tongues  were  httered  aoout  the 
tables  amid  heaps  of  greasy  plates, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  shot  on 
to  the  splashed  and  stained  table- 
cloths like  rubbish  fiom  a  cart 
The  atmosphere  of  the  place  was 
heayy  and  pungent  with  the  stale 
odours  of  roast  and  boiled — roast, 
very  much  overdone,  predominating. 
The  bottles  on  the  counters  have 
been  drained  to  the  last  half  glass : 
four  of  them  have  to  be  emptied  to 
make  up  two  small  glasses  of 
brandy.  An  attempt  to  call  up 
AUsopp  from  the  vasty  deep  is  a 
complete  &ilure.  The  only  response 
to  a  pxdl  at  the  ivory  handle  is  a 
gnrglmg  noise  in  the  pipe.  Allsopp 
has  run  out  The  n^phs  behind 
the  counters  wear  a  tired  and  lan- 
guid look.  They  sifrcely  care  to 
take  your  money  now,  and  when 
they  do  take  it  tiiey  forget  to  give 
you  the  change.  They  are  more 
occupied  with  the  officials  and  stall- 
keepers  coming  round  to  bid  them 
good-bye  than  with  you,  a  stranger, 
coming  in  to  bother  for  brandy  and 
pale  ale  on  such  a  melancholy  occa- 
sion. 'Good-bye, Jane;'  'Good-bye, 
Susan,'  say  the  stall-keepers,  passing 
down  the  line  and  offering  their 
hands  for  a  final,  friendly  shake. 
'  See  you  again  tins  time  ten  years 
I  dare  say;'  and  'Fare  thee  well, 
my  own  Mary  Anne ;'  and  '  Give  us 
a  lock  of  your  hair,  my  dear,  to 
wear  next  my  heart  till  the  next 
Exhibition  of  1872.  Don't  go  and 
get  married,  now,  and  have  a  large 
mnuly,  or  I  shan't  speak  to  you.' 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  chaff  and 
banter  about  these  leave-takings, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  hearts  of 
these  Exhibition  officials  are  'sad 
within,'  as  the  song  says ;  they  are 
sorry  that  it  is  all  over:  they  will 
have  to  look  out  for  new  situations 


to-morrow,  and  it  may  be  weeks, 
months  before  they  will  get  so  well 
suited. 

The  bells  are  still  jangling;  they 
have  been  at  it  now  for  a  full  half- 
hour  by  Bennett's  clock,  but  some 
two  or  three  thousand  people  are 
still  lingering  under  the  eastern 
dome  and  in  the  nave.  It  is  quite 
dark  now,  and  through  the  glass  of 
the  great  dome  we  can  see  the  stars 
loolong  down  upon  us.  Under 
those  circumstances  what  a  shame 
of  us  not  to  clear  out  and  go  1  This 
is  clearly  the  opinion  of  Mr.  In- 

rctor  Durkin,  who  is  pushing 
ut  among  us  and  trying  the  "pet" 
suaaive  force  of  '  Now  then,  gentle- 
men, gentiemen;  past  five  o'clock, 
gentlemen.'  But  each  of  the  two 
thousand  gentiemen  and  ladies  who 
are  lingering  under  the  dome  and  in 
the  nave  is  possessed  by  the  insane 
desire  to  be  the  last  person  in  the 
building,  and  consequently  no  one 
will  budge.  The  crowd  has  been  a 
moody  and  silent  one  hitherto,  but 
now  the  monotony  of  the  proceed- 
ings is  pleasantly  varied  by  an  ex- 
cellent imitation  of  a  cock  proceed- 
ing from  a  spot  near  the  lountun. 
The  crowd  begins  to  cheer  up:  the 
cock-crower  is  rewarded  with  a 
round  of  applause,  which  encourages 
some  one  else  to  mew  like  a  cat, 
some  one  else  to  bark  like  a  dog, 
and  still  some  one  else  to  bray  like 
a  donkey  (very  natural).  Mr.  In- 
spector Durkin  is  still  very  good- 
humoured;  but  when  it  is  proposed 
to  give  three  cheers  for  Garibaldi, 
and  aLso  three  cheers  for  the  Pope, 
his  brow  becomes  clouded,  and  no 
is  evidentiy  getting  uneagy  in  his 
mind.  Mr.  Inspector  thinks  he  can 
cope  with  us  now,  for  our  force  has 
sensibly  diminished  during  the  last 
ten  minutes.  He  beckons  to  his 
men,  and  they  come  at  his  command 
along  the  nave  and  up  the  steps  to 
the  platform.  They  drive  us  slowly 
before  them,  step  by  step,  inch  by 
inch,  to  the  doors.  I  conlzive  to  be 
one  of  the  last,  and  I  turn  azHl  take 
a  final  look.  The  next  moment  the 
doors  close  upon  us  with  a  bang.  I 
have  seen  the  last  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1862. 
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TO  LAUEA  PLAYING. 

WIIEX  o'er  tlie  chords  thy  fuigers  steal, 
A  K(>ul-k*ss  stjitiie  now  I  feci, 
And  now  a  soiil  pt't  free! 
Thou  riilc^t  ovrr  Vii'e  and  death, 
l^ljghty  as  o^c^  sonls  the  breath 
Of  some  great  sorcerj'. 

Tlicii  ihv  vas^il  airs  that  woo  thoe, 
Husli  tlioir  low  breath  hearkenmg  to  thee : 
In  dohght  and  in  devotion, 
Pausing  from  her  wliii-ling  motion; 
Nature,  in  enchanted  calm, 
Silently  drinks  the  floating  balm. 
Sorceress,  her  heart  with  thy  tone 
Chaining — ^as  thine  eyes  my  own ! 

O'er  the  transi)ort  tinnult-driven. 

Doth  the  music  gliding  swim ; 
From  the  sti'ings,  as  from  their  heaven, 

Burst  tlie  new-bom  seraphim. 
As  when  from  Chaos'  giant  arms  set  free, 
'IVIid  the  Creation-storm,  exultingly 
Sprang  sparkling  forth  the  orbs  of  light — 
So  streams  the  rich  tone  in  melodious  might 

Soft-gliding  now,  as  when  o'er  pebbles  glandng. 

The  silver  wave  goes  dancing; 

Now  with  majestic  swell,  and  strong. 

As  thunder  peals  in  organ  tones  along ; 

And  now  with  stormy  gush, 

As  down  the  rock,  in  foam,  the  whirling  torrents  rush ; 

To  a  whisper  now 
Melts  it  amorously. 

Like  the  breeze  through  the  bough 
Of  the  aspen  tree ; 
Heavily  now,  and  with  a  mofomfol  breath. 
Like  midnight's  wind  along  those  wastes  of  death. 
Where  Awe  the  wail  of  ghosts  lamenting  hears, 
And  slow  Goqytus  trails  the  stream  whose  waves  are  tears. 

Speak,  maiden,  speak ! — Oh,  art  thou  one  of  those 
Spirits  more  lofty  than  our  region  knows  ? 
Should  we  in  thine  the  mother-langoage  seek. 
Souls  in  Elysium  speak  ? 

ScHiLLEB  (tranMed  by  Sir  JS,  Bulwer^Z^ftion), 
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Everywhere  through   the   lumi- 
nous gloom  that  enwraps  Loudon, 
the  goo<l  Spirit  that  at  this  season 
comes  to  bring  peaoe  and  gootlwill, 
and  warm  the  hard  heart,  and  make 
the  warm  heart  still  warmer,  looks 
down  and  blesses  all  who  msh  lor 
that  blessing;   who  pray  for  it,  or 
who  are  worthy  to  receive  it.    Tlio 
mayor  in  his  Mansion  House,  and 
the  beggar  in  his  lair,  lx)th  rejoice 
that  Christmas  is  come  again.    The 
very  old  sextoness,  in  rusty  crape, 
ugly  as  a  ghoul  and  lean  as  a  skele- 
ton, has  a  cheeiy  manner  about  her 
as  she  arranges  the  holly  branches 
in  the  chilly  and  lonely  old  church 
of  Cripplegate  Within,  smiling  and 
crooning,  as  she  places  the  shining 
green  leaves  with  the  little  sealing- 
wax  berries,  in  a  rejoicing  way  over 
the  dusty  marble  monument  of  the 
worthy   Alderman,  who,  with   his 
wife  and  sixteen  children,  rest  under 
that  enormous  marble  wine-cooler, 
over  which    the    dusty  cherubims 
shed  dirty  tears.     Even  the  veiy 
charity  boys,  in  the  fringed  blue 
muffin  caps  and  the  pewter  badges 
on  their  left  breasts,  dream  of  im- 
pending pudding,  and  smile  in  their 
prophetic  slumbers.     In  countless 
offices,  too,  ix>rtly  tradesmen  chuckle 
as  they  make  out  the  annual  bill  that 
is  due  on  Monday,  and  is  to  render 
that  fast  young  guardsman,  Bothends, 
uncomfortable,  and  make  him  for 
some  time  dread  all  persons  with 
Jewish  noses.    The  very  flabbiest 
and  most  subservient  pauper  in  the 
pepper-and-salt  livery   of  Moryle- 
bone  workhouse  sits  musing  over 
the  stove  on  Christmas  Eve,  con- 
jecturing in  a  subdued  voice  as  to 
whether  the  beef  to-morrow  will 
bo   soft,   or   stringy,   and    betting 
pinches  of  snuff  hopefully  on  the 
former  contingency. 

It  matters  little  what  the  weather 
is  like — it  may  be  a  green  Chiist- 
mas,  or  it  may  be  a  black  iron- 
bound  one — ^glazing  the  very  coals 
in  the  ceUar,  and  hanging  in  icy 
spikes  from  the  water  cistern,  com- 
pelling Mr.  Briggs  to  bandage  it 
with  haybands ;  or  .it  may  be  that 
the  whole  earth  from  Labrador 
to  Lambeth  is  lapped  in  a  white 
shroud  of  snow,  and  that  there  is  a 
muffled  and  ahnost  aolemn  stillness 


in  the  streets,  and  that  the  wheels 
are  clott(Hl  and  diuub,  and  that  there 
is  snowball- thro  wing  in  the  stiuares, 
and  that  there  is  a  hush  everywhere 
in  the  great  city  that  has  something 
religioufi  and  awful  in  it,  as  if  the 
giant  city  was  near  its  hour  of  dis- 
solution, and  the  whole  world  was 
treading  soft  and  passing  through 
the  death  -  chamlxi*  with  hushe*! 
voice,  nay,  almost  with  bated  breath. 
Snow  or  min,  cold  or  tepid,  the 
reign  of  Cliristmas  commences  al- 
ways at  the  same  time,  and  a  peace 
that  comes  from  heaven,  warms  our 
heart  and  brightens  our  eyes. 

The  old  Norsemen,  whose  black 
sails,  centuries  ago,  struck  terror 
to  the  hearts  of  our  Yorkshire  vil- 
lagers, celebrated  their  pagan  fes- 
tivals at  Christmas  time,  amid 
burnt  homesteads,  plundered  abbeys, 
and  the  bodies  of  murdered  monks. 
Their  warriors,  sheathed  in  mail,  and 
maddened  witli  mead  or  hydromel, 
danced  round  their  huge  fires,  or 
pelted  each  other,  as  tradition  tells 
us,  in  ferocious  mirth  with  tho 
bones  of  oxen.  Even  the  Eoman 
slaves  had  their  feasts  in  memory 
of  the  reign  of  Saturn  and  the 
bygone  golden  age,  when  we  all  ate 
acorns,  and  kings  paid  their  sub- 
jects for  the  pleasure  of  being 
allowed  to  rule  over  them.  The 
Saxons,  too,  had  their  great  church 
festivals,  when,  amid  gleaming 
tapers,  silver  thuribles  were  swung 
and  bells  tinkled,  and  prelates  pro- 
cessionized  in  garments  glistening 
with  gold. 

All  through  the  middle  ages, 
Christmas  in  London  was  a  great 
festival — from  the  time  that  St. 
John's  Wood  was  a  real  forest,  with 
wolves  in  it,  to  the  time  that  Knights- 
bridge  was  infested  with  highway- 
men, and  Marylebone  was  pure 
country.  It  was  at  Christmas  that 
our  Plantagenets  broke  lances  in 
Smithfield,  gave  banquets  at  the 
Tower,  danced  at  Barnard's  Castle, 
rode  in  state  over  London  Bridge,  or 
went  to  high  mass  at  Westminster. 
It  was  then  that  there  were  public 
games  in  Moorfields,  and  eating  and 
drinking  and  good  fellowship  on  the 
most  stupendous  scale :  and  the  poor 
were  not  forgotten ;  for  the  men  who 
clothed  in  steel  had  warm  hearts^  and 
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the  old  OQiiTentB—fotiniaiiis  of  lazi- 
ness as  they  were— were  also  peren- 
nial foantains  of  charity. 

So  by  Pagan  or  Christian^  fot 
long,  long  centimes,  has  Christmas 
time  be^  a  time  of  rejoicing  in 
merry  England,  from  the  days  that 
we  lived  in  Stonehenge  —  that 
dranghtiest  bnilding  in  me  world, 
as  my  friend  Bntt  calls  ii— to  the 
present  hour,  when  we  live  in  brick 
packing-cases.  It  is  the  time  to 
open  heart  and  house,  and  shake 
hands  with  alienated  sons  and 
friends,  whom  small  envies  and 
miserable  i)etty  hatreds  or  pre- 
judices have  estranged ;  it  is  a  time 
to  feel  home  dearer,  and  to  make  good 
resolves  for  the  next  year;  it  is 
a  time  to  see  where  to  put  into 
port  and  careen;  to  look  to  your 
upper  tackle ;  to  examine  your  sails ; 
to  re-victual ;  to  remove  tiie  carking 
barnacles  that  fret  into  life  and  im- 
pede one's  tranquil  progress  to 
eternity.  It  is  good  for  us  all  to 
have  these  ideal  moments  of  re- 
solve, even  though  they  may  never 
bear  fruit  Such  days  are  indeed 
holy  days,  for  they  give  us  time  to 
repent  of  past  folHes;  moreover, 
what  is  better,  to  redeem  them. 
We  may  forget  sometimes  the 
higher  motives  of  the  festival,  that 
brought  'peace  to  all  mankind;' 
that  established  among  us  ages  ago, 
in  that  little  rocky  town  among  tiie 
olive  gardens,  the  highest  ideal  that 
man  can  attain  to;  but  the  simple 
lessons  of  the  time — the  joy  and 
goodwill — there  is  none  too  ignorant 
to  profit  by.  Oh,  what  a  Christmas 
it  would  be,  if  every  man  in  London 
determined  to  forgive  one  enemy, 
or  make  one  i)6r8on  happy  besides 
himself  on  that  day  I  Easy — ^almost 
a  smile  would  do  it ;  easy  forgive- 
ness—a hand  stretched  out — and  yet 
before  nightfiedl  it  would  be  as  if  the 
'Truce  of  God'  had  been  proclaimed 
throughout  the  city;  and  in  that 
one  smile,  and  that  one  shake  of 
the  hand,  several  millions  of  people 
would  have  done  more  to  spread 
practical  Christianity  than  has  been 
done  in  one  day  in  England  since 
the  martyrs  rose  to  heaven  from 
the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  that  day 
of  accomplished  good  would  be  for 
ever  known  as  a  day  in  which  a 


great  nation  had  done  a  deed  more 
wonderful  than  the  bloodiest  vic- 
tory it  ever  won. 

We  who  work  when  we  choose, 
we  with  the  silver  spoons  in  our 
mouths,  we  who  but  move  from 
one  sort  of  pleasure  to  another, 
calling  one  work  and  the  other 
rest— the  one  the  season,  and  tiie 
other  not  the  season — cannot  under- 
stand the  hearty  animal  joy  with 
which  the  poor  greet  Christmas — 
rest,  paradise,  when  the  tired  body 
is  almost  a  whole  year  without  it,  for 
a  heariy  and  unstinted  dinner  is 
more  than  a  mere  pleasant  episode 
to  hearty  youths  and  children  who 
live  six  days  of  the  week  on  bread 
alone. 

There  are  a  certain  set  who  pro- 
fess to  hold  in  great  scorn  tnese 
kindly  views  of  what  Christmas  is 
to  the  minority,  and  ought  to  be  to 
all;  who,  cold,  selfish,  and  super- 
refined,  deride  the  innocent  joy  of 
the  poor,  whom  th^y  dare  to  despise, 
and  whom  they  are  wicked  enough 
to  sneer  at 

'Christmas,  ugh!  day  to  be 
marked  with  black  chalk — ^brings 
nothing  but  bills — ^we  are  tired  of 
this  talk  about  fiat  turkeys,  country 
dances,  holly,  red  fao&B — no  one 
dances  now— jolly  thing  a  fiunily 
party.  Christmas  is  exploded!  hate 
Christmas — we  have  bad  enough 
of  itr— it  is  all  very  well  in  panto- 
mimes, and  nowhere  else.' 

These  poor  fish-blooded  creatures 
would  sneer  down  Christmas — the 
joy  of  all  our  hearts— the  happiest 
and  purest  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  olood  in  all  generous,  warm 
hearts  turns  to  very  wine,  and  when 
even  our  great  care-worn  dty  seems 
to  leap  for  joy.  0  these  Liliputian 
cynics  are  like  so  many  lizards  round 
a  five-hundred-year-old  oak — they 
can  neither  beoid  it  nor  destroy 
it! 

There  is  a  certain  great  Dutch 
painter  in  words  who  has  excelled 
himself  in  describing  the  glory  and 
luxury  of  a  London  Christmas. 
Every  shop  window  is  a  tableau,  a 
gratis  exhibition,  to  feast  the  eye  and 
delight  the  imagination  of  the  young 
street  Tantalxn,  and  the  poor  Pan- 
dora who  has  let  hope  for  ever  fly ; 
to  make  the  rude  city  Sisyphus  with 
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his  burden  gape  and  stare.  He 
sketches  all  the  wonders  with  the 
child-like  delight,  and  the  healthy 
fire  of  tme  all-sympathizing  genius 
—the  i!iot-bellied  baskets  of  chest- 
nuts, lolling  at  the  doors ;  the  mddy, 
brown-faced  Spanish  onions  shining 
like  friars;  the  blooming  pyramids 
of  apples ;  the  mossy  and  brown  fil- 
berts, reminding  one  of  woodland 
walks;  the  sqnab  and  swarthy  bi£9ns 
entreating  people  to  bny  and  eat — 
these  are  all  remembe^  in  his 
charming  fruit-piece,  which  sur- 
passes all  that  Van  Os,  or  Hnysmn, 
or  Lance,  oyer  painted — and  these  joys 
are  all  ponred  forth  from  the  horn 
of  Christmas.  Why,  lizard-hearted 
cynicling,  if  Christmaa  brings  only 
one  kind  feeling  to  a  few  hearts, — 
if  through  its  exhilarating  atmo- 
sphere we  only  see  such  common 
objects  and  ^fts  of  Gkxl  as  this 
genius  has  painted  for  us,  sweeter, 
brighter,  gayer, — ^then  has  Christmas 
not  been  unblest,  or  that  sweet 
holiday  of  the  English  race  been  use- 
less, profitless.  May  God  bless  this 
Christmas  as  he  has  blessed  other 
Christmas-tides;  and  may  we  all 
sing  with  one  voice  in  spite  of  aU 
the  cynical  Spirits,  and  louder  than 
evertoo^ 

*  God  bless  yon,  merry  gentlemen. 
Let  nothing  you  dismay  !' 

a«  the  hearty  people  in  Mr.  Dickens' 
delightful '  Christmas  Carol '  do,  be- 
lieving, as  we  do  most  truly,  with  him 
that  Christmas  is  the  time  when 
want  is  most  keenly  felt,  because 
abundance  doth  then  most  rejoice, 
and  that  then  charity  and  good-will 
should  go  forth  over  the  world  scatr 
tering  blessings  on  those  to  whom 
life  is  so  sad  and  wearisome. 

This  is  the  time  that  Kentish  rail- 
ways get  positively  choked  up  into 
stoppages  with  fiat  turkeys — enor- 
mous birds,  who  have  devoted  their 
short  lives  to  getting  as  fiit  as  pos- 
sible in  order,  by  their  death,  to 
fatten  and  prolong  the  life  of  many 
pleasant  members  of  the  human 
race ;  and  as  for  Comhill,  and  London 
Bridge,  and  Newgate  Street,  they 
arc  so  many  jostling  seas  of  Fickford 
vans,  full  of  barrels  of  oysters — deli- 
cious bivalves,  that  die  pleasantly 
and  graciously  as  we  are  in  the 


veiy  act  of  swallowing  them.  The 
poultry  men,  to  irritate  and  tempt 
men  to  make  presents  beyond  thrar 
means,  stand  in  the  very  doors  of 
their  shops,  aggravating  us  by  pow- 
dering the  pink  breasts  of  fowls,  by 
snipping  unfeelingly  the  featherless 
l^;s  of  geese,  and  by  running 
skewers  with  dexterous  cruelty 
through  the  bodies  of  little  juries 
of  larks.  Can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  an  eccentric  gentleman,  against 
whom  a  recent  writ  of  De  lunatico 
was  issued,  began  his  career  of  eo- 
oentricity  by  one  Christmas  eve  pur- 
chasing five  hundred  and  th&ty- 
four  turkeys  in  Newgate  Market, 
and  sending  them,  with  his  compli- 
ments, to  all  the  persons  whose 
names  began  with  Z.,  that  he  could 
find  enumerated  in  Kelly's  Post- 
Office  Directory.  That  man  had  a 
slightly  muddled  brain,  but  his 
heart  must  have  been  a  i  at  the 
angelic  Lloyd's. 

Now  do  the  shops  assume  a  spor- 
tive and  gay  character,  and  the  more 
pantomimically  lavish  the  display 
the  more  like  Christmas  tiie  proprie- 
tor seems  to  think  he  has  nmde  his 
shop.  The  Chinese  merchant,  with, 
the  gilt  tea-chest  newly  gilded  for 
the  occasion,  and  coloured  pla^ 
cards  with  neatly-figured  prices  rise, 
like  gardeners'  tallies,  from  pyra- 
mids of  oranges,  and  square  acres  of 
Tafilat  dates,  pink  and  white  plots 
of  sugar-plums,  and  gluey  bars  of 
'Bahat-lakoum.'  In  eating-houses, 
pale  calves'  heads  appear  with  golden 
lemons  in  their  mouths,  and  chains 
of  sausages  encircle  the  neck  of  the 
aldermanic  bird,  while  the  turtle,  in 
inner  chambers,  flat  upon  ius  back, 
and  white  as  a  watch-feoe,  lies  and 
ruminates  over  the  soft  warmth  and 
azure  brightness  of  those  native 
Indian  seas  of  his  that  shall  know 
him  no  more. 

The  sweetmeat  shops  too,  dear  to 
doctors  and  the  children  who  are 
heedless  of  their  doctrines,  glow  with 
many  colours.  Bonaparte's  ribs  re- 
mind us  of  Waterloo;  and  liqueur 
,  fruits  still  treasure  up  their  scented 
spirit,  to  make  others  ill,  as  they  of 
old  niiBide  us ;  the  waxen  oyster  and 
carrot  delight  the  easily  deceived 
young  botanist;  and  baneftd  tofiy, 
of  a  golden  brown,  still  reminds 
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US  of  the  oolonr  of  that  draught 
that  is  its  suie  follower  and  anti- 
dote. 

Now,  toOy  in  stationers'  shops 
cheap  almanacs,  that  tell  yon  all  you 
do  not  want  to  know,  and  dismiss  aU 
you  do  with  noble  perustency — 
compete  with  cartes  de  visite,  whose 
executors  haye  so  strange  a  way  of 
equalizing  fiunos  and  shuffling  to-* 
gether  ephemeral  reputations ;  Tom 
Sayers  and  Lord  John  BusseU,  Mr. 
Windham  and  Mr.  Spurgedn,  Leo- 
tard and  the  gorilla,  Mr.  Bellew  and 
Mr.  Houpell,  the  Benida  Boy  and  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Punshon. 

Now,  indeed,  everything  reminds 
us  that  in  all  places,  whether  in 
mine  or  hghthouse,  ship  at  sea  or 
lonely  foreign  station,  shrouded  with 
pahn  trees ;  in  the  NUe  boat  and  in 
the  gleaming  Bouleyaids;  wher- 
ever, indeed.  Englishmen  are,  there 
Christmas  is  shortly  to  be  honoured, 
and  brave  men's  knees  to  be  bent  in 
worship,  as  so  many  centuries  ago 
the  Magi  bent  their  knees  in  the 
cavern  stable  of  the  lowly  inn  at 
BethlehenL 

The  old  Pagans,  in  spite  of  all 
their  painters  and  sculptors,  had  not 
half  as  clear  a  vision  of  their  Joves 
and  Satums  as  we  have  of  old  Father 
Christmas,  with  his  snow-coloured 
robes  and  his  crown  of  red-berried 
hoUy. 

He  stands  out  (m  Christmas  Eve 
as  almost  a  visible  guest  at  thou- 
sands of  happy  &mily  parties,  where 
children  gambol  and  dance,  where 
all  hearts  beat  quicker  and  all  eyes 
sparkle  brighter ;  for  the  light  that 
gleams  up  m  them  comes  from  the 
soul's  content 

The  cabs  that  dart  about  the 
London  streets  on  Christmas  eves 
and  Christmas  nights  are  brimming 
with  happy  people,  happy  with  the 
happiness  of  the  season,  not  witih  the 
stiff,  smiling,  artificial  happiness  of 
the  genteel  comedy  of  a  London 
season.  Blessings  on  dear  Christmas, 
for  showering,  even  for  one  day, 
so  much  happiness  upon  us. 


PaetIL 

Chbistmas  in  the  Countby. 

Long  before  Christmas,  the  Frost 
King  rears  his  green  banner  of  holly 
aloft  in  the  hedges:  not  that  the 
hoUy  trees  have  not  been  there  all 
the  summer,  waiting  for  their  great 
monarch's  advent,  but  that  now  that 
all  the  leaves  are  plucked  off,  and  the 
green  earth  is  left  shivering  without  a 
feather  of  its  leafy  plumage,  and  only 
the  rusty-brown  beech  leaves  remain, 
the  green,  prickly  trees  show  more 
clearly,  and  stand  out  like  sturdy 
young  banner-bearers  in  their  prick- 
ly, shining  armour,  spotted  with 
blood-red  drops. 

And  to  them  comes  the  robin, 
whose  little  breast,  the  beautiful  old 
legend  of  the  moi^  assures  us,  was 
firat  stained  by  the  Saviour's  blood 
as  it  stiove  to  pull  out  the  nail  that 
fiEustened  the  hand  to  the  cross—he 
comes  to  sing  his  sweet  little  dolefiil 
Christmas  carol  of  peace  and  good- 
will to  man,  till  one  is  inclined  to 
&ncy  that  it  must  be  indeed  the  in- 
nocent but  transformed  soul  of  one  of 
the  '  Babes  in  the  Wood;'  and  now, 
too,  the  lonely  firs,  that  in  summer 
we  forget  or  despise,  cheer  us  with 
their  Undly  warmth,  and  shoot  forth 
their  twigs  like  so  many  green  crys- 
tals. 

And  now,  like  young  Dmids,  the 
woodmen's  children  go  out  and  tear 
down  huge  spoils  of  holly  branches, 
some  of  which  go  tossing  by  wag- 
gonfuls  to  garland  London,  and 
others  to  the  nome  church  of  Pipe- 
ton-cum-Tabor,  and  the  noble  old 
Tudor  manor-house  thereof. 

There  is  too,  I  have  noticed, 
about  this  time,  in  country  villages, 
a  remarkable  anxiety  perceptible 
among  maid-servants  for  that  cu-  * 
rious  little  parasite  of  the  oak  and 
apple  tree,  tne  white-berried  mistle- 
toe. Polite  bakers,  whose  compli- 
ments are  as  flowery  as  their  faces, 
which  look  like  roses  after  a  snow- 
storm, inquire  everywhere  for  the 
coveted  plant ;  and  as  for  the  blue- 
garbed  butcher,  he  drives  about 
among  the  fimners,  in  mad  competi- 
tion for  the  same  vegetable. 

The  counlry  bands  begm  to  strike 
the  chords  with  vigorous  hands ;  and 
at  night,  from  behind   the  laurel 
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bashes  that  glitter  in  the  moon- 
shine, we  hear  their  rough  mnsio,  in- 
terspersed with  pompons  directions, 
mndi  coughing,  self-applause,  and 
chattering;  yet  stiU  who  does  not 
delight  in  this  annual  serenade  when 
one  awakes  to  the  dismal  recitative 
of  '  The  Seven  Sorrows'  or  the  stir- 
ring, religious  cheerfulness  of— 

*  G«d  bleu  yoQ,  meny  gentlemeo. 
Let  DOtMng  yoa  dlsmaj.' 

For '  Uncle  Sam'  is  now  entirely  for- 
gotten ;  one's  '  poor  feet '  are  no 
longer  pitied ;  the  bovine  ophicleide 
and  the  querulous  life  no  longer 
ask  me  *  Where  I'm  going  on  Sun- 
day?' 

I  look  out  of  my  window,  and  just 
under  the  broad  white  moon,  that 
my  fir-trees  bar  with  black,  on  the 
snow-carpet  that  covers  my  lawn, 
and  under  the  frozen  tears  of  the 
icisles  on  the  thatch  above  my  dial, 
stimd  tilie  waits,  waiting  on  Provi- 
dence and  on  me,  and  '  making  night 
hideous.'  There  is  the  old  serpent 
sitting  down  on  a  camp-stool,  his 
homy  and  chapped  fing^  opemng 
the  huge  valves  of  keys;  there  is 
the  thin  flute-player,  with  his  head 
awry  and  his  mouth  attenuated  to 
the  embouchure  of  his  complaining 
pipe  of  boxwood ;  there  is  the  violin 
hugging  his  instrument  with  his 
chin,  and  drawing  out  rough  Christ- 
mas music,  to  tell  us  that—- 

*  In  Bethelem  a  child  vaa  born, 
Good  will  and  peace  to  elL' 

Bless  them — bless  the  waits— who, 
though  they  do  murder  sleep,  and 
time  too  (which  is  worse  than  beat- 
ing it,  as  the  great  Mr.  Eemble  once 
olmerved  to  an  angry  orchestra 
conductor)  —  bless  them,  because, 
^  through  fipost  and  cold,  and  spite  of 
'  much  temptation  in  that  island  of  the 
sirens, '  the  Ring  of  Bells,'  the  waits 
come  on  this  blessed  Christmas  Eve, 
to  chfflit  the  dirge  of  midnight 
after  their  rude  fiEu£ion  and  in  their 
simple  but  honest  way,  to  remind 
us  of  the  Magi  offerings— of  the  star 
that  led  them — of  the  holy  child  in 
the  rock  manger — and  of  the  great 
tidings  that  came  in  such  a  night  as 
this  to  the  shepherds  watchmg  in 
Ihose  very  stony  fields  round  httle 
Bethlehem,  where  it  seems  but  yes- 
terday  I   was   myself  wandering. 


Where  is  the  star  now  ?  I  see  the 
Twins  glittering  over  the  dark  elm 
trees,  and  the  giant  Orion  guarding 
them  with  his  jewelled  belt  buckled 
around  him.  But  how  can  I  pick 
out  the  Magi*s  star  from  that  vast 
field  of  planet-flowers  wherein,  its 
great  errand  accomplished,  it  blos- 
soms now  unnoticed  ? 

Sunday  comes,  and  finds  the  earth 
stiU  wrapped  in  its  white  shroud. 
The  snow,  perhaps,  is  falling  in 
white  feathery  flakes,  so  light  that 
they  seem  scarcely  to  know  whether 
to  &U  or  to  float.  Snow  roofe  the 
cottages  and  the  bams,  the  stacte 
,  and  tbie  sheds ;  it  lies  in  swathes  on 
the  fir  boughs,  that  sometimes  spring 
up  from  under  that  temporary  mis- 
fortune of  theirs,  and  ruffle  off  the 
flakes  with  a  sifting  rustle.  It  clots 
upon  the  spotted  laurel  leaves,  and 
its  swathes  roll  in  frozen  waves  up 
the  furrowed  lanes,  where  the  wag- 
gon, if  it  move  at  all,  moves  in  so 
hearse-like  and  muffled  a  manner; 
it  lies  in  soft  slabs  over  the  great 
Corinthian  porch  of  Squire  Hanger's 
house,  and  fills  up  all  the  ledges  of 
the  louvre-boards  in  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  Pipeton-cum-Tabor. 

That  church  is  old— terribly  old — 
old  as  Edward  the  Confessor:  it  con- 
fesses to  being  as  old  as  that,  though 
the  Wars  of  the  Boses  saw  the  nave 
rebuilt,  and  Ihe  Restoration  the 
south  chapel  restored.  The  tower, 
Mr.  Pugin,  an  excellent  judge,  once 
declared  to  be  almost  unique;  it  is 
massy,  sq^uat,  and  square;  nothing 
but  a  mme  of  gunpowder  or  an 
ecurthquake  could  shake  it;  as  for 
lightning,  it  hurts  it  no  more  than 
squibs  would  do  an  elephant  It 
has  only  one  friend  in  the  world,  and 
that  is  an  old  friend  of  nearly  nine 
hundred  years'  standmg— the  rusty 
black  yew-tree  below  in  the  church- 
yard— the  tree  with  the  pulpy  red 
berries  that  the  children  ea^the 
funereal  tree  that  no  sunshine  ever 
warms  into  a  smile.  The  tower  is  a 
blind  old  giant,  with  buione  idea — 
that  is,  the  idea  of  summoning  people 
to  church  on  Sunday,  with  itis  .voice, 
which  is  the  one  half-cracked  jang- 
ling old  bell,  so  monotonous,  so 
clamorous,  so  untiring,  so  fretfrd  if 
the  good  rector  is  but  a  few  moments 
too  late. 
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Till  the  rector  comes,  the  country 
people  in  their  clean  white  smocks, 
Rtand  and  chat  with  a  sprig  of  holljiin 
their  mouths,  fellow  to  the  very  one 
that  is  to  rise  like  a  plume  fix)m  the 
Mamelon  fort  of  the  plum-pudding 
a  few  hours  hence.  The  yery  graves 
look  less  mossy  and  brighter  than 
usual  this  Tule  tide— more  like  stone 
pages  of  Time's  diary,  or  mile-stones 
by  Ihe  side  of  life's  road,  than  tomb- 
stones. The  little  daisies,  white- 
fitUled  and  innocent  as  children  on  a 
Sunday,  look  whiter  and  more  golden 
than  usual  because  we  look  at  them 
with  cheerful  heuisand  happy  holi- 
day eyes. 

And  now  that  the  bell  jangles 
quite  spitefully  and  fussily,  the  good 
lector,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Arthur  Greenoak, 
oomes  sailing  up  the  walk  leading 
fiom  his  garden  gate  towards  the 
church,  p^Sng  out  like  a  brave  old 
Bwan  in  his  clean  white  surplice,  the 
crimson  hood  of  Oxford  banding  lus 
back  wi^  quite  an  heraldic  parti- 
colour. 

Directly  they  see  the  minister,  the 
country  youth  in  their  white  smocks 
Bod  fustian  jackets  tumble  at  once 
into  the  church,  for  all  the  world 
just  as  so  many  rabbits  playing  at 
the  mouths  of  their  holes  would  do 
if  Fanner  Debenham's  sandy  terrier 
were  to  come  suddenly  in  sight  from 
bd^iod  a  clump  of  furze.  The  good 
minister,  in  a  portly  way,  makes  in 
after  them.  Instantiy  he  enters,  the 
crganiste,  with  malice  prepense, 
dashes  nervously  at  the  overture, 
and  plays  him  in.  Soon  the  prayers 
begiD — ^the  Christmas-day  service  is 
commenced. 

I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  there  is 
a  lay  element  always  perceptible  to 
me  in  a  Ohristmas-day  service — a 
sort  of  feeling  that  the  service  is  to 
be  followed  by  scenes  of  quiet  homely 
enjoyment  There  is  more  chatting 
in  the  churchyard,  and  the  very  green 
arbour  from  which  the  rector 
preaches  leads  us  half  unconsciously 
to  thoughts  of  the  day,  although 
BO  peculiarly  sacred,  being,  afber  fdl, 
but  half  a  Sunday. 

The  church  boasts  a  perfect  croring- 
time  of  evergreens.  Molly  gustens 
and  bristles  on  every  pew,  in  the 
organ-loft,  and  round  the  belfry  door. 
It,  perhaps,  pric^  you  a  little,  but 


one  likes  to  be  pricked  by  holly 
on  a  Christmas-day.  Presently,  the 
robin,  singing  on  the  leafless  tree 
outside  the  east  window,  will  be  the 
only  singer  left  in  or  near  the 
church.  The  congregation,  with  one 
consent,  will  be  bowing  almost  idola- 
trously,  with  laughing  chatter  and 
babble  over  its  Christmas  beef  and 
pudding. 

In  the  rector's  drawing-room  are 
all  his  nephews  and  nieces  (young 
couples  and  old  people,  and  spinsteors 
and  bachelors — soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  lawyers  and  doctors),  all  met 
once  more  to  see  each  other,  and  do 
honour  to  Father  Christmas. 

In  the  kitchen  below  there  is  even 
a  merrier,  certainly  a  noisier  party. 
The  butcher  of  Pipeton-cum-Tabor, 
the  tailor  of  ditto,  the  rector's 
gardener  and  coachman,  and  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  wife— all  wait- 
ing with  ostentatious  indifference  for 
the  beef  being  dished.  Holly  glitters 
on  the  mantelpiece,  where  bygone 
brass  candlesticks,  still  retained  on 
full-pay  as  kitchen  ornaments,  glitt^ 
also,  in  good-humoured  rivalry.  The 
blue  willows  of  the  crockery  are 
framed  in  laurels,  and  so  are  the 
pewter  salt-cellars  and  the  plated 
oish-covers.  The  clock  is  frilled 
with  laurustinas,  and  the  roof-beams 
— from  whence  the  bacon  threatens 
you  with  deatii—are  bowered  with 
evergreens;  and  in  the  centre,  the 
very  blossom  of  the  whole,  dangles 
wim  shy  innocence,  the  hollow-ber- 
ried mistietoe — the  mystic  shrub, 
sacred  to  love  and  hope. 

Already— and  it  is  now  scarce  one 
o'clock-— it  has  been  consecrated  by 
an  eager  votary— I  refer  to  the 
parish-clerk — ^whose  love  has  so  long 
miled  to  meet  with  a  reroonse.  It 
was  he — yes,  he— who  first,  with 
rough  yet  honest  gallantry,  on  ar- 
riving ran  up  to  Jemima  the  cook, 
dragged  her  beneath  the  unconscious 
plant  that  tells  no  secret,  and  there, 
m  the  sight  of  the  whole  world  of 
Pipeton-cum-Tabor,  did  inflict  a 
bouncing  and  resounding  kiss  on 
the  &ir  red  cushion  of  Jemima's 
blushing  and,  I  may  say,  fiery  chedc 

After  dinner,  the  butcher  will  kiss 
Mary,  and  the  schoolmaster  the 
butdier's  wife,  and  the  tailor  tiie 
schoolmaster's  wife,  and  the  coach- 
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man  the  orpiniste — indeed  every  one 
somebody  else,  and  pleasant  billows 
of  laughter  will  roll  from  the  kitchen 
to  meet  in  the  hall  with  rolling  tides 
of  laughter  from  the  parlour;  and 
so  each  will  bo  happy  in  his  degree. 

And  upstairs  there  will  he  forfeits 
and '  Scandal/  and  roimd  games ;  and 
downstairs  songs  and  riddles;  and 
Jolm  the  clerk  will  sing  a  dirge  of  a 
hynm,  that  will,  in  three  hun- 
dred verses,  carry  you  comfortably 
through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  will  sing,  indeed,  till  he 
gets  so  faint  (though  still  zealous) 
that  he  will  have  to  prop  himself  up 
in  the  chinmey  comer.  And  up- 
stairs there  will  be  mistletoeing  and 
nimble  toeing,  anddownstaii-s  nimble 
toeing  and  mistletoing;  and  upstairs 
there  will  be  ftm,  and  downstairs 
fun ;  and  the  rector  will  launch  forth 
into  old  university  stories  and  Latin 
puns,  and  will  show  his  cabinet  and 
his  photographs,  and  his  coins,  and 
his  Dutch  pictures,  and  be  as  se- 
renely happy,  as  ^ose  he  makes 
happy  also. 

In  the  mean  time,  downstairs 
John  the  clerk,  roused  to  a  gallantry 
even  beyond  his  ordinary  pitch  by 
the  parting  cup  of  elder  wine,  has 
grown  more  than  ever  '  owdacious,' 
and  has  kissed  Jemima  under  the 
mistletoe  for  the  fourteenth  time ;  as 
the  schoolmaster  utters  grandilo- 
quently, his  round-hand  sentences 
originally  derived  from  copy-books, 
John,  reflecting  on  that  parting  kiss, 
passes  the  cuff  of  his  coat  (once  the 
minister's)  across  his  refreshed  lips, 
and  looking  upward  with  profes- 
sional thankfnlnesfl,  remarl 


*  That  werenH  so  bad.' 

And  now  with  kisses  and  hearty 
and  vigorous  shaking  of  hands  (quite 
different  from  the  flabby  and  almost 
iiniKTcei>tible  contact  that  a  West- 
end  friend  greets  you  ^ith),  the 
guests  sally  out  into  the  fresh,  brac- 
ing, cold  air ;  and  out  in  the  frosty 
moonlight,  John  the  clerk  strikes 
up  lustily  the  tardy  carol — 

'God  bleos  you, merry  gentlom6i\ 
Let  nothing  you  dismay/ 

Upstairs  the  fun,  however,  still 
grows  merrier  and  louder.  There 
is  '  blind-man's  buff'  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  a  quiet  dance  for  the 
young  people,  and  a  cosy  rubber  for 
the  old  folks— a  good  chatty  rubl)er, 
for  mere  amusement,  and  not  a 
shadow  of  the  silent  gambler's 
gloomy  earnestness  about  it. 

And  in  the  course  of  the  happy 
evening,  a  young  gentleman  who  is 
going  to  India  betrays  strong  symp- 
toms of  having  irrecoverably  lost 
his  heart,  and  if  any  one  has  foniid 
such  a  thing,  I  think  it  must  be  that 
soft-eyed  niece  who  sang  so  sweetly 
the  fine,  chi  valric  old  cavalier  song — 

*  The  king  shall  enjoy  bis  own  again  ?* 

Nor  can  we  blame  the  good  rector 
that  he  insists  on  closing  the  evening* 
with  the  beautiful  old  Christmas 
hymn  (for  true  reh'gionand  innocent 
mirth  go  ever  hand  in  hand),  and 
heartily  do  all  voices  join  in  the  last 
verse — 

*  All  Rloiy  be  to  God  on  high 
And  to  the  earth  be  peace ; 
Goodwill  henceforth  from  heaven  and  mca 
Begin  and  never  cease.' 


A  CHBISTMAS  FIEE-SIDE  TALE. 

ALL  ABOUT  SNOWDROPS,  CHRISTMAS-ROSES  AND  OTHER  FLOWERS— 
CHERRY-BRANDIES,  VISITORS,  AND  PICKLES— SOLDIERS,  HIDDEN  TREA- 
SURES  AND  A  GHOST— PRETTY  GIRLS,  SYBARITES  AND  CALICO. 


WE*  have  been  down  here  at  the 
Hollies  about  three  weeks.  As 
long  as  Frank  and  I  were  alone  with 
uncle  and  aunty,  it  was  all  very  well : 
we  ootdd  find  lots  of  employment 

•  *  We  •—See  *  SarreptitioQi  Correspon- 
dence *  in  '  London  Society '  for  November, 
(No.  10). 


and  amusement  from  break&st  to 
supper  time;  I,  along  with  Uncle 
John,  in  that  tool-house  of  lus  where 
everything  is  topsy-turvy,  and  where 
the  most  get-at-able  object  is  sore  to 
be  something  that  won't  be  wanted 
until  next  summer,  and  where,  if 
you  attempt  to  get  one  flower-pot. 
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two  or  three  dozen  will  tmnble 
down,  and  break  themselyes  in  the 
mofit  provoking  manner  imaginable. 

In  this  oonnndmm  tool-honae  I 
pot  snowdrop,  nncle  calls  them  Oo' 
tanthuses—whj,  I  can't  imagine — 
snowdrops!  —  snowdrops!  —  is  not 
that  mnch  prettier?  And  he  calls 
the  Christmas  rose  Hdleborus  nigerl 
Is  it  not  absurd?  Can  you  recognize 
old  friends  nnder  such  names?  And 
does  CratcRgus  oxycaniha  bring  back 
to  your  recollection  delightftd  walks 
in  our  beautiful  lanes,  sweet  intoxi- 
cating perfumes,  and  such  etceteras 
No! — but 'May'  speaks  for  itself — 
'May'  says  love — whilst  Craiixgus 
oocycantha  only  suggests '  bother!' 

Snowdrops  and  Christmas-roses 
remind  you  of  those  little  fisdthfiil 
friends  who  will,  notwithstanding 
adversity  and  the  cold  blasts  of  for- 
tune still  come  to  see  you,  and  who 
always  come  just  when  eveiything  is 
looking  cold  and  cheerless,  to  say: 
'Hope  IB  not  dead;'  whilst  what 
does  GalanthuB  or  ffellebortia  niger 
mean?  And  lastly,  why  does  my 
nncle  John  persist  in  calling  the 
'  lily  of  the  valley '  Convallaria  ma- 
jalist—Bsid  why  wfll  florists  and 
'  The  Horticultural  Gardens '  persist 
in  calling  all  our  pets  such  names  ? 
Well,  never  mind,  I  amuse  myself 
by  growing  snowdrojw,  by  putting 
hyacinths  in  glass  vases  and  hiding 
them  in  the  dark  so  that  th^  may 
grow  straight;  at  other  times  (in 
&ct  the  greater  part  of  the  time)  I 
knit  warm  woollen  stockings,  not  for 
myself  or  any  of  us! — and  I  shan't 
tell  you  who  for.  And  how  do  you 
think  my  husband  Frank  amuses 
himself?~or  rather,  how  do  you 
think  aunt  Ellen  amuses  him? 
Every  morning  that  he  is  not^out 
shooting  she  gets  him  into  her  store- 
room, and  there  makes  him  taste 
these  cherries  in  brandy,  these  in 
gin  (!),  these  mandarins  in  Curasao, 
Qiese  crab-apples  in  noyeaa;  this  caa- 
sis,  these  barberries,  besides  plxuns, 
currants,  jams,  and  all  sorts  of  con-' 
fectionaries;  and  lastiy  (always), 
pickles^  which  he  eats  until  her  eyes 
quite  water,  after  which  she  sends 
him  out  in  frnitiess  researches  after 
possible,  or  rather  impossible  eggs 
in  the  hen-house,  under  the  wood- 
stacks,  in  the  stables,  and  then  gets 


in  a  fidget  until  he  comes  back,  a 
long  time  after  (having  smoked  a 
dgar),  and  says  there  are  none ! — 
So,  and  otherwise,  the  days  passed 
somehow  whilst  we  were  alone ;  but 
directiy  our  visitors  began  to  arrive 
to  stay  the  Christmas  holidays,  it 
was  quite  another  thmg!  We  had 
to  amuse  them— and  it  is  wonderful 
how  helpless  visitors  will  be.  They 
will  not  amuse  themselves  on  rainy 
days,  and  they  will  persist  in  fancy- 
ing that,  if  they  are  out  of  your  sight 
five  minutes  in  the  day,  they  are 
committing  some  gross  breach  of  eti- 
quette. (Of  course,  dear  Editor,  you 
will  never  show  this  to  anybody,  so  I 
don't  mind  telling  what  visitors 
ought  to  do  when  they  are  on  a 
friendly  visit.)  It  is  not  a  long  prosy 
advice — but  just  twelve  words,  that 
will  convey  volumes:  'Let  your 
hosts  have  a  few  hours  in  the  day  to 
themselves.' 

Well,  all  our  guests  were  Christ- 
mas friends — ^that  is  to  ray,  relations 
and  friends  we  love ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  days  were  simply  insup- 
portable. The  ladies,  who  at  first 
thought  they  would  like  to  go  out 
shooting,  had  the  good  sense  to  be 
frightened  and  (locked  when  they 
saw  a  poor  pheasant  lying  on  the 
ground  dead,  and  all  nasty.  Skating, 
alas!  was  impossible.  Croquet  was 
out  of  the  question ;  and  that  stupid 
man'of  ours  forgot  to  light  the  fire 
one  night  in  the  billiard-room,  and 
oonsequentiy  tiie  cushions  froze,  and 
the  gentieman  said  the  table  was 
like  a  tub. 

Thank  goodness !  we  had  a  sup- 
ply of  papers  and  periodicals  fr'om 
London— the '  Times,' '  Post,' '  Satur- 
day'i^Beview,' '  AthensBum,' '  Punch,* 
'  All  the  Year  Round,'  '  Blackwood,' 
and  you.  (Your  last  semestrial  vo- 
lume was  thumbed  through  and 
through.) 

With  the  help  of  these  the  days 
passed  somehow ;  but  the  after-din- 
ners were  dreadfully  dull— (I  was 
going  to  say  'awfully  slow,'  but 
iSnuu:  says  that  is  slang  in  a  lady's 
mouth).  We  tried  whist,  but  Frank 
would  always  revoke  or  trump  his 
partner's  trick,  and  as  he  invariably 
had  Colonel  Bellom  (an  old  Indian) 
for  a  partner,  this  one  declared  at 
last  he'd  sooner  play  at  cross  pur- 
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poses  with  a  Benpilco  tigfr  than 
whist  with  such  a  ]uirtiicr.  We  tined 
speculation ;  but  the  childron  always 
speculated  on  plains,  and  pot  naui^hty 
if  they  lost.  Somehow  or  other  there 
was  a  gloom  over  our  party,  the 
time  hung  heavily  on  all  our  hands, 
and  more  especially  on  early-dinner 
davs. 

At  last  all  our  amusements  were 
nearly  exhausted,  when  the  Gores 
arrived  and  set  us  all  one  evening 
story-telling  —  quite  astonished  we 
had  not  thought  of  that  Chiistmas 
amasement  l>efore. 

As  Fanny  Gore  said :  '  Christmas 
time  is  the  only  tune  when  ghost  and 
goblin  stories  are  allowable,  and  then 
the  more  horrible  thev  are  the  better/ 
According  to  her,  your  chief  aim  in 
telling  a  ghost  story  must  be  to 
frighten  your  listeners  out  of  their 
wits,  and  the  more  nervous  and  un- 
comfortable you  make  your  hearers, 
the  more  credit  do  you  deserve ! 

To  arrive  at  this  desideratum,  it 
appears  you  must  also  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  use  a  Uttle  scenic  effect 
Accordingly,  we  put  every  evening 
an  immense  Yule-log  on  the  fire,  all 
the  lights  out,  and  sat  ourselves  in  a 
semicircle  around  the  fireplace,  so 
that  our  shadows  were  reflected  on 
the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  I  noticed 
we  were  all  about  six  or  eight  feet 
high— and  so  lanhy !  It  so  happens 
too,  that  our  drawing-room  has  a 
large  Gothic  window,  with  all  little 
lozenge-shaped  glasses  in  i1>-— that 
our  fireplace  is  capacious  enough  to 
admit  of  a  person  standing  upright 
in  it— that  fiie  furniture  is  very  old- 
fashioned,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
fireplace  is  a  hideous  leopard,  grifSn, 
or  something,  putting  his  tongue  out 
at  yon. 

It  was  in  this  room  that  Frank, 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  several 
others,  told  the  simply  hideous,  ridi- 
culous tale  that  follows ;  and  as  luck 
would  have  it,  on  that  night  the 
wind  was  blowing  like  a  melo-dra- 
matic  mffian  rushing  after  his  victim 
— ^banging  up  agamst  the  window, 
shaking  it  furiously,  and  then  rush- 
ing off  to  our  old  cedar,  no  doubt  to 
tell  him  he  hadn't  succeeded  in  get- 
ting in — and  joining  in  a?hollow 
laugh  with  him,  rushed  off  again 
howling  to  the  poor  cottages. 


After  explaining  a  long  series  of 
shocking  massacres  in  India,  and 
how  he  came  to  be  detacliLsl  \sith  a 
l(jt  of  men  from  a  corjfts  d'tnin^e  to 
occupy  a  ruined  mosque  somewhere, 
Frank  thus  began : — 

*My  men  were  marching  along 
bravely  under  a  broiling  sim ;  their 
fiices  wore  that  sullen  look  which 
indicates  with  our  soldiers  that  they 
intend  fighting  in  earnest — that  look 
wliich  some  people  have  mistaken  as 
one  of  discontent  and  suffering,  but 
which  shows  nothing  more  or  less 
than  seriousness  and  firm  purpose. 
The  fact  is,  that  our  soldiers  never 
fight  for  an  *  idea ' — they  only  fight 
when  stem  necessity  compels  them 
them  to  do  so,  and  I  cannot  blame 
them  for  not  looking  jovial  and  merry 
when  they  know  that  they  must 
Idll.  Perhaps  that  day  my  men 
were  looking  a  Uttle  more  sullen 
than  usual,  for  the  night  before  we 
had  received  detailed  accounts  of  the 
doings  at  Cawnpore,  and  tlie  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  by  those  demons  of 
Sepoys.  ;Many  men  who  wept  that 
night  woke  up  the  next  morning  de- 
termined to  be  stem  and  implacable 
avengers. 

'  I  myself  felt  as  bitter  and  savage 
as  any  one  among  them;  and  had 
there  been  any  one  there  to  judge 
my  looks,  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
he  would  have  considered  me  a 
grave  and  fierce  man.  1  was 
strangely  preoccupied :  think  of 
what  I  would,  do  what  I  would, 
my  mind  always  reverted  to  those 
bloody  toigedies,  and  what  with 
the  heat  of  the  day,  fatigue,  and 
privations,  I  had  a  kmd  of  delirious 
fever  which,  though  it  did  not  much 
affect  my  physical  strength,  yet 
kept  my  brain  in  a  continual  whirL 
I  kept  fimcyiog  I  heard  the  rattle  of 
mui^etry,  the  booming  of  camion, 
women  and  children  shrieking,  and 
the  shocks  of  cold  weapons  meeting 
in  conflict.  So  complete  were  these 
illusions  at  times  that  I  halted  my 
inen  more  than  once  to  consult  them 
as  to  whether  they  had  heard  any- 
thing. After  a  long  and  fiitigoing 
inarch  we  anived  at  the  mined 
mosque  which  my  orders  said,  we 
were  to  occupy,  from  whence  we 
were  to  watch  tiie  surrounding 
country,  and  out  of  which  we  were 
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not  to  moye  tmder  any  pretence 
whatsoever.  Provisions  were  to  be 
sent  to  ns,  and  so  forth. 

'My  men,  sore-footed  and  ex- 
hansted  bore  their  sufferings  pa- 
tiently, and  not  one  grumbled. 
Few  spoke,  and  when  any  did  it 
waa  to  express  a  wish  that  they 
might  have  a  "  go/'  as  they  termed 
it  at  the  rebels ;  and  I  truly  believe 
that  had  a  body  of  mutineers  ten 
times  outnumbering  them  appeared 
within  sight,  my  men  would  have 
then  and  there  rushed  out  to  meet 
them,  tired  as  they  were. 

'After  placing  the  sentinels,  our 
fire  was  soon  lighted  and  tea  made ; 
and  this  I  was  glad  to  see  gave  rise 
to  a  little  merriment  amongst  my 
poor  fellows.  As  they  crumbled 
their  hard  biscuits  in  the  pannikins 
of  tea  one  would  ask  another  "to 
jxiss  the  muffins,"  another  desired 
Mike,  the  bugler,  "not  to  keep  all 
the  buttffl!ed  toast  to  himself,  and 
Mike  retorted  by  saying,  "  Dhivil  a 
drap  o'  crame  'ould  remain  in  the 
jug  if  the  sairpnt  got  hold  on  it;"  so 
they  laughed,  and  I  laughed  with 
them,  and  when  our  pipes  were 
lighted  we  got  to  be  a  little  jolly, 
the  good-natured  fellows  distracting 
my  attention  that  I  might  not  see 
some  of  them  exchanging  pliuses 
with  the  sentries,  so  that  these 
might  get  their  tea  at  once. 

'About  sunset  t^ere  arrived  at 
our  outposts  a  native  carrying  wat»- 
melons,  citrons,  and  other  things. 
When  paraded  before  me  he  said  he 
bad  brought  some  fruits  to  refresh 
us,  and  that  if  we  allowed  it,  he 
would  remain  with  us  and  make 
himself  generally  useful.  My  men, 
who  were  at  first  inclined  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  spy,  and  were  willing 
to  roast  him  aJive,  felt  reassured 
when  they  saw  that  I  was  satisfied, 
but,  nevertheless  understood  that 
they  must  keep  their  eye  on  him. 

'  After  chaffing  and  jabbering  with 
him  a  long  wMIe  my  men  got  to 
know  that  this  mosque  had  a  very 
nnenviable  reputation  aU  over  the 
coxmtry ;  that  it  was  haunted  by  a 
wicked  cruel  genie  of  fearfid  aspect, 
who  kept  hidden  somewhere  here, 
&bulous  treasures—that  many  In- 
<iians  had  come  to  search  for  these 
treasures,  but  had  never  returned ; 


and  that  on  such  occasions  might 
be  heard  fearful  roeiings  of  wild 
animals  —  and  that  every  night 
might  be  distinctly  seen  a  luminous 
spectre  gliding  about  the  ruins. 

'  This  account  of  hidden  treasures 
naturally  enough  excited  the  covet- 
ousness  of  the  men  who  then  and 
there  decided  that  if  the  Evil  One 
himself  guarded  them  it  would  not 
prevent  them  looking  for  them  in 
the  morning.  But  I,  suspecting 
there  was  more  meaning  in  the 
native's  words  tiian  my  men  ima- 
gined, bade  Mike  the  bugler  accom- 
pany me  and  reconnoitre  the  whole 
of  the  ruins.  It  was  certainly  a 
most  dilapidated  building  we  were 
in,  and  a  very  suitable  lounge  for 
any  misanthropic  goblin.  Afi  Mike 
said, "  if  s  fortuate  for  the  dhivils  it 
doesn't  power  with  rin  ofifner  than 
it  do  in  these  pairts."  After  having 
sounded  eveiy  nook  and  comer,  he 
observed  that,  "  Sure  they'd  be  fulls 
to  stap  in  sich  a  plaice." 

'You  know  that  there  is  no  twi- 
light in  India?  No  sooner  was  the 
sun  down  than  we  were  in  utter 
darkness,  and  that  was  shortiy  fol- 
lowed by  beautiful  moonlight. 

'After  having  again  visited  all  the 
posts  a  Serjeant  led  me  to  a  comer 
which  the  men  had  stuffed  with 
dried  grass  for  my  accommodation, 
and  having  recommended  them  to 
sleep  with  one  eye  open,  I  lay  down 
with  Mike  by  my  side,  for  in  case  of 
an  alarm,  it  is  just  as  well  a  com- 
manding officer  should  have  a  bugler 
near  him  to  sound  any  signal  or 
calls. 

'An  hour  after  this  all  was  quiet 
in  our  littie  camp.  Every  now  and 
then  the  sentinels  in  a  subdued 
voice,  warned  one  another,  and  the 
last  tJiing  I  remember  before  going 
to  sleep  was  Mike  saying  to  me,  "  K 
yer  want  me,  yer  honner,  jist  say 
'Whiskey'  in  my  ear,  an'  I'll  be 
awake  intirely." 

'  I  cannot  say  how  long  I  had  been 
asleep  when  I  felt  myself  awakening 
with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  fear 
running  through  me.  As  I  tried  to 
turn  from  my  left  to  my  right  side 
I  felt  that  my  hands  were  tightiy 
held  together.  Attempting  to  spring 
to  my  feet,  a  powerful  am  held  me 
down;  and  as  I  inflated  my  lungs 
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to  give  a  shout,  I  felt  a  nervous 
band  grip  my  gorge.  I  could  not 
move,  and  I  saw  leaning  over  me  a 
hideous  phantom! — leaning  over  me 
with  a  drawn  scimitar  in  its  hand, 
and  the  point  resting  on  my  throat ! 
Its  face  was  like  a  skull,  and  had 
cruel,  brilhant,  vicious  eyes:  the 
whole  surface  of  it  was  illuminated 
witli  a  pale  blue,  greenish,  fiery 
colour;  it  mesmerized  and  fasci- 
nated me  with  its  cruel  sinister 
glance,  and  then  wliispered  some- 
tliing  in  Kindostanee  which  I  could 
not  at  first  understand,  for  its  teeth 
chattered  so  as  it  six>ke  that  I  could 
not  catch  a  single  word.  Seeing 
this,  it  leant  closer  over  me,  and 
putting  its  arm  around  my  neck 
said :  "  Utter  a  word,  or  make  a  sign, 
and  thee  and  thy  men  will  be  blown 
to  the  skies.  This  place  is  under- 
mined, and  thousands  of  pounds  of 
gimpowder  are  beneath  here!" 

'  It  then  let  go  its  hold,  and  turn- 
ing its  front  to  the  moon,  grinned 
and  gnashed  its  teeth  at  it,  rolled 
its  eyes  horribly,  then,  by  a  motion, 
bade  me  follow  it. 

'  How  I  obeyed  so  unresistingly  I 
cannot  now  account  for,  but  certain 
it  is  that  I  arose  from  my  couch 
carefully  and  followed  with  this 
vague  feeling — the  place  may  be 
undermined:  if  lost  myself^  can  I 
save  the  men? 

'We  passed  warily  through  the 
sleeping  soldiers,  eluding  the  sen- 
tries. When  we  had  passed  the  last 
sentineH)y  about  two  hundred  yards 
the  spectnd  figure  stopped  suddenly, 
and  putting  its  hand  familiarly  on 
my  shoulder,  said,  "Thou'rt  iJem- 
bllng.  Sahib :  do  as  I  bid  thee,  and 
thou'lt  never  have  reason  to  repent 
thy  visit  to  the  Mosque!  Follow 
me."  A  few  minutes  afterwards  we 
entered  a  cluster  of  cactus  and 
prickly  pear  bushes,  and  after  seek- 
ing awhile,  the  phantom  bode  me 
seize  a  cactus  before  which  we  had 
halted,  and  pull  it  out  by  the  roots. 
As  I  grasped  the  fohage  on  one  side 
it  seized  the  other,  and  after  a  few 
jerks  the  plant  came  out;  but  I 
found  that  it  was  planted  in  a  kind 
of  tub,  and  in  the  place  from  whence 
it  came  I  beheld  a  round  stone  with 
an  iron  ring  fastened  in  it.  Be- 
wildered SB  I  was  I  oould  not  help, 


neverthelcK?,  thinking  of  "Aladdin 
and  the  Wonderful  Lamj),"  and 
wondered  I  had  ever  doubteti  the 
veracity  of  that  naiTative. 

'  I  then  saw  my  hideous  com- 
panion put  his  bony  hand  through 
the  ring  and  lift  the  stone,  when  I 
beheld  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing down  into  a  vault. 

' "  Descend,  Sahib,"  said  my 
guide ;  and  as  I  obeyed  he  followed 
me,  and  I  heard  him  beating  a  stone 
to  obtain  a  hghi 

'  Hardly  had  I  descended  four 
steps  l)efore  I  heard  a  fearful  roar- 
ing and  whining.  Through  the 
obscurity  I  distinguished  burning, 
flashing  eyes,  which,  from  expe- 
rience I  loiew  to  be  those  of  feline 
animals;  and  then  there  came  to 
me  the  sickly,  putrid  odour  of  a 
charnel-house,  and  the  filthy  efllu- 
vium  emitted  by  animals  kept  eon- 
Imed.  My  heart  came  to  my  mouth. 
I  attempted  to  rush  back  up  the 
steps,  wnen  a  violent  thrust  pre- 
cipitated me  to  the  bottom  of  them, 
and  I  fell  headlong  among  what  I 
recognised  to  be,  by  the  touch, 
humid,  slimy  bones!  The  roaring 
of  animals  now  redoubled,  echoed 
by  the  walls  of  the  cavern,  and 
stunned,  bruised,  and  sickened,  I 

swooned. 

*         •         «         «         * 

'W^hen  I  recovered  my  senses  I 
felt  rather  than  saw  that  the  place  I 
was  in,  was  now  brilUantly  illumi- 
nated, and  I  breathed  the  perfimie 
of  delicious  incense  burning,  over- 
powering the  revolting  odours  I  had 
first  encountered.  Whilst  rubbing 
my  eyes  to  convince  myself  I  was 
not  dr^uning,  I  rose  to  a  sitting 
posture  and  timidly  looked  about 
me.  I  was  in  a  large  vault,  the 
floor  of  which  was  covered  with 
human  bones.  Inmiediately  beforo 
me  was  a  cage  holding  three  gigan- 
tic cheetahs;  alongside  of  it  were 
several  coffers  filled  with  gold  and 
silver,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  sapphires.  Hanging  on  the 
walls  were  rich  brocades  and  costly 
fors — in  jGeict,  fabulous  treasures — 
and  inunediately  facing  the  step 
hung  a  skeleton  with  a  nail  driven 
through  its  skull,  and  a  yard 
from  me  stood  my  strange  guide. 
He  held  in  his  bond  the  hideous 
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face  that  had  so  terrified  me,  and 
when  I  looked  at  him  I  recognised 
the  native  who  had  brought  wato- 
melons  to  onr  camp!  Boiling  with 
indignation  I  sprang  to  my  feet, 
and  was  abont  seizing  a  poignard 
I  saw  near  me  on  the  wall,  when 
he  presented  a  pistol  at  my  head, 
and  in  a  stem  voice  called  on  me 
to  stand  still.  "Sahib,"  said  he, 
"now  yon  understand  who  hannts 
the  Mosque ;  now  yon  see  the  genie, 
and  here  you  see  the  hidden  wealth ! 
Be  reassured:  had  I  wished  you 
harm  I  could  whilst  you  were 
senseless  have  given  you  to  these 
beasts  who  have  made  many  meals 
of  timorous  wretches  that  have  at- 
tempted to  discover  these  treasures. 
I  could  have  nailed  you  to  these 
walls  like  yonder  Hindu,  who,  when 
alive  woidd  have  betrayed  me. 
But  listen  to  me.  Hunger  and  pri- 
vation have  I  suffered  amidst  such 
treasures!  nor  m'ght  nor  day  have 
I  known  rest  since  these  hoimds  of 
Hell  have  been  butchering  your 
countrymen  and  plundering  all 
people  of  wealth.  The  fear  of  cer- 
tain death,  of  cruel,  ignominious 
death,  hath  never  shaken  my  reso- 
lution to  stay  aloof  from  such  foul 
crimes  as  my  countrymen  have 
committed.  And  now,  weary,  sick, 
gnawed  with  ague,  I  have  come  to 
you.  Sahib.  I  can  no  longer  hold 
here.  To  you  I  throw  off  this 
hideous  mask,  with  which  I  have 
for  moons  made  the  ruins  frightful. 
Save  me!  Transport  these  coffers 
by  break  of  day  to  a  safe  retreat, 
aud  one  half  do  I  give  you!  Oh! 
refuse  me  not!  your  men  need  not 
know  what  they  contain,  and  you 
will  be  rich  as  a  Nabob !" 

'  The  sincere,  earnest  way  in  which 
the  native  delivered  the  above  com- 
pletely reassured  me.  I  understood 
now  the  awful  vision  I  had  seen, 
and  the  motives  that  made  this  man 
act  so ;  and  I  explained  to  him  that 
I  was  willing  to  protect  him  and 
his  treasures,  but  that  I  could  not 
accept  of  anything,  as  our  military 
laws  forbid  me  doing  so;  and  I 
concluded  by  assuring  him  that 
I  could  not  stir  from  my  post  for 
the  present;  that  as  a  British 
soldier  I  was  botmd  to  stick  to 
my  duty;  and  I  proposed  return- 


ing to  our  camp  and  having  his 
coffers  transferred  thence.  When 
he  heard  my  answer  he  grew  singu- 
larly ezcitdd,  swore  that  we  should 
all  be  butchered  if  we  remained 
where  we  were  another  day,  and 
with  a  rant  exclaimed,  "  Sahib,  be- 
ware how  thou  triflest  with  me! 
Knowest  thou  that  with  half  this 
wealth  I  could  purchase  the  blood 
of  all  thy  oountj^men  in  India?  fee 
men  to  do  such  deeds  as  would 
horrify  even  the  demons  of  Oawn- 
pore?  ....  Still  thou  refusest?  . . . 
Then,  by  Mahomed,  thou'rt  undone! 
....  My  secret  dies  with  thee! .... 
Out  of  this  thou  stirr'st  not :  a  pen- 
dant to  yonder  wretch  thou'lt  be." 

'Before  he  could  utter  anotiier 
word  I  si)rang  at  Ins  throat;  with 
all  my  might  I  wrung  his  gorge; 
with  all  my  strength  and  energy 
I  choked  his  cries;  fearfully  we 
struggled  around  that  vault,  our 
heads  alternately  dashing  against 
the  bars  confining  the  roaring  chee- 
tahs: tUl  my  hands  grew  benumbed, 

and  my  strength  began  to  fail 

With  one  wrenching  effort  he  threw 
me  on  my  back  and  seizing  my 
wrists,  exclaimed  with  a  yell  of 
fiendish  rage :  "  Och !  it's  a  choking 
of  me  that  yer  doin'  entirely.  Be 
quait  now,  captin.  Why  didn't  yer 
say  '  Whiskey '  if  yer  wanted  me  ?" 

'And  so  it  was.  I  had  been  doing 
my  best  to  strangle  Mike!  Those 
horrible  accounts  of  massacres  had, 
as  I  said  before,  given  me  a  kind  of 
delirious  fever,  and  that  was  the 
awftd,  morbid  nightmare  I  expe- 
rienced, but  experienced  with  such 
a  semblance  of  reality  as,  I  fear,  I 

have  been  unable  to  describe.' 

•         •         •        •        • 

And  that  is  the  tale  Frank  told 
ns.  Isn't  it  sweet?  He  proposed 
telling  another  one  quite  different, 
and  rather  worse,  but  we  objected— 
wouldn't  you  ? 

And  now,  before  I  close  this,  I 
must  tell  you  of  a  Christmas  game 
Amy  Lisden  suggested  the  other 
night  It's  a  game  to  tease  the 
gentlemen  when  they  come  up  from 
ihieax  wine  after  dinner.  We  call  it 
'Consolation,'  and  it  is  a  kind  of 
game  at  forfeits,  only  that  the  for- 
rcits  are  to  be  paid  by  the  gentle- 
men in  money,  and  if  yon  read  it. 


you  will  iinderstanil  what  w.m  iloiie 
with  tiio  monej  thus  cullucttd ;  so 
heteia 

THE  GAME  OK  CONSOLATION. 


SptllSX — A  prfHj  yoiin.;  b^Iy  who  x 
inulkall  mnwuline  pa.«cn!;iMa,aiiJ  is  ivilliu 
to  deTonr  them. 

CONSHLATIOH — If  pnssilile  a  prstfii 
jDung  Inilj,  willing  to  ran>j>l«  vreryln'ilr 

SASiiRADO  —  (C'Mcr  and  F/iU'iiil: 
mitli:),  any  young  Imlv. 

Piirrt^/ors-in-oi'diiuii';/  ta  S/.hi,ir — Tn 
or  more  ikmying  bdies. 

n  CoifOf.if'O.i— A  few^isl 


In? 


Iris. 


—Old  and  yoinis  si^ntlcn 


Wliilat  thv  frcjitli'tnen  are  doui-- 
Rt.iirs  sijiiiuj;,'  Port  and  BurKi"J'lv, 
ni>Minir  ami  ftintingat  one  auother. 
thu  lailit'S  in  the  drawing-room,  in- 
Btisiii  of  tjtlkiug  ftbout  line  iiltie 
boys  and  girls,  and  surmising  wh'> 
will  or  wlio  v^oii't  nest,  busy  them- 
selves composing  an  acrostic  suit- 
able for  the  oceasion  which  evciy 
gentleman  is  to  be  askeil  to  exphuii 
when  lie  comes  tip  to  take  cofft*. 
Ciiliiig  to  do  which  he  is  to  pay  a 

After  the  lady  of  the  house  h.ts 
sent  about  half  a  dozen  times  to 
warn  r.es  Mrftieurs  that  coffco  is 
ready,  it  will  he  aboitt  lime  for  thv 
jierformers  to  take  their  places. 


Fphira:  aits  in  a  chair  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  and  endeavonre  to 
look  as  wicked  as  possible. 

Coneoliition  sits  at  the  piano, 
and  plays  and  sings  Rossini's 
C'arila,  and  looks  'as  though  but- 
ter wQuldn't  melt  in  her  mouth.' 
Aionnd  her  stand  her  attendants 
turning  over  the  music,  and  each  in 
turn  ainging  or  playing. 


SdnqToJo  sits  between  l^phins 
and  Consolalion,  so  that  nobody  can 
get  from  one ,  to  the  other  without 
passing  her,  and  the  Purvrt/or^in- 
orilinan/  to  the  Sphinx  cautionslj 
await  the  first  Sybarile  that  shows 
his  nose  (of  any  colour)  this  side 
the  door:  they  seisie  the  Tmlncky 
wight,  drag  him  violently  to  the 
Sphinx  who  looks  ae  thou^  ehe 
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would  scranch  him.  (The  lady 
playing  the  part  of  Sphinx  mnst 
never  smile,  bnt  may  use  her  own 
discretion  about  showing  her  teeth 
or  nails.)  With  a  terrible  Yoice  she 
bids  the  yictim  kneel,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  ask  him  the  following 
questions : — 

'Have  yon  had  a  good  dinner?' 
(The  response  will  probably  be  in- 
audible or  confused:  however,  you 
can  presume  it  will  be — ) 

'  Yesh.' 

'Good  wine?* 

'Yesh.' 

'Plenty  of  it?* 

'  Lotsh.' 

'  Comfortable  fire  in  the  room  ?' 

'  Vewy.' 

'  So  you  don't  feel  cold  or  hungry 
this  fixity  night?' 

'  Not  a  bish.' 

'Then  1  know  some  people  that 
do;  and,  mark  me!  if  you  cannot 
discover  what  words  the  first  letters 
of  the  following  lines  form,  then 
prepare  to  fork  out  I  (thafs  the 
actual  word  Louisa  Anderly  used). 
Now  listen : — 

*  L  et  each  kind  good  nun  Rpproach. 
A  nd  listen  to  the  qnostion  we  ask : 
N  or  fear  be  be  cbeatcd,  deceiyed, 
C  ozened,  scratched,  or  devoured, 
A  s  thougb  he  were  a  poor  Thebean 
S  harp  wits  only  do  we  require, 
H  aving  sense  to  see  and  understand, 
I  n  the  Kame  we  now  propoand : 
R  ight  iioTiourable  Intentions, 
£  ncysied  (n  shocking  TeTwe! 

*  And  now : — 

C  an  yon  tell  me  pray, 

A  nd  explain  mcdnctly 

(L  eaviDg  aside  paraphrases) 

I  mmediately  and  dearly, 

G  an  you  tell  me  I  say, 

0  f  what  are  most  shirts  made  V 

[Note  to  the  Editor. — ^This  Acrostic  wu 
composed  by  Fanny  Gore,  Amy  Lisden, 
Louisa  Anderlej,  Georgina  Gore  and  myself. 
Now,  if  any  of  your  *  finger  rappers '  dare 
find  fault  with  it,  as  sure  as  buttons  come 
off,  we'll  snub  them  at  the  next  conyersa- 
lione  we  meet  them  at. — N.B.  We  had  such 
a  look  in  the  Dictionary  after  Encysted  J"] 

Five  minutes  are  given  the  wretch 
to  discover  the  words  (of  course  he 
does  not  see  them  on  paper).  If  at 
the  end  of  that  time  he  cannot 
'  see  it/  ho  is  condeomed  to  be  bled. 


and  handed  over  to  Sangrado,  who, 
whilst  another  Sybarite  is  being 
tried  by  Sphinx,  explains,  in  a  whis- 
per, that  the  first  letters  of  the  4th, 
5th,  6th,  7th  lines  are  c-a-s-h,  and 
the  8th,  9th,  loth  the  ibe  of  ^the 
ladies,  if  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th  is  not 
forthcoming,  and  that  the  whole 
means  lancashibe  calico.  If  the 
victim  allows  himself  to  be  bled 
prox)erly,  he  is  recommended  to 
the  mercy  of  Consolation,  who 
then  extends  her  'lily-white  hand,' 
and  allows  him  to  kiiss  it,  and  her 
attendants  then  proceed  to  sweeten 
and  milken  tea  or  coffee,  and  so  on 
to  all  the  gentlemen.  Of  course  I 
know  as  well  as  you,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  game,  but  the  fan 
consiste  in  the  by-play  of  all  the 
performers;  besides,  you  can  add 
and  take  away,  according  to  fancy. 
Well,  would  you  believe  it?  some 
of  the  gentlemen  knew  the  words, 
and  yet  pretended  they  didn't,  and 
(it  only  shows  how  perverse  you 
men  are)  preferred  paying  a  forfeit 
just  for  tne  sake  of  kissing  Greorgina's 
hand! 

N.B.— The  game  invariably  ter- 
minates with  an  anonymous  letter 
to  the)  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who 
has  a  pretty  name.  Dr.  Tirens,  who 
is  with  us,  edified  the  ladies  by 
giving  them  His  Worship's  name  in 
every  language.  In  Greek,  podov; 
in  ijrabian,  rod;  in  Latin,  rosa;  in 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Bus- 
sian,  rosa;  PoUsh,  roza;  French  and 
Danish,  rose;  Swedish,  ros;  Dutch, 
roos.  I  wonder  what  it  is  in  Double 
Dutch?  Well,  we  signed  our  letter 
to  Bosa,  in  the  name  of  the  gentle- 
men, thus:  'From  a  few  unimftlg 
which  go  upon  four  feet  in  the 
morning,  upon  two  at  noon,  and 
upon  three  at  night' 

Adrio  Carissimo;  and  mind,  Snow- 
drop— ^not  Oalanthus, 

P.S.— In  answer  to  your  last  la- 
conic, I  might  say  indiscreet  inquiry, 
I  object  to  saying  how  much  F.  and 
B.  gave,  but  it  affords  mo  much 
satisdbction  to  fiind  you  wrong  in 
your  surmises  '  that  Mr.  Shuttlerich 
of  Manchester  gave  more  than  any- 
body else'— quite  on  the  contrary! 
...  so  there. 


JIT  CHItTSTMAS  PIECE. 

_  *   *  /  HEN  jott  go  to  Bee  luy 

"  Cliristmns  Inirlefique    nx. 

the  Theatre  Roj-sl  , 

,vou  will  laugh  cousumcii- 
ly— at  least  lhopcjou«ill 
—and  when  you  are  com- 
ing down  the  stair  after 
>j  it  is  over,  I  shall  doubt- 
'  less  hoar  jou  remark  to 
ft  friend— as  I  have  heanl 
;  you    remark  to  a  bieiiil 
OD  pTCTious  occasions — 
'  AnRmusingtTifle,pnf.scs 
nway  an  hour  pleasantly  ; 
liut  really  great  nonsen»? 
when  you  tiink  of  it.' 

A  trifle,  is  it?  Great 
noneenso  when  you  thiok 
of  it?  Weli,  perhaps  jou 
will  oblige  me  by  ('(("jt-i.'y 
of  it.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  that  trifling  Christinas  burlesque  haa  been 
sitting  upon  my  shoulders  Ubean  old  man  of  the  sea,  ever  aincellidsummer  ; 
that  it  has  monopohzed  my  whole  energies  for  more  than  a  month ;  that  it 
has  put  ray  brain  to  the  torture  of  the  rock ;  that  it  has  caused  me  long 
days  of  toil,  and  longernights  of  sleepless  thought;  that  it  has  worried  my 
very  heart  out  of  me,  made  mo  sour,  cross,  and  misanthropical,  and  driven 
me  to  do  what  my  soul  abhors— to  use  bad  words?  Perhaps  you  thiuk  I 
use  liad  words  cMough  in  the  burlesque.  They  ore  nothing  to  the  words  that 
liftve  escaped  me  when  a  pim  has  obstinately  decUned  to  fit  into  the  ten- 
syllabic  line,  or  when  I  have  had  to  alter  a  whole  scene  to  suit  the  fimcy  of 
the  leading  lady  or  the  leading  gentleman.  I  should  like  to  show  yoti  the 
manuscript  with  all  those  had  words  duly  set  down  in  the  places  where 
they  natutally  arose.  I  don't  think  the  chamberlain  would  have  UcenGed 
that  original  copy. 

Bless  you,  air,  you  have  no  idea  what  hard  work  it  is  writing  a  burlesque, 
trific  as  it  is  when  all  is  done.  Perhaps  yon  think  I  have  only  to  please 
myself  and  tho  manager.  There  you  make  a  very  great  mistake.  1  have 
to  pleaieftsCnreof  people,  myself  very  oft«u  least  of  all.  First  and  foremost, 
I  have  to  siut  the  manager  with  a  subject  In  June  last,  when  I  went  to 
breakfast  with  him  and  iiMt  over  the  matfer,  I  suggested  a  story  on  which 
I  had  set  my  heart  1  saw  my  way  to  it  clearly  ;  I  had  mapped  out  alt 
the  scenes,  I  had  fitted  all  the  members  of  the  company  to  a  hair.  Above 
all,  certain  incidents  and  topics  belonging  to  it,  promised  a  mine  of  now 
puos.  That,  let  me  toll  you,  was  aa  important  desideratum;  fornoW'O-dayii 
the  pun  mines  are  nearly  all  worked  out  But  do  you  think  the  manager 
would  have  that  subject  ¥  No.  He  had  a  subject  of  his  own — one  of  thoee 
which  look  promising  at  the  first  glance,  but  which,  when  you  come  to 
work  them  out,  prove  eiceedingly  difficult,  if  not  wholly  impractical >!e. 
Bnt  even  then  I  am  not  left  to  myself.  I  know  what  1  shall  have  to  face 
when  the  piece  comes  to  be  read  and  cast  I  know  that  bliss  B.  will  throw 
up  her  port  if  it  be  not,  as  to  lines,  points,  and  puns,  exactly  as  good  a  tmo 
as  Miss  A.'s.  Both  thoso  ladies  love  to  appear  in  male  attire,  and  look  saucj 
in  the  sauciest  dress  of  the  sauciest  period  of  history.  Supposing  I  am 
compelled  to  condemn  one  of  them  to  the  petticoats  properly  appertaining 
to  her  scs:  she  will  bemy  enemy  &om  that  moment  She  will  hate  me,  and 
she  will  hate  her  more  fortunate  siator  who  gets  the  blue  satin  tronka  and 
the  striped  stockings.    "What  makes  this  dread  certainty  more  unpleasant 
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to  contemplate  is  the  drcnmstaiioe 
that,  while  the  piece  is  heing  written, 
I  am  in  great  &vour  with  both  these 
ladies.     Whenever  I  meet  them, 
they  shake  hands  with  me  with 
impressive  warmth,  and  smile  npon 
me  in  the  most  sednctive  manner 
with  those  glittering  black  eyes  of 
theirs,  nntill  am  almost  inclined 
to  fimcy  they  are  both  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  me.    As  they 
come  tripping  up  to  me,  first  one  and 
then  the  other,  laying  their  pretty, 
white,   sparkling  fingers  upon  my 
ann,  looking  up  with  arched  eye- 
brows into  my  fiioe,  and  whispering 
in  coaxing  tones  a  hope  that  I  will 
write  them  good  parts,  I  feel  how 
happy  I  should  be  if  I  could  only 
give  blue  satin  trunks  and  striped 
stockings  to  both.    I  overhear  Miss 
B.  say  to  the  second  walking  lady 
that  I  am  'quite  handsome.'    But 
there  is  only  one  Prince  Prettypet 
in  the  piece,  and  Miss  A.  is  sure 
to  have  the  part,  and  after  the  read- 
ing I  shall  be  scowled  upon  by 
Mjfis   B.,  who  will  retire  into  a 
comer  and  inform  the  second  low 
comedian— not  in  a  whisper — ^that 
I  am  au  ugly  brute.     Don't  ima- 
gine that  I  shall  be  fully  consoled 
by  the  favour  of  Miss  A.     Your 
leading  lady,  or  gentleman,  is  as 
insatiate  as  a  boa  constrictor.    l^Iiss 
A.  has  carried  off  the  blue  trunks, 
the  striped  stockings,  and  a  part 
of  forty  lengths;   but   the   songs 
have  yet  to  be  allotted.    Will  she 
be  allowed  to  exhibit  her  powers 
in  a  vocal  rendering  of  the  '  Carnival 
of  Venice,'   which   she   has  been 
practising     for    the     last     three 
months  xmder  the  directions  of  her 
music  master?     The  situation  is 
admirably  adapted  for   the   intro- 
duction of  '  Sally  come  up,'  and  of 
course  I  adhere  to  that.    But  Miss 
A.,   her  music    master,   and    her 
mother,   have   resolved    long   ago 
upon    the    '  Carnival    of   Venice.' 
Miss  A.  is  destined  by  her  music 
master  and  her  mother  (the  former 
having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  her) 
for  the  opera ;  and  the  public  must 
have  a  tfliste  of  her  quahty.  A  battle 
ensues — '  Sally  *  or  the '  Carnival  ?' — 
which,  if  persisted  in  on  both  sides, 
can  only  be  decided  by  the  manager. 
Perhaps  the  manager  declares  in 
VOL.  n.— NO.  xn. 


fistvour  of  'Sally.'  I  am  as  much 
the  enemy  of  Miss  A.  as  if  I  had 
condemned  her  to  the  long  clothes 
and  the  short  pari  Perhaps  the 
manager  declares  for  the  '  Carnival' 
Miss  A.  is  spitefully  triumphant, 
and  my  pet  situation  is  spoilt 

Leading  ladies  are  my  locks 
ahoad— Miss  A.  and  Miss  B.  my 
Scyila  and  Charybdis.  But  there 
are  other  shoals  and  danjapets  in 
that  dramatic  ocean  which  lies 
darkly  before  me.  There  are  first 
and  second  walking  ladies,  a  utility 
lady,  and  a  speamng  baUet  girl. 
Tbey  are  not  so  imperious  and 
absolute  in  their  demands,  but  they 
must  all  be  fitted  with  parts.  They 
come  to  me  and  whisper  in  sly 
corners  at  the  wings  and  at  the  back 
of  the  scenes : 

'Oh,  do  write  me  a  nice  part' 
'  And  couldn't  you  give  me  a  song?' 
'You  know  in  the  last  piece  my 
part  was  a  very  bad  one,  only  ten 
fines,  and  you  promised  next  time 
to  write  me  up.  '  Oh,  I  should  so 
like  a  broad-sword  combat' 

It  is  harder  to  disappoint  these 
ladies — ^these  Decs  minore$—foT  they 
appeal  to  you  in  tones  of  supplica- 
tion rather  than  of  imperious  com- 
mand. They  appeal  to  your  pitiful 
consideration.  They  cannot  afford 
to  give  themselves  airs  and  throw 
np  their  parts,  Uke  those  major 
deities—Miss  A.  and  Miss  B.  You 
are  disposed,  of  course,  to  please 
them,  for  your  own  sake,  as  well 
as  for  theirs.  But  what  can  you 
do  ?  There  can  be  only  one  Hamlet 
in  the  piece.  You  cannot  even  have 
two  Horatios.  Eosencrantz  and 
Guildenstem  are  inevitable  and 
inexorable  necessities.  Oh,  that 
speaking  ballet  girl !  My  heart  has 
bled  for  her  many  a  time  when  she 
has  come  to  me  in  her  wings  and 
short  petticoats,  to  beg  that  I  would 
give  her  a  'a  few  lines,  if  it  were 
only  half  a  dozen.'  Oh,  she  would 
be  80  much  obliged  to  me.  Her 
mother  would  be  so  much  obliged 
to  me.  Her  mother— an  aged,  re- 
spectable-looking lady  in  a  neat  cap 
—  manages  to  fall  in  my  way. 
Could  I  do  anything  for  her 
daughter  Clara?  she  is  very  clover 
if  she  only  had  the  chance;  and 
she  can  sing.    I  resolve  that  Clara, 
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Widle  she  waves  her  wand,  to 
awaken  the  sleopinp:  nymphs,  shall 
have  at  least  half  a  dozen  lines  to 
speak.  They  will  1^  cut  out  lx»fore 
the  piece  is  played,  and  I  shall  find 
Clara  some  evening  weeping  and 
sobbing  at  the  wing,  cutting  me  to 
the  quick  by  her  silent  grief,  while 
I  am,  perhaps,  smarting  nndcr  the 
open  defiance  of  Miss  A.,  trium- 
phantly practising  her  'Carnival' 
with  the  orchestra. 

But  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
male  actors,  the  gentlemen,  leading, 
walking,  and  utile,  high  and  low 
comic,  with  whom  I  have  to  deal — 
to   contend,   rather,    let   me    say. 
Well ;  one  does  not  like  to  fiw»  his 
fiercest  enemy  first.    The  swimmer 
tries  the  shallows  before  he  plunges 
into  the  deep  sea;    the  fox-hunter 
begins  with  a  ditch  before  he  ven- 
tures the  double  feat  of  hedge  and 
brook.    Just  at  this  moment — my 
reading  comes  off  next  week — those 
gentlemen,  leading,  walking,  utile, 
&c.,  are  the  bane  and  terror  of  my 
existence.    They  have  none  of  the 
conciliatory  spirit  of  the  ladies  about 
them.    They  take  up  a  hostile  posi- 
tion towards  me  from  the  very  first. 
They  make  up  their   minds  that 
however  good  the   parts  may  be, 
they  will  not  be  good  enough  for 
them.     There  are  the  two  leading 
comic  men,  Crinkum  and  Crankum, 
both  with  a  tremendous  swallow  for 
lengths.     Crinknm  is  thinking  of 
me  day  and  night — I  know  he  is. 
Not  that  he  has  any  personal  regard 
for  your  humble  servant.    Not  at 
all.    I  am  perfectly  aware  that  he 
regards  me  as  a  disagreeable  neces- 
sity.    But   he  knows   that  I  am 
writing  the  Christmas  piece.    And 
tins  is  what  he  is  thinldng — '  The 
fellow   is   writing    up    Crankum's 
part.  111  be  bound,'  and  then  he 
consoles  himself,  as  he  turns  over 
to  go  to   sleep,  with  —  'Well;   I 
shan't  play  the  part  if  it  ain't  a 
good  one.'    Oanknm  is  thinking  of 
me  too,  not  that  he  has  any  par- 
ticular regard  for  me  either;  but 
he  is  perfectly  satisfied  in  his  un- 
easy hungering  after  lengths,  that 
I  am  wh^g  up  Crinkum.    It  takes 
me  half  my  time  when  I  am  out  of 
doors  to  avoid  Crinkum,  and  the 
other  half  to  keep  out  of  the  way 


of  Crankum.  I  wouldn't  be  seen 
walking  with  Crinkum  by  Crankum 
on  any  account  Nor  vice  versa. 
But  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  preserve 
a  strict  neutrality.  I  cannot  pre- 
vent Crinkum  coming  and  sitting 
beside  me  at  the  club,  and  whisper- 
ing into  my  ear  a  suggestion  about 
a  new  nigger  melody  he  would  like 
to  sing;  nor  can  I  politely  decline 
the  request  of  Crankum  to  accom- 
pany him  up  a  blind  alley,  that  ho 
may  show  me  a  break-down  dance 
of  his  own  invention.  I  have  been 
strictly  enjoined  by  the  manager 
not  to  mention  for  whom  the  pttfts 
are  intended.  But,  Lord  bless  yon, 
Crinkum  and  Crankum  knew  all 
about  it  almost  as  soon  as  I  did. 
They  are  both  dissatisfied.  Crin- 
kum pretends  to  be-  Cranknm  is 
in  reality.  Crinkum  knows  that  he 
is  to  have  the  more  important  part 
of  the  two,  but  he  will  be  as  dis- 
satisfied as  Crankum  if  he  should 
not  find  it  up  to  the  mark — ^that 
is  to  say.  Aw  mark— in  resi)ect  of 
length  and  point  Crinkum  and 
Crankum  have  no  more  confidence 
in  me  than  the  late  Colonel  Sib- 
thorpe  had  in  her  Majesty's  minia- 
ters.  They  will  wait  and  see  how 
I  behave  myself. 

But  there  is  a  dread  army  at  the 
back  of  Crinkum  and  Crankmn — 
an  army  of  which  these  two  arc 
but  the  portentous  van.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  second  low  come- 
dian for  a  party  to  wrestle  with? 
I  will  tell  you  what  he  thinks  of 
himself.  He  thinks  that  he  is 
shamefully  kept  back.  He  thinks 
that  he  can  act  Ciankum's  parts 
better  than  Crankum,  and  Crm- 
kum's  parts  quite  as  well.  Per- 
haps he  is  not  always  gmlty  of  in- 
ordinate conceit  in  so  thinking.  I 
have  thought  the  same  sometimeB. 
Well;  you  can  imagine  how  it 
hurts  a  sensitive  author— Crankum 
does  not  believe  I'm  sensitive — to 
give  a  part  of  a  few  lines  to  an 
actor  iidio  deserves  to  be  in  the 
first  rank.  But  what  can  you  do? 
The  part  is  properly  and  naturally 
a  small  part,  and  you  cannot  enlarge 
it  without  giving  it  an  importance 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  damaging  your  piece. 
Mr.  Walker  has  only  one  telling 
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line  to  spealc,  bnt  yon  mil 
Grinkum  or  Granktixnwill  be  jedotifl 
even  of  that.  I  know  what  Walkur 
will  do  when  he  gets  his  park — 
consisting  possibly  of  throe  or  four 
sides  of  note  paper.  He  will  glance 
at  it  contemptaonsly,  turn  np  his 
nose,  grant,  and  slink  away  into  a 
comer  to  gnunble  at  me,  the 
management,  and  all  the  world. 
But  he  thinks  it  is  chiefly  my  fanlt. 
Then  there  is  the  Tsry  jnvenile 
yonng  man  who  feels  that  he  onght 
to  play  the  heroine.  He  is  sure  wat 
the  manager  would  let  him  play 
Amina  if  I  would  only  name  it 
What  a  sensation  he  oonld  make 
l^  performing  a  comic  dance  in  his 
sleep  on  the  bridge!  Ton  can  have 
no  idea  with  what  withering  severity 
a  first  old  woman— who  has  played 
Lady  Macbeth  in  her  time — can  look 
at  yon  when  you  offer  her  the  part 
of  the  First  Witch.  And  the  second 
walking  lady,  who  has  played  lead- 
ing business  at  Wolverhampton: 
ought  not  she  to  play  the  Count  at 
least? 

For  the  last  month  or  six  weeks  I 
have  been  sitting  here  at  this  desk 
with  these  people  on  my  hack— all 
of  them  going  at  me  witii  whip  and 
spur,  urging  me  on,  first  in  one 
direction,  then  in  another.  If  I 
go  a  little  too  &r  with  Miss  A., 
Miss  B.  pulls  me  np  with  an 
indignant  jerk.  If  I  am  galloping 
away  rather  too  briskly  with  Grin- 
kum, Gronkum  catches  hold  of  the 
bridle,  and  nearly  wrenches  my 
head  off.  They  ot  upon  me  as  the 
undone  widows  sat  upon  the  arm  of 
Sir  Giles  Overreach.  They  para- 
lyze all  my  true  dramatic  instincts, 
and  drive  me  to  devices  at  which 
aU  reason  revolts.  The  task  allotted 
to  me  is  just  this :  I  am  furnished 
with  cloth  enough  to  make  garments 
for  six  persons,  and  I  am  required 
to  clothe  a  dozen.  It  requires  care- 
ful cutting,  I  can  tell  you,  to  leave 
even  as  much  as  a  pair  of  gaiters 
for  the  twelfth  man. 

But  don't  imagine  that  I  have 
enumerated  all  my  enemies  even 
now.  I  dare  say  you  think  the 
gentleman  who  leads  the  orchestra 
a  very  pleasant  -  looking  person. 
Well,  he  is  pleasant  looMng,  when 
he  sits  there  fiddling  his  own  com- 


positions. But  when  yon  won't  let 
him  fiddle  his  own  oompofiitiQns,  he 
is  not  so  pleasant  as  he  looks  by  a 
very  long  way.  I  know  what  he 
will  want  to  do.  He  will  want  to 
introduce  his  new  waltz  as  a  chorus 
in  the  very  place  where  I  have  cal- 
culated upon  a  great  efifoot  with 
'Dixie's  Land.'  We  shall  have  an 
awful  fight  alK>nt  that,  I  feel  cer- 
tain ;  and  if  I  don't  allow  Mr.  Paga- 
nini  to  introduce  that  waltz  some- 
where, he  will  be  sulky  all  through  the 
leheamls.  I  dread  that  conductor. 
His  orchestra  is  a  yawning  gulf  in 
my  path.  When  I  have  written  the 
last  line  of  the  piece,  and  got  jolly 
on  the  strength  of  it,  I  shall  be  rudely 
awakened  trom  my  dream  of  duty  per* 
formed  and  well-eamed  indulgence 
by  a '  music  ciJL'  Perhaps  not  one 
of  the  songs  I  marked  down  on  the 
MS.  suits  uie  voice  or  the  caprice  of 
the  lady  or  gentleman  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  I  have  to  sacrifioe 
some  of  my  pet  verses,  and  substi*- 
tute  olbers  not  half  so  good.  I 
have  to  write  words  for  the '  Garni- 
val  of  Venica'  Try  that,  my  good 
sir,  as  a  rudimentary  exercise  in 
burlesque  writing.  When  you  have* 
got  your  words  to  suit  the  music, 
don't  they  read  smoothly  ?  Sensible- 
and  coherent,  too,  are  they  not?^ 
What  do  you  imagine  are  my  feel- 
ings, as  an  author,  when  Miss  A. 
r^uis  them  over  in  presence  of  the 
company  as  a  prelimmary  to  singing 
them?  When  they  are  sung  th^ 
are  all  very  well ;  but  oh,  the  tor- 
ture of  hearing  them  read  I  There 
is  a  high-art  critic  sitting  in  the 
stalls,  watching  the  rehearsal.  I 
feel  inclined  to  shove  my  head  into 
the  big  drum.  And  yet  let  Tenny- 
son try  the '  Gamival  of  Venice,'  and 
what  will  he  make  of  it  ?  The  con- 
ductor and  I  will  be  at  daggers- 
drawn,  from  the  first  day  of  the 
rehearsal  to  the  last  Away  from 
the  stage  we  shall  scowl  at  each 
other,  and  pass  each  other  without 
so  much  as  a  nod  of  recognition. 
We  shall  not  be  suffidentiy  recon- 
ciled to  shake  hands,  and  drmk  each 
other's  good  health,  until  Midsum- 
mer next,  and  then  it  will  be  getting 
on  to  quarrelling  time  again 

And,  looming  in  the  immediate 
future,  I  see  two  other  tormentors 
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bearing  down  upon  mo  v.ith  stolid 
and  inexorable  looks.     Who  is  this 
frowsy,    Polyphemus-looking   nmn, 
"who  emerges    from    a    cohweblx^d 
cave  under  the  stage  to  l>eckon  me 
to  a  conference?      lie  whispers  of 
'  properties/     What  can  an  author 
have  to  do  ^vith  property,  and  in  the 
plural  too?      Properties  forsooth! 
'Will  you  come  and  look  at  your 
properties  T    My  properties !    Yes, 
I  must  go  and  look ;  I  must  waste  a 
day  taking  stock  of  them,  and  seeing 
that  they  are  in    good    condition. 
They  consist  probably  of  a  crowTi  and 
Bcci)tre,  a  jewelled  cup,  a  bugle,  a 
sack,  ft  club,  a  polished  shield,  a  pig, 
a  lx)ttle  of  poison,  a  dagger,  a  bowl, 
a  ball  of  worsted,  a  pemiy  whistle. 
Were  not  all  these  articles  carefully 
written  down,  as  in  an  inventory,  for 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  Poly- 
phemus ?    And  yet  he  has  forgotten 
the  penny  whistle  and   the   sack, 
upon  which  so  much  depends.  And 
the  shield  wliich  is  to  Ik)  lx)me  by 
the  delicate   and    fragile    Miss  B. 
weighs  half  a  hundredweight,  and  is 
not  polished.    The  bowl,  my  friend, 
is  to  drink  poison  out  of— not  to 
wash  in — I  don't  want  a  basin ;  and 
as  ]\IiKs  A.  has  to  carry  the  sack 
over  her  pink  velvet  doublet  I  think 
she  will  prefer  one  that  has  not 
recently  contained  a  hundred  of  coals. 
*  Oh,  it  will  l)e  all  right  at  night.* 
'  I  think  I  have  heard  that  remark 
before,  my  friend,  and  I  tliink  I 
have  found  the  assurance  not  borne 
out  by  the  event.    I  can  clearly  see, 
Polyphemus,  that   a   great   many 
liard   words    will    pass   respecting 
those  properties.      Grinkum  won't 
wear  that  crown,  you  may  depend 
upon  it.    It  has  to  be  knocked  over 
his  eyes,  and  there  are  projecting 
bits  of  wire  there   that  he  won't 
rehsh.    That  sceptre  won't  do.    He 
lias  to  knock  the   prime  minister 
do>vn  with  it,  and  Grinkum  likes  to 
hear  tlie  sound  of  his  blows.    You 
must  make  a  stuffed  one.' 

Emerging  from  the  cave  of  Poly- 
phemus, I  find  Ijing  in  wait  for  me 
a  bespattered  man,  wearing  the 
worst  coat,  the  woi-st  hat,  and  the 
woi-st  boots  that  ever  were  seen.  A 
most  important  personage,  neverthe- 
less :  the  scenic  artist— a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar.    What  should  we  do 


without   him  J     "What  would    our 
puns  and  our  funniments  amount 
to  without  his  charming  pictures — 
his  Bowers  of  Bliss  and  Dells  of  De- 
hght  ?    Is  it  too  much  to  say  tliat 
the  scenic   artist,   at   the    present 
moment,  is  the  great  prop  of  the 
drama?    He  has  always  been  one 
of  the  great  props  of  the  burlesque 
drama.    He  is  one  of  the  first  per- 
sons whom  the  author  has  to  consult. 
It  is  necessaiT  that  he  sliould  l>e 
provided  at  the  very  earliest  moment 
with  a  plot  of  the  scenes.    He  alone 
can  tell  you  what  can  and  what  can 
not  be  done.    And  it  says  a  vast 
deal  for  his  ingenuity  and  skill  that 
there  is  very  little  indeed  in  his 
department  that  can  not  be  done. 
Every    kind    of   pleasant    illusion 
seems  possible  to  the  scene  paint<?r. 
On  the  whole,  he  is  the  most  agree- 
able personage  in  the  theatre  with 
whom    I   have  to  contend.      But, 
mind,  I  have  to  contend  even  witii 
him.    W^e  are  sure  to  differ  about 
the  '  Illuminated  Gardens  of   the 
Cafstle.'    I  am  for  the  scene  opening 
with  all  the  revellers  on  the  stage, 
drinking,  and  chnking  their  cups. 
The  artist  takes  quite  another  view 
of  the  matter.    He  wishes  the  stage 
to  be  clear  when  the  scene  opens. 
WTiat  would  you  say  in  such  a  case, 
sir?    Would  you  not  insist  upon 
the  scene  opening  with  the  revelry  ? 
Of  course  you  would.    It  is  more 
natural,  more  hfe-like  and  bustling. 
To  have  the  stage  empty,  and  bring 
the  people  on  afterwards,  will  be  to 
miss  an  effect    It  will  be  tame  and 
dull.    But,  then,  just  consider.    Are 
you   to   concede   nothing   to   this 
capital   fellow,  the   scenic    artist? 
Are  y(M  to  have  everything  for  your 
advantage,  and  he  to  have  nothing 
for  his  ?    He  wants  the  stage  clear 
of  people,  because  he  is  desirous 
that  the  audience  may  have  a  few- 
seconds  to  examine  the  beautieH  of 
his  scene,   undistracted   by    other 
matters.    Surely  it  would  be  selii&b 
to  deny  him   that.     And  yet   the 
indulgence  spoils  yoinr  effect. 

]VIi*s.  Mouser  will  pounce  upon  mo 
as  I  am  threading  my  way  towards 
the  stage-door,  fainting  for  the  noed 
of  meat  and  drink,  and  a  chair  to  sit 
down  on  and  ease  my  weary  limbs. 
Mrs.  Mouser  is  the  costninier   at- 
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tached  io  the  theatre,  and  she  asks 
me  to  be  good  enough  to  step  into 
her  room,  and  inspect  some  green 
tarleton  which  she  has  puichafed 
for  the  ballet-ladies'  i)ettiooats.  I 
must  even  have  to  do  with  the  ladies' 
petticoats!  Here  am  I  in  Mrs. 
Monser's  room  (like  a  bnll  in  a 
china  shop),  picking  my  way  among 
a  htter  of  muslin  slorts,  gauze  scarfs, 
white  satin  shoes,  tissue  wings,  and 
every  kind  of  female  and  fairy  adorn- 
ment Why  should  /  be  troubled 
about  petticoats  ?  What  is  it  to  me 
what  sort  of  skirts  the  ladies  of  the 
ballet  wear?  It  is  something  to  me, 
though.  In  the  last  scene  the 
ladies  of  the  ballet  perform  a  nuptial 
dance,  and  Mrs.  Mouser  is  going  to 
dress  them  in  green  skirts  I  Now  a 
nuptial  dance  ought  tobei)erformed 
in  white  skirts. 

Mrs.  Mouser  insists  upon  the 
green.  8he  has  bought  the  stuff  on 
purpose.  '  Look,  what  a  lovely 
colour  it  is:  real  emerald  green, 
quite  a  novelty.  And  it  will  look 
60  well  under  the  electric  h'ght.' 

Half  the  green  dresses  are  made 
up.  If  I  insist  upon  white  ones, 
Mrs.  Mouser  will  instantly  drop 
that  respectfiil  manner  which  she 
has  hitherto  maintained  towards  me, 
and  range  herself  on  the  side  of  my 
enemies.  I  must  submit  to  the 
green  skirts,  or  accept  battle  with 
Mrs.  Mouser. 

Miss  A.  comes  in.  '  Oh,  do  show 
Mr.  Crambo  my  dress  I  White  satin, 
trimmed  with  blue  and  gold :  isn't  it 
lovely?  Do  you  like  that?  Will 
that  do?'  Miss  B.  comes  in,  and 
takes  up  a  yellow  satin  gown. 
*  There's  the  ugly  thing  you  have 
condemned  me  to.  Ugh!  I  shall 
look  hideous.  I'd  rather  not  have 
been  in  the  piece  at  all.' 

Grinkum  passes  the  door.  'Ah, 
Crambo,  just  come  and  see  my  wig ; 
see,  there's  a  sketch  of  my  whole 
make  up.    How  do  you  like  it  ?' 

'  I  don't  like  it  at  all,  my  dear 
fellow ;  if  s  a  complete  mistake.' 

'Well,  I  shan't  have  any  other. 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  this.' 

I  get  away  at  last,  and  breathe 
the  pure  air  of  freedom  in  Welling- 
ton Street.  But,  alas!  there  is  no 
rest  for  the  wicked  burlesque  writer. 
Mr.  Midwinter,  the  costumier,  darts 


out  upon  me  from  his  shop  to  in- 
quire whether  it  is  to  be  'fifteen 
Saracens  and  twelve  knights,  or 
twelve  knights  and  fifteen  Sara- 
cens.' And  he  imparts  to  me,  in 
tones  inviting  commiseration  and 
pity,  that  Orankum  will  be  the 
death  of  him  about  those  medisBvai 
peg-tops.  He  has  made  him  six 
pairs,  and  none  of  them  will  please 
mm  He  wants  them  lined  with 
wire  now.  I  have  heard  of  those 
peg-tops  before,  and  I  shall  hear  of 
them  a  good  many  times  more  be- 
fore I  shall  have  quite  done  with 
them. 

'  By  the  way,'  says  Mr.  Midwinter, 
'  Mr.  Porldson,  the  wig-maker,  wants 
to  see  you  about  the  Ogre's  mask ; 
perhaps  you  'will  step  over  to  him.' 

Slave  tiiat  I  am,  I  must  go  across 
to  Porldson,  and  I  must  wait  among 
the  perukes  untU  he  has  finished 
his  tea.    Forkison  is  always  at  his 

All  this,  and  a  good  deal  more  to 
the  same  exhaus^g  and  vexatious 
effect,  I  have  still  to  face  and  suffer. 
Meanwhile  I  am  still  hammering 
away  at  my  puns  and  my  rhymes. 
Whether  well  or  ill,  I  must  en- 
deavour to  be  funny.  In  fun,  as  in 
everything  else,  these  are  high-pres- 
sure times.  A  pun  or  a  joke,  now 
and  then,  will  not  satisfy  the  pam- 
pered taste  of  the  public.  I  must 
sbive  to  have  one  in  every  line.  I 
must  be  continually  straining  after 
the  grotesque  and  the  absurd.  I 
must  throw  aside  any  respect  I  may 
have  for  the  proprieties  of  the 
EagUsh  language.  I  must  close  my 
eyes  fest  to  the  dignity  of  literature. 
I  must  accept  the  grosseei  Cockney- 
isms  in  good  fidth.  And  yet  this 
trifling  is  a  very  elaborate  process. 
It  caUs  all  my  faculties  into  play,, 
and  taxes  my  brain  to  the  utmost 
stretch.  It  requires  the  obeervance 
of  rules — rules  of  art,  I  may  call 
them— as  inexorably  as  painting,  or 
sculpture,  or  poeti^r  itself.  Every 
line,  every  sihiation,  every  climax 
of  absurdity,  must  be  regulated  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances  which  re- 
quire to  be  duly  and  carefully  taken 
into  accoimi  Believe  me,  no  part 
of  this  nonsense  is  ventured  at  ran- 
dom. It  is  all  well  considered,  and 
precisely  arranged.    There  is  indcedi 
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mncli  method  in  this  madness.     I 

firmly  believe  that  a  mere  novice 

would   prove   more   succeesful   in 

attempting  a  comedy  in  five  acts 

than   in   attempting   a   burlesque. 

The  latter  may  be  the  lowest  form 

of  the  drama,  but  it  is  certainly  not 

the  least  difficult 

•  i»  *  * 

I  read  my  Christmas  piece  to  the 
manager  and  the  assembled  com- 
pany yesterday.     I  dressed  myself 
m  my  best,  put  the  MS.  in   my 
pocket,  and  arrived  at  the  theatre  at 
five  minutes  to  twelve  precisely.    I 
met  some  of  the  members  of  the 
company  at  the  stage  door.    They 
were  in  their  best  clothes,  and  their 
manner   betokened    a    momentous 
occasion.     They  shook  hands  with 
me  with  oold  distrust    Not  a  word 
beforehand   as   to   the    piece.      I 
walked  through  the  narrow  stage 
entrance  like  a  prisoner  going  to  be 
tried.    The  members  of  the  com- 
pany hanging  about  looked  at  me 
doubtfully,  as  if  they  felt  sure  that 
I  should  be  found  guilty.    I  reach 
the  green-room.     There  is  a  table 
in  me  centre  spread  with  a  red 
cloth,  and  furnished  with  pens,  ink, 
and  paper.    The  prompter  is  busy 
at  the  table,  arranging  the  parts 
which  have   already  been  copied. 
One  by  one,  the  actors  and  actresses 
called  for  ihe  reading  drop  in,  and 
take  their  seats  round  the  room. 
At  last  the  manager  enters,  and 
takes  out  his  watch.    With  a  cold 
indifferenoe  of  manner  he  announces 
that  it  is  time  to  b^in.     With  a 
clammy  hand,  I  take  out  my  MS., 
and   open   it     An  uneasy  action 
about  the   diaphragm   affects  my 
breath.    I  pause  a  minute  to  take 
courage,  and  then  I  b^in  with  the 
name  of  the  niece,  and  the  dramatis 
penonfx.    When  I  have  come  to  the 
tmd  of  this,  there  is   a   rustling 
motion  among  the  ladies,  similar  to 
that  which  occurs  in  church  when 
the  text  is  given  out     They  are 
settling  themselves  comfortably  to 
listen.    I  look  up  for  a  moment  at 
the  circle  of  hd&a  which  surrounds 
me.     Every  £ace  is  oold  and  im- 
p«LssiTe  as  marble.    Not  an  expres- 
sion of   encouragement  anywhere. 
Even  the  call-boy,  who  has  squeezed 
himself  into  the  doorway,  wears  a 


solemn  look.  I  b^in,  and  read  on 
for  five  minutes,  or  so.  No  one  has 
laughed  yet  I  am  anxious  to  get 
to  some  of  my  best  jokes,  and  I  am 
reading  &st— too  fast.  I  come  to 
those  pet  jokes ;  still  no  one  laughs. 
I  venture  to  look  up  at  the  circle  of 
&ces;  every  one  is  as  fixed  and 
solemn  as  if  I  were  reading  the 
burial  servica  I  remember  how 
Jenkins  roared  at  that  last  couplet 
Did  not  the  veteran  burlesque  writer 
—  say  that  he  envied  me  those 
lines  ?  But  not  so  much  as  a  smile 
here.  My  heart  is  sinking  within 
me;  my  lips  are  getting  dry  and 
parched,  and  I  can  scarcely  articu- 
late. The  first  old  woman,  who  has 
played  Lady  Macbeth  in  her  time, 
suggests  a  glass  of  water.  I  take  it, 
and  proceed  more  deliberately.  But 
still  no  laughter.  I  proceed  with 
the  third  scene,  and  at  last  I  am 
interrupted  by  a  'Ha,  ha!'  from 
some  one  near  the  door.  A  chorus 
of  laughter  immediately  follows. 
But  I  am  not  deceived  by  it  The 
person  who  laughed  near  the  door 
was  tine  musical  conductor,  and  it  is 
proverbially  a  bod  omen  when  the 
orchestra  laughs.  The  surrounding 
ladies  and  gentlemen  checked  them- 
selves immediately,  lest  I  should 
think  they  were  laughing  at  my 
joke.  They  relapse  into  8olemmt7 
instantly,  and  I  proceed  through 
scenes  three,  four,  five,  six,  on  to 
the  end,  without  eliciting  as  much 
as  a  smile — nay,  even 

*  Tbengh  Nestor  wwmx  Uw  j€st  be  lughable.* 

It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  I  passed 
through  v^en  I  read  my  first  Christ- 
mas piece.  I  was  not  aware  then 
that  we  ladies  and  gentlemen  present 
maJce  it  a  point  of  profi»sioDal 
honour  never  to  laugh  or  to  encou- 
rage you  with  any  sign  of  approba- 
tion whatever.  And,  mind,  it  is  not 
so  much  that  th^  grudge  you  their 
approval;  the  real  truth  is  that 
each  person  is  so  int^tly  occupied 
in  trying  to  discover  which  part  is 
intended  for  him  (or  her)  that  he 
cannot  give  his  attention  to  any- 
thing else.  He,  or  she,  is  in  a  fever- 
ish state  of  excitement  to  find  out, 
if  possible,  what  lines,  what  jokes, 
and  what  pieces  of  business  are 
likely  to  &11  to  his,  or  her,  share. 
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When  Miss  A.  discovers  (or  fieuiGies 
she  discoyers)  that  she  is  to  have 
the  part  of  Prince  Fretiypet,  she 
listens  to  nothing  but  Prince  Pret- 
typet^s  lines.  Mus  B.  is  possibly 
listening  to  Prince  Pretiypefs  lines 
also.  It  is  not  yery  Hlcely  that 
either  of  them  will  commit  herself 
to  any  signs  of  approval  of  a  x)art 
which  she  has  yet  to  fill  vp  and  test 
Crinkum  is  doif  to  all  bat  the 
soliloquies  of  the  Widow  Pincher, 
Orankom's  mind  is  haunted  by  the 
Ogre.  The  second  comic  and  the 
utihty  people  listen  to  cue  lines  and 
'  feeders '  with  unmitigated  disgust 
No  one,  except  the  s&ge  manager, 
xegaids  your  piece  as  a  whole,  and 
he  perhaps  is  move  intent  in  maJdng 
out  a  property  list  than  in  listening 
to  your  jokes.  Aspirants  £or  the 
honours  of  burlesque  writing,  don't 
be  cast  down  by  these  discourage- 
ments. They  tend  to  damp  the 
flpirits,  it  is  true;  but  bear  up 
against  them  as  well  as  you  can. 
Some  (in  this  line)  regard  them  as 
good  omens  rather  than  as  bad  ones. 
My  experience  leadu  me  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  fax  wrong  in  so 
thinking.  I  lemember  an  occasion 
when  every  one  in  the  theatre  de- 
daied  his  positive  belief  that  the 
burlesque  would  be  a  fiulure.  The 
principals  refused  their  parts,  and 
only  consented  to  accept  them,  at 
length,  on  the  eaniest  solicitation  of 
the  manager.  The  piece  was  an 
nproarious  success.  It  made  the  re- 
putation of  the  author,  and  launched 
the  theatre  upon  a  career  of  success 
which  it  had  never  known  before. 

So  yesterday  when  the  members 
cf  the  company  rose,  one  by  one, 
looked  blank  at  each  other,  and 
tBtroUed  away  to  the  stage  to  talk 
mysteriously  and  discontentedly  in 
durk  comers,  I  did  not  exactly  lose 
^  hopa    I  had  seen  those  blank 


looks,  and  heard  ihose  murmurs  of 
discontent  before.  But  I  had  also 
seen  the  pit  swaying  to  and  fro  with 
genuine  laughter,  and  heard  the 
house  resounding  with  the  heartiest 
applause. 

My  Christmas  piece  was  read 
yesterday ;  and  now  my  trouble  be- 
gins. Until  the  26th  day  of  this 
present  month,  day  after  day,  with- 
out intermission,  I  shall  have  to 
stand  on  the  stage,  and  hear  my 
lines  repeated  over  and  over  again 
until  they  will  have  lost  aU  sem- 
blance of  wit,  or  fun,  or  even  mean- 
ing in  the  most  remote  degree.  I 
have  already  told  you  what  I  shall 
have  to  encounter  during  this  period. 
And  when  all  is  dooe,  pernaps  at 
the  last  moment  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, who  has  meantime  been  pro- 
vided with  a  copy  of  the  piece,  will 
send  down  to  say  that  we  must  omit 
certain  lines  referring  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  or  the  American  war,  or 
the  taxes,  or  the  Thames  embank- 
ment and  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch. 
Perhaps  I  have  written  a  smart 
song  on  the  last-named  topic,  and 
rdy  upon  it  to  finish  up  a  scene 
with  ^lat  I  must  take  it  out ;  but 
there  is  no  time  for  Cxankum  to 
learn  another.  The  CSwmb^lain 
robs  me  of  a  sure  e&ct,  mat  at  a 
weak  point  of  the  pieoei  I  indulge 
in  more  bad  words! 

So,  my  good  sir,  don't  be  so  flip- 
pant when  ;^ou  go  down  the  staus 
after  witnesong  the  first  representa- 
tion of  my  Christmas  piece  on  Boxing 
Night  Think  of  what  I  have  had 
to  endure  in  omoocting  this  'amus- 
ing trifle '  for  you.  It  is  doubtless 
a  more  dignified  task  to  pr^Moe  a 
budget  than  to  write  a  burleeque; 
but,  in  all  seriousness,  I  question 
very  much  if  it  is  a  more  arduous 
onei 
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THE  WISHING  WELL ; 


or,  ClxiitmBi  Cimc  arExngton  ftalL 

'  VTO  hnntinp  this  morning !   The 
Di     ground  is  as  hard  as  nails, 


and  the  ice  three  inches  thick.' 

This  was  the  cheering  announce- 
ment made  by  tliat  early  birci,  Steenie 
Langton,  as  lie  stood  upon  the  closc- 
Khaven  iron-boimd  lawn  at  Langton 
Hall,  to  the  expectant  spirits  who 
had  counted  upon  a  '  rattling  nm ' 
before  twilight  closed  upon  Christ- 
mas Eve.  It  was  a  terrible  black 
frost,  which  had  tripped  up  the  heels 
of  the  promising  thaw  (so  calculated 
to  infuse  joy  into  the  hearts  of  sports- 
men), and  chilled  with  its  strong 
touch  the  genial  face  of  nature,  into 
statuesque  rigidity  and  calm. 

*  If  that's  the  best  news  you  have 
for  us,  old  fellow,*  shouted  a  discon- 
tented and  sleepy  voice  from  tho 
open  window,  under  whose  eaves  the 
atmouncement  was  made — '  if  that's 
the  best  news  you  have  for  us,  why 
tho  dickens  you  should  have  turned 
out  at  this  time  in  the  morning,  to 
make  yourself  so  imcommonly  disa- 
greeable, I  can't  conceive.' 

'  If  you  think  it  is  news|to  us,  cou- 
sin Stephen,  you  are  mistaken,'  came 
in  softer  accents  from  the  lattice  ca-se- 
ment  of  a  ladies'  bower.  '  We  have 
been  up  an  hour'watching  for  a'thaw.' 
'  You  had  better  go  to  bed  again, 
then,  or  amuse  yourselves  by  looking 
up  your  skates.  We  are  in  for  a  good 
bout  of  frost,  or  my  name's  not 
Steenie  Langton.' 

'Hang  your  name,  and  you  too! 
I'll  sell  "  Bird-i'-the-hand  "  to  Jack 
Acres.  What's  the  good  of  him  eat- 
ing his  head  ofif  all  vacation  time,  if 
I'm  only  to  have  one  run  in  six 
weeks?  If  I  buy  a  three-figure 
horse  again,  I'll  know  the  reason 
why— and  that's  more  than  I  do  in 
this  case— hang  me  if  I  do !' 

'  Don't  use  such  strong  language,' 
said  Steenie,  laughing.  '  It's  worse 
for  me,  after  all ;  for  I  pay  so  much 
a  week  for  The  O'Donoghue,  and  no 
chance  of  a  run  at  all.  Oh,  such  a 
bonny  morning  as  I  thought  it 
would  be !'  And  he  went  oflf  singing 
loudly  xmder  the  windows — 

*  Cbime,  ye  dappled  darlings. 
ThnniKh  the  atreet  and  anow ; 
.  Who  call  over*ride  you  ? 

L«t  tbe  bones  go. 


•  Cliiine,  ye  dapplod  darlings, 
I  >u\>  n  tbe  roaring  blast ; 

Tou  Rball  eee  a  fox  die 
Kre  au  hoar  be  paat. 

•  Go !  and  rest  to-morrow. 

Hunting  In  your  dreanifi. 

While  our  akales  arc  ringfng 

O'er  the  froieo  streama.' 

The  fair  occupants  of  the  chamber 
from  which  the  feminine  voice  had 
issued,  were  as  much  annoyed  by 
the  imexpected  apjx^Lrance  of  frost» 
as  their  male  relations.  The  hats 
and  habits,  laid  out  with  such, 
triumph  over  night,  would  evidently 
not  he  in  requisition,  and  so  delight- 
ful an  opportunity  for  enjoying  a  day 
with  the  hounds,  might  never  again 
present  itself. 

The  old  hall  was  cheerful  with, 
young  life  that  Christmas  tide ;  for 
Lady  Langton,  the  stately  widow  of 
Sir  Rupert  Langton,  who  boasted  the 
most  ancient  blood  in  the  county^ 
loved  to  hold  the  Christmas  revels 
in  the  old  style,  and  to  assemble 
round  her  at  that  season  the  flowers 
of  the  flock  among  her  tribe  of  graiKl- 
children.  The  honour  of  her  selec- 
tion had  fallen  in  this  instajice  upon 
her  eldest  grandson,  Stephen;  on 
Harry  Bulkeley,  the  eldest  son  of 
her  youngest  daughter,  who  had 
married  a  wealthy  squire  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  who, 
with  her  husband,  had  done  her  best 
to  spoil  one  of  the  sweetest  and  best 
dispositions  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot 
of  youth;  on  Mabel  Langton,  the 
daughter  of  her  second  son ;  and  on 
Alice  Bulkeley,  Harry's  darling  and 
only  sister,  and  the  pride  of  her 
grandmother's  heart,  who  loved  to 
call  her  the  '  Lily  of  the  Langtons.' 
She  always  talked  of  her  married 
daughters  as  Langtons  still ;  and  to 
descant  largely  upon  the  unique  ex- 
cellence of  the  Langton  features,  tbe 
Langton  voice,  and  the  Langton 
blood,  was  a  harmless  idiosyncrasy, 
and  evinced  a  pardonable  pride  in 
the  noble  stock  from  which  her  hns- 
band  sprung,  which  those  who  knew 
the  excellence  of  her  heart  and  head» 
willingly  pardoned  in  the  revered 
Lady  of  Langton  Hall. 

Stephen  Langton  was  the  present 
baronet,  and  heir  to  the  Hall  and 
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estates  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
mother. His  &ther  had  died  early, 
and  Sir  Bupert,  unwilling  to  be- 
qneath  so  Toluable  a  property  to  a 
minor,  left  it  in  the  possession  of  his 
widow  for  her  life.  She  was  fond  of 
Sir  Stephen,  and  thought  he  would 
do  honour  to  the  name ;  but  Harry 
Bulkeley,  the  handsome,  high-spi- 
rited, reckless  lad,  reigned  para- 
mount in  her  heart  of  hearts,  and 
ousted  the  heir,  who,  according  to 
some  strong  but  undefinable  law, 
scarcely  ever  docs  reign  paramount 
in  the  heart  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor. Stephen  was  a  studious, 
thoughtfcd  youth,  more  intellectnal- 
lookmg  thui  handsome,  and  of  an 
enthusiastic  temperament,  that  in- 
sured success  in  whatever  he  under- 
took. No  Langton  of  former  days, 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  own 
the  young  heir  as  one  of  their  ath- 
letic race,  in  any  of  tiie  field-sports 
which  require  muscle  and  nerve,  and 
across  country  his  judgment  and 
prowess  were  undisputed ;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  ride  or  to  shoot,  and  the 
deep-seated  fire  in  his  speaking  eyes 
told  of  a  desire  to  shine  on  that 
arena,  where  mind  grapples  with 
mind,  and  where  the  thews  and  si- 
news brought  into  play,  are  those 
which  belong  to  the  gladiator  in  in- 
tellect, who  governs  his  fellows  by 
the  attoibutes  not  of  men,  but  of  g[ods. 

Mabel  Langton,  his  first  cousin,  a 
girl  of  one-and-twenty,  was  not  un- 
like him  in  some  points  of  character. 
!But  she  greatly  excelled  him  in  per- 
sonal beauty.  Very  classical  and 
commanding  was  the  line  of  her  fea- 
tures, and  the  finely-chiselled  nostril 
and  mouth  told  more  of  pride  than 
tenderness.  Her  abundant  dark  hair 
may  have  belonged  to  some  eastern 
queen,  while  the  delicate  fineness 
of  her  complexion,  was  genuinely 
English— the  fine  trani^parent  skin 
showing  every  vein  as  distinctly  as  we 
see  those  of  a  thorough-bred  horse, 
in  the  beautiful  net-work  which 
proclaims  his  pride  of  ancestry  and 
descent.  She  was  essentially,  to  use 
a  sporting  phrase,  sruike-'headed, 

Alice  was  a  simpler,  but  much 
more  loveable  beau^.  Rich  shining 
hair,  peachy  cheeks,  coral  lips,  and 
poorly  teeth,  attributes  generally  ac- 
companying health  and  youth,  com- 


bined with  features  quite  regular 
enough  to  be  pleasing,  made  the 
'Lily  of  the  Ijmgtons'  more  de- 
serving of  the  name  of  the  '  rose ;' 
but,  in  days  fiur  back  enough  to  be 
venerable,  a  Langton  beauty  had 
been  so  called,  and  thus  established 
a  precedent,  of  which  the  lady  of  the 
Hall  had  not  been  slow  to  avail  her- 
self. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  agree 
with  me,  that  the  usually  far-sighted 
old  lady  displayed  but  little  of  her 
accustomed  prudence,  in  assembling 
under  one  roof,  under  such  happy 
auspices,  so  many  cousins,  posseted 
individually  of  so  much  that  was 
fascinating  and  attractive.  I  can 
only  account  for  this  mental  blind- 
ness on  her  part,  by  reflecting  that, 
having  been  accustomed  to  see  them 
OS  children  and  playmates,  she  for- 
got what  a  difiiorence  a  year  or  two 
makes,  at  the  age  which,  at  her  four- 
score years,  she  must  almost  have 
forgotten.  She  did  not  herself  per- 
ceive much  alteration  in  the  '  boys,' 
as  she  still  called  them,  since  the 
days  of  school  and  'hobbledehoy- 
hood  ;'  nor  did  she  understand  that 
the  handsome  and  well-bred  strip- 
ling, who  did  not  care  to  how  much 
advantage  he  appeared  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fimr  cousin,  was  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  her  peace  of  mind  as  effec- 
tually, although  in  a  different  way, 
as  when  he  melted  her  doll's  flEbce  at 
the  fire,  or  made  her  pony  shy,  for 
the  amusement  of  his  cub-like  fnend. 
(That  friend,  by-the-by,  is  noWj  a> 
guardsman,  the  pink  and  flower  of 
dandies,  and  noted  for  the  statuesque 
coldness  and  calm  with  which  he 
bears  the  advances  of  his  fiushionable 
women  acquaintance.) 

There  was  one  more  cousin  ex- 
pected shortly  to  join  the  family 
circle.  Charlie  Austen  was  the  only 
son  of  his  mother  (the  youngest 
and  least-favourod  daughter  of  Lady 
Langton),  who  had  married  a  sailor, 
and,  dying  early,  hod  recommended 
her  darling  boy  to  the  notice  and 
kindness  of  her  mother;  who,  con- 
science-smitten at  what  now  ap- 
jteaxed  like  injustice  to  her  least-ap- 
preciated daughter,  needed  no  such 
dying  iiijnnction  to  give  him  his  due 

gortion  of  her  wann  and  affectionate 
eart 
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On  the  morning  in  qnestion  Cbariie 
had  not  arriTod ;  and  the  blackness 
of  that  inauspicious  frost  was  not 
dispelled  by  genial  smiles  or  happy 
&oes.  Youth  bears  disappointo^t 
with  an  ill  grace;  and  the  hearts  of 
the  young  ladies  had  been  the  more 
set  upon  'a  southerly  wind  and  a 
cloudy  sky'  on  that  x)articular 
morning,  as  the  meet  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  county,  and  within  an 
eaqr  distance  of  Lfirngton  HalL 

The  young  men  were  equally  bent 
upon  a  day's  sport,  and  a  tnal  of 
the  respective  merits  of  £iid-i'-tfae- 
faand  and  The  O'Donoghue,  boi^,  in 
j^nwc  different  lines,  steeds  of  mettle 
and  note.  Under  these  cacumstMicflB, 
it  required  all  Lady  Langton's  tact 
to  restore  the  usually  high  qHrite 
in  whidi  she  delighted.  The  hearty 
laugh  and  wild  fim  of  the  boys  espe- 
cially was  like  music  in  her  flympo- 
tiuzmgean.  What  mother  or  grand- 
mother is  not  entirely  at  tiie  mercy 
of  a  frank,  affectionate  boy?  With 
tbe  girls  tin^  assume  more  of  the 
dignity  of  maternity;  but  a  pickle  of 
a  boy  (provided  that  he  is  adfectkm- 
ate)  is  worn  nearest  to  their  hearte. 

'  What  can  we  do,  gnmny?'  said 
Harry,  with  a  pretematurally  long 
ftceforhim.  'Whattii  there  todoin 
a  firost?  If  8  tiie  wont  institution 
gomg.  You  ought  to  hare  a  riding* 
school  and  a  fadUazd-room  to  make 
tiie  Hall  perfect' 

'  Oh  yes,  grandmother,  you  really 
flfaould,'  chimed  in  Mabel,  who  al- 
ways l^Ecd  anything  which  added  to 
the  grandeur  or  oompleteness  of  her 
belongings.  '  At  Naylor  Park,  where 
we  were  staying  last  winter,  we  had 
such  fun  in  tibe  ridingnschooL  I 
never  could  jump  berore,  always 
riding  in  London;  and  now,'  she 
said,  addressing  her  cousin  St^hen, 
'if  I  were  as  wSkl  mounted,  I  would 
ride  agamst  you.' 

'  Ambitious  Mabel !  To  be  first  in 
whatever  you  undertake  is  always 
your  motto,  we  know.' 

'That  is  all  well  enough  in  its 
way,'  said  Lady  Langton,  deprecat- 
ingly ;  '  but  pray,  Mabel,  whatever 
you  do,  never  ape  the  mannen  <x 
conversation  of  a  fiust  girl.  In  my 
day  a  young  lady  was  considered 
quite  out  of  place  in  the  hunting- 
field  ;  and  those  odious  three-pom- 


melled saddles  had  not  been  invented, 
to  make  women  ride  like  men.  I 
should  have  scorned  to  be  actually 
pinned  to  the  saddle,  as  you  are,  so 
that  you  cannot  disengage  yoursdf 
from  your  horse  on  an  emergency.' 

'Oh!  it  is  done  occarionaJly  now- 
a-days,  granny,'  said  Harry,  laugh- 
ing; while  Stephen,  who  was  always 
'  to  the  rescue '  when  either  of  his 
fiur  cousins  were  attacked,  said — 

'  Men's  hunting-saddles  are  made 
as  secure  as  possible,  and,  of  coune, 
young  ladies  are  more  precious  than 
we  are.  Eren  Mabel  would  stand 
but  a  poor  chance  at  a  fence  in  ane 
of  the  old-&shioned  saddles.' 

'  There  is  no  necessity  that  I  can 
sea  for  her  riding  at  one,'  said  har 
ladyship,  drily.  '  I  should  have  ob- 
jected to  the  young  ladies  going  to 
the  meet  at  all,  had  I  known  they 
intended  to  follow  the  hounds.' 

'  Th^  may  safely  fnomiae  not  to 
do  ao  to-day,'  said  Barrj,  groamng. 
'No  diaooe  of  the  "dappled  dn^- 
lings  "  coming  out  to-day.  Let  na 
play  at  hare  and  hounds  round  tiie 
ganlen,  Mabel,  as  we  used  to  do  in 
old  tinies.' 

'  Not  at  all  a  bad  idea,' said  AUoe, 
always  a  promoter  of  fun  in  WBf 
fiihape.  'But  oh,  in  my  heart  I  wju 
that  it  would  thaw  1' 

'I  wish  it  would  — I  wish  it 
would,'  was  echoed  and  ze-edioed 
round  the  btesk&st-table,  until  the 
dioroB  of  youthful  voicea  seemed  to 
awaken  B(»ne  silent  choid  in  grand- 
mamma'a  breast*  who  said  at  once— 

'  I  will  teU  you  what  to  do,  yon 
young  things,  whoae  wishing  &ya 
are  ^  yet  over:  yon  had  better 
walktotbeI»'MAtii^ir«&  Itisnever 
fnaea  over,  that  being  <Hie  of  its 
miraonlons  attributes;  and  a  fivi^ 
mile  walk  on  this  fine  bracing  day 
will  do  you  all  more  good  than  sit- 
ting by  the  fireside  gnunbling  at  the 
weather.' 

'Is  it  true,  grandmother?'  said 
Alice,  eagerly.  'Is  it  a  real,  true 
wishing  well?  And  why  did  yoa 
never  tell  us  of  it  before  ?' 

A  slight  cloud  overshadowed  for 
a  moment  Lady  Langton's  benign 
countenance ;  Imt  it  cleared  away  as 
she  said,  '  I  am  not  saperstitious,  aa 
you  know,  but  I  do  rather  beUeve  in 
that  Well  There  is  a  pretty  legend 
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attached  to  it,  which,  with  my  lean- 
ing towards  the  mythical  and  ro- 
mantic, may  have  something  to  do 
with  my  faith.' 

'I  haye  no  leaning  towards  the 
mythical  or  the  romantic/  said 
Hairy;  'bat  if  I  thought  it  was  any 
good,  I'd  go  and  wida  for  a  thaw 
with  all  my  heart  and  sonL' 

Mabel  made  no  remark,  but  on 
her  handsome  featmras  beamed  a 
doubtfol  smile.  Perhaps  in  her  own 
mind  she  had  no  objection  to  give 
her  ambitious  day-dxeams  a  chance 
of  realization,  by  wishing  at  this 
fEunons  Well ;  bat  if  so,  she  gave  no 
expression  to  her  sentiments,  and 
appeared  to  be  folly  oocapied,  like 
Werther's  Charlotte,  in  cattmg  bread 
and  batter  for  the  rest  of  the  party. 

'  One  is  not  obliged  to  wish  oat 
load,  I  suppose,'  said  Alice,  after  a 
moment's  panse;  and  the  laagh 
which  greeted  her  naire  xemark  was 
joined  in  by  no  one  moze  heartily 
than  herself. 

'  Oh  dear  no^'  said  Lady  Langton, 
when  the  laugh  at  iiretty  AJioe's 
expense  had  subsided,  *  that  forms 
no  part  of  the  spell,  I  assoie  you. 
If  you  will  bring  me  the  "  Book  of 
Antiquities  and  GuxiositieB"  from 
tiie  second  shelf  on  the  left  hand  of 
tiie  fireplace,  you  can  read  the  legend 
akrad  to  the  others.' 

'  Ye  andente  boke'  wnaooosdingly 
faiough^  and  opened  at  once  mm 
the  desired  page,  thus  proTing  that 
tiba  Langtons  of  old  lutd  not  been 
obhTious  of  the  merits  of  the  Well 
in  question ;  and  Alice,  in  her  fresh, 
youthful  Toooe,  read  as  follows  :•- 

'  There  is  a  fBunons  Well  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Monk's-wood 
Priory,  to  which  the  following  le- 
gend is  attached,  which  is  firmly 
beUeved  by  the  country  people  for 
nules  round.  It  runs  thus: — ^That 
in  the  manor-house  dose  at  hand,  of 
which  the  ruins  are  still  stmdiag, 
there  lived  a  wild  and  reckless  earl, 
called  by  his  retainers  the  "  Black 
Lord,"  who  added  to  his  Tast  wealth 
by  fraud  and  rapine^  uh)  who  was 
the  terror  and  curse  of  the  whole 
country-side.  He  gloried  in  the  pro- 
fosuion  of  atheism  and  xmbehef,  and 
the  Aug^tine  friars,  who  had  found- 
ed the  priory  which  still  bears  their 
name,  were  ihQ  special  objects  of  his 


pereecution  and  hate.  He  never  al- 
lowed his  infant  son  to  be  received 
into  the  holy  church ;  but  when  the 
latter  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
the  indefotigable  friars  left  no  means 
untried  to  accomplish  his  conver- 
sion, and  consequent  salvation.  They 
succeeded  in  a  measure,  but  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  go  through  the 
baptismal  ceremony,  without  tiie  re- 
ceiving of  which  sacrament  the  holy 
men  durst  not  enrol  him  among  the 
ranks  of  Christian  converts.  As  it 
fell,  however,  one  day,  as  one  of  the 
most  aged  and  saint-Uke  of  the 
monks  prayed  at  the  well  side  in 
the  thickly-grown  wood  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  cherished  ob- 
ject, the  bay  of  the  wicked  earl's 
deep-mouthed  stag-hounds  fell  upon 
his  startled  ears,  and,  before  he  had 
time  to  rise  from  his  knees,  a  horse- 
man plunged  through  the  thicket  on 
a  fiery  and  ungovernable  horse, 
which  swerved  aside  at  the  sight  of 
tiie  kneeling  figure,  and  threw  his 
lider  with  violence  on  the  stone  steps 
of  the  cross,  which  at  that  time  stood 
beside  tiie  Well,  and  which  was  con- 
stantly sought  by  the  holy  friais  as  a 
glace  of  meditation  and  prayer.  As 
e  lay  bleeding,  but  consciouB,  at 
the  feet  of  the  monk,  the  latter,  be- 
lieving the  accident  to  be  an  inter- 
position of  providence  in  his  &vonr, 
sigpoed  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
the  upturned  feoe,  and  proclaimed 
the  yoong  lord  as  a  member  of  that 
church  which  had  long  held  out  her 
arms  to  him  in  vain.  A  heavenly 
smile  then  spread  itself  over  the 
dying  features,  and  the  monk,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  praise,  is  said  thus  to  have 
blessed  the  Holy  Well  :^ 

*  Blest  be  je  Welle,  ye  Itjare  aalde ; 
Ble«t  be  je  spryiiKe  and  foantaine  beade ; 
Bleat  to  nplyfte  je  lUntyoge  aoule. 

.And  make  y  blaadynge  bearte  wonoda  w1m]«. 

*  Bleat  be  je  wlahe.  and  bleat  ye  pimTre, 
or  pjlgrjme  greye  and  maUVne  fuftt, 
Wbo  the  low  Ave  three  tjmea  telle 
BeaUe  ye  ooaae  at  Holye  Welle.' 

The  cross  has  long  been  gone,  but 
the  Well  remains ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  hardest  and  most 
severe  winter  it  has  never  been 
known  to  freeze  over.  To  it  the  lads 
and  lasses  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages go  to  pledge  their  mutual 
vows,  firmly  believing  that  heaven 
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has  a  peculiar  blessing  for  those 
whose  faith  is  plighted  besido  the 
Holy  Well.  It  is  also  supposed  to 
possess  the  properties  of  a*  WisJiing 
Well ;  and  that  he  who  drinks  three 
times  of  the  water  from  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  preserving  all  the  time  a 
kneeling  posture,  will  assuredly  have 
his  wish  fulfilled,  provided  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  possibiUty.' 

'  We  will  go  by  all  means,'  said 
Mabel  and  Alice  in  a  breath. 

Stephen  was  silent;  but  Harry 
had,  as  usual,  a  commentary  of  his 
own  to  make  upon  the  subject  dis- 
cussed. 

'  I  never  heard  greater  bosh,*  was 
his  first  remark.  'If  the  story  of 
the  party  who  broke  his  head  (which 
the  other  party,  by-the-by,  seemed 
to  think  an  uncommonly  good  thing) 
had  not  been  seasoned  with  a  little 
hunting  sauce,  it  would  have  been 
good  for  nothing.  I  dare  say  the 
truth  was,  that 'he  took  the  hounds 
out  in  hard  weather  against  the  go- 
vernor s  consent,  and  found  his  horse 
a  little  too  much  for  him  on  that  fine 
frosty  morning.  Construed  into  mo- 
dem English,  your  dehghtful  ro- 
mantic legend,  Alice,  would  read 
rather  differently.  Supix>se  I  begin. 
There  was  an  ancient  party ' 

'Oh!  stop,  Harry — ^for  goodncfis' 
sake,  stop !'  said  Alice,  at  the  same 
time  squeezing  her  little  hand  hai-d 
over  the  dehnquent*s  mouth.  '  We 
shall  never  be  able  to  wish  se- 
riously, if  you  will  put  such  non- 
sense into  our  heads. 

'  I  cannot  bear  slang,  Harry,'  said 
Lady  Langton,  quietly.  '  Half  the 
cau.se  of  the  fiivoUty  and  heartless- 
ness  of  this  generation  is  that  base 
leaning  towi^s  what  is  ridiculous 
and  grotesque,  and  the  consequent 
incapacity  for  appreciating  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  hfe.  If  I  had  said 
I  hate  dang,  I  should  not  have  been 
below  the  mark,'  the  old  lady  added, 
warming  in  the  cause. 

'  Hear,  hear !'  said  Stephen,  whose 
refined  and  poetic  temperament 
echoed  these  old-world  notions ;  and 
'  Hark  to  granny ! — Yoicks !  Tally- 
ho  !'  roared  Harry,  whose  exuberant 
animal  spirits  could  succumb  no 
longer  to  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stance, in  the  shape  of  a  hard  frost ; 
and  granny  actually  smiled   upon 


the  scapegrace  who  thus  ran  foul  of 
her  cherished  prejudices,  and  bearded 
the  Uoness  in  her  own  den. 

Notwithstanding    his    heterodox 
opinions  with  regsud  to  the  genuine 

Sroperties  of  the  'Wishing  Well/ 
[arry  could  not  rest  until  he  got  the 
party  imderweigh  for  the  proposed 
expedition.  Mabel  and  Alice,  nothing 
loath,   hastened   inunediately  after 
breakfisist  to  assume  their  walking 
attire,  and  came  down  looking  very 
picturesque  and  pretty,  in  Spanish 
hats  and  red  petticoats,  which  dis- 
played to  advantage  very  neat  feet 
and  ankles,  whose  becoming  chaus- 
8ure  evinced  the  care  bestowed  by 
their  owners  upon  this  most  essential 
part  of  the  toilette,  which  it  is  al- 
ways a  sign  of  ill-breeding  or  liod 
taste  to  neglect   To  be  bien  chausfe* 
and  bien  gantee  is  the  sign  of  an  ar- 
tistic mind,  that  gives,  to  outward 
observances,  due    importance   and 
weight;  to  make  these  advantages 
inordinately  conspicuous  is  a  sign  of 
vanity,   or    the    self-consciousness 
which  attends  the  unusual  assump- 
tion of  any  becoming  article  of  dress. 
The  pretty  feet,  which,  according  to 
the  poet's  description,  like   'httle 
mice,  peep  in  and  out '  from  beneath 
tiie  skirts  or  petticoats  of  moderate 
length,  are  far  more  attractive  than 
those  whose  more  brazen  beauty  as- 
serts itself  entirely  independent  of 
the  magical  effect  of  drapery,   of 
which  liie  most  heaven-bom  artist 
condescends  more  frequently  than 
not  to  avail  himself. 

It  is  disregard  of  this  principle 
which  has  brought  'crinoline'  into 
such  universal  ridicule  and  disre- 
pute ;  and  few  women  can  stand  the 
test  of  the  generous  display  of  per- 
sonal charms,  which  the  exaggerated 
fisishion  has  made  of  common  and 
every-day  occurrence.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  dignity  in  a  short  petticoat ; 
and  the  saying,  which  has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  that  the  '  Queen  of 
Spain  has  no  legs,'  shows  that  in 
the  land  most  noted  for  the  beauty 
of  these  necessary  appendages  to 
feminine  loveliness,  and  where  the 
arched  instep  of  the  fair  AndalusiaD 
has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation, 
it  is  considered  more  compatible 
with  the  decorum  and  dignity  of 
royalty,  to  leave  the  existence  of  the 
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legs  of  her  most  sacred  majeBty,  en- 
tirely to  imagination  in  the  minds  of 
her  hege  and  dntiftd  subjects. 

With  eqnal  delicacy  and  discrimi- 
nation the  reader  will  be  inclined  to 
suggest,  that  it  behoyes  us  to  draw 
the  veil  over  this  most  hackneyed 
and  worn-out  theme ;  and  it  would 
have  been  fiir  from  us  to  have  intro- 
duced so  ungallant  and  iU-timed  a 
cry  against  any  article  of  dress  pa- 
tronized by  the  fairer  sex,  except  aa 
a  herald  to  the  unqualified  opmion 
expressed  thereupon  by  the  Lady  of 
Luigton  Hall,  who  looked  upon  a 
steel  petticoat  as  an  inyention  of  the 
Evil  One  to  demoralize  society,  and 
to  rob  youth  and  innocence  of  their 
greatest  charms,  modesty  and  grace. 

Her  notions  were  exaggerated,  and 
therefore  more  open  to  railleiy  and 
refutation  than  if  they  had  been 
more  cahnly  and  dispassionately  en- 
tertained ;  and,  although  we  own  to 
a  decided  leaning  towards  the  old 
lady's  opinions,  we  are  bound  in 
honour  to  set  forth  how  she  was  de- 
feated on  her  own  ground,  in  a  bril- 
liant passage  of  arms  between  herself 
and  her  fitvourite  grandson,  Harry 
Bulkeley ;  the  glove  in  this  instance 
having  been  thrown  down  by  the 
fiiir  cousins,  who  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room equipped  for  walking,  with 
their  dresses  looped  up  over  the 
skirts,  widely  extended  by  the '  jupon 
d'ader,'  which  at  that  time  was  only 
just  becoming  an  indispensable  part 
of  feminine  apparel. 

Mabel  was  more  conspicuously 
'  stuck  out '  (ladies  must  excuse  my 
borrowing  an  expression  on  on  emer- 
gency from  their  own  peculiar  voca- 
bulary) than  her  cousin,  and  her 
figure  was  taller  and  more  showy. 
Her  appearance,  therefore,  acted 
upon  her  grandmother's  highly-ex- 
citable nervous  temperament  as  an 
application  of  cantharides  on  a  deli- 
cate skin,  and  she  was,  in  conse- 
quence, attacked  with  some  asperity, 
and  a  little  injustice. 

'  I  really  hope,  Mabel,'  said  Lady 
Langton,  'that  you  are  not  going 
for  a  country  walk  in  that  most  ridi- 
culous thing.  It  certainly  is  the 
most  improper  &8hion  ever  invent- 
ed ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  how  your 
mother  can  allow  you  to  adopt  it' 

'Mamma  wears  a  cage  herself/ 


said  Mabel,  shortly,  her  cheeks  car- 
nation colour  at  the  imputation  con- 
veyed in  Lady  Langton  s  reproach. 

'Then  I  can  only  say,'  was  tine 
reply, '  what  I  have  often  said  before, 
that  tiiere  is  no  fool  like  an  old  one. 
I  am  sure,  boys,  you  will  agree  witii 
me,  that  tiiere  is  neither  grace  nor 
beauty  in  these  horrid  inventions, 
which  spoil  a  good  figure,  and  ac- 
tually deform  a  mediocre  or  bed  one.' 

But  grandmamma  jeckoned  with- 
out her  host,  if  she  imagined  that/as 
in  bygone  days,  the  '  boys'  needed 
only  a  hint  fiom  her  to  hunt  down 
some  httle  weakness  or  vanity,  when 
displayed  in  their  female  belongings, 
by  unmerciful  cJtaff,  or  the  unmiti- 
gated teasing  of  which  only  a  school- 
boy is  capable.  They  were  at  the 
dandy  epoch  in  their  own  lives,  and 
valued  appearances  too  much,  not 
to  be  very  lenient  to  any  errors  which 
leant  to  tiie  fashionable  side.  While, 
therefore,  Mabel  stood  blushing  with 
anger  and  mortification,  and  even 
the  usually  undaunted  Alice  was  a 
httie  out  of  countenance,  owing  to 
the  sweeping  nature  of  her  grand- 
mother's animadversions,  Harry,with 
an  audacity  peculiarly  his  own,  came 
at  once  totiie  rescue  of  his  sister  and 
cousin. 

'  Show  her.  May,'  he  said,  '  show 
her  what  you  found  yesterday ;'  and, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
rushed  into  the  library,  and  returned 
flourishing  over  his  h^d  an  ancient 
fashion-book  of  the  time  of  Lady 
Langton*s  youth,  armed  with  which, 
and  with  a  yell  like  that  of  a  wild 
Irishman,  he  began  the  attack  by 
hurling  a  shell  right  into  the  enemy's 
camp. 

'  Look,'  he  exclaimed, '  look,  all  of 
you,  at  what  May  found  yesterday. 
I  appeal  to  you  all  whether  this 
sort  of  thing  is  modest,'  he  added, 
triumphantly  exhibiting  two  figures 
arrayed  in  what  was  termed  a  walk- 
ing-dress, and  whose  ample  propor- 
tions were  but  scantily  draped  in 
close-clinging  garmente  according 
to  the  fiEUBliion  of  those  days. 

'Just  look,  grandmother,  at  this 
sweet  article  for  a  morning  walk  in 
the  country,  and  sny  whether  you 
would  like  to  see  Mabel  and  Alice 
made  such  guys  of  as  this?  All  I 
can  say  is  that,  pretty  as  they  are. 


Ho  Witkmg  WXi  OP, 


I,  for  mj  pn^  dtovld  decHne  aeooto- 
paoying  than  in  Each  tbtt  msd^ 
attiie.  Bj  Jove  I  it's  diagiuting— 
and  crmolina  beats  7001  fimhifma 
bcdiow,  giaimr,  after  alL' 

'  It  bjoka  odd  to  70a  noir,  I  dan 
M?,'  aaid  Iddy  I^igton,  irith  the 
half  amile  which  aclmowledged  her 
defeat;  'and  I  own  that  it  is  bd 
exaggeration  in  the  other  diieeticn. 
But  look  here,'  abe  added,  taking  up 
a  '  Punch'  which  lay  on  the  table, 
aad  policing  oat  one  of  Leech's 
pretty   giila,   who,   smilingly  tu- 


oonsckxis  of  the  re&actorj  state  of 
her  dinf^ine,  was  caiiTiug  on  ft 
despetate  fliiiatian  on  the  pier  at 
Brighton,  her  gownl  cootonr  mean- 
vbSe  atliaotiiig  the  notice  and  ridi- 
cnie  of  the  crowd.  '  I  think  this  ia 
equally  if  not  moie  absurd.' 

'  Oh,  no,  gmtdmather  I  nothing 
oomee  np  to  tbis,'  aaid  Alice,  em- 
boldoied  brhar  brother'B  chan^son- 
ahip,  and  kioldiig  over  bia  abonlder 
at  tite  two  axtnoidinary  flgnre^ 
which  a  hick^  chanco  bad  thrown 
in  the   way  of   the  miBahieroa* 


yonth:  'th^  are  too  killing ;'  and 
the  merry  girl  went  off  into  convtil- 
eiona  of  langhtei.  She  had,  it  is 
true,  a  keen  senee  of  the  ridicnloos, 
but  her  spirits  had  been  more  than 
naoally  high  al!  the  morning,  and 
the  eyea  of  the  '  Lily  of  the  Lang- 
tons'  had  been  brighter,  and  more 
full  of  gnnshine,  than  was  nsoal 
even  with  them. 

They  had  a  lovely  and  invigorat- 
ing walk  over  a  wild  coonti?  which 


led  to  the  far-&med  Well.  Mabel 
and  Harry  rather  outstripped  the 
others,  and  found  themselvee  first 
at  the  mystical  spot:  they  were 
fond  of  each  other  in  a  coosiul; 
way ;  and  had  Mabel  been  of  a  leas 
aspiring  nature,  her  fevourite  cousin 
would  doubtless  have  entertained 
for  her  a  more  than  conainly  affec- 
tion :  as  it  was,  he  put  her  down  in 
bis  own  mind  as  a  great  deal  too 
grand  for  him;  and  proud  in  his 
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own  VAy,  he  could  neror  hare  m- 
ccPDciled  himaelf  to  be  Icwked  down 
Tipon  b;  a  wife,  or  contianAUf  ni^ed 
to  endeAToar  to  dietinguiBh  hmiself  in 
the  way  which  ambitiooB  women  are 
apt  to  nige  thoae  whoBO  &me  and 
fortanes  are  interwoTen  with  their 
own.  If,  therefore,  Mabel  had  im&- 
giued  that  the  Bpark  of  latent  afleo- 
tion  which  ebe  entertained  for  hint, 
wmld  have  been  kitidled  into  a 
flame  b;  an  open  declaration  on 
that  anapidouB  morning,  ehe  had 
gmtlj mistaken;  and  the  e 


he  expressed  for  the  arrival  of  the 
lesa  active  pair,  plainly  evinced  that 
there  was  none  to  be  mada  Per- 
haps the  moment  when  be  tnmed 
laughingly  from  her,  to  hurry  on 
the  'slow  coaches,'  by  signal  that 
they  approached  the  Well,  was  the 
turning-point  in  Mabel's  future  li& 
Her  haughty  lip  corled  with  a  little 
dash  of  scorn,  and  she  said,  half  to 
herself,  '  My  mind  is  made  np  .now 
aa  to  what  I  will  wish.' 

Stephen,  who,  unacknowledged  to 
himself,  had  a  deeper  inter^  in 


Mabel's  smiles  or  Browns  than  his 
more  favoured  cousin,  saw  the  smile 
npon  her  lip,  which  he  constmed 
into  one  of  conscious  triumph;  and 
with  that  thorn  of  bitterness  to  lean 
against,  he,  too,  wished  a  wish  with 
all  his  heart  at  the  Well;  but  in  that 
ardent,  ambitious  prayer  the  love  ot 
his  beautiful  and  hanghtj  coosiu 
bad  no  place. 

He  and  Mabel  were  imdonbtedly 
the  most  serioos  pair  at  the  Wishing 


Well  that  morning;  and  when 
Harry  jumped  np  after  a  mock 
genunezion  Defore  the  mystic  water, 
and  said, '  I  really  have  wished  for  a 
thaw,'  there  was  a  little  bitterness 
in  Mabel's  tone  as  ehe  said,  'Ton 
did  wisely  in  wishing  for  what  yon 
must  have  in  the  course  of  time — it 
cannot  go  on  freezing  for  ever.' 

'  No ;  but  that  reminds  me  that  I 
never  said  when  I  wanted  it.  What 
a  scUI'  said  Harry,  laughing.     'I 
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hope  you  were  more  explicit/  he 
added  to  liis  sister  and  cousin, '  or 
the  ancient  party  who  blessed  tlio 
Well  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you/ 

'  I  was  clear  enough  in  thought/ 
said  Alice,  gaily;  *and  words  un- 
spoken cannot  compromise  nie,  at 
all  events/  As  she  spoke  tlie  words, 
a  clear  ring^ing  voice  was  heard 
shouting  outside  the  cover  which 
containefl  the  Holy  Spring, '  Where 
are  you?  What's  up  now?*  and  in 
another  moment,  directed  ]>y  the 
answering  shouts  of  his  cousins, 
Charlie  Austen  appeared  amongst 
them. 

Wo  are  not  bound  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  any  of  the  i>axty,  but  there 
can  be  no  treason  in  mentioning 
that  a  bright  and  tell-tale  blush 
dyed  Ahce's  cheeks  crimson,  as  she 
encountered  the  earnest  questioning 
gaze  of  her  sailor  cousin ;  and  if  we 
liazard  a  conjecture,  that  that  glow- 
ing and  beautiful  colour,  may  have 
thrown  some  light  on  the  unex- 
pressed wish  at  the  Well,  there  can 
be  no  hann  in  our  doing  so. 

The  young  party  went  merrily 
home  to  the  Hall  imder  the  cheering 
influence  of  cousin  Charlie's  sailor 
spirits.  He  was  a  frank,  warm- 
hearted lad,  and  held  a  place  in 
Lady  Langton's  affections  only 
second  to  Harry's,  who,  as  pickle-in- 
chief,  held  the  widest  portion  in 
that  rich  and  generous  domain. 

After  a  few  happy  weeks  spent  in 
such  enjoyment  as  can  only  be 
known  to  youth,  including  one  of 
the  best  runs  that  was  ever  known 
with  the  fast  dare-devil  hounds,  the 
pride  of  their  master's  heart,  the 
party  was  broken  up,  each  indivi- 
dual member  of  it,  taking  his  or  her 
appointed  place  on  the  world's  stage. 

Light-hearted  youth  must  de- 
Telop  into  serious  manhood;  and 
wishes,  which  in  embryo  seemed 
but  frivolous  toys,  must  grow  and 
flourish  until  they  absorb  the  very 
son  which  first  gave  them  birth. 
The  wishes  which  those  ardent 
young  spirits  thought  they  had 
sown  by  the  Well-side,  had  in 
reaUty  taken  root  in  a  soil  which 
bears  the  surest  promise  of  ixuition 
— ^in  the  soil  of  the  earnest,  Hving, 
human  heart    Sow  a  wish,  strong. 


earnest,  entire,  in  that  soil,  ami 
there  is  more  than  a  chanct  thai  j* 
will  grow  into  a  goodly  tree.  There 
is  as  much  chance  of  it,  in  fact,  a^ 
there  is  that  the  grain  of  seed 
planted  in  the  earth  will  become  a 
blade  of  com.  Storms  may  destroy 
—  accident  may  befall  —  circum- 
stances may  uproot  —  but  the 
chances  are  for  it,  and  Prondence 
itself  on  its  side.  Go,  therefore, 
young  hearts,  and  wish  to  your 
hearts'  content,  while  you  have  tbt 
ix)wer  and  the  will:  the  time  will 
come  when  a  sad-eyed  philosophy 
will  teach  you  that  the  enjoyment 
of  life  is  not  in  the  realization,  bat 
in  the  germ ;  that  the  age  of  ^vish- 
ing  is  the  age  of  hope ;  and  that 
hope  itself,  according  to  a  happy 
simile,  is  '  but  the  dream  of  a  nrnu 
awake.'  Let  the  dream  last,  even 
that  waking  dream,  wliile  it  can :  it 
is  over  too  soon ;  and  when  fruition 
fills  our  hands,  our  hearts  are  too 
often  left  empty  and  void. 

*  Methonght  that  of  these  visionary  flowen 
I  made  a  nosctray,  bound  in  such  a  way 
That  the  same  hues,  which  in  their  natCTil 

bowers 
Were  mingled  or  opposed,  the  like  amy 
Kept  theae  imprisoned  children  of  the  Uyan 
Within  my  hand— and  then,  elate  and  gay, 
I  hastened  to  the  epot  whence  I  had  come. 
That  I  might  there  present  It-O,  to  wbcm;* 

Five  years  after  that  eventful 
Christmas  tide,  the  same  party,  with 
some  few  additions,  were  assembled 
at  Langton  Hall — assembled  on  a 
more  melancholy  occasion,  for  Lady 
Langton's  health  was  failing  fast. 
and  in  all  human  probability  that 
would  be  the  last  occasion  on  wliich 
she  would  summon  to  her  time- 
honoured  roof,  the  flowers  of  her 
numerous  flock.  The  individual 
members  of  it  were  all  altered,  more 
or  less,  or  rather  they  had  all  de- 
veloped: the  seeds  which  were  to 
influence  life  had  not  only  taken 
root,  but  had  flourished,  and  become 
hardy  plants. 

Mabel  deserves  the  first  mention, 
as  the  strongest  feminine  character 
of  the  party.  She  had  acted  with 
'a  will  entire,'  and  her  hopes  and 
wishes  had  been  cfowned  with  suc- 
cess. The  wish  which  she  had 
breathed  in  silent  earnestness  at  the 
'  Wishing  Well '  had  been  the  main- 
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spring  of  her  life  and  action.  We 
seldom  ardently  wish  what  we  do 
not  feel  within  ns  the  latent  power 
to  obtain.  It  lay  in  Mabers  power 
to  attain  hers,  and  she  had  done  so. 
She  wished  for  a  high  position— for 
grandenr— for  what  oonstitates,  in 
&ct,  a  woman's  idea  of  sncoess—and 
she  attained  all. 

She  was  married  to  a  middle-aged 
earl,  who,  cold,  calcnlating,  and  nn- 
attractive  himself,  had  married  from 
motives  of  expediency.  Mabel 
Langton  had  been  chosen  by  him 
out  of  a  bevy  of  eligible  yonng 
ladies  (of  whom  report  said  that  he 
kept  a  list  in  his  pocket,  with  their 
different  recommendations  dotted 
down  to  assist  his  memory),  becanse 
she  appeared  to  him  tiie  best  fitted 
to  wear  his  ancient  coronet  with 
becoming  dignity  and  grace.  And 
very  graoefnlly,  and  with  real  dig- 
nity, she  did  bear  the  honours  of 
her  new  position,  as  became  a  tme 
Langton ;  bnt  those  who  knew  her 
best,  affirmed  that  she  had  grown 
hard  and  stem,  and  that  the  beanti- 
fidly  chiselled  lips  of  the  yonng 
conntess  seldom,  if  ever,  relaxed  into 
asmila 

'I  am  quite  frightened  at  Mabel 
now,'  said  her  consin  Alice,  who 
met  her  again  at  Langton  HaU  that 
Christmas  for  the  fiist.  time  since 
their  mutual  marriages.  '  She  is  so 
very  reserved  and  proud  that  we 
seem  to  have  nothing  in  common. 
I  wish  she  would  cond&de  in  me  as 
she  used  to  do,  for  I  more  than  sus- 
pect that  she  is  not  as  happy  as  she 
would  like  people  to  believa'  This 
observation  was  made  to  Lady 
Langton,  whose  &voiuite  Alice  still 
was,  although  a  breach  had  been 
made  for  a  htUe  while  between  them 
when  the  affection  existing  between 
herself  and  her  cousin  Charlie,  had 
first  been  announced. 

Few  women,  however  really  good 
and  unworldly  they  may  be,  can 
take  genuine  interest  in  a  poor 
match.  The  turning-point  in  a 
woman's  career  is  all-important  to 
her,  because  she  has  but  one ;  and 
deny  it  as  they  will,  no  woman  likes 
to  see  the  girl  on  whom  she  has 
lavished  interest  and  day-dreams 
without  end,  mated  to  poverty  and 
insignificance /or  life, 
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'Poverty,  if  you  like,  grand- 
mother,' said  Alice,  with  an  indig- 
nant blush,  when  Lady  Langton 
had  thus,  as  she  thought,  placed 
her  position  before  her  in  ite  true 
light;  'poverty,  if  you  like,  but 
insignificance,  no!  The  wife  of  a 
brave  officer,  who  has  served  his 
country  nobly,  and  will  serve  it 
again  to  the  death  if  necessary,  is, 
in  my  mind,  not  at  all  insignificant.' 
And  she  looked  so  beautifril  in  her 
'  righteous  indignation,'  that  the 
elder  woman  took  a  lesson  from  her 
grandchild,  and  owned  to  herself 
that  there  were  'nobler  things  in 
life  than  are  dreamt  of  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  worldly  wise  and  the 
ambitious.' 

Alice  had  been  married  to  her 
cousin  Charles  two  years;  and 
during  his  long  and  frequent  ab- 
sences, spent  most  of  her  time  be- 
tween her  two  homes,  as  she  called 
them  —  her  fiftther's  and  Langton 
Hall.  She  shared  the  fiunily  anxiety 
with  respect  to  her  gran<kiother'8 
health,  which  threw  a  gloom  over 
the  Christmas  pcurty  assembled 
under  her  roof.  Her  brother  Harry 
was  also  indefiitigable  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  dear  old  lady,  whose 
trembling  hand  shook  with  in- 
creased agitation,  whenever  it  held 
in  its  feeble  grasp  the  hard  weather- 
beaten  one  of  her  fitvourite  grand- 
son. He  was  still  light-hearted  and 
free  from  all  worldly  cares  of  more 
weight  or  importance  than  the 
lanung  of  a  fiivourite  hxmter,  or  a 
succession  of  hard  frosts  in  the 
hunting  season.  He  wore  his  heart 
as  heretofore  on  his  sleeve,  and  would 
have  found  the  same  difficulty  in 
framing  a  wish  if  a  good  fisuzy  had 
promi»9d  him  the  immediate  fulfil- 
ment of  it  These  are  the  natures  that 
ride  buoyantly  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
stream  of  life — ^that  find  sufficient 
enjoyment  in  the  day  and  the  hour, 
to  prevent  them  from  framing  airy 
&brics,  of  which  ardent  hopes  and 
passionate  wishes  form  the  founda- 
tion and  comer-stones. 

Stephen's  was  a  very  different 
character.  He  possessed  the  imagi- 
nation to  forecast,  and  the  will  to 
carry  out,  what  men  call  a  success- 
ful career;  and,  as  yet  but  a  very 
young  man,  the  seed  has  not  only 
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floiirished,  but  put  forth  blossom 
and  bud.  He  is  on  the  high  road 
to  fame;  and  when  ho  comes  into  his 
noble  inlieritance,  will  have  earned 
a  name,  of  which  his  couidn  Mabel 
might  have  been  justly  proud  had 
she  valued  the  affection  which  it 
was  once  in  her  power  to  win.  As 
it  is,  however,  they  have  both  been 
eminently  successful  in  the  paths 
they  have  chosen  for  themselves. 

'Was  I  not  right?'  said  Lady 
Langton  when  the  party  were  as- 
sembled once  more,  but  on  the  eve 
of  departure,  on  the  following  day — 
'  was  I  not  right,  men  and  women, 
in  sending  you,  as  boys  and  girls,  to 
the  famous  "Wishing  Well"  at 
Monkswood  ?  Have  not  the  wishes 
that  you  wished  there  come  true  ? 
Yours  have,  you  know,'  she  said, 
fixing  her  still  shrewd  and  piercing 
eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  her 
eldest  grand-daughter,  which  seldom 
revealed  any  glimpse  of  the  life 
within,  but  which  was,  in  this  in- 
stance, guilty  of  a  conscious  blush. 
'  And  yours  is  coming,*  she  added, 
addressing  Stephen :  *  the  Langtons 
\s'ill  not  have  to  be  ashamed  of  you 


two  ambitious  ones.'  But,  after  all, 
the  heart  of  age  warms  more  in  the 
end  to  the  wishes  of  ingenuoiiK 
youth;  and  even  the  proud  old 
grandmother  has  come  to  acknow- 
ledge that  in  such  things  as  you 
have  chosen  are  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit.  '  My  little  Alice  made  the 
wisest  wish  when  she  wished  for  a 
blessing  on  the  love  which  she  bore 
for  one  who  loved  her,  and  who  has 
made  her  a  noble  husband  in  spite 
of  his  jx)verty  and  insignificance.^ 

It  was  a  tearftd  smile  which 
lighted  up  the  aged  &C6  of  the  Lad^ 
of  Langton  Hall  as  she  said  these 
last  words :  the  sun  of  her  life  was 
fast  going  down,  but  in  those  latter 
days  the  vision  of  the  mormng  came 
again ;  and  imagination  carried  her 
back  to  the  time  when  the  air>' 
castles  were  building,  which  middle 
age  shatters,  and  which  old  age  re- 
builds, not  on  its  own  account,  but 
on  the  foundation  of  those  ardent 
hopes  which  raake  every  young 
heart  a  fountain  of  hope  and  the 
spring  of  a  'Wishing  Well'  that 
never  freezes  or  runs  dlry. 


THE  KISSING  BUSH. 

jrpWAS  Christmas  Eve!— the  wind  blew  high, 

i     Grim  northern  clouds  obscured  the  sky ; 
A  sullen  flood  the  river  roll'd 
W^hich  scarce  its  lofty  banks  controU'd ! 
The  birds,  half-stflurv'd,  to  covert  crept, 
The  hares  beneath  the  snow-drift  slept ; 
And  all  without  was  dark  and  drear, 
But  all  within  was  bright  and  clear. 
For  '  Christmas  Eve '  had  come  again ; 
And  struggling  through  the  wintry  lane, 
While  drifts  the  very  axles  clog. 
And  horses  pant  and  drivers  flog, 
Eolations,  friends,  and  neighbours  dear. 
Bent  each  and  all  on  merry  cheer. 
Have  sought  the  ancient  Hall,  with  glee. 
And  ancient  hospitahty. 
And  lights  shone  out  and  flres  blazed  &ir. 
And  Yule's  enormous  log  was  there ; 
The  walls  were  dress'd  with  holly  bright 
And  ivy  gemm'd  with  buds  of  white ; 
And  merry  girls  in  gay  attire, 
Seem'd  each  with  other  to  conspire. 
The  men  who  came  in  spirite  gay. 
In  doleful  dumps  to  send  away. 
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Needs  not  to  tell  of  gToaning  boards, 

Of  choicest  wines  from  oldest  hoards, 

And  wassaU-bowls  with  crabs  that  hiiss — 

Old  '  Ghristmas'  goarantees  all  this! 

Loud  was  the  laugh,  the  fan  ran  high, 

And  pleasnre  beam'd  in  e Vry  eye ;  I 

Of  Country-Dance  and  Blind-Man's  BojOf, 

Twould  seem  they  ne'er  could  have  enough ! 

And  tale  and  song  were  frequent  there. 

And '  Forfeits ' — game  without  compare ! — 

For  then  it  is,  sans  frowns  and '  dont^s,' 

That  each  one  gets  what  each  one  wants. 

These  Christmas  debts — alack-a-day  1 

The  only  debts  we  gladly  pay — 

Pay  on  the  spot — and  when  'tis  o'er, 

Wish  to  the  gods  we  owed  some  more ! 

I  loathe  the  wretch  with  bandaged  eye. 

Who  bids  you  skip — or  stoop — or  lie. 

Or  count  your  fingers  o'er  and  o'er. 

Or  stand  a  space  behind  the  door ; — 

Giye  me  the  maiden  frank  and  free. 

Who  acts  with  Christian  charity. 

And  bids  you  do,  without  demur. 

What  she  would  you  should  do  to  her  I 

With  dance,  I  say,  and  gambols  wild. 
The  precious  hours  were  fajst  beguil'd. 
And  all  were  pleased,  and  none  were  shy. 
So  joyous  was  the  revelry. 
And  do  I  err,  or  have  I  said. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  holly  red. 
With  laurel  and  the  ivy  green. 
And  winter  flowers  wreathed  between? 
Oh,  yes !  it  has  been  said  before ; 
But  yet  there  was  a  something  more — 
The  '  EiSBiNO  Bush '~ah !  now  I  see. 
Fair  maids,  you  heed  my  minstrelsy ; 
The  flagging  int'rest  of  my  song 
That  magic  word  at  once  makes  strong ; 
Tou  deem  that  now  I'm  very  near 
To  tell  you  what  you  fain  would  hear, — 
Of  who  took  who  beneath  the  tree. 
For  priceless  privilege  the  plea, — 
And  what  he  said,  and  what  he  did. 
And  how  she  blush'd,  and  how  she  chid. 
And  voVd  a  vow  it  should  not  be — 
Such  customs  she  detested— she! 
But  oh !  of  course,  she '  dare '  to  go 
And  stand  a  moment  just  below — 
And  fain  would  see  the  creature  who 
Durst  do — ^as  he  proposed  to  do ! ! 
Ah !  no,  no,  no !  it  is  not  mine 
Such  sayings — doings — to  divine. 
Time  was— when  Goorge  the  Third  was  king- 
But  now — 'tis  quite  another  thing  I 

But  here  I  somewhat  change  my  lay, 
For  strange  is  that  I  have  to  say. 
And  true  as  strange ;  then  listen  well 
While  I  the  coming  marvel  tell. 
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It  chancM  all  through  this  niciTy  time, 

Which  faintly  I've  portray'd  in  rhjmc, 

A  wicked  elf— freakish  and  gay. 

Amid  the  jocund  throng  would  stray, 

And,  circling  round  antl  round,  would  tly 

Now  low,  and  soon  again  on  high. 

The  danrers  most,  I  think,  ho  bothers: 

'  A  bee  !*  thought  some — *  a  wasp !'  fear'd  otlic  rs  ; 

*  Can  no  one  catch  the  tircvsorae  thing  ?* 

' I'm  sure  ere  long  the  wretch  will  sting!* 

Then  ever  and  anon  when  most 

They  hope  the  plague  is  gone  and  lost, 

He  sudden  comes  with  direful  swoop, 

A  terror  to  the  happy  group. 

His  actual  form  might  none  discern, 

So  swift  his  flight,  so  short  his  turn, 

His  crossings— twistings— most  perplexing. 

His  general  conduct  truly  vexing ! 

Now  butts  he  'gainst  some  damask  cheek. 

Or  will  *mid  curls  a  refuge  seek ; 

Now  teases  roimd  some  sparkhng  eye. 

And  now  on  whitest  neck  will  try 

(Ah,  me  1  I  fear  *tis  wicked  guile) 

To  perch  unnoticed  for  awhile. 

The  livelong  night  'twas  thus  he  did, 

And  seldom  from  their  sight  was  hid  ; 

But  all  maintained  'twas  passing  strange 

Such  creature  at  his  will  should  range. 

Yes,  ladies — guess  and  guess  for  ever — 

The  mystery  you'll  ne'er  discover, 

And  therefore  will  I  pity  take. 

And  you  my  confidantes  will  make. 

This  .wondrous  imp,  so  small  and  bright. 

Who  glanc'd  aloft  amid  the  light, — 

This  busy  sprite  of  restless  wing. 

Who  roam'd  the  room  in  ceaseless  swing — 

Before  I  end  you'll  see  will  prove — 

Young  Cupid ! — King  and  God  of  Love ! 

Yes,  Love — young  Love— the  many-shapen. 

To-night  this  fairy  form  hath  taken, 

Teases  and  tortures  maids  and  men— 

So  'twas,  and  is,  and  will  be  then  1 

Opinions  change— as  well  you  know ; — 
On  this  good  night  'twas  even  so. 
For  though  abhorr'd  of  all  at  first. 
Though  yoimg  men  fumed,  and  (almost)  curs'*  1  ; 
And  blushing  maidens  '  pooh'd  *  and  '  pshaw 'd !' 
And  efforts  'gainst  his  life  applaud — 
Though  all  asseverate  they  hate  him, 
And  wonder  why  did  God  create  him, — 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  as  minutes  glide, 
A  kindlier  feeling  doth  betide. 
,  No  longer  shimn'd,  the  wicked  elf 

Finds  favour,  and  enjoys  himself. 
And  those  who  first  he  sadly  worried. 
At  length  seem  pleas'd,  though  rather  flurried  ; 

*  Oh  I  let  him  be— you  cannot  catch  him?' 

'  I'll  take  my  chance— you  need  not  watch  him ;' 
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'  He  teases  others  more  than  me ; 
*  I  hate  the  wretch — but — ^let  him  be !' 
This  elf— this  sprite— this  what  you  will — 
Of  mischief  now  had  had  his  fill. 
And  wearied  with  his  ample  sport, 
Now  cut  his  airy  cruisings  short ; 
But  scorning  from  the  hall  to  go. 
And  leave  behind  the  beauteous  show. 
He  perch'd  him  in  the  mistletoe ! 
There  all  unseen  an  hour  he  sat — 
Dancing  and  games  gave  place  to  chat ; 
But  Time  ne'er  stays  his  ceaseless  flight, 
'Tis  gone  and  pojst — ^that  happy  night ; 
And  turret-clock  proclaims  that  all 
Must  leave  the  hospitable  Hall. 
Flounces  and  ringlets  much  disordered — 
The  bells  are  rung,  and  '  John '  is  ordered. 
But  e'er  they  wend  their  several  ways, 
One  parting  rite  their  steps  delays ; 
Each  to  '  THE  BUSH '  must  reverence  make. 
And  from  his  latest  partner  take 
One  loving  kiss '  for  Christmafi'  sake !' 

It  warms  one's  heart  thus  to  recall 

The  good  old  custom  of  that  good  old  Hall ! 

Now  roguish  Love,  though  still  and  mute. 
From  tmie  to  time  a  glance  would  shoot 
To  see  how  wan'd  the  night,  and  who 
Male  slumbers  most  successful  slew. 
For  nights  were  cold  and  m'ghts  were  long, 
And  bitter  winds  piped  shrill  and  strong, 
And  much  Love  scom'd  and  loath'd  to  stay 
When  fires  were  out  and  lights  away. 
With  her^— the  fairest — would  he  leave. 
Though  hid  in  fold— or  couched  in  sleeve. 
His  nature  this— and  therefore  he 
Watched  well  his  opportunity. 

Promiscuous  now  the  pairs  advanced, 
Li  ages  mete  as  last  they'd  danc'd ; 
And  first  appeared  the  grey-hair'd  sire. 
His  grey-haird  partner  css'd  with  fire- 
Such  fire  as  shows  the  glowworm's  form ; 
It  shines,  no  doubt,  but  not  to  warm  1 
Our  Uttle  Love  from  'mid  the  leaves. 
The  ancient  couple  well  perceives, 
But  breathes  no  tone  ana  makes  no  sign ; 
In  wintry  hearts  he  soon  would  pine. 
And  next  came  on— in  bloom  of  youths 
All  joy  and  innocence  and  truth— 
A  boy  and  girl— their  hands  in  one — 
To  do— as  mey  before  had  done  I 
Sweet  age!  when  Fancy  high  doth  soar. 
All  peace  behind,  all  bUss  before ; 
When  passion  rather  guess'd  than  known. 
Hath  a  sweet  rapture  all  its  own — 
When  life  is  tinged  with  rosy  beam. 
And  maiden's  love  the  nighty  dream — 
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And  Hope  from  flower  to  flower  flies  on. 

Then  settles  some  sweet  rose  upon — 

Oh,  happy  days ! — when  love  is  joy — 

Who  would  not  be  onoe  more  a  boy? 

The  god  no  longer  idly  stands, 

Bnt  waves  his  wings  and  claps  his  hands, 

And  fixes  his  most  searching  glances 

On  the  fiiir  girl  who  there  adyances. 

He  wHl — he  iron'<~and  yet  he  will 

And  yet  stands  hesitating  stiU. 

Shall  he  with  her  resolye  to  bide. 

With  her  at  midnight  homeward  ride  ? 

In  her  young  heart  sow  hopes  and  fears? 

In  her  bright  eyes  mix  smiles  and  tears  ? 

Sure  wQl  and  won't,  since  time  began, 

So  neck  and  neck  a  race  ne'er  ran ! 

But  while  he  stays  with  doubts  perplex'd, 

And  tries  to  peep  who  comes  the  next, 

A  fluttering  leaf  his  keen  eyes  cover — 

The  kiss  is  kiss'd — ^his  chance  is  over! 

The  clumce  is  over — ^blithe  is  he. 

For  now  a  third  pair  comes,  and  see ! 

That  gentle  look— ingenuous  air — 

Those  cheeks  which  rose  and  lily  share ; 

And  eyes  of  that  most  dangerous  hue. 

That  scarce  the  rapt  beholder  knew 

If  brown  they  were,  or  grey,  or  blue : 

The  golden  tresses,  clustering  round. 

Seek  the  slim  waist  a  ribbon  bound, 

And  neck,  and  shoulders  drooping  low. 

Make  dull  the  newly-&llen  snow ; 

Air,  shape,  fistoe,  eyerything  conspire 

To  say— rash  mortal,  come  not  nigher. 

Nor  Ihink,  unless  you  &te  defy, 

To  gaze  unscathed  on  such  as  I. 

'Twas  now  that  Love,  from  sheltering  bower, 

Look'd  down  on  that  transcendent  flower ; 

No  shred  of  doubt  distracts  his  mind. 

In  worlds  on  worlds  he  could  not  find 

A  lovelier  form,  a  purer  heart. 

In  which  to  nestle  and  depart. 

And  now— unutt^n.ble  bliss ! 

Meet  lips  and  lips  in  parting  kiss ; 

One  short  half-moment  linger  more 

Than  in  that  forfeit-game  before  : 

Prompt  on  the  instant,  and  prepared 

(No  eye  hath  seen,  no  ear  hath  neard), 

Our  cunning  friend,  the  tiny  elf, 

Hopp'd  from  his  high  and  breezy  shelf, 

Came  wavering— like  a  leeS  in  air — 

And  slid  withm  her  bosom  fEur. 

So  quickly,  nimbly  was  it  done^ 

But  slender  risk  the  god  had  run, 

And  while  that  tender  kiss  did  melt, 

Love's  touch  so  light  she  had  not  felt. 

And  little  dream'd  the  maiden  bright 

That  aught  had  chanced  which  was  not  right. 

But  stay ! — ^that  phrase  must  be  amended — 

I  mean — which  me  had  not  intended  I 
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And  cloaks  were  bronght,  and  many  a  shawl. 

Boas  and  muffs,  and  wrappings  all. 

And  snng  ensoonc'd  witlun  the  brongh'm. 

The  lady  and  her  finends  droye  home. 

I  say  her  friends; — ^it  conid  not  be. 

That  urchin  were  her  enemy  f 

I  know  not — I — ^but  well  I  guess, 

Love  is  not  always  happiness ! 

But  were  he  foe  or  were  he  firiend, 

This  of  my  lay  the  certain  end — 

Loye  left  with  her  the  lighted  hall. 

The  mistletoe,  and  deckings  all — 

Safe  cowering  'neath  her  tippet  warm, 

Withstood,  survived  the  micmight  storm ; — 

Though  slumbers  some  there  overtake, 

The  god  was  never  more  awaka 

And  now,  at  home,  he  flies  upstairs, 

And  round  and  round  her  chamber  tears, 

And  frisks  and  grins  in  rich  delight. 

To  think  he  made  a  choice  so  right 

And  now,  bound  up  those  golden  tresses. 

The  wearied  girl  her  pillow  presses, 

Will  sleep  as  sound  as  sleep  she  may 

To  wake  in  bloom  on  Christmaa-day 

But  e'er  her  gentle  eyelids  close, 

A  something  threatens  her  repose ; 

Some  novel  twitch  about  the  heart 

Hath  caused  ('twould  seem)  a  moment's  smart 

She  seeks  within  her  bosom  fiiir, 

And  starts  to  find  that  Love  is  tixere ! 
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I. 

AT  nineteen  I  returned  firom  a 
foreign  school  and  lived  with 
my  &ther  in  England.  I  had  been 
at  home  a  year  when  I  received  an 
urgent  invitation  from  an  old  friend 
of  my  dead  mother,  to  go  and  spend 
Christmas  at  her  house,  &r  away 
in  the  country. 

'  It  may  be  dull,'  she  wrote,  '  but 
you  can  go  away  whenever  you 
wish.  Only  let  me  look  on  the  &oe 
of  your  mother's  child.' 

My  &ther  said,  '  Go,  my  dear,  I 
wish  you  to  make  this  visit' 

Heatherbell  Abbey  was  sitnated 
in  a  remote  moorland  country.  I 
arrived  there  one  wintry  evening, 
when  all  tiie  old  chimneys  were 
roaring,  and  the  wet  ivy  was  slap- 
ping against  the  window-panes.    I 


found  my  mother's  friend  a  kind- 
fiused,  stately  old  lady,  reclining  in 
fix)nt  of  a  wide  grate  full  of  glowing 
fire.  She  was  too  infirm  to  rise, 
but  received  me  tenderly,  and  sent 
me  with  the  housekeeper  to  get 
rid  of  my  travel-stains.  I  liked  at 
once  the  pretty  fire-ht  room  to 
which  I  was  conducted,  also  the 
housekeeper's  good-humoured  grand- 
motherly countenance.  I  soon  felt 
at  home  in  Heatherbell  Abbey.  It 
was  a  still,  quaint  household,  where 
the  i)eople  seemed  to  me  to  live  and 
move  alx>ut  in  a  kind  of  peaceful 
dream.  I  liked  it  at  first,  and  after- 
wards I  loved  it 

Christmas  week  arrived,  and  with 
it  Mrs.  Holme's  only  son,  the 
youngest,  and  the  only  living  child 
of  many.  I  made  tea  on  those 
happy  evenings  for  mother  and  aan. 
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and  I  cantered  every  day  over  the 
frosty  roads  with  Alaric  Holme,  and 
worked  frivolite  at  night  by  the 
lamplight,  while  he  read  aloud  to 
his  mother  and  me.  It  was  a  happy 
time  and  very  quiet,  because  ]Mrs. 
Holme  was  not  able  to  receive  visi- 
tors. 

On  days  when  Alaric  Holme  went 
to  shoot  over  the  hills,  1  loved  to 
roam  the  moors  alone,  and  climb 
the  rocks,  or  gather  holly  and  snow- 
berries  for  a  drawing-room  basket ; 
or  when  December  snows  and  rains 
forbade  such  excursions,  to  take  my 
block  and  pencil  up  to  one  of  the 
odd  little  cell-like  rooms  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  with  their  slanting 
roofs  and  latticed  windows,  and 
there  pass  delightful  hours  in  sketch- 
ing illustrations  for  German  legends 
made  up  of  wild  suggestive  bits  of 
the  landscape,  and  eerie  figures 
traced  in  the  diifting  clouds. 

Mrs.  Betty  the  housekeeper  ac- 
companied me  all  over  the  abbey, 
telling  many  a  story  of  forgotten 
tenants  who  once  occupied  its  many 
chambers.  It  was  a  quaint,  stately 
old  building,  perplexingly  sugges- 
tive of  exactly  opposite  phases  of 
life.  Some  of  the  apartments  were 
fitted  up  in  a  style  of  old-fejshionod 
frivolous  grandeur,  while  the  corri- 
dors looked  hke  cloisters,  and  the 
oriel  window  which  faced  the  sun 
would  have  fitly  enriched  a  church. 
I  discovered  that  the  abbey  had, 
as  its  name  suggests,  once  been  in- 
habited by  monks;  and  as  I  sat 
often  on  dark  days  under  the  grave 
smiles  of  the  twelve  apostles,  bask- 
ing in  the  amber  glow  from  the 
glass,  and  dreaming  of  smnmer  sun- 
sets, I  dehghted  in  sketching  heads 
of  saintly  abbots  who  might  have 
prayed  and  laboured  within  the 
walls,  and  groups  of  acolytes,  whoso 
voices  might  nave  rung  through 
the  abbey — how  many  alent  years 
backward  into  the  past. 

There  was  a  certain  long,  bleak 
drawing-room,  which  was  never 
used,  and  which  seemed  too  damp 
and  chill  ever  to  be  iidiabited  with 
comfort.  I  sometimes  steayed  into 
it,  and  speculated  on  what  it  might 
have  been  when  in  use,  or  what 
it  might  still  be  if  revivified.  I 
believed  it  was  a  pretty  room  once, 


when  the  buff-aud-silver  paj^r  .: 
was  fresh,  when  the  faded  cniT  : 
was  bright,  when  flowers  overtiuwr 
those  monster  china  vases,  and  tin 
tall  windows  stood  open  Uke  do5.»r= 
with  the  ivy  and  jasmine  crushiui. 
into  the  room.  But  now  there  wa.< 
a  chill,  earthy  dampness  in  tht 
atmosphere,  as  though  no  window 
had  been  opened,  and  no  ^le  lightei 
in  it  for  years.  Gamishings  of 
withered  holly  were  felling  into 
dust  over  the  highest  mirrors  an'I 
pictures.  I  drew  Mrs,  Betty's 
attention  to  this.  She  said :  *  Yes. 
it  was  last  used  at  Christmas  time. 
and  the  holly  was  never  taken 
down.  The  mistress  took  a  dislike 
to  the  room,  and  never  entered  it 
since.' 

This  room  had  a  ghostly  fascina- 
tion for  me,  and  I  used  to  steal  into 
it  in  the  wintry  twilight,  and  walk 
up  and  down  in  the  gathering 
shadows,  watching  with  reUsh  the 
tossing  of  spectral  branches  outside, 
and  listening  to  the  peahng  howl 
of  the  wind.  I  had  of  late  V>et;n 
readipg  too  many  German  legends; 
but  I  was  young,  and  fall  of  bright 
health,  and  what  must  have  been 
intolerably  dismal  to  many,  was 
luxiuy  to  me. 

One  evening  I  was  thus  passing 
the  half-hour  before  tea.  I  walkci 
up  and  down,  repeating  softly  ta 
myself— 

'  It  BUnds  In  the  lonely  Wlnierthal 

At  the  base  of  Ilsburg  Hill ; 
It  stands  as  thongh  it  fain  would  fall. 
The  dark  deserted  UilL 

*  Its  engines  coated  with  moss  and  mouU 

Bide  silent  all  the  day; 
Its  mildewed  walls  and  windows  cid 
^        Are  crnmblbig  Into  decay.' 

It  was  quite  dusk,  but  that  gleam 
of  clearness  which  sometimes  coinC'> 
just  before  dark  after  a  day  of  con- 
tinuouB  rain,  now  struggled  with 
the  shadows,  and  cast  a  broad  space 
of  lightness  under  the  dull  eye  of 
each  blank  window.  This  was  tho 
aspect  of  the  room  as  I  turned  near 
the  door  to  retrace  my  steps  to  the 
shadowy  recesses  at  the  fiuther  end. 

Pausing  a  moment,  and  glancing 
involunta^ly  at  the  most  distant 
window,  I  started  at  seeing  some 
one  standing  beside  it  I  instinc- 
tively passed  my  hand   over  my 
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eyes,  and  looked  again.  Neither 
fiftncy,  nor  any  grotesque  combina- 
tion of  light  and  shade  had  deceiyed 
me.  A  young  lady  was  standing 
gazing  intently  ont  on  the  misty 
moors  with  her  small  clenched  huid 
leaning  on  a  little  work-table  .whidi 
stood  in  the  window.  The  fi^;are 
was  tall,  though  so  exquisitely 
shaped  that  it  hardly  api^eared  bo, 
and  clad  in  black  silk,  wmch  fell  in 
graceful  lustrous  drapery  to  the 
ground,  sweeping  the  floor  behind. 
The  side  of  the  cheek  turned  towards 
me  was  i)erfect  in  synunetry  and^ 
fur  as  a  lily,  without  a  tinge  of  ^ 
colour.  The  hair,  black  as  night, 
was  twined  in  profuse  braided 
maases  round  the  small  head.  A 
band  of  white  encircled  the  throat 
and  wrists,  relieving  the  darkness  of 
the  dress. 

Ak  I  gazed,  the  figure  turned 
slowly  round  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  hate  and  deadly  pur- 
pose on  the  fiice  as  I  shall  never 
forget.  Then  as  the  countenance 
became  perfectly  revealed  to  me,  its 
look  ch£uiged  gradually  to  one  of 
triumph,  malicious  joy,  its  wicked- 
ness almost  hidden  under  a  radiant 
smile. 

I  gazed  with  amazement  on  the 
&ce,  ;s6  wondrously  beautiful.  The 
dark  eyes  glittered  like  jewels,  haloed 
with  dusk  fringes,  and  lightly  over* 
shadowed  by  delicate  curved  brows. 
The  nose  was  small  and  straight, 
the  lips  red  and  thin,  like  a  ver- 
milion line  traced  on  ivory.  That 
wild,  beautiful,  audacious  smile 
quivered  over  all  like  moonlight, 
making  me  shrink  in  terror  horn 
I  knew  not  what  As  I  watched 
the  smile  fEided,  and  an  expression 
of  anguish  and  despair  convulsed 
the  fiftce ;  a  veil  of  mist  seemed  to 
rise  between  me  and  the  strange 
figure,  and  then,  cold  and  trembling, 
I  crept  out  of  the  room.  With  a 
return  of  courage  I  paused  in  the 
hall,  and  glanced  backward,  but  the 
darkness  had  fiedlen,  and  'no  figure 
was  discernible. 

I  fled  down  the  hall,  scarce  breath- 
ing till  I  reached  Mrs.  Bet^s  room. 
I  met  her  coming  to  seek  me.  The 
urn  had  gone  up,  and  Mrs.  Holme 
was  impatient  for  tea.  I  pressed 
across  Mrs.  Betty's  threshold,  eager 


to  feel,  even  for  a  moment,  the  re- 
assurance given  by  light  and  warmth. 

Mrs.  Betty  looked  startled  when 
she  saw  my  fiice.  '  My  word,  miss,' 
she  said,  '  you  look  as  if  you  had 
seen  a  ghost' 

I  tried  to  laugh.  '  Tell  me  quick- 
ly,' I  said, '  who  is  the  strange  young 
lady  in  the  long  drawing-room?' 

'  A  young  lady  in  the  long  draw- 
ing-room ?' 

•Yes,  do  you  not  know?  Nay, 
you  must  A  beautiful  girl  in  a 
black  silk  dress,  with  dark  nair,  and 
pale,  fiur  &ce.' 

Mrs.  Betty  turned  pale,  and  laid 
the  jar  of  preserves  which  she 
carried  upon  tiie  table,  as  if  she  had 
grown  suddenly  too  weak  to  hold  it 

'  It  must  be  a  mistake,  or  you  are 
only  in  jest,  nuss,'  she  said.  *  There 
is  no  such  person  in  or  near  the 
house  as  you  describe.' 

'I  have  not  been  mistaken,  and 
I  am  too  much  in  earnest  to  jest. 
If  there  is  no  such  person,  then  it 
must  have  been  a  ghost' 

'Hush!  miss,  for  God's  sake!' 
said  Mrs.  Betiy,  joining  her  hands 
in  aw&  '  Do  not  say  such  a  thing 
lightly.  Your  eyes  deceived  you 
in  the  dark.  Think  no  more  about 
it,  miss,  but  please  go  qtdckly  to 
the  drawing-room.  The  misbess 
will  wonder  where  you  can  be.' 

'  I  wiU  go,'  I  said ;  '  but  remem- 
ber I  am  positive.' 

'Stay,  miss,'  said  Mrs.  Betty, 
coming  after  me  ere  I  had  taken 
half  a  dozen  steps.  '  You  wiU  pro- 
mise to  say  nothing  of  this  to  any 
one;  not  to  the  mistress  or  Mr. 
Alaric?' 

I  promised,  and  reluctantly  hast- 
ened to  the  drawing-room. 

n. 

A  month  passed,  and  I  had  never 
encountered  the  strange  young  lady 
again.  During  this  time  Mr.  Alaric 
had  departed,  leaving  HeatherbeU 
Abbey  more  stiU  and  dreamlike  a 
dwelling  than  before.  Mrs.  Hohne 
and  Mrs.  Betty  each  mourned  his 
departure  in  her  own  particular 
way,  but  each  consoled  herself  with 
the  promise  he  had  given  of  a  speedy 
return.  The  morning  on  which 
he  went  was  raw  and  cheerless,  and 
somehow,  as   I  passed  down  the 
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corridor  to  breaklast,  I  thought  tbe 
twelve  apostles  looked  particolarly 
grave,  aiid  tbe  staioed  glaes  miser- 
ably dull.  Comine  np  again,  how- 
ever (after  the  wheels  had  rolled 
ont  of  hearing  down  the  avenue), 
with  some  hot-house  violets  in  my 
hand,  I  thought  tbe  amber  sun- 
shine had  grown  wonderfully  radiant, 
«  &ct  difficult  to  account  for,  as  the 
day  was  certainly  as  dark  as  ever. 


The  Ohoit  ai  Sea&erbeQ  Abbe^. 


A  month  had  paeaed,  and  tliongli 
I  had  not  foi^tten  my  vision  of  tbe 
long  diawing-room,  plesaanter  and 
more  engrossing  thoughta  had  pre- 
vented me  finm  dwelling  mortodly 
npon  the  recollection.  One  evening 
Mrs.  Holme  slept  in  the  firelight, 
and  I  had  flown  np  to  one  of  tbe 
cell-like  rooms  to  snatch  a  bit  ot 
waste  and  clondland  for  a  vignette. 
I  had  lingered  till  there  was  dongra 


ot  spoiling  my  wock  for  wont  of 
light,  and  at  last  gathered  np  my 
pencila  to  descend.  On  opening  the 
door  I  beheld  the  opposite  door 
nnclose  also,  and  a  figure  flitted 
over  the  threshold,  the  same  that  I 
bad  seen  in  the  long  drawing-ioom ; 
tbe  sUm,  swaying  form,  the  black, 
Inslzous  drapery,  the  pale  &ce,  and 
taven  hair.  Only  the  width  of  the 
corridor  sepaisted  me  from  her;  I 
heard  the  rustle  of  her  silk  skirt, 
and  felt  a  cold  stir  in  the  aii  as  it 
wafted  past  She  flmig  a  strange, 
gleaming  smile  at  me,  and  flitted 
on  along  the  corridor,  and  disap- 
peared down  the  staircase. 

I  felt  all  tbe  sickening  distress  of 


awoon.      I    staggered    against   ttie 


wall,  but  the  wild  question,  '  What 
is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?"  would  not  suffer 
my  sensee  to  leave  me.  Hy  eyes 
wandered  &om  that  mysterions 
door  opposite  to  the  staircase,  to 
which  my  limto  refused  to  carry 
me,  and  up  which  I  had  a  horrid 
eniiecttition  of  seeing  that  t^rible 
white  fitoe  with  its  fearful  bean^ 
coming  again  to  meet  me.  At 
length,  wiOi  a  firantic  efilbrt  I  dashed 
down  Uie  corridor  and  stairs.  Beck- 
lees  with  terror,  I  sprang  frcon 
flight  to  flight  with  a  speed  which 
my  weak  limbs  could  not  snpport. 
The  swift  descent  made  my  bead 
reel,  my  knees  bent,  I  grew  blind, 
and  f^U  heavily  from  a  considerable 
height  into  the  hall. 

I  broke  my  arm  in  that  fall,  and 
then  I  did  Sunt  When  I  recovered. 
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my  arm  was  set,  and  Mrs.  Betty 
and  a  doctor  wore  with  me  in  my 
own  pretty  chamber. 

I  implored  Mrs.  Betty  not  to  leave 
me  for  a  moment  I  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  being  left  alone.  I 
told  my  story  at  once.  The  doctor 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  desired 
Mrs.  Betiy  on  no  account  to  leave 
me,  an  order  which  she  scrupulously 
obeyed,  nursing  me  tenderly  till  I 
had  grown  quite  well  again. 

She  tried  to  divert  me  by  telling 
anecdotes  of  the  family,  and  espe- 
cially of  Mr.  Akric,  child,  boy, 
and  man.  But  still  my  thoughts 
would  wander  back  to  that  haunting 
vision,  oftenest  in  twilight,  when 
the  white  face  and  glittering  eyes 
seemed  gleaming  on  me  from  every 
shadowy  comer. 

One  evening  when  my  bnin 
ached  with  pondering  this  uneasy 
theme,  I  said : 

'Mrs.  Betty,  is  there  no  story 
connected  with  the  house  which 
might  account  for  the  appecusnce 
of  this  spirit,  for  spirit  I  oelieve  it 
to  be  ?' 

She  tried  to  evade  the  question, 
but  I  saw  that  I  had  guessed  rightly. 
There  was  a  story,  and  after  much 
coaxing  I  prevailed  on  her  to  tell 
it  to  me.  It  impressed  me  drearily 
at  the  time;  I  suffered  from  it  for 
a  day  and  two  nighte;  but  then  the 
sun  shone  out,  and  a  summer 
wind  blew  away  all  my  trouble.  I 
have  tried  to  put  together  the  frag- 
ments of  a  story  which  Mrs.  Bet^ 
told  me.    It  runs  as  follows : — 

m. 

Twenty-five  years  before  the  date 
of  my  first  visit  there,  Heatherbell 
Abbey  was  a  merry  home,  full  of 
young  life,  and  the  music  of  young 
voices.  Alaric  Holme,  the  youngest 
of  many,  was  then  unborn,  and 
Clarence,  the  eldest,  the  hope  and 
pride  of  the  house  and  name,  was 
twenty-five.  Clarence  was  the  child 
of  a  former  marriage,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  children  were  very  much 
younger.  Mrs.  Holme  was  the 
most  affectionate  of  stepmothers, 
and  all  almost  forgot  that  she  was 
not  the  real  mother  of  the  eldest 

SOD. 

A  few  months  before  the  period 


of  the  story,  Mrs.  Holme  had  made 
a  change  in  the  arrangemente  of  her 
household;  the  elder  children  had 
been  sent  to  school,  and  a  governess 
had  been  engaged  for  the  younger 
ones.  The  mother  had  been  anxious 
to  find  a  young  person  who  would 
be  gentle  and  yielding,  and  not  toa 
stiict  with  her  darlings.  Shefiemcied 
that  an  inexperienced  girl  might 
better  submit  to  her  supervision 
than  one  well  drilled  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  teaching.  She  engaged  her 
governess  rather  indiscreetly;  but 
ue  yoimg  lady  had  excellent  testi- 
moiuals,  and  Mrs.  Holme  was  at  the 
time  quite  satisfied. 

Eunice  Frith  arrived  at  Heather- 
bell  Abbey  one  stormy  evening  in 
October.  The  trees  were  wailing 
and  crashing,  and  the  sea  booming 
on  the  strsmd  between  the  guste, 
when  a  vc^cle  roUed  up  the  avenue, 
bringing  the  new  comer  to  her  des- 
tination. When  opened,  the  great 
hall  door  was  swung  back  to  the 
wall  by  the  storm,  and  a  cold  wind 
swirled  in  under  the  mate  and  over 
the  thresholds,  and  swept  the  bright 
loner  hearth  with  a  chiU  breath,  and 
an  unheard  wail. 

The  long  drawing-room,  then  the 
£Eunily  evening  room,  was  filled  with 
glow  and  bnllianoa  It  was  tea- 
time,  jpleasantest  of  domestic  hours. 
Mr.  Holme  reclined  in  his  arm- 
chair by  the  wide,  bright  hearth. 
Mrs.  Hohue  had  just  taken  her  seat 
opposite  the  steaming  urn.  The 
ncn  lamp  and  firelight  sparkled 
on  the  cluna  and  the  silver,  on  the 
half-closed,  reposing  eyes,  and  the 
ease-eiQoying  brows  and  lips  of  the 
husbcmd  and  fietther,  and  on  the 
shining  hair  and  burnished  drapery 
of  the  wife  and  mother.  It  danced 
into  the  bewildering  recesses  and 
flattering  vistas  of  the  mirrors.  It 
leaped  over  polished  omamente  and 
fanciful  cabmets,  and  the  carved 
backs  of  dark,  grotesque  chairs. 
It  was  everywhere  in  snatehes,  this 
beautiful  wandering  home  -  light, 
beckoning  quaint  fancies  from  their 
nooks,  sweet  affections  from  their 
rose-coloured  niches,  young  thrifty 
hopes  from  the  warm  atmosphere 
of  their  teeming  growth,  and  lead- 
ing them  in  flowery  chains  to  dance 
a  dance  of  worship  round  the  sUent, 
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potent  hearth-blaze.  It  brought 
Clarence  Holme  to  his  seat  at  the 
tea-table,  and  thus  it  brought  a 
new  flush  of  smiles  to  the  other  two 
fisMoes  in  the  room. 

Clarence  Holme  was  the  more 
petted  by  all,  and  the  more  beloved 
by  his  stepmother  because  that  she 
had  no  son  of  her  own.  He  was 
the  heir  and  the  pride  of  the  house, 
and  the  darling  of  fEither,  mother, 
and  sisters.  His  innocent  manhood 
excused  their  creed  that  Clarence 
could  do  no  wrong.  His  affectionate 
smile  was  their  brightest  sunshine, 
his  kindly  word  and  witty  jest  their 
dearest  music. 

Clarence  came  and  took  his  seat 
at  the  table.  His  figure  was  a  good 
height  and  well  knit,  broad-chested, 
and  round-limbed.  His  £eur  hair 
swept  from  his  forehead  in  sun- 
shiny rings  and  masses,  with  a  dash 
of  warmer  colour  in  the  shadows. 
He  had  been  out  in  the  storm  with 
the  gamekeeper,  and  his  brow  was 
very  fair  and  his  eyes  very  bright 
as  he  sat  down  smiling  by  his  step- 
mother's side.  Three  little  fJEuries 
who  had  been  allowed  to  wait  up 
to  welcome  their  new  governess, 
gath^^  roimd  his  elbows  with  a 
score  of  questions  and  appeals  to 
'  Clarrie.' 

Mr.  Holme,  with  beaming  eyes 
resting  on  the  group  at  the  table, 
had  just  risen  to  approach  and  join 
it,  when  that  expected  -peal  rang 
out  from  the  beU  with  an  unre- 
cognized menace  in  its  shrill  clar 
mour,  the  hall  door  swung  back, 
and  that  cold  breath  swept  under 
the  threshold.' 

Eunice  Frith  entered  the  long 
drawing-room  with  the  step  of  an 
empress,  her  black  silken  drapery 
glistening  and  darkling  around  and 
behind  her  like  a  sombre  cloud. 
She  looked  like  the  young  queen  of 
night,  though  she  wore  no  jewels, 
except  one  diamond  which  blazed 
at  her  throat,  and  her  eyes  which 
glittered  under  her  white  forehead 
with  a  brilliance  which  no  gems 
ever  possessed. 

Mr.  Holme  started  and  looked  at 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Hohne  rose,  flushed 
and  uneasy.  This  was  not  quite 
the  kind  of  person  she  had  wished 
to  see.    She  glanced  from  her  hus- 


band to  Clarence,  who  stood  with 
his  hand  on  the  back  of  his  chair, 
and  his  head  bent  forward  in  reveren- 
tial and  wondering  admiration. 

Eunice  Frith  passed  down  the 
long  drawing-room  without  blush 
or  &lter,  her  dark  head  with  its 
braided  crown  graoefally  erect,  her 
£EU3e,  &ir  and  unrujffled  as  snow, 
her  lips—red  as  the  holly-berricB 
ripening  for  Christmas  in  the  wood 
—  undistressed  by  any  nervous 
quiver.  She  accepted  the  greetings 
of  her  Burprisea  employers  with 
passionless  ease,  and  took  her  seat 
at  the  tea-table  as  though  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  sit  there  aU  her 
life. 

And  the  shrinking  home-light 
glanced  over  her  with  a  nervous 
start,  and  fled  away;  and  Eunice 
Frith  seemed  illumined  by  some 
cold,  foreign  gleam — some  white 
reflection  from  an  iceberg. 

IV. 

Two  months  passed,  and  Eunioe 
Frith  was  one  of  the  household.  In 
her  glistening  and  darkling  robe 
she  flitted  from  school-room  to 
drawing-room.  Her  low,  clear  voice 
was  expected  to  mingle  in  the  do- 
mestic converse,  and  her  smile, 
though  too  gleamy,  was  found  to 
possess  a  fascination.  Her  influ- 
ence over  the  children  was  complete 
— on  influence  which  had  no  root  in 
love,  but  was  oomiwsed  of  a  share 
of  admiration  and  a  species  of  at- 
traction which  was  more  than  half 
fear— a  fear  of  which  the  little  pujuls 
themselves  were  scarce  conscious. 

It  was  breakfast-time  at  Heather- 
bell  Abbey.  Eunice  fVith  stood  at 
the  window  unlacing  and  lacing  her 
white  fingers,  while  her  wild  dark 
eyes  with  their  iewelled  glitter  were 
roving  restlessly  over  the  waste 
land  of  snow  outside.  Mrs.  Holme 
stood  by  the  hearth,  waiting  for  her 
husband's  entrance,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  uneasily  on  Clarence,  who  was 
studying  the  young  governess  over 
the  edge  of  his  book.  He  met  his 
stepmother's  glance  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  letter-bag  diverted  his 
attention.  He  met  that  anxious, 
scrutinizing  look  with  an  open  smile 
which  seemed  to  say — 

'  No,  mother;  be  at  rest    I  shall 
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never  foil, in  love  vith  that  imcann; 

And  Mn.  Holme  tamed  to  the 
letter-bog. 

Eunice  Frith  expected  no  letters, 
for  she  never  turned  her  head,  nor 
remoTed  her  eyes,  nor  appeared  to 
disturb  the  ^urit  within  her  from 

the    contemplation   of    that    eilent     dangeroosl;,   but    etill    iti.     They 
white    world    whose    temperature     moBt  go  away  at  once,  she  and  her 
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seemed  bo  nearly  akin  to  that  of  her 
own  blood.  Clarence  sprang  for- 
ward for  hifi  shate  of  the  corre- 
spondence, and  Mrs.  Holme,  with  an 
open  letter  in  her  hand,  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  sorrow  and  alarm. 
One  of  h^  precious  girls  was  ill  in 
a  &r-away  school  in  France. 


husband ;  they  most  deport  at  once 
to  see  the  sufferer. 

'  How  provoking !'  cried  Mrs. 
Holme  to  Clarence 

'  Ariel  Forrest  was  to  have  bera 
here  the  day-after  to-morrow.' 

Ariel  Forrest  was  a  name  Mrs. 
Holme  loved  to  utter.  The  girl 
was  the  motherless  daughter  of  a 
school  &iend.  And  this  name,  which 
his  stepmother  loved  to  utter,  Cla- 
rence loved  to  hear. 

Eunice  Frith  opened  her  red  Upe 
ruid  closed  them  again.  This  was 
the  only  token  she  gave  of  having 
heard  what  had  been  said. 

'  And  will  she  not  come  now?" 
asked  Clarence,  in  a  voice  which 
was  careless  with  an  effort 

'  No ;  she  will  not  come  now,  I 
am  sure.  I  must  write  and  tell 
her' 


And  the  disappointing  note  was 
written  to  Ariel  Forrest,  who  had 
momiaed  to  spraid  her  Christmas  at 
Ueatherhell  Abbey,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Holme  left  for  France  that 
nighi  'We  shall  be  home  again 
for  Christmas-day,  if  possible,'  were 
their  last  words. 

A  certain  kind,  harmless  old  Aunt 
Mattie,  who  lived  a  few  miles  away, 
came  to  matronize  the  household  in 
the  ateence  of  the  mistress,  and  took 
up  her  abode  in  the  Abbey. 

'  But  she  is  not  coming,"  ssid 
Eunice  Frith,  as  she  stood  tapping 
her  foot  in  the  twilight  at  the  win- 
dow, where  the  chiU  snow-wreaths 
looked  wanly  in  at  the  ruddy  hearth. 
'  She  is  not  coming,  and  the  watch- 
ful stepmother  is  away.  And  as  for 
her  '—with  a  scornful  glance  at  the 
poor  old  lady,  unconsciously  nod- 
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(ling  in  her  chair — '  she  is  no  match 
for  me.  I  fear  her  as  little  as  the 
mouse  that  nibbles  at  the  wainscot.' 
But  Eunice  Frith  was  not  om- 
niscient. She  could  not  see  beyond 
the  verge  of  ordinary  mortal  vision. 
She  did  not  know  that  Mrs.  Holme's 
note  had  not  reached  her  young 
friend's  dwelhng  till  the  bird  had 
flown.  Therefore,  when  one  even- 
ing she  tied  on  her  bonnet  and 
wrapped  herself  in  a  rough  gray 
shawl  for  a  swift  walk  over  the 
snow,  she  did  not  expect  to  meet 
Ariel  Forrest  before  she  returned. 

V. 

Eunice  Frith  stood  transfixed  in 
meditation  on  the  Elfin  Span,  a 
quaint  old  bridge  built  high  over  a 
boiling  torrent  rushing  from  the 
mountain.  There  were  weird  sto- 
ries about  this  bridge  of  ghosts  and 
gobhns  haimting  it  at  nightfall.  It 
was  near  nightfall  now,  and  there 
were  few  in  the  country  besides  the 
governess  from  the  Abbey  who 
would  have  stood  there  so  calmly 
leaning  over  the  old  wall,  the  only 
speck  in  the  white  waste.  But 
Eunice  Frith  feared  neither  man  nor 
spirit. 

Snow  was  on  the  earth  and  snow 
was  in  the  sky.  Nature  wore  a 
shroud,  and  the  shroud  was  stained 
with  blood.  A  long,  ragged,  crim- 
son streak  lay  on  the  brmk  of  the 
horizon,  like  gore  welling  from  the 
dull  hps  of  the  gray  distant  sea. 
Eunice  Frith  looked  like  a  spirit 
herself,  motionless  by  the  wall  in 
her  gray  garments,  with  her  weird 
glitt^ng  eyes  building  monuments 
of  ambition  in  the  misty  undulations 
of  the  thick  white  clouds. 

Woods  and  mountains,  regal  in 
their  wintry  ermine,  stretched  be- 
hind her,  pale  uplands  swept  away 
at  either  side,  and  below  in  the  vale 
rose  the  Abbey  with  its  ivied  gables 
and  chimneys,  one  fiery  star  from  the 
oriel  glaring  back  defiance  at  that 
angry  western  gleam  by  the  sea. 

'  Mine !  mine !'  whispered  Eunice 
Frith  between  her  closed  lips  as  her 
eyes  roved  over  the  rich  lands  and 
the  noble  homestead. 

'  Mine !  mine !'  echoed  the  water 
rushing  under  the  dark  arch  of  the 
Span;  and  the  wind  swept  by  moan- 


ing faintly — 'Oh!  Clarence  Hoh.- 
woe  on  you  that  you  have  lookoi 
with  frank  admiration  on  this  w>.  • 
man's  cruel  beauty !' 

Hark!  there  were  wheels  on  ti-. 
road  in  the  distance;  and  as  ti.*. 
governess  looked  and  listened  i. 
figure  sprang  up  on  the  pathwLv 
down  below.  The  shght  form  of  a 
young  girl  with  bright  brown  cvlt\< 
blowing  in  waves  and  clusters  frioi 
imder  her  velvet  hat  with  its  drocj  - 
ing  scarlet-tipped  feathers.  She  "W;!- 
wrapped  up  in  black  velvet  a:  >l 
sables,  and  her  hands  were  thrust  ii 
a  costly  muff.  She  stepped  airi.y 
over  the  snow  in  her  dainty  boot>, 
seeming  to  follow  the  carriage  witL 
haste. 

She  glanced  up  and  beheld  tl « 
gray  figure  on  the  bridge,  and  m*.i 
the  white  repellant  fece  and  vrratl:- 
ful  eyes  of  the  governess.  Froi.i 
her  triumphant  dream  of  ambiti<..i. 
Eunice  Frith  was  aroused  to  beho! . 
the  advent  of  her  rival. 

*  My  foe !'  murmured  Ennice  Friil^ 
between  her  shut  teeth ;  and  then,  a^ 
the  young  stranger  fled  away  in  feai . 
and  she  stood  once  more  alone  ::. 
the  ghostly  twilight,  with  the  while 
foam  of  the  river  hissing  in  her  ear^, 
she  became  aware,  by  a  sudden 
shock  of  intolerable  pain,  that  n^^t 
only  were  all  the  hopes  of  her  deej- 
laid  ambition  cast  upon  this  stake, 
but  that  all  the  love  of  which  htr 
resolute,  tenacious  nature  was  ca- 
-p&hle  of  conceiving  and  retaining,  hm  I 
gone  forth  to  wrestle  and  do  batt> 
for  its  one  prize  in  life.  Backe<: 
and  quivering,  the  heart  of  Ennict 
Frith  crouched  in  humiliation  befon 
her  intellect  like  an  unfiuthfal  slavt 
before  his  enraged  master.  It  bad 
sworn  to  take  a  cool,  stem  part  ir 
a  great  cause,  and  it  had  timit.  ^ 
craven  and  suffered  defeat. 

But  the  discovery  was  made,  the 
humiliation  endured,  and  her  sn:- 
fering  only  strengthened  a  thou- 
sandfold the  iron  determination  to 
work  her  own  will. 

'  She  shall  Bot  crush  me !'  sb. 
said.    '  I  will  crush  her,  him  first' 

And  then  she  wrapped  hersel: 
more  closely  in  her  gray  shawl,  anu 
with  fiercely  swift  footstei)8  hurric*! 
over  the  snowy  moors  home  to  thi 
Abbey.     The    long   drawing-itwiii 
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was  full  of  fire-light  when  Eunice 
Frith's  white  face  i)eered  in  at  the 
window  like  a  wintry  moon  when 
there  are  signs  of  a  storm.  Ariel 
Forrest  had  thrown  her  hat  on  the 
floor,  and  her  hright  curls  were 
wandering  away  from  her  hlooming 
oheeks  and  down  over  her  shonlders 
as  she  sat  on  a  low  stool  by  old 
Aunt  Mattie's  arm-ohair,  and  heard 
of  the  departure  of  the  mistress  and 
master  of  Heatherbell  Abbey. 

'  Bat  I  am  glad  I  came/  said  she, 
*  if  only  to  see  you.  Aunt  Mattie,  and 
the  children.' 

'  And  no  one  else,  Ariel  ?'  whis- 
pered Clarence,  who  stood  gravely 
m  the  flickering  shadows,  watching 
her  every  movemeni 

Aunt  Mattie  was  very  deaf,  but 
Ariel  made  no  answer  with  her  lips. 
She  looked  silently  at  the  coals  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then,  as  a  chill 
recollection  startled  her  reyerie,  she 
cried,  with  a  shiver — 

'  Oh !  Aunt  Mattie,  I  wonder  who 
is  the  beautiful,  fierce-looking  girl 
whom  I  passed  standing  all  alone 
on  the  Elfin  Span?  I  almost 
thought  she  was  a  ghost' 

'  Wbs  Frith,  the  governess,  is  out 
walking,  is  she  not,  Clarence?  I 
don't  £aow  any  one  else  whom  the 
description  would  suit  Yes,  my 
dear,  i  suppose  you  met  the  gover- 
ness.' 

VI. 

A  very  sunbeam  on  the  snow  was 
Ariel  Forrest  on  those  December 
days  at  Healherbell  Abbey.  A  very 
home  sprite,  with  her  radiant  smile, 
her  sunny  hair,  her  white  floating 
dress.  The  children  flew  from 
Eunice  Frith  and  clung  to  her. 
Aunt  Mattie  spoke  queralously  to 
the  governess,  and  beamed  her  love 
in  smiles  upon  her  blithe,  pretty 
young  &vourite.  Clarence  Holme, 
m  his  capacity  of  host  to  a  beauti- 
ful, friendless  girl  in  his  father's 
house,  was  kind  and  attentive  and 
chivalrous,  never  thinking  how 
Eunice  Frith's  ghttering  eyes  fol- 
lowed every  si)eaking  look  that 
passed  from  hiis  to  Ariel's,  little 
dreaming  how  she  paced  her  cham- 
ber night  after  night,  biting  her  red 
lips  and  clenching  her  slender  hands 
in  paroxysms  of  jealousy. 

VOL.  n. — ^NO.  ZIL 


It  was  vacation  time  now,  and 
children  and  governess  were  free  to 
mingle  in  the  general  sports  and 
merriment  of  the  household.  Qood 
news  had  arrived  from  France,  and 
aU  were  gay  and  glad— but  one. 

A  wonderful  change  came  over 
Eunice  Frith.  Cold  and  still  and 
proud  in  her  exceeding  beauty  she 
had  been.  She  had  thought  to  con- 
quer without  an  effort,  or  to  retire 
haughtily  from  the  field.  Now  her 
proud  neck  was  bent,  and  she 
stooped  to  work,  to  toil,  to  make  a 
mighty  struggle  to  gain  her  object 

Eunice  I^th,  who  could  have 
imagined  that  your  cold  cheek  could 
glow  with  so  radiant  a  blush;  who 
guessed  that  your  proud  lips  could 
wreathe  themselves  into  sucn  bewil- 
dering smiles;  that  your  low,  sel- 
dom-heard voice  could  pour  forth 
a  cataract  of  song  such  as  to  shake 
thesoulsof  reverent  listeners?  And 
yet  these  miracles  were  wrought  in 
Heatherbell  Abbey  on  those  snowy 
December  days;  and  with  triumph 
Eunice  Frith  saw  Ariel  Forrest  stand 
eclipsed. 

The  governess  was  sweet-voiced 
and  gentle  to  the  curly-haired  girl 
whose  trusting  eyes  met  hers  with- 
out a  shadow  of  suspicion.  She  was 
amiable  to  the  children  and  atten- 
tive to  Aunt  Mattie.  Eunice  Frith 
was  singular  and  admirable  from 
every  -point  of  view,— and  yet— the 
heart  of  Clarence  Holme  was  in  the 
keepiDg  of  Ariel  Forrest 

slowly,  like  a  storm-cloud,  the 
truth  gathered  round  the  soul  of 
Eunice  Frith,  and  still  her  eyes 
shone  forth  like  stars  from  the  dark- 
ness. But  the  crisis  was  coming, 
the  shadow  was  falling,  dull  winds 
were  gathering  round  the  Abbey 
hearth.  A  prophecy  had  been  ut- 
tered that  night  on  the  Elfin  Span — 
'  I  will  crush  her  or  him.' 

vn. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas 
Eve,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Holme  were  to  return  to 
Heatherbell  Abbey.  It  was  a  calm 
evening  after  a  night  and  day  of 
such  rain  and  storm  as  had  enraged 
the  mountain  torrents,  making  them 
rush  madly  through  the  glens  and 
vaUeys^  crashing  down  trees   and 
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bridges,  ftnd  aimihilatmg  all  sligM 
impediments  to  the  fmj  of  their 
flight.  It  was  now  quite  still,  bnt 
for  the  hoarse  baymg  of  waters  in 
the  distance,  and  it  was  growing 
dark.  Eunice  Frith  had  been  for 
one  of  her  swift  solitary  walks  to 
the  Elfln  Span,  and  she  was  return- 
ing at  her  usiml  firelight  honr. 
Through  the  drawing-room  window 
she  saw  a  picture — Clarence  Holme 
staoiding  on  the  heiurth,  and  ArieFs 
head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  Ariel's 
drapeiy  sweeping  his  feet 

Eunice  Fritn  went  straight  through 
the  hall-door,  crossed  the  hall,  and 
stood  at  the  drawing-room  threshold, 
listening. 

Ariel  had  asked  some  question,  for 
Clarence  was  saying,  half-jestingly, 
half-tenderly,  '  Is  tibere  anything  I 
would  not  do  for  you,  Ariel  T 

'There  is  one  thing  you  would 
scarcely  do,  Mr.  Holme,'  said  a  low, 
icy  voice  behind  Clarence.  '  You 
would  not  ride  across  the  Elfin  Span 
at  nightfiEdl,  at  this  hour,  not  to 
saye  ^e  life  dearest  to  you  in  tho 
world.' 

There  was  a  cutting  sneer  in  the 
words,  and  Clarence  turned  sharply, 
in  surprise ;  but  he  was  too  happy 
just  then  to  be  angry  with  any  one. 

'Why  so.  Miss  Frith?'  he  said. 
'Ls  it  because  of  the  ghosts  and 
goblins  ?' 

'  You  would  not  do  it,'  coldly  per- 
sisted tiie  goTemess. 

'  Why  do  you  accuse  him  of  being 
a  coward  ?'  cried  Arid,  with  kindling 
cheeks. 

But  Eunice  Frith  simply  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

'  Do  it,  Clarence  I'  said  Ariel,  when 
the  door  had  closed  upon  her.  'How 
dare  she  stigmatize  you  as  a  coward ! 
She  thinks  herself  braver  than  any 
one  in  the  world,  because  she  walks 
fiK)m  that  place  every  evening  at 
nightfiEdl.  Don't  leave  her  the  boast 
that  no  one  would  do  it  but  herself. 
'1^  only  a  mile :  go  and  get  Chest- 
nut, and  canter  to  the  bridge  and 
back  again.' 

'  But,  Ariel,  my  child,  it  would  be 
nonsense  to  take  so  much  notice  of 
siUy  words  1' 

'  No  matter ;  it  won't  be  nonsense. 
She  shan't  say  that  again.  I'll  give 
orders  for  tea,  and  by  the  time  the 


urn  is  on  the  table  youll  be  here 
again.' 

'  Well,  be  it  so,  my  liege  lady.  I 
shall  imagine  myself  your  knight- 
errant  as  I  ride  along,  journeying  to 
do  battle  with  some  terrible  giant  for 
your  sake,  instead  of  going  on  a 
foolish  errand,  like  the  £ng  of 
France  and  all  his  men,  "up  the 
hill  and  down  again." ' 

'Bring  a  bunch  of  heather,  as  a 
proof  of  your  having  been  there!' 
called  Ariel  from  the  porch,  as  her 
lover  rode  merrily  away  down  the 
avenue,  among  the  shadows  of  the 
trees. 

'  I  wishlhad  not  sent  him :  some- 
thing may  happen  to  him,'  said 
Ariel,  as  she  re-entered  the  long 
drawing-room.  But  she  checked 
her  sx)eech  in  mortification  at  seeing 
Eunice  Frith  standing  at  the  £Gur 
window,  leaning  with  one  hand  on  a 
little  work-table,  and  looking  in- 
tently towards  the  Elfin  Span. 

Ariel  Forrest  sat  down  with  a 
shiver  beside  the  fender,  and  tried  to 
wrestle  with  a  feeling  which  was 
daOy  growing  stronger  within  her— 
dislike  of  Eunice  Frith. 

The  governess  from  her  window 
could  see  the  flutter  of  a  rider^s  cloak 
flying  along  the  upland  path  to  the 
Elfin  Span.  It  reached  a  certain 
point,  and  vanished.  At  that  mo- 
ment Ariel  Forrest  started  to  hear  a 
low  moan  from  the  window  where 
Eunice  Frith  stood. 

vm. 

'Where  can  he  be? — where  can 
he  be  ?'  sobbed  Ariel  Forrest,  sitting 
up  stairs  in  Aunt  Mattie's  dressing- 
room,  with  her  head  on  the  old  lady^s 
lap. 

Kine  o'clock  struck,  and  ten,  and 
still  the  rider  had  not  come  back, 
and  still  the  untasted  tea  was  on  the 
table  in  the  long  drawing-room,  and 
Eunice  Frith  stood  staging  at  the 
dark  window,  with  her  hand  on  the 
work-table,  and  her  face  from  the 
light 

No  one  sought  her,  no  one  dis- 
turbed her.  The  room  was  deserted. 

Servants  were  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
looking  blankly  and  fearfuUy  in  one 
another's  fiM5es,and  speaking  in  sub- 
dued whispers*;  messengers  went, 
and  returned  with  white  fiioes  and 
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stiff  toDgaes.  The  Elfin  Span  was 
broken  in  by  the  torrent,  and  horse 
and  rider  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
horrid  chasm. 


IX. 

Clarence  Holme- was  carried  stark 
and  stiff  to  the  door  through  which 
he  had  passed  forth  so  gaily.  Father 
and  mother  returned  on  that  dismal 
Christmas  Eve,  and  found  their  boy, 
their  hope  and  pride,  a  corpse. 

Ariel  Forrest— we  will  not  speak 
of  her,  but  to  hope  and  pray  that 
God  comforted  her  in  her  surpassing 
sorrow. 

When  in  the  gray  morning  a 
weeping,  shuddering  servant  sought 
the  desolation  of  the  long  drawing- 
room,  she  was  seized  with  an  rmao- 
countable  terror  at  seeing  the  slight 
statuesque  figuro  still  standing  at 
the  distant  window — still  with  the 
braid-crowned  head  turned  towards 
the  Elfin  Span,  and  the  little  clenched 
hand  leaning'on  the  work-table.  Per- 
fectly motionless,  without  a  rustle 
disturbing  the  glistening  flow  of  her 
silken  drapery,  bo  stood  Eunice  Frith 
in  the  dr^ury  dawn  on  that  terrible 
Christmas  morning. 

Mrs.  Betty  approached  her  with 
awe-struck  steps.    The  right  hand 


was  tightly  tangled  in  the  heavy 
curtain  beside  the  window.  Mrs. 
Betty  looked  in  the  staring  glassy 
eyes,  and  removed  the  stiff  fingers 
from  the  curtain,  and  Eunice  Frith 

fell  heavily  to  the  floor,  dead. 

*  •  *  * 

'There  has  been  disease  of  the 
heart,'  said  the  doctor,  'and  deatii 
has  resulted  from  the  violent  action 
caused  by  some  sudden  passion.' 

4>  *  *  * 


Mrs.  Betty's  story  is  told.  Time 
has  been  busy  effacing  his  own  work, 
and  these  thmgs  axe  never  s]X)ken  of 
now.  I  am  the  wife  of  Alaric  Holme, 
and  the  good  old  lady  who  was  so 
kind  a  stepmother  to  the  murdered 
Clarence  is  now  in  her  grave.  Of 
Ariel  Forrest  I  can  say  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  she  went  abroad  wiu  her 
famer.    Mrs.  Betty  atill  lives. 

I  stood  last  night  on  the  Elfin 
Span,  and  I  fiuicied  I  saw  a  gray 
figuro  glide  past  me  in  the  gloaming. 
I  hurried,  shivering,  away,  and  I 
promised,  as  I  walked  homeward, 
tiia1«if  ever  again  the  spirit  of  Eunice 
FritJi  is  seen  to  haunt  Heatherbell 
Abbey,  we  will  shut  up  the  old 
place,  and  find  a  home  elsewhere. 


CHEISTMAS  WITH  DICK  WHITTINGTON. 


LET  us  form,  if  we  can,  some  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  Dick 
Whittington  spent  his  Christmas. 
Knowing  that  he  lived  in  the  roigns 
of  Edward  IIL,  Bichard  XL,  Henry 
IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.,  we 
have  a  tolerable  range  of  ground  to 
build  our  speculations  upon.  And 
hero  we  may  mention,  by  the  way, 
that  commentators  and  learned  men 
have  ferrotted  out  testimony  which 
leads  them  to  a  conclusion  that 
Dick  was  a  knight's  son,  and  was 
never  poor.  But  we  aro  not  to  be 
robbed  of  our  favourite  boy's  story 
in  this  way — especially  at  Christ- 
mas-time. To  us,  at  any  rate,  Dick 
was  a  poor  orphan  boy ;  he  did 
come  up  to  London  to  seek  his 
fortune;  he  tuas  tjjreated  unkindly 
by  the  cook^  and  kindly  by  Miss 


Alice,  at  Mr.  Fitzwarren's  house ;  he 
did  buy  a  cat  for  a  penny,  to  drive 
away  tiie  rats  and  mice  that  infested 
his  miserable  garrot ;  he  did  send  his 
cat  to  Barbary,  as  the  only  kind  of 
mercantile  venturo  possible  to  him ; 
the  cat  did  so  delight  the  King  of  Bar- 
bary, that  the  laUer  sent  over  heaps 
of  gold  to  Dick  in  exchange  for  the 
mighty  rat-killer;  Dick  did  run 
away  from  the  cruel  cook,  and  was 
only  stayed  by  hearing  Bow  bells 
make  the  flEunous  announcement 

*  Turn  agtbi,  WhitOngtoii, 
Thrloe  Lord  Major  of  London ;' 

and  he  did  rotum,  to  hear  the  great 
news  firom  Barbary,  and  ultimately 
to  marry  Miss  Alice.* 

*  There  is  an  old  print  bj  Elstrack,  in 
which  Sir   Richard  Whittioffton»  in    hij 
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In  thoBe  days,  the  materials  for  a 
CliriBtmas  feast  were  either  different 
from  ours,  or  were  Bold  at  what 
would  to  us  be  wonderfully  low 
prices.  The  rieh  and  the  middle 
classes  made  much  of  their  bread  at 
home ;  but  many  of  the  citizens  were 
Bupphed  by  bakers,  who  came  from 
Stepney,  Bromley,  and  Stratford, 
with  loaves  on  horseback  or  in  carts. 
The  London  bakers  took  their  bread 
to  open  market  in  panniers  or  pan- 
ycrs ;  and  to  tliis  day  may  be  neen 
in  Panyer  Alley  (a  turning  out  of 
Newgate  Street)  a  stone  with  a  bit 
of  sculpture,  representing  a  boy 
taking  a  loaf  of  bread  out  of  a  pan- 
yer. There  was  an  *  assize'  of  bread 
held  every  Mchaelmas ;  at  which 
the  assizers,  after  considering  the 
price  of  com  and  the  expense  of 
manufacture,  determined  what 
should  1x3  the  price  of  bread.  And 
woe  to  the  baker  who  should  ven- 
ture to  charge  more!  There  waa 
'  puffe '  or  wliite  bread, '  wastel '  or 
seconds  bread,  and  '  tourte '  or  com- 
mon brown  bread.  As  to  the  price, 
we  find,  from  the  City  records, 
that  Alan  de  Padyngtone,  one  of 
Dick's  contemporaries,  instead  of 
selling  a  loaf  of  ten  ounces  for  one 
halfpenny,  sold  a  lighter  loaf  at 
that  price;  the  roguish  baker  was 
punished  accordingly.  Meat  was 
sold  mostly  in  open  market,  at  prices 
which  we  shall  talk  of  presently; 
and  the  records  tell  us  of  a  butcher 
who  was  put  in  the  pillory  for  selling 
bad  meat.  Have  we  no  such  but- 
chers now,  and  have  we  any  pillory 
to  put  them  in  ?  Fish  was  at  that 
time  more  eaten  than  meat  by  the 
general  public.  On  the  other  hand^ 
poultry  was  not  regarded  as  so  rare 
a  luxury  as  it  is  in  the  present  day. 
There  was  a  hero  named  London 
Lycki)enny,  who  talked  about  meats 


robes  of  mnyoralty,  is  represented  with  his 
right  hand  resting  on  a  sleek-looking  cat. 
As  another  exemplar  of  the  popular  tra- 
dlttan,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
centre  of  the  principal  court  of  Whitting- 
ton*s  Almshouses,  at  Highgate,  a  figure  of 
the  founder  is  placed,  representing  him  as  a 
barelegged  boy,  sitting  on  a  stone— the 
veritable  atone  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  high  road,  and  on  which  he  is 
repated  to  have  mt  down. 


and  drinks  a  few  years  before  "Whit- 
tington was  Iwni,  and  whose  wori^ 
were  applicable  generally  to  tn- 
state  of  matters  during  the  6ecoi:«l 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  \nii:o 
lA'ckpenny  was  walking  throiich 
Westminster  (in  those  days  separauti 
by  green  fields  and  pleasant  ^^Uks 
fix)m  the  City)  he  said — 

'  Cookes  to  me*tbe7  tooke  good  entent. 
And  («\)fer'd  me  bread  and  ale  and  wyne, 
Kybbs  of  befe  both  fat  and  fbl  fyw: 

And  in  London  city 

*  Hot  pescods  one  began  to  aye, 
Strabery  ripe,  and  chenys  in  the  lyw ; 
One  bad  me  come  nere,  and  bay  some  sp^e, 
Peper,  and  fiayforoe/ 

In  Cheapside,  amongst  other 
viands,  he  met  with  'hot  shepe's 
feet' 

Very  likely  Dick  knew  what  a 
pot  of  ale  was;  and  it  is  equally 
likely  that  he  was  a  sober  fellow, 
who  kept  his  head  clear.  The  truth 
is,  the  ale  of  those  days  was  much 
weaker  than  at  present,  and  could 
be  quaflfed  in  larger  quantity  vith 
impunity ;  it  was  not  fermented  so 
much  as  ours,  and  was  more  like 
sweet  wort,  tiie  alcoholic  quality 
being  hardly  deyeloped ;  it  was  thin. 
and  had  no  hops.  The  usages  in 
London  concerning  ale  were  vtrv 
curious.  The  brewers  were  mostly 
breweresses:  that  is,  the  ale-win:^ 
brewed  nearly  all  that  was  not  home- 
brewed by  private  families ;  and  the 
law  held  a  very  tight  hand  over 
these  ladies  as  to  the  times,  pric«  s, 
and  mode  of  selling  their  ale.  Tlie 
ale  measures — gallon,  pottle,  an^l 
quart — were  made  of  turned  wootl ; 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  acy 
quantity  smaller  than  a  quart  heiiiir 
sold.  An  order  was  issued,  that  the 
alewives  should  not  charge  more 
than  one  x)enny  halfpenny  for  ft 
gallon  of  the  best  ale,  and  one  penny 
for  a  gallon  of  second  ale.  When  a 
brewing  was  completed,  notice  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  ale-conner  of  that 
Ward  in  the  City  where  she  dwelt 
This  functionary  attended,  and  tastal 
the  ala  He  decided  at  what  price 
it  should  be  sold,  according  to  its 
quality,  in  no  case  exceeding  the 
maTJmnm  of  one  penny  halfpenny 
per  gallon.  If  she  disobeyed  him. 
she  wsfi  fined;  and  if  this  ofieiioe 
was  repeated,  ahe  lost  the  privily 
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of  hrewing  in  the  Gily.  She  was 
not  allowed  to  sell  ale  to  any  hnck- 
ster^  for  retailing  from  door  to  door ; 
but  only  to  hostelers  and  priyate 
persons.  Fleet  Street  was  fall  of 
alewiyes,  breweresses,  and  tavemers. 
As  to  the  entertainment  of  country 
persons  who  came  to  London,  there 
were  hostelers  and  herbergeours,  the 
first  of  whom  we  may  call  tavemers 
or  innkeepers,  land  the  second  lodg- 
ing-honse  Keepers — ^both  nnder  strin- 
gent arrangements,  such  as  would 
astonish  onr  policemen  not  a  little. 

With  the  bread  and  the  ale  and 
the  meat,  and  other  good  things  in 
ample  store,  they  knew  how  to  keep 
Christmas  in  Dick's  time.  In  the 
identical  year  when  he,  for  the  third 
and  last  time,  wore  the  robes  of 
mayoralty,  the  Brewers'  Company 
gave  a  bemquet,  the  cost  of  which 
presented  the  following  highly 
curious  items: — 

2  necks  mutton,  3  breasts,  12 

marrowbones 2  5 

6  sirans 15  0 

1 2  conies 3  0 

200  eggs 16 

2  gallons  fermentj    ....  0  4 

*2  gallons  cream    .....  0  8 

1  pottel  freith  grease ....  0  8 

Salt 0  1 

I  quart  barley 0  4 

I    DiTers  spices 2  4 

Porterage  of  water    ....  0  4 

4  dozen  pigeons 4  4 

100  pears  .     , 0  7 

II  gallons  red  wine  ....  9  2 

4  gallons  milk 0  4 

White  bread 2  0 

Trencher  bread 0  3 

Payn  cakes 0  6 

Half  boshel  flour 0  7 

1  kilderkin  good  ale       ...  2  4 

1  quart  vinegar 0  1 

And  there  were  other  items  of  4^. 
for  washing  the '  napery ,'  1 6d, '  given 
to  the  minstrels,'  and  3«.  ^d.  to  the 
'cook 'and  his  servants.'  A  little 
later,  in  the  very  year  when  Dick  was 
knighted  by  Henry  the  Fifth,  the 
same  Company  gave  another  ban- 
quet, from  which  we  learn  that  a 
goose  cost  Sd.,  a  capon  as.,  a  partridge 
4rf.,a  boar  55.,  a  salmon  is.  ^d.,  larks 
4d.  per  dozen,  and  Gascony  wine  lod. 
per  gallon.  But  mark  the  contrasts ; 
white  sugar  (sugre  blanche),  a  tropi- 
cal] product,  was  no  less  than  is.  a 


pound :  a  pound  of  sugar  was  worth 
more  them  a  gallon  of  wine! — ^All 
these  details  are  curious,  as  showing 
what  were  the  materials  and  Hie 

§  rices  for  creature-comforts  in  thooe 
ays. 

The  hoar's  head  was  a  &mou8 
adjunct  to  the  banquet  table.  It 
was  brought  in  with  great  state,  a 
lemon  in  the  mouth,  and  sprigs  of 
rosemary  about  it.  Very  likely  Mr. 
Fitzwarren,  the  rich  merchant,  had 
one  at  his  teble,  and  yery  likely  Dick 
heard  the  quaint  old  song  that  was 
often  sung  when  the  boar's  head  was 
brought  in,  beguming— 

'  Hey,  bey,  hey,  hey,  the  borrys  bede  is  annyd 

gay. 
The  boris  bede  in  hand  I  brysge ; 
With  garland  gay  in  porlonyng : 
I  pray  yowe  alle  with  me  to  syng.* 

No  one,  in  our  days,  has  been  able 
to  find  out  what '  portorryng*  meant 
The  same  song  gives  an  account  of 
the  good  things  that  followed  the 
boar's  head,  in  the  same  kind  of 
puzzling  orthography : — 

*  The  seconde  konrs  with  mykelle  pride ; 
The  craonei^  the  heyrrouus,  the  b/ttemis  bj 

tber  qrde, 
Thepertiyches,  the  plowers,  the  wedookcs,  and 

the  snyp/ 

Some  of  the  redoubtable  church- 
men of  those  days  regarded  the 
boar's  head  as  an  anti-judaical  tesi^ 
seeing  that  no  Jew  could  in  con- 
science partake  of  it.  The  boar's 
head  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
course  at  table.  One  of  the  many 
old  boar's  heads'  songs  starts  off 
with  the  stanza — 

'  At  the  begynnynge  of  the  mete, 
or  a  holy's  bed  ye  schal  hete^ 
And  in  the  mnstarde  ye  schal  yt  wete.' 

Instead  of  the  boar's  head,  some  of 
the  feasters  ate  brawn,  a  very  &- 
Yourite  compound  of  pig's  meat,  the 
making  of  which  was  Known  to  few. 
Jews  ate  it,  too,  because  they  per- 
suaded tiiemselyes  it  was  not  made 
of  pig;  and  prieste  ate  it  during 
Lent,  because  they  made  it  out  to 
he  fish — and  so  eyerybody  was  sa- 
tisfied. They  were  all  fieunous  in 
those  days  for  talking  of  their  good 
cheer,  and  singing  about  it,  especially 
their  ale—whiohthey  could  not  haye 
praised  more  had  it  been  like  our 
best  Burton  or  Edinburgh.    One  of 
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the  old  soDps,  sniip:  diirinp:  the  ft^ast- 
iiij^s,  ba<l  for  the  burden  of  every 
Tei*se — 

•  For  our  Bl  ?vn1  Lailyo's  sake, 
Dring  us  in  g<x<l  aJc.'. 

Bcof,  we  arc  told  by  tbo  lyrist,  is 
not  f^ood,  l)Ociuiso  it  has  many 
bones;  mutton,  Inx^auso  it  is  too 
lean;  bacon,  because  it  is  too  fat; 
bread,  lx»oause  it  has  too  much 
bmn ;  e^^^rs,  l)ecauso  they  have  too 
much  shell ;  butler,  l)ecause  it  has 
too  many  hairs  in  it;  and  dncks, 
because  they  are  dirty  feedei's — all, 
the  lyrist  declares,  are  inferior  to 
g0(xl  ale.  *  Mark  you,  sir,'  says 
another  writer,  *  a  pot  of  ale  consists 
of  four  parts— imi)rimis,  the  ale,  the 
toast,  the  ginger,  and  the  nutmeg  ;* 
but  this  philosopher,  we  surmise, 
from  the  improve<l  orthography, 
was  after  Dick's  time.  The  uvssfifl 
was  a  hearty  health-drinking,  in  hall 
'  and  in  cottage;  the  wassail-bowl 
l)eing  so  carried  or  handed  al>out, 
that  all  might  i)ai-take  of  the  gene- 
rous beverage — ale,  flavoured  with 
toast,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  roastal 
apple.  It  is  supposed  tliat  the  loving- 
cvp  of  our  present  City  feasts  is  a 
descendant  of  the  wassail-lx)wl, 
except  in  the  nature  of  the  beverage. 
If  a  modem  diner-out,  whether  at 
his  club,  or  at  Donald's,  or  the  *  Wel- 
lington,' were  to  ask  tor  a  *  hotch- 
potch'd  goose,'  the  trim,  spruce 
waiter  would  certainly  look  at  him 
twice,  and  see  whether  there  was  a 
wicked  wink  in  the  comer  of  his  eye. 
But  in  the  old  days  there  was  this 
veritable  dish,  under  the  title  of  *  a 
gose  in  a  hogge  pot;'  and  among 
the  lilSS.  in  the  British  Museum  is  a 
poetical  description  of  the  mode  of 
preparing  and  cooking,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

*  In  pecee  thoa  Bhalt  ye  goee  stryke ; 
Take  water  and  wyne  bo  the  y'lyke ; 
Do  In  tbi  goee  and  onyons  take 
A  gode  quantitle  as  I  er  spake ; 
Add  erbus  backed  yen  take  also, 
And  caftt  y'm  in  er  thon  more  do ; 
Y'n  let  tbi  pot  on  ye  fyre 
And  byt  wele  stir  for  ye  byre; 
And  make  a  lycnrc  of  bred  and  blode. 
And  lye  byt  tberwytb  for  byt  is  gode; 
Cast  powder  thereto  and  salt  anon, 
And  messe  y  t  thenno  thou  bast  done.' 

Would  any  Christmas  housewife, 
into  whose  hands  our    Christmas 


Number  niav fall,  like  to  try  her -'-:. " 
u]X)ii   this   old   Eugiish  dish  —  *  - 
got)se,    the    water,    the   wine,   t 
onions,    the     chojiped    lierbs,   ti.. 
gi*avy,  the  |x^p]x;r,  and  the  salt? 

Of  course  the  feastings  and  jun- 
ketings would  require  good  blazii.: 
fires  for  their  preparation.;  an«l  iliv 
kitchen-fires  wtrc  fires  in  those  davs. 
The  fin^places  were  roomy  recessi^, 
often  lai'go  enough  for    peoj»le  ti.» 
snugly  seat  themselves  at  the  sMo: 
and,  even  when  not  so  wide-spre^^  i- 
ing  as  this,  they  had  a  picturci>'ini 
air    al)out   them    that  would    I'Ut 
to  shame  our  bald,  meaningless  in  >- 
dem  productions.    Wo  may  be  qn:ti 
certain  that  ^Ir.  Fitzwarren's  kitcli< . 
and  best  room,  and  Miss  Alioe'^  lit: 
room,  had  firei)laces  which  wou  '. 
look  very  nice  in  a  picture.     Tli*  n 
was  reason,  in  the  nature  of  the  ni- 
employed,  why  the  arrangements  .- 1 
burning  it  must  have  been  m«  r. 
roomy  than  would  now  be  deeni»^l 
necessary.    Dick  Wliittington  qki- 
tainly  Icnew  very  little  alx>ut  Nev^  - 
castle  coal — perhaps  nothing.  Wc  1 
was  the  fuel  which  he  helped  tin 
cruel  cook  to  put  on  the  lire;  an-. 
wood  was  the  fuel  in  his  civic  num- 
sion  when  he  became  Sir  RichaiL 
The  Ynh  hnj  was  a  special  Christnu.^ 
affair  in  those  days.     Yule,  giil's 
guyl,  geol,  iul,   iol— no  one    r.<^w 
knows  the  proper  spelling ;  nor  il-  > 
the  learned  in  these  matters  agi  ■  'i 
among  themselves  as  to  whether  tho 
word  is  traceable  to  ale,  to  a'^gala"  i 
festivity,  or  to  a  cycle  of  savso:  -. 
typified  by  the  revolution  of  a  whit . ; 
but  to  the  popular  mind,  at  any  rat< . 
Yule  meant  Christmas.      And  the 
Yule  log  was  a  very  jolly  aflair. 
When  it  was  thrown  on  tho  bright 
fire,  merry  faces  sat  round  to  see  ai^d 
hear  it  blazing,  flasliing,  sparklinir, 
spitting,  darting,  crackling,  fizzir.L^ 
hjssing,   roaring;     and    they    told 
fortunes  by  many  things  that  tl^y 
saw  in  the  fire.    It  was  not  lucky  t«  > 
bum  away  the  whcie  of  the  log :  a 
little  was  left  to  kindle  another  L*c: 
at  the  next  Christmas :  by  so  daiE^'. 
the  Enemy  of  Mankind  was  kept 
away  from  that  house  for  tw^w 
months.  At  ordinary  times  the  cur- 
few or  couvre-feu  bell  would  be  rune 
at  a  seemly  hour  in  the  evening,  t<> 
warn  all  good  people  to  keep  inthin 
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doors,  pni  out  their  fires,  and  go  to 
bed;  but,  doubtless,  the  role  was 
relaxed  in  festive  seasons — ^forwho 
could  go  to  bed  early  at  Christmas  ? 
Abundance  there  may  have  been 
in  the  Whittington  days  of  the  meats 
and  drinks  constituting  the  main 
elements  of  a  feast ;  but  there  was  a 
wondrous  deficiency  in  those  acces- 
sories which  we  should  now  deem 
almost  equally  necessary.  No  carpet 
or  other  floor-covering,  save  rushes ; 
no  cloth  on  the  ponderous  deal  table, 
or  possibly  a  very  dirty  one ;  fingers 
instead  of  forks;  and  personal  habits 
among  the  well-to^lo,  which  would 
now  excite  no  little  surprise.  Chaucer 
wrote  his  '  Canterbury  Tales'  when 
Dick  Whittington  was  a  young  man, 
before  he  beoune  Sir  Bichard.  Let 
us  see  what  he  says.  The  Prioress 
is  praised  for  her  decent  and  dainty 
habits.  Now,  whea  persons  are 
praised  for  not  being  indecorous,  it 
seems  to  imply  that  the  majority  are 
open  to  some  censure  on  that  point. 
We  are  told — 

, '  She  lette  ne  monel  ftxxn  hire  lippee  falle, 
Ne  wette  hire  flogret  in  hire  Moce  depe ; 
Wei  conde  ibe  carle  a  monel,  and  wel  kepe, 
Thatte  no  drope  ne  felle  upon  hire  brest' 

And  then  what  a  singular  state  of 
manners  must  it  have  been,  to  draw 
forth  encomiums  for  good  breeding 
such  as  the  following : 

•  Hire  over-Iippe  wiped  she  lo  clene. 
That  In  hire  cup  was  no  ferthing  sene 

Of  grcse,  when  she  dranken  hadde  hire  dnnght' 

There  was  about  the  same  time  a 
Book  of  Courtesy  written,  a  sort  of 
*  Hints  on  Etiquette/  in  which  Dick 
might  have  learned,  as  follows,  how 
to  behave  at  table : — 

*  I«t  not  thi  iipone  ttond  In  thi  d jiche, 
WheUier  thoa  be  aerved  with  fleache  or  fyache ; 
Ne  lay  hit  doon  on  thi  dyiche  ayde, 

Bat  deanae  hit  boneetile  wlthont  pride ; 

Alio  eachew,  withonten  atiTfe, 

To  foul  the  borde-doth  with  thi  knjrfe.' 

This  master  of  gentility,  however, 
does  not  tell  the  guest  how  he  is  to 
cleanse  his  spoon.  A^adn,  as  the  diner 
is  told — 

'  With  mete  ne  bera  thi  knyfe  to  month,' 

we  are  left  to  infer  (as  forks  were 
not  introduced  into  England  until 
a  much  later  date)  that  the  meat  was 
carried  to  the  mouth  with  the  fingers. 


In  drinking,  the  gaest  is  exhorted — 

'  Dip  not  thi  thombe  thi  dijnke  into, 
Thoa  art  nncortiije  jt  thou  h jt  do.' 

So  we  should  think. 

But  it  was  not  all  eating  and 
drinking  at  the  Christmas  merry- 
makings in  Dick's  days.  Proces- 
sions, mummings,  morris-dancings, 
waits,  carols,  hobby-horses,  Christ- 
mas candles,  Christmas  loavce, 
Christmas  boxes,  '  the  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule,' the  holly  and  ivy  decorat- 
ings—  all  took  their  part  in  it,  in 
high  life  or  in  low.  Three  successive 
royaJ  Henries,  when  Dick  had  be- 
come a  grave  and  influential  citizen, 
ordered  processions  of  great  magni- 
ficence ;  at  one  of  which  the  citizens 
went  to  meet  the  monarch  on  London 
Bridge,  and  at  the  others  Gog  and 
Magog  took  part  in  all  their  tinselled 
vastness.  Munmiers  were  persons 
who  dressed  themselves  up  in  odd 
extravagancies — men  in  women's 
clothes,  and  women  in  men's,  or 
both  sexes  in  anything  they  could 
borrow,  and  perform  rare  antics.  The 
'  Lord  of  Misrule '  was  akind  of  king 
of  these  mummers,  still  more  out- 
rageous than  any  of  his  subjects. 
Hobby-horses  belonged  to  the  same 
kind  of  sport:  a  man,  dressed  up 
gaily  or  foolishly,  professed  to  ride 
astride  on  a  w(X)den  horse ;  and  if 
he  coidd  upset  some  of  the  com- 
pany, so  much  the  more  fan.  Morris- 
dancing  was  moreTational,  and  much 
more  pretty;  for  the  groups  of 
dancers  disported  themselves  with 
some  picturesqueness  of  effect. 
Christmas  candles  were  then,  as  now, 
given  by  the  chandler  to  his  cus- 
tomers, and  were  disposed  about  the 
walls  of  the  rush-floored  hall  or 
kitchen  to  the  best  effect.  Christmas 
'  doughs '  were  in  like  manner  pre- 
sented by  the  baker,  the  'dough' 
being  a  small  loaf  or  cake,  shaped 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  baby — 
one  among  many  symbols  of  the  in- 
£uit  Saviour  in  the  middle  ages. 
Decorations  with  holly  and  ivy  were, 
even  in  those  days,  so  ancient,  that 
no  one  knew  the  origin  of  the  cus- 
tom; in  truth,  it  was  one  of  the 
usages  which  the  Bomish  church 
had  borrowed  from  the  Jews  of  old, 
in  connexion  with  temple  decora- 
tions. They,  like  our  Christmas  trees 
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in  modem  times,  had  a  meaning ;  but 
we  are  very  apt  to  retain  a  symbol, 
if  pleasant,  without  thinking  much 
of  tlie  thing  symboUzed. 

Whether  Dick  AVhittinprton  could 
sing,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly must  have  heard  a  Christmas 
carol,  for  there  were  plenty  in  those 
days,  most  of  which  dealt  with  sa- 
cred subjects  in  a  way  that  would 
astonish  us  not  a  httle.  There  wore 
sacred  plays,  too,  in  which  the  monks 
and  priests  were  the  actors,  and  the 
laity  the  spectators.  Time  and  place, 
coincidence  and  consistencv,  were 
little  thought  of  by  those  good 
people.  For  instance,  no  one  was 
shocked,  but  every  one  delighted, 
with  a  play  in  which  a  buffoon  steals 
a  sheep  from  one  of  the  shepherds 
who  watched  their  flocks  by  night, 
and  carries  it  home  to  his  wife,  who 
puts  it  into  a  cradle  like  a  baby.  The 
shepherd  enters,  and  finds  out  the 
deceit  by  observing  that  the  sheep's 
snout  is  not  at  all  like  a  baby's  nose. 
The  waits  constituted  an  clement  in 
the  Christmaa  music,  as  they  do  in 
a  queer  sort  of  way  at  present ;  but 
there  was  a  meaning  in  tlie  wait- 
music  which  we  have  now  lost ;  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
night-watching  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  hours.  Numerous  were 
the  kinds  of  lyrics  sung  in-doors, 
when  the  company  were  cozily  or- 
sembled  round  the  blazing  fire.  Dick 
possibly  heard,  and  possibly  joined 
m  a  Christmas  song  (written  a  little 
before  his  time),  in  which  seven 
kinds  of  prediction  are  recorded,  ac- 
cording to  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  Christmas-day  happens  to  &11 
in  any  particular  year.  The  following 
is  the  stanza  relating  to  Sunday  :— 

*  Ix>rdjDgM,  I  warne  70a  aX  berorae, 
Yef  that  d47  that  Cryste  was  boma 

Falle  upon  a  Sunday, 
That  wynter  shall  be  good  par  fay, 
But  grete  wjmdes  alofie  shall  be ; 
The  somer  shall  be  fay're  and  drle ; 
By  kyode  skylle,  wythoutyn  lesse 
'VhiQW  alle  landtts  shall  be  pesa 


And  good  ^yme  all  thyngrs  to  don; 
Put  he  that  stelyttae  h^  sh&lbe  fotnuk  «fv ; 
Whate  chylde  that  daye  borne  be 
A  gretc  lordc  he  shall  ge.' 

Some  of  the  songs  of  those  days— 
not  only  in  the  kitchen,  but  in  the 
hall ;  not  only  among  the  laity,  but 
among  friars  and  monks— were  of  a 
kind  that  no  decent  folk  would  listen 
to  now. 

And  when  the  fdnging  was  done, 
or  at  any  time  during  the  ChnstmBS 
merry-making,  the  dancing  began. 
Right  hearty  dancing  it  was— no- 
thing Frenchified  or  finicking  abont 
it,  but  good  honest  activity.  Even 
Miss  Alice,  we  may  be  sure,  danced 
nimbly.  Very  hkely  Dick  was  in  the 
kitchen  when  the  following  dancinf?- 
story  was  told ;  for  it  was  among  the 
budget  of  legends  in  his  day.  '  Once 
upon  a  time,  several  yomig  men  and 
maidens  were  dancing  and  singing 
together  in  a  churchyjud,  where  thej 
disturbed  a  priest  who  was  perform- 
ing mass  in  the  church.  He  told 
them  to  desist,  but  they  paid  no  heed 
to  hiuL  At  last,  to  pimish  them,  he 
prayed  that  they  might  becompelltd 
to  dance  for  a  whole  year.  So  they 
continued  without  intermission,  feel- 
ing neither  heat  nor  cold,  hungu 
nor  thirst,  weariness  nor  decay  of 
apparel;  but  the  ground  onv?hich 
they  danced,  not  having  the  Kune 
miraculous  support,  gradually  wore 
away  under  them,  till  at  last  they 
were  sunk  in  it  up  to  the  middle, 
still  dancing  on  as  vehemently  as 
ever.  The  brother  of  one  of  the 
maidens  attemped  to  pull  her  out, 
but  he  only  pulled  her  arm  off,  with- 
out stopping  her  dancing.  And  so 
they  continued  for  a  whole  year.' 

And  when  the  festivities  were 
over,  all  the  guests  in  ball  and 
kitchen  departed  with  the  hearticet 
of  greetings;  for  there  was  a  pood 
deal  of  really  hearty  feeling  in  thoee 
days.  Who  knows !— perhaps  even 
the  cruel  cook  was  kind  to  Dick  at 
Christmas. 


THE  BESCUE. 


WHEN  &□  inTitation  arrived 
from  the  Bey.  Dr.  Builey, 
■riear  of  CrainpIey-m-th&-Drains, 
Askiiig  me,  tlte  fiiBt-bom  of  the 
House  of  Foope,  '  to  join  their  little 
ChiigtmoB  feattTitiee,'  the  vhole 
fiunily  present  broke  out  into  ta- 
EialtaoiiB  acclamationa  of  joy.  My 
father  looked  triumphant,  insolently 
triumphant;  my  mother  looked  full 
of  quiet  meaning;  while  the  herd — 
HB  I  may  call  ibe  rest  of  the  &mjly, 
withoat  disrespect — of  common 
brotlieiB  and  msters,  of  graduated 
(iges,  gave  way  to  ontatored  expres- 
sions of  delight 

Not  that  I  felt  any  special  yearn- 
ing for  the  society  of  that  excellent 
country  clergyman,  Dr.  Barley, 
frhoBe  company,  on  the  contrary. 


was    burdensome.     1 

tion  was  modelled  very  much  alter 
the  pattern  of '  The  Rambler,'  which, 
it  will  be  recollected,  thoogh  stored 
with  good  moral  precepts,  is  usually 
found  wearisome    to   the  youthful 

And  yet,  when  the  Cnunplc? 
despatch  was  brought  in  and  read 
aloud,  the  whole  assembly  broke 
out  into  tumultuous  expreesitais  of 
joy.  Many  times  my  fitther  had 
snid,  in  his  blunt  way,  '  Confound 
you,  sir;  do  you  ever  mean  to  be 
married  ?'  My  mother  had  spoken 
with  me  in  gentle  remonstrance,  and 
murmured,  'Nincomhe,  dear,  I  really 
think  yon  should  be  thinking  of 
a  wife;'  and  the  younger  multi- 
tude, before  alluded  to,  who  were 
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partially  in  a  saTage  state,  and  had 
no  ideas  whateyer  on  the  subject, 
sacked  the  tops  of  their  fingers  in- 
tently, and  surveyed  me  with  no 
meaning  whatever  in  their  faces. 
Weeks  after,  it  gradually  was 
brought  home  to  their  limited  &cul- 
ties. 

Taken  then,  as  a  human  creature. 
Dr.  Burley  was  literally  indiflferent 
to  me— of  course,  without  violating 
the  great  Christian  rule,  which 
enjoins  us  to  love  our  neighbour.  I 
felt  no  generous  enthusiasm  about 
the  man ;  my  cheeks  did  not  warm 
with  a  noble  ardour  as  I  spoke  of  his 
movements. 

And  yet  when  his  despatch  was 
brought  in  and  read  aloud,  cwum 
populo,  the  listening  multitude  was 
roused  to  the  highest  ptch  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  simple  truth  was,  he  had  a 
daughter— a  circumstance  of  no 
wonderful  rarity  in  this  country; 
but  a  daughter  endowed  with  all 
those  gifts,  or,  I  may  say,  that  one 
gift,  which  has  been  happily  de- 
signed to  compensate  in  this  world 
for  the  fleeting  charms  of  person 
and  hidden  adornments  of  the  mind. 
C!onstance  was  the  name  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ley's  daughter,  and — for  fear  I  should 
forget  it — ^heiress.  To  her  descended 
all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  heredi- 
taments, with  all  the  rights  and 
easements  thereunto  appertaining, 
of  which  the  good  Dr.  Burley  might 
die  seised  (I  believe  that  to  be  the 
correct  technical  term).  She  was 
fiur  to  look  on,  and  possessed  a  fund 
of—,  or,  I  may  say,  simply  a  fund — 
that  is  to  say,  funds.  He  who  made 
her  his  choice,  would  have  ample 
security  thai— I  may  say  at  once, 
ample  securities.    I  loved  her. 

We  had  met  Apart  from  those 
more  enduring  charms,  she  was  fjedr  to 
look  on ;  but  her  manner  mystified 
me — her  character  I  could  not 
&thom.  There  was  a  rough  hrus- 
querle  about  it  at  times  that  scared 
me.    She  was  always  scoffing,' as'it 


seemed  to  me;  and  but  for  the  steady 
balance,  which  I  knew  was  in  her 
mind — and  eUewher»—l  might  have 
lost  fiuth  in  her. 

Perhaps  this  feeling  was  more  the 
effect  of  my  own  disposition,  which  is 
retiring  in  the  extreme.  Bude,  ill- 
natured  persons  have  told  me  bluntly 
that  this  is  timorousness — fear,  in 
plain  words.  Delicacy  is  often  mis- 
taken for  such  a  temper;  but  re- 
served and  retiring  undoubtedly  I 
am.  Nervous  would  more  properly 
express  my  peculiar  tone  of  mind  : 
I  stand  in  need  of  support,  of  encou- 
ragement; of  general  soothing  treat- 
ment: I  shrink  from  the  rude  bores 
of  society  and  the  blustering  railers 
of  the  world.  My  unsupported 
entry  into  a  mixed  company  of  men 
and  women  fills  me  with  terror,  and 
mokes  the  cold  dews  of  agony  break 
out  on  my  brow. 

In  reference,  therefore,  to  my  en- 
trance into  that  double  state  which 
should  be  our  common  lot  here 
below,  it  was  distinctly  understood 
that  in  all  the  delicate  preparatory 
relatic^js  some  third  party  should 
act  for  me  in  the  capacity  of 
agent.  This  rather  exceptional 
mode  wcus  perfectly  understood  in 
the  family ;  and  already  a  sort  of  looee, 
indistinct  negotiation  had  been  carry- 
ing on  between  Dr.  Burley  and  my 
&ther,  acting  as  my  unauthorized 
agent,  with  much  encouragement 
so  far ;  though,  indeed,  it  was  felt  on 
both  sides— and  with  some  uneasi- 
ness too — ^that  the  most  enthusiastic 
predisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
worthy  divine,  and  the  happiest  con- 
cord between  the  agents,  could  not, 
alas !  insure  success.  Nay,  if  they 
did  more,  and  deserved  it,  it  could 
not  help  them  a  bit  nearly.  Dr. 
Burley  was  a  man  of  books — a  man 
not  of  this  world,  that  is,  unskilled 
in  its  devices.  As  for  Constance,  she 
seemed  to  have  coined  an  additional 
littie  commandment  for  herself,  not 
so  much  to  honour  her  fiither  and 
mother,  as  her  own  special  will. 
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However,  when  the  doctor's  letter 
was  read  aloud  there  was  imiyersal 
jubilee.  The  air  was  rent  with 
shouts  of  joy,  or,  at  least,  the  inarti- 
culate mnrmnrs  of  approbation  ap- 
propriate to  in&ntine  organs.  I  was 
looked  upon  as  having  already  con- 
tracted a  distinguished  alliance,  and 
complimented  on  my  good  fortune. 
These  congratulations  I  accepted 
with  much  modesty.  Though  ex- 
cessiYe  modesty  sometimes  takes 
refuge  in  a  proud  and  insolent  man- 
ner, I  am  happy  to  say  I  have 
always  so  &r  controlled  myself  as  to 
avoid  even  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
that  odious  vice. 

Stux)endous  preparations  were 
forthwith  set  on  foot  for  my  sump- 
tuous equipment  Beckless  expense 
was  incuired  in  fitting  me  out 
superbly  with  requisites,  such  as  no 
court  of  law  would  for  an  instant 
have  recognized  as  necessaries.  I 
glistened  like  a  snake  in  new  and 
glossy  raiment ;  and  I  took  with  me 
an  elegant  show  of  objects  of  art — 
useful  and  ornamental — out  of  the 
Mechion  kingdom.  I  went  on  my 
way  rejoicing,  the  morning  after 
Christmas-day,  with  a  bursting 
pack,  and  towards  evening  was  set 
down  at  Clumpley  gate.  A  railway 
had  taken  me  most  of  the  way :  a 
village  fly  had  then  driven  me  five 
miles  through  a  rural  district  at  an 
extortionate  charge,  and  left  me  at 
the  door  of  an  old  red-brick  manse, 
with  a  very  high  roof,  and  a  garden 
in  front ;  a  not  unpicturesque  thing 
— all  gables,  and  a  generally  snug 
aspect.  It  was  quite  dark ;  but  in 
every  window  fire-Hght  flickered  up 
and  down,  and  across  some  were 
drawn  crimson  curtains,  which  made 
a  very  genial  sort  of  transparency 
for  Christmas  time. 

The  doctor  welcomed  me  pater- 
nally at  the  door.  The  house  was 
literally  bursting  with  company  for 
'the  httle  festivities.' 

'  Dear  me !'  said  the  doctor,  French- 
polishing  his  forehead  vacantly  with 


a  silk  pocket  handkerchief ;  'I  don't 
recollect  such  a  crowd  under  this 
roof  since— since  the  time  the  judges 
came  to  Crumpley,  and  I  preached 
my  assize  sermon  on  the  following 
Sunday.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it 
after  <Unner.' 

It  will  seem  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  I  could  have  told  him 
all  about  it,  and  before  dinner; 
for  I  knew  the  simple  legend  in  its 
minutest  detail,  almost  by  heart, 
having  listened  to  it  with  gratifica- 
tion on  many  occasions.  But  I  could 
not  but  be  indulgent  to  this  pardon- 
able pride  in  the  achievements  of 
other  days,  more  particularly  as  I 
found  myself  looking  to  him  with 
something  more  than  filial  reve- 
renca 

In  the  house  were  assembled 
for  the  rejoicings  of  the  season — 
the  two  Miss  Witchers,  the  Misses 
Gray  Malkyn,  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Jenkin 
Waters  (he  a  loud,  boisterous,  and 
high-spirited  married  man — always 
an  odious  combination  of  quaHties), 
with  old  Mr.  Buckden  frx>m  the 
neighbourhood,  and  Mr.  Crowe  and 
Lieutenant  Carter  from  the  country 
town  garrison.  The  latter  was  a 
man  with  a  wiry -haired  terrier's 
moustache,  of  a  deep  safi&on  colour, 
and  a  cold  insolence  of  manner,  that, 
before  he  spoke  a  word,  showed  that 
he  despised  you— a  manner  not  un- 
common with  gentlemen  of  the  army. 
From  the  moment  that  my  eyes 
rested  on  him,  I  felt  a  strange 
inward  repulsion  to  the  man ;  and 
a  horrid  presentiment  took  posses- 
sion of  me  that  this  was  to  be  my 
rook  ahead! 

She — ^my  affianced  one,  as  I  already 
considered  her — ^welcomed  me  with 
cordiahty.  There  was  an  unmis- 
takeable  meaning  in  her  manner  as 
she  asked  after  the  health  of  my 
father  and  mother;  and  threw  a 
strange  earnestness  into  her  ex- 
pressed wish  as  to  whether  they 
would  stay  long  in  town.  It  was 
curious,  too,  that,  either  by  accident 
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or  design,  I  shotQd  have  been  placed 
at  dinner  within  tlirco  or  four  of  her. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  pre- 
concerted arrangements,  they  were 
all  broken  through  in  a  rude  and 
ill-bred  way  by  the  terrier-faced, 
who  craftily  and,  I  must  say,  without 
the  appearance  of  design,  contrived 
to  place  himself  next  tlui  lady  of  the 
house.  And  all  through  the  ban- 
quet I  could  dLstinctly  hear  his  noisy 
conversation  and  loud  jarring  laugh 
rising  al)ovo  the  mixed  hum  of 
cheerful  conversation.  At  times,  too, 
he  succeeded  in  drawing  tlio  whole 
pubhc  attention  to  himself,  enter- 
taining them  with  some  coarse  bar- 
rack story,  at  which  the  company 
were  too  well  bred  not  to  affect  to 
bo  amused.  And  on  more  than  ono 
occasion,  when  I  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  a  pause  to  introduce,  in  a 
low,  modest  tone,  a  httle  personal 
reminiscence,  he  indecently  broke  in 
with  matter  of  his  own,  just  as  I 
had  got  as  for  as  '  I  recollect  when 
I  was  staying  down  at  Pulla-wiska.' 
I  took  no  notice,  at  the  moment, 
beyond  a  look.  But  later  on,  when 
the  dessert  was  arriving,  and  another 
opening  presented  itself,  I  stooped 
forward,  and,  addressing  myself  per- 
sonally to  Miss  Burley,  began  again, 
in  the  same  low  modest  tone :'  I  re- 
collect,* I  said, '  when  I  was  staying 
down  at  Pulla-wiska ' 

There  was  a^dead  pause;  every 
one  was  listening ;  the  servants  held 
the  very  dishes  suspended  in  the 
air.  I  felt  the  colour  rising  in  my 
cheeks. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  the 
terrier-fiwed,  with  much  politeness^ 
*  where  did  you  say?' 

'  At  Pulla-wiska,'  I  answered  cor- 
dially, '  in  North  Wales.' 

'  Good  gracious  me,'  he  said, '  how 
droll  I'  and  a  sort  of  titter  ran  round 
the  room. 

'  A  lovely  spot,'  I  went  on,  pleased 
with  the  interest  my  little  narrative 
was  exciting;  '  lavishly  supplied  by 
nature  with  wood  and  water ' 


'  You  allude  to  Poll  her  \VTiiskcr; 
he  said,  again  politely  stooping  for- 
ward, evidently  interested. 

*  You  knew  her  then  ?'  I  said. 

'  Not  personally,'  he  answered ; 
and  a  titter  of  merriment,  at  A<« 
expense,  went  round  the  room. 

'  A  curious  history  that,'  I  said 
knowingly. 

'  But  really,  now,'  he  said, '  nnckr 
the  circumstances,  had  you  tic 
courage  to  go  to  Pull  her  Whisker':' 

A  universal  roar  was  the  only 
response  to  this  absurd  question,  in 
which  I  good-humouredly  joineJ ;  I 
could  afford  to  be  generous  in  my 
victory.  Still  I  was  determined  u  »t 
to  forego  my  httle  narrative.  .S-) 
later  on,  when  I  observed  Dr.  B\u.(j 
with  his  eyes  resting  on  me  benevo- 
lently, I  stooped  forward  and  wiil, 
in  a  low,  gentle  tone,  *  1  recdlli  ■^: 
vrhen  I  was  staying  down  at  Pna 
Wiska  —  Pulla  W^iska,  in  North 
Wales ' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a 
rustle,  and  all  the  ladies,  by  an  rji- 
lucky  fiataUty,  rose  to  retire.  I  can- 
not but  suspect  that  my  rock  aht  vl 
had  some  part  in  this  unwortlij 
manoeuvre,  for  at  that  very  second 
he  was  whispering  to  Constance, 
my  affianced  one,  as  I  have  called 
her.  They  were  gone.  During  that 
interval  after  dinner  I  did  not  speak. 
I  suffered  him  to  engross  the  whole 
conversation,  which  he  did  effec- 
tually, telling  absurd  and  ridiculous 
stories,  at  which  they  all  laughed 
out  of  pohteness  I  believe,  or  pos- 
sibly from  fear.  It  was  altogether 
a  degrading  exhibition,  and  I  felt 
ashamed  of  my  fellow -creatures. 
After  a  short  while  I  grew  wearj*  of 
their  sport,  and  pushing  back  my 
chair,  stole  softly  from  the  room. 

I  was  beside  her  in  a  moment 
It  was  a  httle  trying,  the  sudden  entiy 
among  so  many  of  the  other  sex,  who 
seemed  surprised  at  my  prcmatnre 
appearance ;  but  I  enjoyed  my  quiet 
triumph  of  having  stolen  a  march 
upon  that  other^  who  was  making  of 
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himflelf  a  mere  sot  below.  '  I  loathe 
anything  in  the  natoie  of  a  sot/  I 
said  to  her.  '  Give  me  the  pure  in* 
tellectaal,  the  etherealized  nature; 
but  anything  sottish,  anything  that 
can  content  itself  witii  mere  earthly 
joys ' 

'Been  at PuUa-wiska since?'  rang 
out  in  my  ears.  Odions  voice !  Con- 
ftuionl  Here  was  the  intruder  again. 
He  had  drawn  a  chair  close,  and 
was  whispering  confidentially  to  her 
some  of  his  odious  jokes,  no  doubt, 
for  she  laughed.  I  cotdd  see  this 
iyranny  was  getting  odious  to  her. 

'  There  will  be  ice  to-morrow,'  she 
said  gaily.  '  Tou  have  brought 
skates,  Mr.  Poope  ?' 

I  was  about  to  enlarge  a  little  on 
this  exercise,  a  fiiTourite  pastime  of 
mine,  when— it  was  getting  out- 
rageous—>he  struck  in  again. 

'  How  debghtful !' he  said.  'You 
must  come  on  the  ice,  too.  Miss 
Burley.' 

'  Tes,'  I  said, '  you  must  come  on 
the  ice,  too.' 

'I!'  she  answered:  'that  would 
be  an  exhibition !' 

'  A  splendid — a  gorgeous— a 
dazzling  exhibition!'  I  said  rap- 
turously. 

He  gave  one  of  his  coarse  laughs. 

'  But  if  I  were  to  fidl  in?'  she  said. 
'  Gome  now,  if  I  were  to  fall  in,  what 
would  you  do?  You  first,  Mr. 
Ctoter?' 

'  I  can't  swim,  not  a  stroke ;  can't, 
indeed,  Miss  Burley,'  was  his  brusque 
reply. 

'  But  what  would  you  do  ?' 

'  Get  a  pole,  thrust  it  across  the 
hole,  let  myself  down,  hold  on  all 
the  time  l^e  grim  death,''and  get 
you  out' 

She  turned  to  me :  '  Can  you 
swim?' 

I  gave  her  a  meaning  look.  '  I 
might,'  I  said. 

She  did  not  understand  me.  'But 
do  you  swim  ?' 

'  There's  no  knowing,'  I  answered 
i^th  a  strange  expression. 


'  Good  gracious !'  he  said,  '  can't 
you  say  yes  or  no?' 

'What  I  would  conyey,'  I  said, 
utterly  ignoring  him,  'is,  that, 
though  utterly  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  there  is  no  knowing 
but  that  the  situation — ^the  cause — 
might  give  me  strength  and  skiU.' 

'  And  you  would ' 

'  Jump  in,  at  all  risks.  I  would 
strike  out — I  believe  that  is  the 
phrase-Hstrike  out  boldly — ^feel  for 
your  long  hair,  which  is  sure  to  have 
got  disengaged,  and,  bringing  my 
lovely  burden  to  the  sur£ftce,  sink 
myself  exhausted  on  the  bank.' 

'  Tableau!'  said  he,  and  burst  into 
a  roar  of  loud  laughing.  '  Good, 
good — capital !'  he  said. 

But  I  saw  a  smile  of  approval  on 
her  &oe  which  repaid  me  for  all. 
His  cold  calculation  and  instinct  for 
self-preservation  had  sunk  him  in 
her  esteem.  My  wild  and  reckless 
disregard  of  human  life  was  more 
attractive.  She  had  a  chivalrous 
soul,  and  I  saw  that  fiom  that  mo- 
ment I  was  fixed  in  her  regard.  I 
longed  for  some  opportunity  that 
would  test  my  love.  I  could  have 
jumped  fEX)m  the  window,  gone 
down  in  a  diving  bell,  on  the  instant. 
No  matter. 

The  doctor  in  person  led  the  way 
to  the  lowly  chamber  I  was  to 
occupy.  I  followed  him  up  stairs, 
down  a  long  corridor,  he  talking  all 
the  time. 

He  stopped  before  a  door.  '  I  re- 
collect,' he  said,  '  when  the  judges 
came  to  Crumpley,  when  I  preached 
the  assize  sermon,  that  this  very 
room  of  yours  was  occupid  by 
Giigsby,  the  judges'  registrar;  this 
very  room.' 

'  This  -very  room  ?'  I  repeated. 

'Yes,'he8aid;  '  this  is  Constance's 
room,  round  the  comer  here,  first 
in  the  ladies'  gallery.  I  recollect 
when  the  judges  came  to  Crumpley, 
and  I  had  to  preach  the  assize  ser- 
mon  ' 

An  odious  voice  is  at  my 
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'  Good  night,  doctor :  this  is  mj 
room,  I  believe?' 

'  Tes/  said  the  doctor.  '  I  was 
just  telliiig  our  young  Mend  here — 
a  very  curions  coincidence — that 
when  the  judges  came  to  Grumpley, 
and  I  had  to  preach  the ' 

'  Assize  sermon.  Ah,  yes.  Great 
bore,  certainly.  I  remember  hearing 
of  it  Tell  him  the  story ;  it  will 
kill  him  with  laughter.  'Night, 
doctor.' 

'  Ask  me  about  it  at  break&st,'  he 
said.  'Tour  fire  lit?  Wood  seems 
damp.  Chinmeys  in  this  house  very 
old.  I  recollect  when  the  judges ' 

'  I  won't  forget  to  ask  you,'  I  said. 
'  Good  night' 

I  was  eager  to  be  alone,  and  fling 
myself  into  a  comfortable  arm-chair, 
to  think  over  the  night  that  had 
gone  by.  It  seemed  to  me  a  very 
blissftd  evening,  and,  for  the  short- 
ness of  the  time,  I  had  made  much 
way.  Me  she  clearly  regarded  with 
partiaHiy;  and  though  politeness 
obliged  her  to  countenance  the  ob- 
trusive attentions  of  that  other,  it 
was  evident  to  observers  of  the 
meanest  capacity  with  whom  her 
real  regard  was.  Her  gentle  figure 
rose  before  me  in  a  cloud — ^her  smile 
beamed  on  me  with  an  everlasting 
radiance;  he,  the  evil  one,  standing 
by  us,  the  nasal  feature  of  Mephis- 
tophiles,  writhing  in  the  horrid 
tortures  of  rejection.  I  thought  of 
her  look  of  beaming  gratitude  when 
I  proposed  dashing  wildly  into  the 
briny  ocean — fresh  water  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  shape  which  she  proposed 
— ^to  save  her.  I  yearned  to  save  her 
—to  rescue  her  in  some  shape.  If  I 
could  only — ^that  is— oh 

Sweet  dreams  began  to  visit  my 
troubled  couch— or  cushion — ^for  I 
was  still  in  an  arm-chair.  I  slept — 
I  was  in  the  thick  of  wild  legions 
in  conflict — mounted  on  a  fierce 
Arabian  of  the  desert  I  could  not 
see  her.  I  spurred  despairingly  iu 
all  directions — and  was  arrested  by 
a  suppressed  shriek.    In  an  instant 


I  am  among  them,  and  in  another 
she  is  on  the  saddle  bow  of  the 
Arabian  of  the  desert — saved !  saved! 

Presently  she  is  at  the  window  of 
the  fortress— a  lurid  blaze  lights  up 
the  horizon— the  fieiy  tongues  of 
flame  play  round  the  foot  of  the 
tower  like  serpents'  tongues  — 
showers  of  sparks  fill  the  air- 
clouds  of  smoke  are  rolling  forth 
slowly,  and  enveloping  the  devoted 
building.  Still  I  see  her  figure 
at  the  window,  piteously  imploring 
help.  Will  no  one  save  her?  In 
another  moment  I  am  among  the 
burning  embers.  They  crackle  and 
give  way  beneath  me.  Ohl  what 
is  this? 

I  start  up  from  my  arm-chair, 
overturning  the  candle  as  I  do  so. 
I  am  all  but  stifled.  The  room  is 
filled  with  a  dense,  choking  smoke, 
and  I  see  the  reflection  of  flames 
from  underneath  playing  on  the 
window-blinds.  The  house  was 
on  fire!  Was  this  dream  one  of 
those  mysterious  warnings  of  Pro- 
vidence—  who  can  tell?  One 
moment  for  thought,  and  I  rush 
from  the  room,  shouting  wildly, 
'Fire!  Fire!'  The  passage  out- 
side was  fcdl  of  the  same  thick 
smoke. 

Not  for  one  second  did  my  pre- 
sence of  mind  desert  ma  I  recall 
distinctly  having  the  night  before 
asked  the  purport  of  a  rope  that 
I  saw  hanging  at  the  top  of  the 
stair,  and  being  told  by  the  doctor 
that  it  was  an  alarm  bell,  which 
had  been  first  put  up  when  the 
judges— no  matter — ^I  rushed  to  it 
through  the  blinding  smoke — ^puUed 
it  fiercely  for  some  moments— still 
shouting '  Fire.'  That  was  my  first 
and  public  duty — ^the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth.  My  second,  a  dearer 
and  more  personal  one,  now  re- 
mained to  be  accomplished.  I 
prayed  that  heaven  would  give  me 
strength  for  the  task  that  lay  before 
me.  From  the  blinding  smoke  I 
could  see  that  aU  hope  of  escape 
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was  cut  off.  But  no  matter.  As 
I  rushed  back  again  along  the 
gallery,  I  met  half-dressed,  fright- 
ened fignres,  just  issued  from  their 
rooms,  quite  scared,  and  haying 
clearly  lost  all  presence  of  mind. 
'What  is  it?'  '  Whafs  the  matter  ?' 
'Where?'  'How?'  I  rushed  past 
them,  calling  to  them  hurriedly, 
'  Saye  yourselyes  \  Tlie  house  is  on 
fire  I*  £yen  in  all  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  I  could  caution 
them  about  the  staircase.  'The 
stairs  are  in  flames.  All  escape 
is  cut  off  that  way.  Tou  will  haye 
to  descend  by  the  waterspout.'  I 
meant  to  say  waterpipe — ^but  they 
understood  me  perfectly. 

Meanwhile,  I  hurried  away  to 
accomplish  my  sacred  mission.  I 
was  at  her  door  in  an  instant — the 
first  round  the  comer,  at  the  top 
of  the  ladies'  gallery. 

I  thundered  at  the  door.  'Qet 
up,'  I  shouted  through  the  keyhole. 
'Get  up.  Don't  be  frightened. 
The  house  is  on  fire— the  staircase 
in  flames— and  all  escape  cut  off. 
But  don't  be  frightened.'  There 
was  no  answer.  I  thundered  again 
desperately;  and  still  no  answer. 
Momente  were  precious  as  gold« 
What  if  the  smoke  had  obtained 
entrance  through  some  fissure,  and 
she  were  lying  gasping  and  helpless 
on  the  bed — in  fact,  in  a  state  of 
asphyxiation?  Beads  of  perspira- 
tion gathered  on  my  forehead  at 
the  thought  Still  no  answer.  I 
oould  not  hesitate  any  longer. 
'Speak,'  I  said  hoarsely— for  the 
smoke  was  getting  into  my  throat, 
stifling  me — '  or  shall  I  staye  in  the 
door?'  A  fiunt  shriek  was  the 
answer;  she  still  liyed  then,  still 
breathed.  Betreating  a  few  steps, 
and  with  a  run  dashing  myself 
against  the  door,  I  stayed  it — 
no,  stoyed  it — stoye,  I  mean,  it 
open. 

A  white  figure  was  shrieking  and 
gesticulating  behind  the  bed-curtains, 
whither  she  had  retreated.     Her 


long  hair  was  just  being  let  down 
oyer  her  shoulders.  I  rushed  to 
her.  '  Calm  yourself,  my  own  one,' 
I  said  soothingly.  'The  house  is 
on  fire,  the  staircase  in  flames,  and 
all  escape  cut  off  in  that  direction. 
But  there  is  the  waterspout — ^trust 
tome.' 

She  gaye  a  louder  scream,  and 
rolled  herself  more  tightiy  in  the 
bed-curtains.  There  was  no  time 
for  womanish  scruples.  I  heard 
the  bell  pealing  out  oyerhead.  I 
heard  the  yoices  of  yillagers  on  the 
lawn.  I  snatohed  up  a  shawl,  and 
winding  it  hastily  about  her,  caught 
her  in  my  arms,  and  bore  her  shriek- 
ing from  the  room.  In  a  second  I 
had  fixed  my  plan.  I  remembered, 
burdened  as  I  was,  that  the  water- 
spout— ^I  mean  pipe — ^was  impracti- 
cable. I  would  force  my  way  dovm 
the  flaming  staircase. 

She  struggled  fearfully,  but  I 
held  her  in  a  yice  of  iron,  as  I 
rushed  from  the  room.  I  met 
many.  The  doctor  all  bewildered 
and  scared,  and  Carter  quite  cool. 

'Why,  what  the  d 1!'— I  heard 

him  say  as  I  flew  by  with  my 
loyely  burden.  Eyen  at  that  awful 
moment  the  hardened  irreligious 
nature  of  the  man  must  break  out 
Still  I  shouted  to  him,  'Saye  your- 
self!   Saye  yourself  I' 

Here  was  the  fotal  staircase — now 
I  had  need  of  all  my  nerye.  The 
smoke  was  here  less  thick,  happily : 
and  after  a  second's  pause,  I  began 
the  perilous  descent.  Eyery  instant 
I  was  expecting  the  beams  to  giye 
way  and  land  me  and  my  loyely 
burden  in  a  fiery  graye.  But,  curious 
to  say,  the  smoke  grew  less  dense 
as  we  descended.  Courage!  here 
is  the  bottom  all  but  reached,  and 
the  hall  door  wide  open,  with  the 
yillagers  pouring  in.  '  Sayed ! 
Sayed !  Sayed  !'  I  shouted,  as  I 
laid  my  loyely  burden  on  the  grass, 
and  sank  down  exhausted  on  the 
ground. 

'  Why,  measter/  I  heard  a  rostie 


ny,  '  thee'it  etork  mad.    There  be 
nofoinl' 

To  this  hoar,  I  am  connnced  the 
h<nue  uni  on  fire,  and  th&t  it  was 
an  artful  trick  of  that  arch  enemy 
of  mine— who  had  perceiTed  it  early, 
and  extinguished  it  quietly.  The 
circamatance  of  his  being  drefised 
confirmed  my  Biuipicion.  For- 
timately  no  one  had  gone  to  bed  : 
it  had  broken  out  just  after  we 
retired.  He  had  even  craftily 
jwimed  the  poor  doctor  with  a 
vtory  about  damp  and  green  fire- 
wood which  would  not  light  up  in 


any  of  the  rocmu :  and  aboat  some 
of  the  rorans  whose  chimneys  had 
now  been  nsed  for  tlie  first  time 

aince  the  jodgee . 

Most  cruel  and  heortlns  of  all 
was  her  conduct  for  whom  I  meant 
to  risk  so  much.  Her  cold,  and 
cutting,  and  mocking  raillery,  sap- 
ported  by  him,  kept  up  all  through 
the  next  day,  so  wounded  me,  that 
I  quitted  the  house  the  foUowtng 
morning.  Some  say  the  match  was 
arinuged  on  this  yiait — some  that 
it  wae  got  up  later,  HoweTcr,  they 
were  married  within  three  months. 
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IT  was  a  busy  day  and  a  merry 
day,  and  the  good  deal  floor  of 
the  Bockton  National  Schoolroom  was 
abeady  ensaiignined  with  the  heart's 
hlood— meaning  in  prose  the  outer 
rind — of  many  a  crimson  berry.  Who 
cared  for  that?  Cart-loads  of  holly 
and  ivy,  of  box  and  lignnm-Titsa, 
were  heaped  in  one  comer;  the 
desks — ^where  children  good  and 
nanghty  took  then*  seats  day  after 
day,  to  dog's-ear  their  books  and 
scream  upon  slates  with  stubby 
pendls^were  cleared  down  in  readi- 
ness for  action ;  and  sLlTer  thimbles, 
needles,  reels  of  cotton,  &c.,  began 
to  drop  into  the  empty  model  ink- 
stands ;  and  the  chiloren  stood  afar 
ofif  beholding,  as  though  from  the 
aspect  of  the  outside  walls  they  could 
judge  what  marvellous  thing  was  go- 
ing on  in  their  evacuated  territory. 

A  huge  fire  leaped  and  crackled 
in  the  ^te,  and  rair  fisuses  gathered 
round  it,  just  to  take  in  and  eigoy, 
before  beguming  actual  business,  the 
delightful  novelty**  of  the  xx)Bition. 
And  the  clock  of  the  church  oppo- 
site struck  eleven.  How  late!  Why, 
the  men  would  be  Uiere  with  the 
ladders  before  anything  was  ready 
to  put  up. 

And  then  a  gentleman  or  two  came 
in;  the  curate  peeped  round  the 
door-post,  and  the  business  of  the 
day  began. 

'  Has  the  frost  spared  the  snow- 
berries  ?    We  haven't  a  trea' 

*  Look  here !' 

'Ah,   a   whole   basketful.    How 
lucky!     Bring  them  here,  please, 
Mr.  Grant/ 
^,  '  No ;  bring  them  to  me,  Lewis.' 

*  I  can  give  them  to  no  one,'  re- 
sponded ti^e  gentleman  thus  ad- 
dressed. '  They  are  promised  to 
Hiss  Bocke.' 

A  little  silence  followed  the  name, 
and  then  here  and  there  a  murmur, 
'Is  «^c  coming?'  And  tiie  young 
lady  who  bad  said,  *  Bring  them  here, 
liewis,'  looked  up,  exclaiming,  '  To 
Margaret!  What  in  the  world  can 
she  want  with  them?' 

The  owner  of  the  coveted  berries 
stooped  so  low,  that  his  words  were 
audible  to  one  only. 

VOL.  n.— NO.  XII. 


'She  asked  me  first,  Lilian.  I 
could  not  refuse,  could  I  ?' 

'  Of  course  not  How  stupid  you 
are !  You  don't  think  I  want  them, 
do  you?' 

'That  holly  is  too  stiff  for  vour 
fingers,  Lily.  Can't  I  do  something 
with  it  ?' 

'  To  be  sure  you  can,  if  you  will. 
Gut  it  into  little  sprays — ^there — 
about  two  leaves  in  each,  ready  to 
stitch  on.  Oh — and,  Lewis,  pick  me 
some  little  bunches  of  berries  to  go 
between,  and  some  bits  of  lignum- 
vitfB  and  box.' 

'  Has  anyone  got  apair  of  scissors 
to  lend?' 

'  Here,'  said  a  languid  gentleman 
with  a  heavy  moustache,  who  was 
propping  up  the  door-poet  '  I  can't 
work,  you  know— it  Mils  me ;  so  I 
thought  I'd  be  a — ^what  is  it? — 
ladies'  companion  for  the  day.  I 
bought  these  little  things  on  pui- 
poea    Pretty,  aren't  they  ?' 

And  then  the  half-hour  sounded, 
and  as  the  work  went  on  merrily, 
jests  and  scraps  of  songs  rose  up 
from  the  busy  people.  Suddenly 
there  arose  a  question. 

'  Who  is  to  go  into  the  church  to 
superintend  the  putting  up  of  the 
decorations  ?' 

A  significant  silence  followed  it 
Tou  see  they  were  in  aU  the  glory  of 
high  spirits  and  badinage,  and  tiiey 
could  not  take  jesting  and  merri- 
ment into  the  church. 

'I  can't  go.  Looking  up  hurts  my 
eyes,' 

'  And  I  have  no  eye  at  aU  for  re- 
gularity :  so  I  should  be  of  no  use.' 

'  And  looking  at  a  man  on  a  ladder 
makes  me  giddy.' 

'  Well,  but  some  one  must  do  it' 

'  Miss  Bocke,  perhaps ' 

'  Ah !'  cried  Lilian,  '  Margaret  is 
the  very  person.  She  doesn't  care 
for  fun  or  singing,  or  anything  so 
childish.  She  is  so  good,  that  I  don't 
think  she  can  ever  have  been  young 
and  giddy  like  us.' 

'  Lilian,'  whispered  the  gentleman 
of  the  snow-bcories,  '  Margaret  is 
here.' 

'WeU?' retorted  Lily. 

'  She  might  not  like ' 

*v 
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'  Not  like !  That  shows  how  igno- 
rant yon  are,  Lewis.  Ma^e,  we 
want  you  to  go  into  the  church,  and 
see  the  things  put  up  properly :  will 
you?  We  are  all  too  light  and 
trifling.' 

And  Lilian  got  up,  and  went  to- 
wards her  step-sister.  For  a  moment 
all  eyes  were  raised  towards  the 
figure  of  Margaret  Bocke,  and  per- 
haps a  momentary  idea  of  contrast 
Xmssed  through  all  those  heads,  so 
much  younger,  so  much  fiurer  than 
the  sober-lookhig  step-sister. 

But  Margaret  herself  was  not 
thinking  of  them  or  their  ideas. 
She  was  thinking  first  of  a  tableau 
that  met  her  eye  on  entering  that 
room,  and  next  of  a  pun,  sudden 
and  sharp,  which  had  smitten  her  at 
Lflian's  words.  No  shadow,  how- 
ever, that  crossed  her  &ce  moved  it 
from  its  accustomed  repose.  Her 
quiet  acquiescence  in  the  task  re- 
quired sent  Lilian  back  to  her  seat 
satisfied ;  but  as  Lewis  Qrant  started 
forward  to  ^Ye  up  his  basket  of 
snow-berries,  Margsuret  just  glanced 
at  him,  and  the  colour  rushed  over 
his  cheeks  and  forehead,  as  though 
he  had  been  a  girl. 

A  &int  smile  stole  to  Margaret's 
lips,  and  she  turned  away. 

The  sound  of  those  men7  voices 
grew  fitinter  as  she  passed  into  the 
churchyard,  till  at  the  door  they 
were  no  longer  audible.  No  work- 
man was  there  yet  to  trouble  her,  no 
prying  eye  to  see  the  smile  fiide,  and 
the  pain  work  its  will  on  those  tre- 
mulous lips :  she  was  alone  with  her 
own  thoughts. 

Lewis  Grant  and  Lilian — ^blind, 
blind,  and  unreasonable!  Did  she 
think  that  she  was  to)  keep  the  little 
step-sister,  so  wilful  and  so  petted, 
witn  her  for  ever  in  the  dreary  old 
home?  For  it  was  dreary.  Time 
had  been  when  the  Bockes'of  Bockton 
mustered  sb^ng,  a  stanch  old  &- 
mily,  when  the  great  house  stood 
alone  in  its  own  grounds;  but  piece 
by  piece  they  fell  away,  the  choked- 
up  town  stretehed  out  its  great  arms, 
and  planted  ite  fingers  here  and 
there  in  the  green  fields:  Bockton 
became  a  suburb,  and  the  glory  of 
the  great  house  was  &llen.  The 
dreary  galleries  were  shut  up  and 
deserted ;  for  Margaret  reigned  there 


mistress,  and  money  was  not 

ful  among  the  few  remaining  Eockes. 

But  she  was  not  thinking  of  the 
old  house  or  its  glory ;  another  gloiy 
dimmed  her  eyes— a  gbry  buried 
under  the  weight  of  dml  years  and 
monotonous  duties. 

Never  young,  like  those  thought- 
less ones  in  the  schoolroom  beytHul! 
— never  glad,  like  them,  with  girM 
happiness  I  Oh,  Lilian,  foolish  and 
presumptuous,  was  there  no  story 
hanging  about  tiie  sobered  feu^e  and 
quiet  garment  but  the  story,  com^ 
monplaoe  befbre  the  world,  of  her 
silent  care  and  tenderness  for  you? 

She  was  so  calm  even  in  hat 
trouble,  that  none  knew  trouble  was 
there  underneath  the  calm.  She  was 
so  steadfBust  in  her  care  for  othei8» 
that  none  knew  the  presence  of  care 
in  her  thoughte;  and  so  her  place 
was  apart  from  the  young  ones— she 
had  nothing  in  common  with  them. 

Was  it  indeed  so?  Fifte^  years 
divided  her  horn  Lilian's  twen^— a 
long  experience ;  and  yet  never  till 
to-day  had  tilie  knowledge  oome  upon 
her  so  sharply  and  suddenly  that  she 
and  youth  were  parted — ^that  those 
to  whom  her  heart  was  dinging  put 
her  on  one  side,  fit  only  for  the  soDer 
tastes  which  did  not  please  them. 

Never  young!  —  never  joyftdl 
What  was  that  glow  of  painful  li^t 
which  rose  up  passionately,  pleacffiig 
in  strong  rebelUon  against  this  ? 

Steadily  kei)t  under  all  these  sun- 
less days,  let  it  have  its  will  now; 
let  her  look  at  it  but  this  one  little 
time,  and  then  fold  it  in  ashes,  and 
bury  it  with  the  stories  of  the  old 
and  feeble. 

How  many  years  ago  was  it— tsn? 
It  feels  like  a  lifetime. 

In  the  silence  of  the  aisles,  so  soon 
to  be  disturbed  by  tool  and  nailed 
footstep,  there  came  out  of  those  lost 
years  one  whose  voice  she  never 
should  hear  again,  and  stood  beside 
her — not  wi&  the  marks  of  toil- 
some years  upon  him,  but  as  be  was 
then,  young  and  full  of  hope,  in  his 
glorious  prime  of  manhood. 

On  such  a  day  as  this  they  two— 
ihB  ghost  and  the  step-sister — ^walked 
up  tiiose  same  aisles  together,  and  in 
the  gladness  of  their  hearts  they  took 
the  work  of  the  old  sexton  firom  him* 
and  stuck  the  awkward  bunches  of 
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holly  into  holes  made  for  them  in 
the  oomers  of  each  pew.  Was  it  all 
fimcy  ? — a  mist  before  her  eyes  ? — or 
in  the  dull  mid-day  did  those  holes 
fill  again  with  shadowy  branches  ? — 
and  was  he  there  at  the  door  waiting 
for  her? — ^waiting  to  tell  her,  as  he 
did  all  those  years  ago,  of  the  £Edr 
new  land  to  which  he  was  going,  and 
to  speak  of  his  retnzn  shorti^  to 
claim  her — his  wife?  All  fimcy. 
Long  fiinoe  he  claimed  fixim  the 
goodly  far-off  land  seyen  feet  of 
earth  for  his  last  sleep ;  and  there 
had  been  no  yoioe  to  tell  the  watcher 
at  home  his  parting  words,  or  to 

C'  it  ont  where  in  the  strange  earth 
grave  might  lia  There  had  been 
none  that  she  knew  of  to  help  him 
at  the  last,  or  to  raise  a  mark  oyer 
the  place  of  his  rest. 

Harder  than  all  it  had  been  to 
wander  away  to  him,  cold  and  silent, 
with  the  ceaseless  question  which 
oonld  not  be  answered — ^Where  ? 

Neyeryonng!  Well,  it  was  a  long 
time  ago, and  past;  but  the  chasm 
had  been  bridged  oyer  to-day,  and 
the  time  that  was,  but  oonld  not  be 
again,  stood  there  before  her  in  its 
moc^ng  beauty  still. 

Up  came  the  old  memories  in  a 
dizzy  tiuxmg,  bringing  with  them 
the  longing,  laid  to  rest  in  its  shroud 
yean  ago,  to  hear  lus  yoioe—the 
Toice  that  spoke  to  her  over  tiie 
holly  branches — ^to  be  near  him,  or, 
sinoe  that  might  not  be,  to  know 
where  lay  the  strong,  loving  hand, 
which  she  cotdd  neyer  touch  again. 
Was  that  a  cross  of  snow-berries  her 
fingers  fashioned  so  busily?  Tears 
— ^passionate  tears,  Lilian,  such  as 
yon  might  shed — rained  down  upon 
it,  upon  the  fingers,  the  white  cross, 
and  the  crown  of  golden  eyerlasting. 

No  cross,  no  crown ! 

'  Not  in  self-assertion/  pleads  the 
^entie  step-sister — '  not  because  my 
lips  would  dare  to  say  that  this  my 
cross  has  been  well  borne ;  but  be- 
cause of  the  Unseen  Pity  which  helps 
to  bear — which  has  giyen  and  tidken 
away — ^let  this  sentence  blunt  the 
thorns  which  hurt  meP 

At  such  a  time  as  that,  long  past, 
a  yoice  from  that  unknown  grave 
might  haye  seemed  to  point  to 
another  life  for  Margaret:  a  harder, 
quieter  life  of  settled  work  amongst 


the  friendless  and  the  helpless.  But 
it  was  not  for  her.  Death  came  to 
the  big  old  house,  and  left  her  alone 
to  be  a  seoond  mother  to  Lilian,  and 
to  those  indefinite  troubles — tiie 
boys.  And  cahnly,  if  not  always 
uncomplainingly — ^who  amongst  us 
can  say  that  K>r  himself  ?-^e  had 
gone  about  her  new  duties  imtil 
they  became  old,  monotonous^  eveiy- 
day  things ;  but  amongst  them  her 
youth  had  slipped  away  and  left  her. 
They  lay  along  her  path  yet,  these 
duties,  unchanged;  but  tiie  sting 
that  hid  its  head  in  them  for  the 
first  time  was  but  another  word 
added  to  the  rest :  a  dreary  word  for 
a  woman's  lips,  a  word  of  yag:ue  ap- 
prehension and  terror — '  Alon&' 

Clear  away  those  ghostly  foot- 
marks, and  let  the  dead  giye  place 
to  the  living.  The  shadowy  Isancfaes 
haye  disappeared,  and  nothing  but 
the  cross  and  crown  remain  to  mark 
the  passionate  sorrow  whidi  wept 
itself  out  but  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Here  come  the  ladders  and  we 
nailed  boots;  and  the  present  with 
its  work  is  back  again. 

And  as  wreath  after  wreath  of 
shining  leayee  and  crimson  beKries 
twined  round  capitals  and  over 
arches,  each  seemed  in  its  freshness 
to  press  upon  t^ose  yeazs  gone  by, 
writing  upon  them  '  Aooomplsdied,' 
and  separating  them  from  present 
and  future,  whose  measure  was  yet 
to  be  filled  up. 

Young  yoioes  came  to  the  door; 
eager  hands  bearing  their  wreaths, 
and  calling  upon  her  to  admire 
them;  but  who  knew  what  lay 
underneath  the  quiet,  kindly  smile 
and  genial  response?  Who  cared  to 
know? 

How  many  lives  pass  by  us  in 
the  crovrd,  and  we  say  of  them, 
*  Dull,  commonplace,  uninteresting,' 
whose  tales,  if  we  could  know  them, 
would  touch  our  yery  souls  vrith 
sympathy  for  the  greatness  of  those 
silent  struggles  hidden  away  from 
the  ^es  of  men,  and  known  (Noly  to 
One. 

But  the  habit  of  repression  was 
too  old  to  cause  Margaret  a  hard 
effort  now.  She  went  away  from 
her  task  of  supervision  to  see  how 
the  work  went  on  in  the  school- 
room; and  as  she  stood  at  the  door 
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lookmg  on,  it  was  with  a  burst  of  glad- 
ness, almost  painfol,  that  she  heard 
herself  greetea  with  a  cry  of  welcome. 

'  3£a^i;aiet!  Just  the  person  we 
wanted!' 

'  Tell  me  if  my  wreath  is  long 
enough.' 

'  Look  at  this  for  the  font  Will 
it  do?' 

And  even  the  languid  gentleman 
said  feebly,  'We  are  like  a  lot  of 
bees  without  a  queen.  Miss  Bocke ; 
do  come  and— ah— keep  a  little  order 
here.' 

Lilian's  Yoioe  alone  was  unheard, 
and  Lilian's  fingers  went  on  busily 
^7ith  their  occupation,  while  Lewis 
Grant  stood  leaning  against  the  wall, 
with  his  eyes  half  closed,  watching 
her.  Again  a  smile  which  had 
something  sad  in  it,  crossed  the  lips 
of  the  half-sister  as  she  spoke. 

'Tired,  Lewis?' 

'Tired!    Of  what?    No.' 

'Lazy,  then?' 

'  Possibly.  How  does  it  get  on 
inside?' 

'  Gome  and  see.' 

But  Lilian's  head  was  obstinately 
bent  over  her  work,  and  she  would 
not  see  the  hesitating  glance  which 
Lewis  threw  towards  her. 

The  '  boys,'  too,  those  anomalous, 
ubiquitous  animals,  had  found  their 
way  into  the  school-room,  and  sat 
astride  on  desks,  in  eyerybody's  way, 
cutting  up  thread,  using  private 
supplies,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chief;  and  Lilian  turned  to  speak 
to  one  of  them  with  what  Margaret 
read  as  a  wilful  assertion  of  her 
right  to  plague  Lewis  if  she  chose, 
and  OS  much  as  she  chose.' 

'  Yes,  it's  very  nice  indeed,'  said 
Lewis,  rather  drearily.  'Why  do 
you  look  amused,  Margaret?' 

'  Because  you  are  not  thinking  of 
the  decorations  at  all.' 

'  Yes,  I  am.  I  think  you've  ma- 
naged it  all  wonderfully.  But  the 
people  seem  to  be  getting  tired. 
One  does,  you  know.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,'  replied  Margaret, 
quietly.  '  People  may  preach  pa- 
tience to  us,  Lewis,  but  sermons  are 
hard  things  at  best;  aren't  they?' 

'  I  donH  pretend  to  be  patient/ 
said  Lewis. 

'  Well,  let  us  go  back,  then.  There 
is  very  little  more  to  be  done«  and 


here  comes  the  vicar  himself  ta 
examine.     Are  you— coming  home 
with  us?' 
^.. '  No— I  believe  not' 

But  Lewis  little  knew  the  effort  it 
cost  Margaret  to  ask  hun.  Blind  a» 
she  had  been  before,  she  knew  now, 
as  well  as  he  did,  what  had  been 
woven  into  those  Christmas  wreaths 
besides  the  shining  leaves  and  crim- 
son berries.  Her  own  wreath  had 
yet  to  be  finished :  a  wreath  of  pa- 
tient perseverance,  of  abnegation  of 
self,  of  calm  cheerfulness ;  and  not 
yet  was  she  strong  enough  to  put 
thereto  this  last  touch  required  of 
her  before  it  could  be  fit  to  lay  upon 
the  Christmas  altar. 

'  If  s  all  over ;  isn't  it,  Margaret  ?' 

'Yes.  Come  and  look  at  your 
work.' 

The  commotion  of  going  away 
was  at  its  height  Thimbles  had  to 
be  searched  for;  scissors  daimed; 
and  luinds  which  so  seldom  bore  & 
soil  were  exhibited  gleefully  all 
stained  with  the  dark,  muddy  red 
of  the  berries  and  the  juice  of  the 
leaves.  For,  think  what  you  like 
about  it,  young  ladies,  you  may  be- 
gin by  wearing  gloves,  but  if  you 
are  real  workers  of  such  work  as 
this,  they  wiU  soon  be  cast  aside  aa 
nuisances. 

The  languid  g^tleman  had  long 
since  given  up  his  post  as  unten- 
able, and  gone  home  to  rest,  and  the 
party  broke  up  after  a  last  view  of 
the  general  effect,  which  was  pro- 
nounced better  than  ever;  though 
last  Christmas  the  x)eople  had  come 
from  fax  and  near  to  see  it 

And  as  they  separated  a  few  fea- 
thery flakes  of  snow  began  to  Mi, 
and  some  one  called  out  after  Mar- 
garet, 'A  white  world  to-morrow; 
we  are  going: to  have  a  real  old- 
fashioned  Christmas !' 

And  the  short,  dusky  evening 
closed  in  over  the  church  in  ite 
festive  robes,  and  over  the  great  old 
house  of  Rockton,  with  its  queer 
gables  and  pinnacles,  and  its  wilder- 
ness of  deserted  rooms. 

'  How  genially  they  all  worked 
together  1'  said  Margaret  '  And 
what  pleasant  work  it  is!  Even 
those  boys  were  merrier  in  tiieir 
very  mischief  at  the  sight  of  the 
hoUy  berries.' 
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'  Thoy  were  noisy  enongh.' 
'  It  will  look  better  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  eyeiybody  is  fresh,  instead 
of  tired.' 

*  Yes/  replied  Lilian,  cmtly. 
They  were  sitting  alone  in  the 

dim  firelight,  and  there  had  been  a 
long  silence,  relieyed  by  the  scam- 
pering of  the  boys  np  and  down 
those  long  passages,  which  were 
never  opened,  except  in  holiday 
time.  Bat  in  Liliairs  'yes,'  there 
bad  been  a  little  mixtnre  of  peemh- 
ness  and  resentment.  It  seemed  as 
if  Margaret  were  trying  to  make 
ezcnses  for  her  silent  moodiness, 
and  she  wanted  no  excuses.  She 
did  not  know  that  the  eyes  which 
watched  her  were  dim  in  tiie  murky 
light;  seeing,  as  they  did,  a  time 
when  the  shadowy  outline  and  the 
wilfdl  face  should  be  there  no 
longer.  But  the  elder  sister,  never 
demonstrative,  had  no  caress  for 
Lilian  now;  and  the  yonngeor  one, 
in  some  fitful  moodiness,  still  sat 
there,  silent,  resting  one  cheek  on 
her  hand,  and  loolmig  into  the  ^ao. 
And  she  might  never  have  spoken 
the  thoughts  that  were  in  her  heart, 
bat  for  a  sudden  stormy  interrup- 
tion which  opened  her  lips  in  startled 
rempof. 

The  door  burst  *open  with  one  of 
those  noisy  demonstrations  common 
enough  in  holiday  time,  letting  in  a 
blast  of  cold  air  and  a  stronger  sound 
•of  sturdy  feet  from  without 

'  Don't  come  here,  Archie?  What 
•do  you  want?' 

'  Hum!~more  firee  than  welcome, 
•^?'  retorted  the  intruder.  'Look 
here,  you  fellows—womankind,  I 
mean  —  isn't  this  a  rum-looldng 
<^p?' 

'  What  is  it-a  bat?  Open  the 
window,  and  let  him  go.' 

'  Not  L  He  has  given  up  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  outer 
world,  he  has.  I  shall  put  him  back 
in  his  den.    He's  a  gone  coon.' 

*  Tou  shouldn't  use  slang,  Arehie.' 
'  I  can't  be  behind  t^e  age ;  and 

if  s  snobbish  to  profess  to  be  before 
it,  you  know.  But,  look  at  his  eyes ; 
isn't  he  a  queer  party  ?' 

'  Margaret,'  screamed  another 
voice,  with  an  accompanying  sound 
«of  riding  down  a  balustrade,  '  he 
encourages  mice  and  owls,  and  does 


all  sorts  of  mischiei '  Mayn't  I  soiag 
him?' 

'  Don't  be  frightened,  Margaret. 
I'd  like  to  see  him  do  it.  But,  I 
say,  it's  jolly  frm  scrambling  about 
these  old  liunber  rooms.  I've 
grubbed  up  something  else.' 

'  What  have  you  got  there,  Archie  ? 
Give  it  to  me.' 

'  Margaret,  /  found  it  It  isn't  his, 
and  he's  a  beastly  cheat  But  you 
may  have  it,  if  I  may  scrag  the  bat 
May  I  ?'  screamed  the  rider  outside. 

But  Margaret  had  possessed  her- 
self of  the  prize,  and  was  clearing 
the  dust  of  yean  from  it,  unheeding 
the  squabble,  which  went  on  briskly 
between  the  boys  outside. 

It  was  nothing  but  a  brown  old 
morocco  case  containing  a  portrait 
of  herself,  taken  many  years  ago, 
when  the  system  of  M.  Daguerre  was 
first  astonishing  the  public  mind. 

Margaret  put  it  down  softly,  but 
Lilian  saw,  and  turned  towards  her 
with  a  qnick,  impetuous  movement 

'  You  were  young  then,  Margaret,' 
she  said,  significantly.  'Are  you 
angry  with  me  for  what  I  said  to- 
day?' 

'Angry?  Of  course  not?  Wasn't 
it  true?' 

'I  don't  know.  It  came  out 
thoughtlessly,  like  most  things  I  do 
say.  If  you  were  not  angzy  you 
were  vexed.' 

Margaret  did  not  answer. 

'  Were  you  vexed  ?* 

'  No;  LUian.' 

'What  was  the  matter  then?  lam 
not  observant,  but  I  have  got  eyes  for 
all  that,  and  besides — I  heard  some 
one  say  you  looked  worried.  People 
have  no  business  to  make  remarks,' 
broke  out  Lilian,  passionately.  'I 
wish  I  had  no  spirits.' 

'Don't  wish  that' 

There  was  something  in  Mar- 
garet's quiet  tone  which  fell  pain- 
^Uy  on  her  half-sister's  impetuosity. 
LHJan  sank  back  into  her  old  posi- 
tion, and  began  to  think.  Some- 
tlung  of  that  life  which  had  rolled 
on  seemingly  so  smooth  and  undis- 
turbed, spread  itself  before  her. 
All,  she  could  not  know,  and  if  she 
cotQd,  it  is  impossible  for  one  mind 
to  judge  impartially  of  the  trials  of 
another.  But  something  she  could 
see  of  the  ready  self  sacnfice,  of  the 
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tooqptuiGe  and  perfimnaiioe 
I,  to  Lilian  herself, 


of  duties,  whichj 

wonld  haTe  beA  irksome  beyond 
endmanoe.  And  a  &int  glinuner- 
ing  of  another  tratii  came  upon  her. 

'MargBi6t,  I  begin  to  see  that 
yotUB  has  not  been  exactly  an  easy 
&l8y  and  I  am  afiradd  I  have  made 
it  harder.  I  have  been  very  wilful 
and  ill-tempered,  haven't  I?' 

'A  littie  wilfiil,  perhapa;  sot 
Ill-^iempeEed.' 

'  I  was  ao  young  ivhen  we  waro 
left.  I  wiflh  I  had  been  bettor  to 
ym,  Margaret.' 

Maxgarat  d5A  not  answer. 

*WSy  don't  you  «neak?'  aeftsed 
Ulian,  impatientiy.  *It  is  all  I  can 
do  now.    I  wish  I  had  been  better 

you. 

'  Tou  have  been/  aaid  Maxgarat, 
alowly,  'hke  the  annahine  to  me, 
lilisn.    What  more  do  you  want?* 

'Nothing,  nothing.  I  do  care 
tor  you,  Maigaiet,  indeed  I  do,  in 
qpite  of  anything  tfa^  can  my* 

'Who  can  say?  Who  has  been 
putting  these  tiiougfats  into  your 
head?  Was  it,' said  Maigaiet,  with 
a  sudden  suspicion, '  Lewis  Qiant?" 

'Lewis  and  I  are   not  Mends, 
exclaimed  Lilian,   drawing  herself 
up.    '  Don't  talk  about  him.' 

In  spite  of  herself,  that  fidnt  half 
smile  came  again  to  Maxgaiet's  lips, 
but  she  did  not  answer. 

'  And  then,'  Lilian  went  on, '  there 
are  those  dreadful  boys * 

Margaret  touched  her  lips,  hastily. 
'Don't  do  this,  Lilian;  the  boys 
will  be  the  greatest  comfort  I  have 

when Don't  talk  in  tiiis  way  any 

more ;  it  is  quite  a  new  thing  to  see 
you  gloomv.  But  you  are  tiied  and 
— BoamL^ 

Lilian  took  up  the  worn  morocco 
case.  And  so  no  one  had  cared 
enough  for  Margaret  to  prize  this, 
or  even  to  preserve  it  from  the 
Ixmiber  room.  In  the  wealth  of  that 
one  joy  of  hers,  which  was  only 
troubled  for  a  moment,  she  could 
not  help  an  indefinite  feeling  of  pity 
for  a  life  so  solitary.  What  was 
life  at  all  without  some  one  to  love  ? 
Not  with  the  n^atter-of-course  affec- 
tion, a  bit  of  which  she  herself  must 
accord  even  to  those  dreadful  boys. 
Some  one  singled  out  from  the 
whole  strange,  ^beautiful  world,  to 


make  its  beanl^^  worth  having— a 
joy  for  ever. 

Did  Margaret  know  nothing  of 
such  a  thing  as  this?  Had  she 
never  known  it?  What  a  dull 
thing  to-day  must  be  for  her;  what 
a  dismal  antidpalion  to-morrow! 
And  the  long,  kmely  yeaza  that  lay 
in  the  difi&noel  luYoluntuily 
Lilian  drew  nearer  to  her  half- 
sister  ;  iuToluntanly  iiie  look  which 
she  raised  to  Margaret's  face  wu 
fidl  of  solemn,  wtmdering  oomps- 
aion.  A  look  from  vdiich  Umi^ko^ 
xeooiled  with  a  sii^ning  dread  of 
ynhMt  Lilian  mi^t  be  going  to  aiQr. 

'Not  now,  Lily;  we  will  not 
talk  any  mi»e  t>m^t.  We  aie 
both  tured,  let  us  go  to  bed  ni 
«leep.' 

'Look,'  said  Lilian,  drawing  up 
the  blind.  '  Than  is  no  more  siga 
of  snow,  and  the  stars  are  flimdng, 
and  the  moon.  I  can't  ahut  out  i& 
moon,  Margaxet;  it  is  a  pity.' 

And  Lilian  dept,  but  Margaret 
was  busy  yet  awhile  with  thepriokly 
ends  of  theft  wreath  which  it  was 
so  hard  to  finish. 

By-and-by  she  slept  too,  and  In 
that  sleep  thero  came  to  her  the 
waving  woods  of  a  foreign  land; 
and  the  wind  blew  sofUy  in  tbem» 
for  it  was  summer.  The  strange 
deamesB  of  the  atmosphere,  and  l£e 
feathery  acacias;  the  rocky  ciags 
brilliant  with  crimson  bods,  and 
the  silvery  creeks  vnnding  in  tiie 
sunlight,  all  filled  her  with  a  vagae 
expectation  and  hope.  And  sud- 
denly an  open  grave  lay  there  before 
her ;  and  she  looked  upon  the  &oe 
of  the  silent  dead  witmn.  Out  of 
it  had  passed  all  stain  of  toil  and 
weariness ;  out  of  it  all  fear  of  aoi^ 
row  present  and  sorrow  to  come*; 
all  pain,  all  weary  waiting  for  a  rest 
to  come :  and  there  was  remaining 
to  Ihe  watcher's  eye  nothing  but  a 
solemn  peace. 

And  Margaret  looked  upon  his 
hands  crossed  upon  his  breast,  and 
touching  them  a  golden  locket  which 
she  knew  well ;  and  there  came  a 
silent  figure  and  knelt  beside  the 
grave,  but  when  she  looked  at  the 
fece,  it  was  strange  to  her,  and  there 
arose  up  within  her  a  gneitt  cry  of 
blessing  upon  him  who  blessed  the 
grave  of  ihe  unknown  dead. 
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A  peal  of  beUs  yma  ^wafted  over 
the  fragrant  woods ;  the  grave  closed, 
and  she  awoke. 

The  beUs  were  no  dream,  but 
realily,  for  midnight  had  -pBSBcd 
and  the  Christmas  morning  came 
stealing  in,  and  from  Bockton  Tower 
lang  out  rejoicing  for  it 

The  moonlight  fell  like  a  pale 
glory  on  Lilian's  sleeping  fiioe,  and 
gnietly  Margarot  rose  and  went  to  her. 

One  hand  was  flnng  above  her 
head,  and  as  her  sister  stood  there, 
lier  lips  moved,,  and  a  mnxmued 
word  eacaped  them. 

Maigaret  heard  it,  bat  It  tronbled 
her  no  longer.  The  peace  of  that 
fiuvolF  landscape  hovered  about  the 
loom,  and  tiie  bells  spdce  to  her  of 
rest  and  conrage.  Not  of  death  nor 
of  a  longing  after  it,  bat  of  life  for 
others;  of  gladness  in  the  joy  of 
those  aronnd  her ;  a  thankftd  ga&er- 
ing  of  those  antamn  flowers  which 
might  yet  lie  in  her  path. 

Again  lilian  spoke,  and  Margaret 
stooped  and  kissed  her,  saying  softly, 
'  Mine  a  little  while  yet ;  a  happy 
Christmas  to  you  and  to  all  of  as. 

And  in  the  morning,  wondering 
that  she  should  have  been  a  laggard 
and  Lilian  so  early,  Margaret  dressed 
hastily  and  went  down  to  the  room 
where  they  had  sat  last  night  by 
the  fireside. 

Clamorous  greetings  met  her  be* 
fore  she  could  reach  it ;  and  for  a 
moment  the  life  that  was  old  and 
yet  new,  rose  up  harshly  on  the 
quieter  recollections  of  that  dream 
and  its  waking. 

'Margaret,  I  want  to  tell  you 
something.' 

'Margaret,  don't  listen  to  him. 
Colmere  is  frozen  over,  and  his 
skates  are  broken,  and  now  he  says 
they're  mine ' 

'  And  so  they  are ;  but  it  wasn't 
that,  sir ;  let  me  speak.' 

'  Margaret,  if  you'll  believe  me ' 

'  But  she  won't ' 


'Margaret- 


'  He  only  wants  to  beg- 


'  Let  Margaret  alone,  youVnuff.  Ifs 
no  use  two  people  talking'at  once.' 

And  when  Margaret  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  the  tormenters,  and 
opened  the  door,  two  figures  rose 
up  to  meet  her  instead  of  one ;  imd 
Ix3wis  came  forwafd,  and  said  de- 
precatingly : 


'Well,  Lewis?* 

'I  can't  help  thinking  you  know 
all  about  it' 

Ma]^;aret  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  gravely.  '  Lilian  told  me  last 
night  that  you ' 

'  It  was  all  my  fault,'  interrapted 
Lilian.  We  quarrelled  a  little  about 
you,  Margaret,  and  Lewis  was  right 
all  the  while.    I  have  told  him  so.' 

'I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Itisabad 
time  of  year  to  qoazxeL' 

*But ' 

'Listen,'  said  Matgarot,  as  the 
bells  broke  out  from  tower  to  tower 
in  one  general  chorns  of  rejoiciiig. 
'A  happy  Christmas  to  you  botii.' 

'Bat,  Margaiet,'  said  Lewis,  'the 
boys  will  be  here  directly,  and ' 

'But,  Lewis,'  retorted  Marsaret, 
seriously, 'you  are  right;  I  do  know 
all  about  it  I  should  be  wonder- 
fuUy  blind  if  I  did  not  And  be- 
cause I  know,  let  us  not  talk  any 
more  about  it  just  now.' 

'  Only  one  thin^.  We  know  that 
you  are  the  best  sister  in  the  world. 
Are  you  satisfied.' 

We  know!  Margaret  glanced  for 
one  moment  at  Lilian,  as  she  stood 
at  the  window,  restlessly  playing 
with  her  chain.  There  was  no  wil- 
fulness in  her  face  now;  it  was 
grave  and  earnest  enough.  Sud- 
denly she  turned  and  went  up  to 
her  sister. 

'  Don't  tease  her  any  more,  Lewis. 
She  has  spoiled  me  too  long  to  begin 
crossing  me  now.' 

But  he  waited  for  his  answer,  and 
a  feeling  almost  of  gratitude  towards 
him  came  into  Margaret's  heart  aa 
she  saw  that  he  did. 

'Yes,  Lewis,'  she  said,  'quite 
satisfied.'  And  then  Margaret 
turned  away  with  a  vagiie  sensation 
of  having  lost  something;  a  new 
consciousness  of  the  strength  with 
which  she  bad  suffered  herself  to  cling 
to  the  idea  of  Lilian's  companion- 
ship ;  a  strange  foreboding  of  a  time 
when  she  was  to  be  utterly  alone ; 
of  a  vacant  place,  and  a  silent  house. 
But  the  prickly  points  of  th^  last 
leaves  were  pressed  into  their  own 
places  resolutely,  and  so  was  finished 
the  last  of  the  Christmas  wreaths 
of  Bockton. 
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In  Theee  Chapters, — I.  Thb  Concebt. 


THIS  is  to  bo  a  story  with  a  moral 
to  it.  It  is  to  be  a  story  from 
which  it  is  hojxxl  yomig  readers 
(and  even  old  ones  too)  will  pick 
out  a  warning  and  a  timely  caution 
for  the  Christmas  season  wliich  is 
nigh  at  hand.  It  is  to  toll  how 
careful  you  ought  to  be  whom  you 
ask  to  dinner.  It  is  to  tell  how  even 
a  game  of  '  trencher'  may  involve 
much  more  weighty  forfeits  than 
smelling-bottles,  bracelets,  keys,  and 
pocket-handkerchieflB.  It  is  to  tell 
of  serious  losses,  and  how  the  losers 
bore  up  under  them :  how  the  most 
orderly  village  of  this  county  lost 
its  standing  quarrel,  lost  its  pet 
subject  of  gossip,  lost  its  party 
watchwords :  how  two  highly  respect- 
able famibes  lost  their  daughters : — 
how  two  amiable^  young  ladies  lost 
their  good  names  (for  if  Stanhope 
and  Bertram  are  not  good  names,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  good 
names  are) : — how  two  young  gen- 
tlemen of  irreproachable  character 
lost  their  liberty ;  and  how  all  four 
of  these  young  people  actually  lost 
their  hearts. 

To  begin,  then,  at  the  beginning. 
It  all  came  about  in  this  way, — the 
beginning  being  no  further  back 
than  one  week  before  Christmas 
i860,  and  the  place  where  it  begun 
(and  indeed  where  it  has  ended  too 
for  that  matter)  being  Woodfield  in 
Warwickshire. 

Woodfield  in  Warwickshire,  I  ob- 
serve, is  not  noted  on  the  Ordnance 
map  with  that  distinctness  which  is 
desui&ble  for  geographical  purposes. 
Indeed,  so  &r  as  my  examination 
has  gone,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
noted  at  all.  But  as  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  accuracy  of  the 
Ordnance  maps  I  can  give  no  ex- 
planation of  the  omission.  I  can 
only  say  that  if  Woodfield  is  9iot  in 
Warwickshire,  then  perhaps  I  shall 
be  told  next  that  I  am  not,  as  I 
suppose  myself  to  be,  in  Woodfield 
at  the  present  moment,  and,  in 
that  case,  I   shall  feel    extremely 


obliged  to  any  gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  Ordnance  Surrty 
Department,  who  will  inform  lu^ 
precisely  where  I  anL  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  and  until  1  au 
corrected  on  competent  authority,  I 
shall  agree  with  the  other  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  inhabitantN 
of  this  parish  in  considering  Oiir- 
selves  to  be  living  in  Woodfield. 

And  I  am  sure  that  no  one  of  thes? 
seven  hundred  ninety  and  nine  ya.l 
tliink  me  superficial  in  fixing  tk 
above  very  recent  date  for  the  c'>in- 
mencement  of  tliis  narrative.   Ok 
and  all  of  them  will  approve  my 
judgment  in  declining  to  preface  my 
story  with  any  account  of  the  ycais 
of  family  quarelling  which  had  gc-nt 
before    that    time.      Indeed,  tliv; 
would  no  more  wish  me  to  do  s*\ 
than  they  would  wish  me  to  traa- 
back  the  loves  and  hatreds  of  Stan- 
hopes   and    Bertrams,    who  wtie 
buried  generations  before  my  Stan- 
hopes and  my  Bertrams  came  inu> 
this  burying-place  at  all.    For  it 
was,  and   is,    well    understood  in 
Woodfield  (where  everybody  kno^s 
everybody  else's  business,  and  in- 
terests himself  mightily  in  it  too,  1 
that  these  fisi.milies  were  at  variaDOt, 
and  had  been  at  variance  as  long  ^' 
the  place  had  held  them.    It  ^a^ 
taken  for  granted,  in  fact,  that  tU> 
was    the    preordained    relationsbii' 
of  Stanhopes  and  Bertrams,  an-i  ia 
speaking  of  them   it  would  b^<? 
been   thought   as    unnecessary  :•' 
allude  to  it,  as  to  explain  that  ther^ 
was  a  serious  want  of  conconlH- 
tween    Wellington    and    Napote 
when  they  met  at  Waterloo ;  or  tlwt 
the  houses  of  Montague  and  Capulf* 
were  on  anything  but  tca-diinkiDg 
terms  with  each  other. 

It  is  true  that  the  retainers  of  tb*; 
houses  of  Stanhope  and  Bertram  Jii' 
not  go  biting  their  thumbs  at  eadi 
other  in  the  street,  and  the  yoofii: 
bucks  of  those  families  did  not 
openly  thrash  each  other  with  tbeir 
canes.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  tk 
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one  was  hardly  eyer  known  to  say 
an  uncml  thing  of  the  other.  Bnt 
it  is  not  the  less  true,  also,  that  no 
one  in  Woodfield  would  haye 
dreamed  of  inyitmg  a  Stanhope  to 
meet  a  Bertram,  any  more  than  of 
asking  the  old  sorgeon  to  dine  with 
the  new  one,  or  the  rector  to  sup 
with  the  Baptist  minister.  A  Stan- 
hope would  haye  preferred  to  die  of 
his  own  doctor  rather  than  be  cured 
by  the  Bertram  doctor.  A  Bertram 
would  haye  gone  without  sugar  in 
her  tea  for  a  fortn^ht  before  she 
would  haye  sent  to  tlie  grocer  who 
supplied  the  Stanhopes.  There 
had  been,  it  was  said,  originally, 
acme  litigation  about  estate  boun- 
daries between  the  two  femilies, 
from  which  litigation  no  one  had. 
gained  any  adyantage  except  the 
nmily  lawyers.  There  had  been 
old  struggles  for  precedence,  which, 
ihe  two  households  being  really 
'both  alike  in  dignity,'  had  only 
ended  in  their  ranking  side  by  side 
in  all  county  assemblies,  and  on  all 
justices'  benches.  It  is  true  there 
had  been  no  actiye  outbreak  for  so 
many  years,  that  the  heads  of  the 
two  fionilies  might  haye  found  it 
hard  to  say  what  were  the  exact 
causes  of  difference  between  them- 
selyes;  yet  not  the  less  was  the  old 
antagonism  still  recognised:  not  the 
less  was  the  ancient  fire  known  only 
to  slumber,  as  Yesuyius  slumbers 
sometimes  for  a  month,  sometimes 
for  a  year,  sometimes  for  a  century, 
but  in£Allibly  breaks  out  again  at 
last:  and  not  the  less  was  Wood- 
field,  in  its  little  way,  diyided  into 
the  factions  of  Stanhope  and  Bertram. 
In  this  state  things  had  been  as  far 
beck  as  the  memory  of  Giles  Dri- 
yeller  extended,  and  Giles  was  sup- 
posed to  be  some  years  older  th£ui 
the  parish  register.  In  this  state 
All  the  parish  were  persuaded  things 
must  remain  as  long  as  Stanhopes 
and  Bertrams  remained  on  the  &ce 
of  the  earth. 

When,  therefore,  it  was  first 
known  that  my  uncle,  Mr.  Henry 
Tairholt,  had  bought  Woodfield 
Manor,  and  that  he  and  his  fiunily, 
consisting  of— first,  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
Henry  Fairholt ;  second,  my  cousin, 
Percy  Fairholt;  third,  my  imcle; 
and  last  ^myself  (for  I  am  careful  to 


name  us  all  in  our  established  order), 
were  actually  at  home  in  the  old 
manor  -  house,  which  had  stood 
empty  BO  long,  there  arose  a  great 
excitement  in  Woodfield  as  to 
whether  the  Fairholts  should  belong 
to  tiie  party  of  the  Stanhopes  or  the 
party  of  the  Bertrams.  And  when 
it  became  known,  still  further,  that 
we  had  taken  tickets,  and  intended 
to  make  our  d^but  at  the  amateurs' 
concert,  which  is  giyen  annually  on 
the  eyening  of  the  Wednesday  in 
the  week  before  Christmas,  this  ex- 
citement showed  itself,  as  tiie  rector 
afterwards  assured  me,  in  the  way 
that  was  most  agreeable  to  himself 
and  his  finends,  namely,  in  that  of  an 
unusual  demand  for  tickets,  so  that 
on  the  Tuesday  night  there  was  a 
prospect  of  the  national  schoolroom 
being  crammed,  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  sale  of  tickets  was  stopped. 
But  I  ought  to  explain  before 
going  any  further,  that  these  con- 
certs are  giyen  eyery  year  by  the 
rector  and  his  personal  Mends.  The 
only  aid  they  haye,  is  that  of  the 
yillage  choir  and  other  strictly  po- 
rishional  talent  It  was  wont  to  be 
one  of  the  few  occasions  in  the  year 
in  which  the  village  factions  forgot 
that  they  were  fJEuctions,  and  could 
only  be  recognised  as  such  by  their 
excessiye  politeness  to  each  other. 
Both  platform  and  schoolroom  were 
admittedly  neutral  ground.  The 
two  principal  artistes  were  year  by 
year  Miss  Aimee  Stanhope  and  Miss 
Grace  Bertram,  (I  call  them  by  their 
Christian  names  because  I  like  them, 
though  properly  their  titles  were 
Miss  Stwhope  and  Miss  Bertram), 
and  these  two  young  ladies  usually 
joined  in  a  solemn  duet  on  the  grand 
piano,  after  which  they  solemnly 
curtseyed  to  each  other,  and  did  not 
know  each  other  any  more  for  the 
twelyemonths  to  follow.  It  was 
confiassed,  howeyer,  by  eyerybody, 
that  these  concerts  were  but  frigid, 
dull  afisurs,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
yery  day  of  the  performance  that 
any  one  hoped  that  either  the  pro- 
gramme of  that  particular  year,  or 
its  effect,  would  yary  much  from 
those  of  preyiouB  years.  But  on  the 
Wednesday  morning  certain  printed 
sHps,  to  senre  as  supplementary  pro- 
grammes, were  circulated  through 
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tibe  TiUage.  In  tliege  it  vnm  an- 
nouDoed  that  Mr.  Percy  Furholt  had 
been  induced,  first,  to  take  part  with 
MisB  Stanhope  in  the  duet  <^ '  Home 
to  oar  Moxmtains/  and  then  in  the 
second  part  of  ibe  peafonnanoes  to 
join  Mus  Bertram  m  a  second  dnet 
of  '  What  are  the  wild  waves  say- 
ing?' On  this  addition  to  the  pro- 
gramme becoming  known,  a  final 
rush  was  made  (myanthorily  is  still 
the  lector)  by  those  who  bad  not 
yet  secured  places,  and  all  of  ibem 
bad  the  satimction  of  finding  that 
Tomonr  was  fidae  in  declaring  the 
iBBoe  of  tickets  to  be  stopped. 
Whalber  secining  a  ticket  was  eqni- 
^ent  to  aecaring  a  plaoe  certainty 
did  not  seem  qmH  so  clear. 

Undoubtedly  the  room  was  crowd- 
ed, and  nndonbtedly  the  concert 
went  off  with  nnpveoedented  ^lat. 
From  the  ^eiy  toning  of  tiie  instra- 
ments  to  the  last  strains  of  the  na- 
tional anthem,  onr  enthusiasm  went 
on  increasing.  Indeed  to  the  timing 
itself  the  audience  listened  with  ex- 
emplary patience  as  to  a  sort  of  to- 
luntaty  before  the  regular  service. 
And  if  any  one  actually  mistook  it 
for  a  part  of  the  concert  he  was  ex- 
cusable. The  respective  performers 
on  violoncello,  violin,  harp,  flute  and 
trombone,  diddle-diddled,  twanged, 
bum -bummed,  and  tootle -tooed 
against  each  other,  as  if  their  very 
lives  depended  uix)n  their  success 
in  showing  first  how  incredibly 
their  instruments  were  out  of  tune, 
and  then  how  wonderfully  they 
could  bring  them  into  tune.  When 
at  last  th^  all  left  off  at  once  with  a 
flourish,  and  stood  ready  for  the 
opening  crash  from  Meyerbeer,  they 
were  rewarded  with  a  round  of  ap- 
plause which  got  hands  and  feet  into 
good  order  for  subsequent  work. 

If  afterwards  we  erred  at  all,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  was  in  beginning 
our  encores  too  early;  for  after  we 
had  encored  the  rector  in  '  Kathleen 
Mavoumeen '  it  would  have  seemed 
invidious  not  to  encore  the  curate  in 
'  Once  I  loved  a  maiden  fiur.'  And 
afber  having  encored  both  these  per- 
formers it  was  evident  that  if  we 
fiuled  to  encore  the  clerk  in '  Wait 
for  the  Waggon'  he  would  put  it 
down  to  our  sense  of  his  inferior 
social  i)osition,  and  wo  should  hurt 


his  feelings  accordingly.  The  result 
was  that  having  once  b^un  we  bad 
to  encoro  everything.  We  even  en- 
cored Mr.  Wingwood  Bertram's  solo 
on  the  trombone,  which  really  I  did 
consider  to  be  atrotching  the  quality 
of  courte^  to  an  immoderate  de- 
gree. 

But  the  gnat  snceesses  of  tiie 
evening  wero  midonbtedly  the  two 
dnetswith  cousin  Eor^.  Thewij 
in  which  he  kndt,  as  Manrioo,  to 
Miss  Aim6e,  as  AwicMia,  and  mpg 
'Best  thee,  O  mother,' was  exqusiiB^ 
and  eveiybody  dechrod  it  could  not 
be  BurpaflBed^  until,  as  little  Pnl 
Dombey,  he,  and  Miss  Giace,  aa 
Florenoe,  fieurly  made  oar  enttiB- 
siasm  hoal  over,  and  brought  us  in 
proEit  eKcitement  on  to  our  feet  to 
join  in  'Qod  save  the  Queen,'  and  to 
find  with  surprise  iiwt  it  was  acta- 
ally  half-past  eleven  o'clodc  Late 
as  it  was,  however,  no  one  was  at  all 
impatient  to  be  o£  Our  selectionSy 
as  will  have  been  noticed,  were  not 
at  all  reckerMes,  and  we  had,  for 
ti^e  most  part,  oaiefully  eschewed 
classical  music  Perhaps  it  is 
therefore  that  the  weaker  and 
more  diluted  (jualities  of  musio 
can  be  taken  without  ill  effects  in 
much  larger  quantities  than  tbe 
highly  concentrated  harmonies  of 
more  fadiionable  concertr-rooms.  At 
any  rate  I  suppose  I  am  not  the 
only  one  who  has  gone  away  from  a 
half-guinea  concert  feeling  that  we 
really  had  received  too  much  for  our 
money;  while  here  we  only  dis- 
persed as  if  we  should  have  liked  to 
remain  an  hour  longer. 

Never  was  bonneting,  cloaking, 
and  leave-taking  in  the  clear,  sharp^ 
frosty  air  gone  through  so  delifae- 
rately  and  so  cheenly  as  that  nigfat. 
The  brisk,  impatient  pawing  of  tbe 
horses  (taking  it  not  near  so  easily 
as  we,  and  still  chafing  at  the  r^ 
X)eated  encores)  scarcely  hurried  hb 
at  all.  It  had  indeed  a  lively,  plea- 
sant sound  with  it,  in  keeping  witti 
our  mood,  and  we  chatted  in  groups 
at  the  door  like  old  acquaintances, 
while  they  were  grinding  the  icy 
earth  beneath  their  hoots,  swinging- 
their  manes,  jerking  the  reins,  and 
expressing,  in  eveiy  way  that  is 
known  to  horses,  their  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  our  oonduct 
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"  How  long  we  might  haTe  stayed 
it  18  impossible  to  say,  had  not  ooach- 
man  Jacob,  as  it  happened,  been  my 
annf  8  Bpecial  fiiYonrite,  and  a  eer- 
Taat  whom  she  leguded  as  a  vain- 
able  property— not  on  any  acooont 
to  be  overworked  or  pnt  oat  of 
temper.  When,  therefore,  he  had 
fat  the  third  time  tamed  his  head 
sharply  ronnd,  preteikking  Oat  he 
had  heard  some  one  call  oat  'All 
right!'  my  sant  said  to  the  locality 
in  general,  'Where  can  they  be?' 
and  to  me  in  particolar,  'l5o  find 
tiiem— ifs  a  ahame!'  meanixig,  of 
oonzBe,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  be 
keepuig  Jacob  oat,  whidi  Jacob 
Ofmeaimg,  he  at  once  blew  his 
fingers  viguniunly,  and  made  signs 
of  being  frozen  to  the  very  marrow. 

Fortxmately  there  was  no  need  for 
me  to  leave  my  seat,  for  at  this  mo- 
ment my  nncle  and  Percy  reap- 
peared. So  my  aimt,  for  at  least 
tiie  twentiefh  time,  aud  to  Mrs. 
Stanhope,  whose  oaniage  was  stand- 
ing side  by  side  with  oars,  'We 
ahall  expect  yoa  all  then  on  Chiiat- 
mas-eve?'  Percy  and  my  nncle  at 
ODoe  added  their  entreaties  to  the 
invitation.  The  Stanhopes  bowed 
and  smiled  assent  Jacob  was  de- 
termined to  wait  no  longer,  and  off 
wedrov& 

Onr  ears  and  the  ears  of  the  Stan- 
hopes, however,  were  not  the  only 
ears  that  had  heard  tiie  invitation 
and  its  acceptance.  Itwascnrrently 
known  that  very  night  in  Woodfield 
tint  the  Fairholts  were  of  the  party 
of  the  Stanhopes. 

n.  Chbibiiias  Evx. 

Mrs.  Henry  Fairholt  was  a  lady 
who  had  for  many  years  persistently 
assomed  that  it  was  impossible 
either  for  her  hosband  or  anyone 
else  in  bis  senses  to  have  opinions 
different  firom  her  own.  Tnis  aa- 
samption  bad  very  naturally  led  to 
another— that  inasmuch  as  her  hus- 
band's opinions  (of  necessity)  coin- 
cided with  hers,  it  was  not  needfiil 
for  him  to  have  opinions  at  alL  My 
uncle,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  usually 
willing  enough  to  have  the  trouble 
of  thinking  taken  off  his  hands.  Aa 
for  Mr.  Percy,  whatever  opinions  he 
might  have,  he  was  seldom  at  the 


troable  of  eKpiessmg  them,  or  of 
•contradicting  those  of  hk  mother. 
My  aunt  therefore  had  long  held  the 
reins  of  government  in  our  fiunily, 
and  mexiriy  required  us  all  to 
acquiesce  in  what  she  thought,  and 
do  what  she  wished.  Kor  could  we 
complain  that  she  exercised  her 
sway  tyrannically,  or  acted,  for  the 
most  part>  otherwise  than  as  a  sen- 
sible, good-hearted  woman  should 
act  The  evil  was  that,  though  my 
nncle  was  seldom  guilty  of  thiwlriTig 
for  himself,  he  woald  persist  from 
time  to  time-in  acting  on  his  own 
respanriWlifar  without  thinking  at 
all,  and  without  asking  his  spoiae 
to  think  for  him. 

On  our  ooming  to  Woodfield  some 
Ibnr  or  five  weeks  before  GhxiatnflUB, 
my  aunt  had  resolved  to  get  over 
the  trouble  of  aoquaintaace-makiiig 
as  quickly  and  as  easily  as  possible. 
Oontenting  herself  therefore  with  a 
few  formal  mtzodnctions  fincxn  the 
rector  she  had  conceived  the  bold 
idea  of  giving  a  dinner  on  Christ-* 
mas-eve  to  such  of  the  neighbouring 
fiEunilies  as  she  thought  eligible,  and 
as  she  wished  to  know.  I  call  it  a 
bold  idea,  because  the  charms  of 
home  are  generally  so  strong  on 
that  particular  night  that  it  needs 
at  least  an  old  acquaintanceship  to 
induce  people  to  leave  their  own 
firesides.  My  aunt,  however,  had 
worded  her  invitati<»is  naively,  say- 
ing that  she  'feared  she  was  almost 
asking  too  much,  but  that  she  threw 
herself  on  the  clemency  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  So  and  So,  and  trusted  th^ 
would  consider  the  loneliness  of  a 
stranger,  and  do  her  the  honour, 
&c.,  &c.'  Thus  her  proffered  hos- 
pitality had  been  accepted  by  so 
many  that  we  were  likely  to  have 
our  house  well  filled. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  she  had 
not  been  many  days  in  Woodfield 
before  she  had  made  herself  fully 
acquainted  with  all  that  was  known 
of  the  feud  of  the  Stanhopes  and 
Bertrams.  She  had  been  formally 
introduced  to  both  these  families, 
and  she  had  distributed  her  invita- 
tions almost  equally  between  their 
respective  adherents.  (For  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  Stanhope- 
Bertram  politics  never  rva  so,  high 
in  Woodfield  as  to  prevent  the  fol- 
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lowings  of  the  respectivo  houses 
from  feasting  together  whenever 
occasion  offered.)  But  she  hatl  left 
it  to  this  night  of  the  concert  to 
decide  whether  it  should  he  the 
Stanhopes  or  the  Bertrams  whom 
fiho  &sked  to  join  us  on  Christmas- 
eve.  Chance  had  made  her  sit  next 
the  Stanhopes,  and  she  had  invited 
them. 

My  uncle,  however,  was  not  nearly 
80  w^ell  versed  in  the  Stanhope-Ber- 
tram (lucstion.  If  he  had  heard  of 
any  family  quarrel  at  all  he  had  cer- 
tamly  never  hestowed  any  thought 
on  it  Ho  was  not  a  quarrelling 
man  himself,  and  could  never  have 
been  made  to  think — good,  easy  soul 
— that  other  people  were  seriously 
in  earnest  in  disliking  each  other 
even  with  good  occasion ;  much  less 
could  he  have  realized  the  existence 
of  hostile  feeling  on  grounds  that 
had  become  quite  traditional.  So, 
when  Percy  escorted  Miss  Grace 
Bertram  to  her  carriage,  my  uncle, 
leaving  my  aunt  with  the  Stanhoi^es, 
stepped  across  with  ^im  to  have  live 
minutes'  confidential  talk  with  old 
Mr.  Bertram  on  the  merits  of  short 
horns  and  mangolds.  And  as  Mr. 
Bertram's  voice,  like  my  uncle's, 
seemed  to  come  huskily  from  be- 
neath many  dinners,  perhaps  it  was 
that  which  suggested  to  my  uncle 
the  idea  of  pressing  him  to  come 
and  put  one  more  dinner  on  the  top 
of  it  at  Woodfield  Manor  on  Christ- 
mas-eve. Thus,  while  my  aunt  was 
receiving  the  promises  of  the  Stan- 
hopes that  they  would  join  in  our 
festivity,  my  uncle  had  got  from 
Lir.  Bertram  an  assurance  that  he 
also  would  come,  and  bring  with 
him  ^irs.  Bertram,  Miss  Grace,  and 
his  son  Mr.  Wingwood. 

And  at  our  breakibfit  next  morn- 
ing all  this  came  out 

*  I  wish,  Emily,'  said  my  aunt  to 
me,  *  that  you  would  write  notes  to 
the  Stanhopes,  to  remind  them  of 
their  promise  to  come  up  on  Christ- 
mas-eve.' 

'  And  she  might  as  well  write  to 
the  Bertrams  too,*  said  my  uncle, '  if 
so  much  fuss  is  necessary.' 

*  Impossible  1'  exclaimed  my  aunt ; 
'why,  the  Stanhopes  have  never 
been  under  the  same  house-roof 
T?ith  the  Bertrams  in  their  lives.' 


'Time  they  were,  then;  and  v. 
any  rate,  Mr.  Bertram  promistti  i- 
last    night    that   they   would  u" 
come.* 

I  declare  my  aunt  turned  q'.' 
pale  with  dismay.  *  But  you  m  ^  <.r.' 
she  said — *  you  never  told  him  thr. 
the  Stanhoixjs  were  coming !  If } » 'U 
must  ask  him  at  all,  why  didn't  y^: 
tell  him  that?' 

'  Because,  my  dear,'  said  he—*  f  •  - 
cause  I  never  knew,  and  heoaas<  I 
thought * 

'  Thought !'  said  she  -  *  r-'T 
thought!  and  a  very  pretty  bii^- 
ness  you  have  mado  of  your  think- 
ing. We  shall  have  a  fight  in  \l: 
dining-room,  a  scene  in  the  dray- 
ing-room,  and  a  paragraph  in  t.^ 
county  newspapers!' 

My  uncle  whistled  the  tunc  of  tlx 
'Cannibal  Islands,'  as  he  always 
does  when  storms  are  imminent,  uu 
he  had  got  at  least  half  a  d"? '. 
times  through  it  before  my  arr. 
bad  cooled  down  far  enough  to  ^•- 
mit,  as  she  did  at  last,  that  thtr* 
was  now  nothing  for  it  but  aen-bi: 
both  the  seta  of  notes,  and  lean; 
the  result  to  fortune  and  g.^- 
management 

Our  only  hope  was  that  on^  '' 
other  of  the  belligerents  would  t' •* 
tliat  both  were  invited,  and  v'ji 
send  on  excuse  for  staying  a^"-'^ 
But  Monday  came,  and  no  such^ij 
out  of  the  dilenmia  opened  to  t-'- 
In  fact  the  secret  seemed  to  he  ^'- 
us.  Every  one  knew  that  the  i^t.-i-- 
hopes  were  coming,  but  no  one  i  - 
named  it  to  the  Bertrams ;  and  t. 
Bertrams,  for  their  part-,  did  -  * 
seem  to  have  spoken  of  their  ii^- 
tended  visit  to  any  one. 

The  only  one  who  secmftl  * 
enjoy  the  prospect  of  the  con:.j 
encounter  was  Percy.  He  ani  I 
were  busy  as  bees  all  Monday  dc  '- 
rating  the  house  with  holly  as. 
laurel.  He  had  got  a  mistleta^- 
such  an  immense  size  that  be  v^* 
clared  the  apple-tree  must  hi*- 
grown  on  it,  as  it  could  never  bJ"- 
grown  on  any  apple-tree.  He  w 
in  positive  alarm  lest  any  dencv- 
ment  should  take  place  to  k^^P 
away  eiliier  Miss  Grace  or  3Js« 
Aim^,  for  he  declared  he  mean:  t-^ 
go  through  his  duets  again  "^-^ 
them.    In  short,  he  was  the  cni/ 
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one  who  made  light  of  oar  per- 
plexily. 

As  for  my  amit,  when  dumer-time 
drew  near,  I  believe  she  wotdd  have 
been  glad  of  any  accident,  short  of 
burning  the  honse  down,  by  which 
dinner  might  have  been  destroyed 
and  she  famished  with  a  decent  ex- 
cuse for  coontennanding  her  invita- 
tions. Every  dish,  however,  was 
done  to  a  torn.  Every  gravy,  every 
sauce,  every  jelly,  every  pudding 
was  perfect.  Evexytiiing,  m  iiact, 
went  provokingly  well.  Then  the 
gaests  themselves  began  to  arrive. 
The  Stanhopes  came  early ;  and  my 
aunt  said  to  me,  it  really  made  mat- 
ters worse  to  see  them  so  good- 
tempered  and  so  thoroughly  agree- 
able. 'They  will  be  so  different 
by-and-by,'  she  said;  'it  seems 
quite  a  pity.  If  only  they  had  been 
a  little  bit  cold  and  disagreeable  to 
commence  with,  you  see,  tiiey  would 
not  seem  to  have  so  &r  to  Ml' 

But  the  Stanhopes  evidently 
seemed  as  if  they  would  not  malro 
themselves  unpleasant  to  oblige 
anybody.  Then  came  the  Mertons, 
and  the  Fletchers,  friends  of  theirs, 
all  brimming  over  with  goodwill 
and  Christmas  feeling.  Then  came 
the  Emerys,  the  Falconers,  and  the 
Pattiesons,  all  seeming  as  if  they 
tried  to  look  more  dieerftd  than 
those  who  had  come  before  them. 
And  last  of  all,  simultaneously  with 
an  overpowering  odour  of  roast 
turkey  and  sausages,  in  came  my 
uncle  with  all  four  of  the  Bertrams, 
whom  he  introduced  with  one  grand 
flourish  to  all  the  guests  at  once, 
led  them  to  the  top  of  the  table, 
and  before  either  they  or  the  Stan- 
hopes had  become  at  all  alive  to 
their  position,  these  respectable 
fJEimilies  found  themselves  seated 
face  to  fBuce,  one  on  the  right  hand 
and  ^the  other  on  the  left  of  their 
host 

Dinner  had  been  pronounced  to 
be  'servi'  that  minute.  For  one 
instant  a  flush  passed  over  the  &ces 
of  the  two  men,  who  had  hardly 
ever  met  before,  or  ever  thought  of 
each  other  but  with  the  stinging 
sense  of  ancient  grudge.  In  an  in- 
Htant  they  instinctively  pushed  back 
their  chairs  and  rose  to  their  feet 
Their    families    rose    with    theuL 


Before  a  word  could  bespoken,  my 
uncle  rose  too,  and  my  aunt  rose  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table.  Every 
guest  rose  on  his  feet  and  leaned 
forward  that  he  might  catch  the 
angry  words  that  were  expected. 
With  admirable  presence  of  mind 
my  uncle  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  motioned  for  silence.  Then  he 
said  solemnly,  '  0  Lord,  who  givest 
us  all  good  gifts  in  due  season,  add 
thy  blessing  to  these  mercies,  and 
help  us  to  partake  of  them  with 
love  to  thee  and  love  to  each  other, 
in  remembrance  of  that  Saviour 
who  was  bom  at  Chiiptmas  time.' 
And  we  all  sat  down  as  if  we  had 
risen  merely  to  ask  this  blessing, 
and  we  breathed  with  a  sense  of 
sudden  relief,  and  my  uncle  said, 
'What  shall  I  help  you  to,  Mr. 
Stanhope?'  And  Mr.  Stanhope 
took,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a 
little  of  the  wing,  with  a  smaU 
slice  of  the  breast.  And  Mr.  Ber- 
tram took  whatever  selection  he 
thought  best,  and  so  indeed  did  all 
of  us.  And  my  uncle  took  wine 
with  Mr.  Stanhope  (for  we  are  yet 
old-fiEwhioned  enough  in  Woodfield 
to  take  wine  with  each  other). 
And  he  took  wine  with  Mr.  Ber^ 
tram.  And  I  am  afraid  I  must  con- 
fess that  he  took  wine  severally 
with  every  one  at  the  table.  And 
then  he  took  wine  with  Mr.  Stan- 
hope and  Mr.  Bertram  conjointiy 
in  a  triangular  way,  and  then  with 
the  whole  table  in  an  aggregate 
capacity,  and,  in  short,  everybody 
took  wine  with  everybody  else,  and 
before  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Bertram 
and  Mr.  Stanhope  had  been  seen 
actually  to  jingle  glasses  with  each 
other  across  the  fable.  Mr.  Wing- 
wood  Bertram  had  said  to  Mr.  Mark 
Stanhope  (a  young  gentleman  whom 
I  have  not  yet  introduced  to  you, 
because  he  is  of  no  consequence), 
'Come  then,  lefs  shake  hands  on 
it,'  and  had  shaken  hands  with  him 
across  the  table  so  often  that  at  last 
he  had  abbreviated  the  invitation  to 

'Come ,'  which  Mark  (that  is, 

Mr.  Mark)  always  understood  as  a 
request  for  the  loan  of  his  hand, 
and  that  he  would  drink  wine  with 
Mr.  Wingwood.  I  even  &ncy  that 
I  saw  Miss  Grace  and  Miss  Aim^ 
noddiog  to  each  other,  and  sipping 
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afc  least  a  full  teaspoonfdl  of  sfaeiry 
a{Hece:  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
xnake  this  assertion  positively  with- 
out some  other  confinnation. 

At  any  rate,  before  dinner  was 
orer,  everybody  seemed  to  feel  that 
witlK^ut  a  word  of  explanation  the 
great  Stanhope-Bertam  feud  had 
oeased  to  exist,  and  that  matters 
were  henc^orth  to  stand  on  a  very 
different  footing  between  the  two 
fiunilies.  I  thmk,  therefore,  that 
the  blessing  which  Sancho  Panza 
invoiced  upon  'the  man  who  first 
invented  sleep,'  is  due  also  to  the 
man  who  ^t  invented  dinners, 
whereby  are  often,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, covered  a  multitude  of 
offences,  and  many  virtues  brought 
to  light  that  lay  invisibla. 

In  £Eict,  when  we  ladies  came  in 
again  from  the  drawing-room  to 
make  tea,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr. 
Stanhope  and  Mr.  Bertram  had  dis- 
covered so  many  virtues  in  each 
other  that  you  would  have  tsiken 
them  for  tiie  most  attached  finenda 
in  the  zoom. 

Tea,  I  need  hardly  saiy,  was  but 
a  bri^  afihir,  for  Percy  had  been 
tormenting  me  in  a  most  abomina- 
ble way  to  hurry  on  the  games 
which  were  to  follow  ii  It  was 
evident,  in  &ct,  that  be  had  heeai 
conspinng  to  put  the  old  people 
into  the  back^x>und,  and  let  us 
young  folks  monopolize  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

To  begin  with,  we  tried  charades, 
oar  first  attempt  being  to  perform 
a  mystery  in  three  acts,  which, 
being  interpreted,  was  to  signify 
the  word  oo-nun-drum.  In  the 
first  act  Percy  was  the  iwanagiTig 
partner  of  a  puffing  shop  in  tiie 
haberdashery  Ime,  and  in  conversa- 
tion with  other  acting  partness  he 
enlarged  on  the  &ct  tibat  he  was  in 
CO  with  them.  The  idea  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  brilliant  one,  but  it  is 
surprising  how  the  most  hopeless 
dulness  is  pardoned  amongst  good- 
humoured  people.  At  any  rate 
this  was  liberally  allowed  to  pass 
muster  as  a  sjrmbolical  representar 
tion  of  the  first  syllable  of  our  word. 
Then  in  act  the  second,  Percy  again 
came  in  as  a  £Bither  confessor  ia- 
vesting  Miss  Grace  Bertram  with 
the  v^  and  there  was  much  talk 


of  the  fiur  nun  and  of  the  mistake 
she  was  making.    Here  again  mm 
of  us  knew  that  our  ceremony  was 
in  the  slightest  degree  like  the  real 
ceremony  which  we  travestied;  bat 
as  none  of  the  lookenKm  were  wiee 
enough  to  correct  us,  we  pasnd 
muster  again.    But  when  ike  in- 
evitable Mr.  Percy,  in  act  the  third, 
came  in  once  more  with  a  drmn  at 
the  head  of  what  he  called  a  regi- 
ment, public  opinion  could  tolerate 
him  no  longer;  and  as  everybody 
had  been  talkmg  openly  of  our  w(»d 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
act,  we  drumimed  out  the  drmnmer 
himself  with  many  indignities,  and 
pronounced  charades  to  be  intoler- 
ably stupid.     It  remained  a  joke, 
however,  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
that  Percy  maintained  his  position 
as  fifttber  confessor  to  Miss  Graoe 
long  after  the  drama  ought  to  have 
been  finished. 

Aftar  charades  Mra  Bertram  pro- 
posed '  proverbs,'  as  an  amusement 
peculiarly  suited  to  young  people 
of  SQdi  limited  Tmdeistaadings  as 
ours  evideatty  were.    And  after  we 
had  tnei  a  proverb,  we  had,  '  How, 
when,  and  where?'  and  after  that 
some  one  proposed  the  still  more 
imbecile  employment  of  loving  our 
loves  with  all  tiie  letters  of  Ihe 
alphabet*    whereupon    the    young 
gentiemen,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  showing  signs  of  mutiny,  \axkd 
into  open  revolt^  declaring  that  it 
was  so  long  since  they  were  babieB, 
that   they   had  entirely   forgotten 
their  alphabets;  that  it  was  a  shame 
to  expect  any  one   to  play  such 
games  so  long  after  he  had  pat 
away  his  primer,  and  tibat,  in  short, 
unless   they  had  something  witb 
forfeits  in  it,  they  did  not  see  what 
was  the  use  of  the  mistletoe,  and 
they  had  better  begin  dancing  at 
once. 

In  this  way,  I  blush  to  confess, 
we  were  persuaded,  without  much 
resistance,  to  commence  a  game  at 
trencher,  involving  xk>  end  of  romp- 
ing and  unladylike  bebavionr.  Miss 
Stanhope  tried  tito  longest  to  main- 
tain her  dignity ;  but  for  any  young 
lady  to  maintain  dignity^  when  she 
is  liable  at  every  nrinuto  to  be  called 
on  to  prevent  a  spinning  trencher 
&om  felling,  or  to  leave  her  seat  and 
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frantically  msh  to  that  -vacated  by 
some  one  else,  is  simply  impossible. 
Miss  Stanhope  gave  it  np  at  last, 
and  played  her  part  as  an  amiable, 
foolish  czeatore,  with  the  rest  of 

US. 

£nt  I  mnst  and  do  say  that  the 
way  in  which  Percy  kept  Miss  Ber- 
tram ronnin^  aft^  that  trencher, 
and  the  nnfiair  expedients  he  had 
for  xneventing  her  from  getting  a 
chair  when  seats  had  to  be  changed 
was  most  scandalous.  When  he 
called  her  name— >and  that  was 
simply  every  time  he  had  the  chance 
of  ^ling  anybody— he  never  gave 
the  trencher  a  fair,  honest  spin,  but 
merely  set  it  on  its  edge,  and  tipped 
it  over,  so  that  Miss  Bertram  had 
no  chance  of  catching  it  The  con- 
sequence was  that  in  a  very  few 
minutes  she  had  parted  with  her 
bracelets,  her  soen^bottle,  her  scis- 
sors, her  thimble,  ^'^  gloves,  and 
her  needle-case,  and  was  declared  to 
be  bankrupt  and  out  of  the  game 
until  the  time  came  for  redeeming 
these  treasures.  After  which  it  was 
surprising  to  see  how  Mr.  Percy 
himiBelf  was  somehow  always  being 
called  on  for  forfeits,  too,  and  very 
speedily  had  to  be  marched  off  to 
the  comer  where  Miss  Bertram  had 
gone  before,  and  where,  I  have  no 
doubt,  she  told  him  her  mind  very 
freely. 

They  were  not  1^  to  their  quar- 
rels long,  however,  before,  my 
aont's  work-ba8l»t  being  full  of 
forfeits,  it  was  decided  that  we 
should  b^;in  to  redeem  them.  So 
Miss  Stanhope  was  appointed  to 
serve  them  out,  and  Mr.  Wingwood 
Bertraaoi  was  blindfolded  and  placed 
on  his  knees  before  her  to  decree 
the  'penances  which  had  to  be  gone 
through  in  each  instance  for  the 
release  of  the  properties. 

And  certainly,  to  see  Mr.  Wing- 
wood  on  his  knees  before  m£s 
Stanhope,  with  his  fiace  nestled  in 
her  lap,  and  to  see  the  way  in  which 
Miss  Stanhope  boxed  his  ears  when 
she  found  that  he  had  got  a  peep- 
hole for  one  eye,  and  ihat  on  the 
strength  of  information  thus  fraudu- 
lently gained  he  was  proposing  to 
redeem  one  of  his  own  forfeits  by 
taking  her  under  the  mistletoe, — to 
see  this,  I  say,  must  have  ,been  a 


sight  to  astonish  their  parents. 
And  to  see  how  Mr.  Wingwood's 
only  idea  of  redeeming  a  forfeit  was, 
that  he  should  set  soma  one  to  take 
a  liberty  with  some  one  else ;  and  to 
hear  what  a  preposterous  amount 
Percy  said  there  was  to  pay  on  a 
letter  which  he  pretended  to  bring 
for  Miss  Bertram,  and  the  wrangling 
which  they  had  outside  the  door 
(for  the  postman  was  never  admitted 
into  the  room)  about  the '  change ' 
which  he  said  he  had  to  give  her; 
then  to  see  the  pitifril  £bu»  of  Mr. 
Wingwood  whfioi  a  letter  which  Miss 
S^uahope  had  brought  for  him  was 
declared  to  be  prepaid,  and  how  he 
persisted  in  giving  ner '  change '  out 
of  nothing, — to  see  and  to  hear  aU 
this  was  a  caution  to  all  respectable 
parents  not  to  let  their  children 
play  trencher  again  on  light  provo- 
cation. 

It  came  to  an  end  at  last,  how* 
ever,  and  a  call  was  raised  to  clear 
the  room  for  a  dance.  Then  in 
came  Jacob,  the  coachman,  who 
combines  a  knowledge  of  fiddline 
with  a  knowledge  of  horseflesh,  and 
with  him  as  sole  orchestra  we  de- 
voted ourselves  to  reels,  and  polkas, 
schottisches,  lancers,  and  mazurkas, 
till  human  legps  could  trip  it  no 
longer,  save  in  one  grand  old 
CQFuntiT'  dance,  on  whidi  we   ex- 

S  aided  all  the  energy  we  had  left 
y  aunt  and  uncle  were  top  couple; 
then  came  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Mr& 
Bertram;  then  Mr.  Bertram  and 
Mrs.  Stanhope;  then  we  young 
people,  as  seemed  good  to  u& 
There  were  twenty  couples  at  the 
least,  although  my  talk  in  this  story 
has  been  only  of  a  few.  And  all  of 
us  were  determined  to  show  our- 
selves people  who  could  dance,  and 
did  dance,  without  any  pretence  in 
the  matter.  And  when  it  was  all 
over,  we  were  content  to  hear  people 
talk  of  going  home,  without  bemg 
indignant  at  the  suggestion;  and  so, 
with  friendly  shakings  of  the  hand, 
and  happy  laughter,  our  friends 
departed,  and  left  us  to  our  own 
bright  yule-logs  and  our  own  well- 
pleased  thoughts. 
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Asking  a  Blessing, 


nL  On  Eabth  Peace. 

Why  should  I  lengthen  out  a  closing 
tale?  Ton  all  know  pretty  nearly 
what  is  to  follow,  and  oonld  write 
the  chapter  of '  happy  ever  after '  as 
weU  as  L  There  was  never  stoiy- 
teller  yet  who  succeeded  in  driving 
two  pairs  of  lovers  well  in  hand. 
One  or  other  pair  is  always  over- 
stepping the  traces,  breaking  botmds, 
becoming  unmanageable,  and  mono- 
polinng  all  the  driver's  attention. 
Either  he  enlarges  too  much  on  the 
wooings  and  the  bliss  of  the  one  to 
the  neglect  of  the  other  jxur,  or  l^ 
attempting  too  great  importialiiy  he 
makes  us  indifferent  to  all  of  them. 
Why  should  I  court  failure  by  at- 
tempting the  impossible? 

I  think  there  was  hardly  any  one 
in  Woodfield  who  did  not  eat  his 
Christmas  dinner  the  more  heartily 
tiiat  year  for  knowing  what  had 
passed  at  Woodfield  Manor  on 
Chiistmas  Eve.  And  though  some 
few  sneered,  and  said  that  the  hasty 
healing  of  an  old  quarrel  would 
prove  but  a  temporary  one,  and  that 
the  old  grudge  would  soon  show 
itself  again,  yet  no  one  was  the 
worse  for  their  sneering,  and  th^ 
were  prophets  who  had  no  accept- 
ance in  Woodfield. 

Before  the  new  year  had  come,  it 
was  noticed  that  the  Stanhopes  and 
the  Bertrams  had  exchanged  visits 
twice  or  thrice.  Before  three 
months  of  the  new  year  had  gone,  it 
was  no  secret  that  Miss  Stenhope 
was  about  to  become  Mrs.  Wing- 
wood  Bertram.  Before  another 
month  had  passed  it  was  known 
that  the  day  fixed  for  this  wedding 
was  also  to  change  Miss  Bertram 
into  Mrs.  Percy  Fairholt.  Miss 
Stanhope  was  wont  to  say  that  she 
bad  only  accepted  Mr.  Wingwood 
to  atone  for  having  boxed  his  ears 
in  public.  Miss  Bertram  declared 
she  would  never  have  had  Percy 
had  she  not  considered  herself  com- 


promised by  his  conduct  while  play- 
ing trencher.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  this  double  wedding 
actually  took  place  before  another 
Christmas  had  passed,  and  that 
when  it  took  place  a  third  wedding, 
in  which  I  and  Mark  (the  young 
gentleman  whom  I  said  was  of  no 
consequence)  were  interested,  was 
also  beginnmg  to  be  talked  of  in 
romours  which  have  since  proved 
correct. 

Last  Christmas  Eve  nearly  the 
same  party  met  at  Woodfield  Manor 
as  were  there  the  year  before ;  and 
my  aunf  s  innovation  of  selecting 
that  Eve  for  a  gathering  of  the 
neighbours  is  now  hardly  looked  on 
as  an  innovation  at  all.    Last  year, 
it  is  true,  we  had  not  so  merry  a 
time  as  the  Christmas  of  which  I 
have  written.    For  our  mirth  vas 
sobered,  and   our   happiness  wu 
clouded,  as  was  the  happiness  of  so 
many  homes  in  England,  by  think- 
ing of  the  mysterious  Providence 
which  had  seen  fit  to   make  the 
noblest  home  in  the  land  a  home  of 
mourning  at  that  Christmas  time. 
But  now,  while  I  write,  the  holly- 
berries  are  red  again.    The  leaves 
lie  in  the  way.    l^e  wind  is  whist- 
ling shrill.    The  grass  at  mom  is 
crisp  with  frost    Christmas  is  well- 
nigh  here  once  more,  and  we  are 
hoping  it  will  prove  a  happier  and  a 
more  cheerful  time  in  cottage,  and 
hall,  and  palace. 

My  uncle  often  says  that  he  never 
in  his  life  asked  a  blessing  more 
earnestly  than  he  asked  it  at  dinner- 
time that  Christmas  Eve  two  years 
ago ;  and  he  thinks  that  never  ^rere 
blessings  bratowed  more  abundantly 
than  they  have  been  shed  on  him 
and  his  since  then. 

A  word  in  due  season,  how  fit  is 
it!  May  we,  each  of  us,  in  all  the 
beginnings  of  strife  have  a  friend  at 
hand  to  speak  it,  and  ears  to  hear 
it! 
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THE  necessity  for  occasional  sa- 
tnmalia  seems  to  be  an  attri- 
bute of  the  human  race.  We  all 
ei\jo7  a  thorough  change  from  the 
oidinary  routine  of  life;  we  like 
now  and  then  to  throw  oflf  the  tram- 
mels entailed  on  mankind  by  d^i- 
lization,  and  to  give  vent  to  the  wild 
instinct  which  is  hidden,  though  not 
destroyed,  by  education  and  sur- 
roundmg  circumstances.  We  get 
tired  of  too  much  respectability. 
We  detest  broadcloth,  fine  linen, 
and  cylindrical  hats,  and  long  to 
encase  ourselves  in  flannel  and 
felt.  At  least  twice  in  eveiy  year 
the  latent  savage  within  us  asserts 
himself;  and  whether  we  brea^ 
away  from  our  respectable  homes 
and  scamper  over  the  Continent,  or 
merely  take  a  trip  to  the  seaside, 
we  fimg  off  together  our  staid  gar- 
ments and  sober  mien,  rush  into 
a  costume,  and  exult  in  our  newly- 
acquired  freedom. 

It  is  the  intense  resnectabiliiy  of 
the  Briton  at  home  tnat,  by  the 
laws  of  contrafit,  renders  bun  such  a 
fniy  on  the  Ckmtinent;  and  you  may 
invariably  predict  the  domestic  de- 
corum of  a  tourist  by  assuming  it  to 
be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  garments 
which  he  is  wearing  abroad.  A 
keen  observer  has  remarked,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  of  all  men  in  ti^e 
world  the  English  clergyman  is  the 
most  outrageous  in  point  of  oos^ 
tume  when  he  travels.  Of  course 
he  is — ^I  may  say,  ought  to  be- 
simply  because  at  home  he  is  forced 
to  preserve  the  primmest  of  demea- 
nours and  the  stiffest  of  white  neck- 
erchiefis,  is  placed,  as  it  were,  on 
n  moral  ])edestal — ^a  black-coated 
StyUtes  of  the  nineteentii  century — 
and  is  only  too  glad  to  leap  from 
that  elevated  but  comfortless  and 
circumscribed  position,  and  mix  for 
«  time  on  equal  terms  with  his  fel- 
low-men. He  will  come  back  from 
his  tour  all  the  better  for  it:  his 
mind  will  have  gained  a  healthier 
tone,  and  his  body  a  better  spring; 
for  instead  of  mending  his  days 
within  the  limited  area  of  his  parish^ 
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and  his  'nights  in  the  study  of  con- 
troversial theology,  he  will  have 
traversed  hill,  dale,  and  forest,  seen 
strange  cities  and  stranger  men,  will 
have  widened  his  range  of  sympa- 
thies, and  learned  a  truer  apprecia- 
tion of  those  who  happen  to  hold 
different  views  from  his  own.  The 
parson  let  loose  from  his  parish  is 
just  like  a  boy  let  out  from  school ; 
up  goes  his  cap,  down  go  his  books, 
and,  with  a  wild  shout  of  exultation^ 
he  rushes  out  to  play. 

Be  it  noted  tnat  these  observa- 
tions apply  only  to  the  male  sex. 
Ladies  never  make  guys  of  them- 
selves when  they  go  from  home— at 
all  events,  not  intentional  and  pre- 
meditated guys.  On  the  contrary, 
their  instincts  lead  them  id  precisely 
the  opposite  direction — ^to  silks, 
satins,  and  laces ;  to  waving  plumes 
and  fluttering  ribbons;  to  glitter- 
ing hair-nets;  to  peacocking  round 
hats  and  heart-breaking  little  boots ; 
to  scarlet  and  azuro,  and  every 
hue  of  the  rainbow;  and,  in  fine, 
to  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
humming-bird  of  which  a  human 
being  is  capable.  And  though  in 
some  cases  whero  thero  is  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  perceptions  of  form 
and  colour;  where  mshion  and  not 
fitiiess  is  consulted;  where  ladies 
deliberately  wear  a  sky-blue  skirt 
with  a  violet  Garibaldi  jacket,  a  pink 
neck-ribbon  and  an  orange  hair-net ; 
or  display  a  yellow  bonnet  with  red 
flowers  over  a  bright-green  dress — 
abominations  which  these  eyes  have 
seen— the  intention  is  good,  and,  as 
such,  is  praiseworthy. 

The  plea  of  requiring  sea  air  and 
bathing  is  too  tnmsparent  for  credi- 
bility. Sea  air  is  certainly  taken 
on  the  pier,  or  the  jetty,  or  the 
parade,  while  the  band  plays  and 
no  one  listens  to  it,  and  the  toilets 
are  criticized  by  the  one  sex  and 
their  wearers  by  the  other.  But 
nobody  looks  at  the  sea,  or  seems  to 
take  any  particular  interest  in  the 
air.  As  to  the  bathing,  the  ladies 
certainly  enshroud  themselves  in 
gannents  apparentiy  composed  of 
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fifiheimen's  old  bine  shirts  with  the 
sleeves  cut  off,  patter  into  the  water 
with  many  little  shrieks,  join  hands 
in  a  circle,  jump  up  and  down  like 
the  little  pith  figures  in  an  electrical 
machine,  and  call  that  bathing.  But 
they  know,  and  we  know  too,  who 
is  on  the  beach,  and  that  opera- 
glasses  are  as  serviceable  on  the 
Btioire  as  in  the  stalls. 

Well!  we  come  back  from  our 
excursion  refreshed  and  with  life  in 
US — we  put  away,  with  many  regrets, 
our  travelling  costume,  and  subside 
for  the  next  few  months  into  our 
pristine  respectability*  looking  for- 
ward with  hope  till  the  next  season. 

There  is  yet,  however,  one  green 
oasis  in  the  desert,  one  more  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation,  though  it  is 
but  brief  and  partial,  for  at  Cknst- 
mas-tide  the  stnct  rules  of  propriety 
are  relaxed  by  common  consent,  on 
the  plea  that  '  Christmas  comes  but 
once  a  year,'  and  we  are  at  liberty 
to  retrograde  into  childhood  without 
offending  the  aU-powerful  Lady 
Bluemantle. 

One  of  the  most  popular,  as  well 
as  the  most  amusing  of  Christmas 
festivities,  is  the  well-acted  charade, 
though,  if  indifferentiy  performed, 
there  is  hardly  anything  more  dull 
or  more  hopelessly  dreaiy.  Now 
the  whole  success  of  the  charade 
depends  upon  good  management: 
without  which  the  performers  are 
sure  to  get  to  cross-purposes,  the 
dialogue  fails,  the  pointe  are  missed, 
and  inextricable  confosicHi  reigns 
supreme.  You  can  no  more  expect 
good  and  spirited  acting  without  an 
efficient  manager  than  smart  mili- 
tary movements  without  a  com- 
petent commanding  officer.  Under 
able  management  a  charade  becomes 
brisk,  wit^,  and  lively — carries  the 
audience  with  it,  and  does  more 
towards  the  amusement  of  a  large 
party  than  any  other  entertainment. 

I  have  known  a  well- played  cha- 
rade to  elicit  applause  as  hearty  as 
ever  echoed  tlm)ugh  a  veritable 
theatre,  and  to  keep  the  audience  in 
inextinguishable  laughter  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  have  more  than 
once  tmown  scene  after  scene  to  be 
encored  in  the  course  of  a  single 
piece.  Many  hundreds  of  charades 
will  be  played  this  Ghiistmas ;  and 


if  their  performers  will  tmst  the 
words  of  the  Old  Manager,  they  will 
insure  lively  acting  and  amused 
audiences. 

In  the  first  place  a  manager  must 
be  appointed,  as  commander-in-chief, 
and  invested  with  despotic  powers. 
His  word  must  be  law,  and  there 
must  be  no  appeal  from  his  deci- 
sion. It  is  his  duty  to  determine 
the  word  which  is  to  be  actfed,  to 
invent  the  outlines  of  the  plot,  tQ 
cast  the  parte,  and  to  arrange  the 
general  method  which  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. All  dresses,  and  properties 
of  every  description,  must  be  vested 
in  tiie  manager  for  the  time  being; 
and  no  performer  is  to  be  entitled  to 
wear  any  article  of  apparel  or  orna- 
ment which  he  or  she  may  possess, 
but  must  throw  everything  into  the 
common  stock. 

It  is  better  that  the  manager 
should  not  be  one  of  the  performers^ 
except  at  distant  intervals,  as  be 
will  require  all  his  time  for  making 
and  carrying  out  his  arrdbgements. 
The  best  plan  is  to  fix  upon  a  tole- 
rable stock  of  words  beforehand, 
and  to  write  them  in  a  pocket-book, 
giving  each  word  a  separate  page. 
The  words  can  then  be  divided  into 
syllables,  and  to  each  syllable  can 
be  appended  a  few  brief  notes  of  the 
mode  of  treatment  An  hour  given 
to  this  arrangement  on  a  previous 
day  will  save  a  wonderful  amount 
of  trouble  on  the  day  of  perform- 
ance, and  certainly  will  make  the 
difference  of  half  the  time  oonsomed 
between  the  scenes. 

I  do  not  reconunend  the  employ- 
ment of  ready-written  or  printed 
charades,  which  have  to  be  learned 
regularly  by  the  performers*  They 
take  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  in  the 
casting  and  distribution  of  parts; 
they  require  frequent  reheiursals; 
the  comimny  can  seldom  be  got  to- 
gether sufficientiy  to  insure  the 
necessary  c(»rrectness  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  business;  and,  lastly, 
amateurs  can  never  get  throng 
their  part  without  betraying  that  it 
has  been  learnt  by  heart  I  have 
once  or  twice  be^  manager  to  a 
regularly  got-up  performanoe,  and 
never  mean  to  do  it  again.  It  is 
never  successful,  because  it  is  at 
best  a  poor  imitation  of  the  reality 
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that  can  be  seen  in  a  fifth-rate 
theatre;  the  manager  has  no  power 
to  fine  his  company  if  they  do  not 
attend,  or  aie  late  at  leheaiisal,  or 
to  vituperate  them  with  managerial 
energy  if  they  axe  not  properly  np 
in  their  parts. 

Moreover,  when  the  actual  per- 
formance comes  off  there  is  sore  to 
be  a  hitch  of  some  kind,  which  jnst 
mars  the  whole  effect ;  and  &en 
everybody,  including  the  delinquent 
who  has  brought  the  afihir  to  grief, 
abuses  the  manager.  None  but 
practised  actors  can  give  to  a  writ- 
ten play  one  half  of  the  dash  and 
spirit  that  are  found  in  an  extem- 
pore performance  where  the  actors 
are  moderately  intelligent  and  well 
handled ;  and  which  alone  can  make 
the  performance  acceptable  to  the 
audience.  After  some  fourteen  years 
of  experience  as  manager  of  charade 
acting,  I  find  that  the  best  method 
of  proceeding  is  as  follows. 

Should  the  performance  take 
place  in  the  house  of  a  Mend,  the 
manager  should  have  a  preliminary 
consultation  with  the  hostess,  and 
ascertain  the  approximate  number  of 
guests,  with  a  view  to  their  disposal 
as  audience.  He  should  then  learn 
the  names  of  those  who  are  likely  to 
act,  with  a  few  remarks  as  to  their 
capabilities  and  experience,  and  the 
line  which  they  can  best  take.  Also, 
it  is  better  to  inquire  whether  the 
house  can  famish  any  dresses  or 
properties,  such  as  arms  and  cos- 
tumes of  various  nations,  feilse  beards, 
masks,  and  similar  articles.  Armed 
with  these  preliminaries,  he  enters 
them  in  his  note-book,  and  mani- 
pulates them  so  as  to  form  a  tole- 
rably correct  idea  of  the  general 
outline  which  he  wHl  have  to  fol- 
low, always  taking  care  to  note  any 
bright  idea  that  may  strike  him. 

He  will  make  his  appearance  early 
at  the  house  of  the  entertainer,  and 
select  a  convenient  apartment,  which 
is  to  serve  as  a  green-room,  and 
which  ought  to  be  close  to  the  room 
in  which  the  performance  is  to  take 
place.  He  will  then  have  scenes 
arranged  artistically,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  actors  being  seen  to  pass 
through  the  doorway—a  little  point 
to  which  is  owing  no  small  propor- 
tion of  the  effect---«aMl  will  order  the 


seats  to  be  drawn  up  in  proper 
array  for  the  spectators.  About  an 
hour  before  the  performance  takes 
place  he  will  marBhal  aU  the  pro- 

Eerties  in  the  green-room,  and 
aving  well  considered  those  which 
are  required  for  the  first  word,  will 
lay  them  aside  in  some  spot  where 
they  can  be  readily  accessible. 

His  next  process  is  to  select  the 
performers,  assemble  the  little  com- 
pany in  the  green-room,  and  tell 
them  exactly  what  they  are  to  do ; 
taking  care  to  permit  no  discus- 
sions or  supplementary  arrange- 
ments among  themselves,  which 
only  waste  valuable  time,  and  are 
sure  to  cause  confosion  during  the 
performance.  He  will  find  that 
actors  are  managed  with  perfect 
ease,  provided  that  their  ^psxrts  are 
made  clear  to  them,  but  that  other- 
wise they  are  sure  to  rebel,  make 
suggestions,  and  to  talk  among 
themselves.  Indecision  in  the  ma- 
nager is  a  capital  crime,  and  always 
leads  to  disaffection  on  the  part  of 
the  company ;  while,  if  he  explains 
his  designs  lucidly,  decisively,  and 
briefly,  he  cannot  be  too  despotic 
and  even  tyrannous. 

The  best  plan  is,  first,  to  read  the 
word  to  the  company,  next  to  divide  it 
into  its  syllables,  and  then  give  a  short 
outline  of  the  manner  of  treatment. 
He  will  then  take  the  first  syllable, 
state  clearly  the  plot  of  the  little 
drama,  and  give  to  each  actor  in 
succession  the  heads  of  the  -paii 
which  he  is  to  take.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  careful  consideration 
beforehand,  that  there  may  be  no 
after-thoughts,  and  no  time  wasted 
in  listening  to  the  suggestions  which 
will  be  liberally  showered  upon 
any  one  who  is  weak  enough  to 
listen.  He  will  then  give  out  to  the 
actors  the  properties  which  they 
are  to  wear,  and  while  they  are  get- 
ting ready  he  will  proceed  to  t^ 
room  of  the  performance,  clear  the 
portion  which  is  intended  for  the 
stage,  and  make  any  arrangements 
of  chairs,  tables,  flowers,  &c.,  that 
may  be  needful  He  then  returns 
to  the  green-room,  and  having  seen 
that  the  company  is  ready,  he  ad- 
vances to  the  firont  of  the  stage,  and 
oonmiences  as  follows : — 
'A  word  of  five  syllables.     First 
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part  oolUDBting  of  two  syllables;' 
and  withdraws  to  make  room  for 
the  actors.  He  always  either  waits 
behind  the  scenes,  or  looks  occasion- 
ally into  the  green-room,  so  as  to 
be  ready  npon  any  emergency ;  and 
it  is  wonderftd  how  much  confi- 
dence is  inspired  by  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  his  presence.  As  the  act 
ends, 'he  agam  steps  forward,  and 
annonnces, — 

'  First  two  syllables.'  And  then 
withdraws  to  prepare  for  the  next 
scene. 

Here  it  mnst  be  remarked  that 
certain  rules  must  be  observed  with 
all  charades.  The  actors  may  have 
as  much  latitude  as  they  like,  but 
th^  must  introduce  into  their  dia- 
logue the  syllables  which  they  are 
poformin^,  and  when  they  come  to 
the  word  itself,  that  word  must  be 
introduced  in  like  manner.  The 
task  of  doing  so  ought  to  be  deputed 
to  one  of  the  actors,  and  each  snould 
take  it  in  succession,  being  Tery 
careful  not  to  lay  too  much  or  too 
little  stress  upon  it,  the  latter  £Biult 
inyariably  betraying  the  secret  to  a 
practised  ear.  Unless  this  precau- 
tion be  taken,  each  performer  thinks 
that  some  one  else  will  bring  the 
word  into  the  dialogue;  and  so  it 
dften  happens  that  it  is  not  intro- 
duced at  all,  and  the  scene  is  pro- 
nounced null  and  void. 

The  component  parts  of  the  word 
must  either  bear  exact  pronuncia- 
tion, or  be  correctly  spelled,  and  no 
addition  or  subtraction  of  an  H  is 
permissible.  For  example,  if  the 
word  chosen  be  Beholder,  the  first 
syllable  may  be  represented  by 
action  descriptive  of  a  Bee,  and  in 
that  case  the  word  Bee  must  be  in- 
troduced into  the  dialogue.  The 
second  syllable  must  not  on  any 
account  be  acted  as  '  Old,'  as  is  the 
practice  among  some  companies  in 
similar  cases.  The  third  may  be 
acted  as  '  Err,'  t.  e.,  to  make  a  mis- 
take, even  though  a  superabundant 
r  is  found  in  it  Of  course  it  is 
better  that  the  syllables  should  fulfil 
both  conditions.  An  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  word  Bee 
might  be  acted  wiU  presentiy  be 
mentioned. 

The  force  of  the  chuade  is  greatly 
increased  if  all  the  syllables  ood  the 


entire  word  con  be  woven  neatly 
into  one  plot,  so  as  to  have  a  hai^ 
monious  and  solid  effect,  instead  of 
being  broken  up  into  three  or  four 
ind^endent  and  unconnected  ploti. 

Each  actor,  after  learning  the  chief 
points  of  his  purt,  is  at  liberty  to 
carry  tton  out  in  his  own  way,  and 
will  often  cause  much  amusement 
by  oocasioiMil  references  to  passing 
events,  or  even  by  sly  insinua- 
tions concerning  present  guests, 
just  as  our  lamented  Mend  Albert 
Smith  was  in  the  habit  of  poking 
quiet  fun  at  his  personal  ftiends 
whom  he  saw  among  his  audience, 
and  enjoying  a  little  private  satire 
which  admitted  of  no  retaliation. 

As  a  general   rule,  I  find  that 
ladies  act  better  than  gentiemen, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  small- 
talk.     Gentlemen  can  manage  the 
ferocious  or  tlie  comic  bnsinees  well 
enough,  but  they  are  seldom  good 
at  dialogue,  and,  unless  they  have 
been  wdl  tested,  should  not  be  pnt 
up  in  any  part  where  conversation 
is  important    Many  men  have  not 
the  least  notion  of  acting.     When 
they  find  themselves  in  front  of  an 
audience  they  hterally  tremble  and 
turn  pale  before  the  glare  of  many 
eyes,  their  presence  of  mind  deserts 
them,  they  forget  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  part,  they  paralyze  tiie  other 
actors,  they  do  not  know  how  to  go 
on,  and,  what  is  worse,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  go  off.    Pity  the  sor- 
rows of  an  actor  struck  with  '  stage 
fright' — ^that   mysterious   infiuenoe 
from  which  none  is  exempt,  which 
ties  the   tongue,  chains   the  feet, 
stiffens    the   knees,   benumbs   the 
m^nory,  and  reduces  the  human 
being  to  the  level  of  an  animated 
lay  figure.     In  Italy  you  will  be 
told  &at  it  is  caused  by  the  tnoi 
occJuo — ^the  evil  eye  of  an  enemy 
among  the  audience ;  and  tiiat  reason 
will  do  as  well  as  any  other. 

Sitting  as  a  spectator  you  think 
it  is  very  absurd  for  an  actor  sud- 
denly to  forget  his  part,  lose  on  the 
instant  all  lus  bnlhancy,  and  stand 
pale  and  trembling  before  the  audi- 
ence he  had  just  been  delighting 
with  hia  wit  and  genius.  It  seems 
so  ridiculous  that  a  speaker  should 
break  down  in  his  discourse  just 
because  a  number  of  people  aie 
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looking  at  him.  Bnt  jnat  trj  it 
Q«t  on  the  stage,  vjtii  a  long  soli- 
loquy to  speak  of  which  you  hare 
forgotten  the  first  line,  the  focoa 
of  eager  eyes  that  seem  to  gEaie 
at  you,  white  and  roleutleas,  ont 
of  a  dark  fog ;  or  monnt  the  plat- 
form, and  aa  yoa  meet  the  gaze  of 
the  aodienoe,  bow  politely  to  their 
applanse,  and  begin  yoor  speech  in 
dread  silence,  yon  will  find  that  there 
is  a  TBst  difference  between  actor 
and  spectator,  and  that  to  deliver  a 
speech  and  to  criticize  it  are  not 
equally  easy. 

I  who  write  ttSTe  ddiTsred  many 
a  lectore  in  many  a  d^,  and  hope 
to  deliver  many  more,  and  yet  oonfass 
that  during  tba  fint  five  minntes  I 
am  always  in  a  horrible  fingbt,  and 
terrified  at  the  very  echo  of  my  i 


heartfelt  couTioticin  Qiat  I  have  been 
talMnK  tbe  arrantest  rubbish  ever 
palmed  npon  a  deluded  pablio. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  dif- 
ferently this  feeling  operates  on  tbe 
two  sexes.  A  man,  when  struck  by 
stage  fright,  always  stands  still,  with 
hiB  fiue  to  the  audience,  si^  nothing, 
and  looks  like  a  fooL  A  woman,  on 
tlie  contrary,  twists  her  head  aside 
and  begins  to  tp^la.  The  andience 
are  apt  to  appreciate  both  according 
to  their  seeminf — to  set  down  the 
one  as  a  dunderhead,  and  the  other 
as  an  a^cted  ooqwtte,  while,  in 
bet,  tbe  one  may  be  a  peooliarly  in- 
tellectnal  man,  and  tbe  other  a  tcoj 

^niet  and  smaible  woman,  their  mia- 
trtnne  being  that  they  cannot  act, 
and  an  better  in  the  boxes  than  on 
the  stage. 

Sometimes,  this  utter  fiulnie  of 
the  powers  may  be  tamed  to  good 


account.  I  once  sent '  on'  a  young 
medical  stndent  in  the  character  of 
a  lorer,  who  had  to  mi^  a  declara- 
tion, he  accepted,  be  aniprised  by  a 
riral,  challenge  hTm  on  the  spot,  de- 
clare that  he  would  not  abr  ontil 
this  green  sward  was  stained'with 
the  be-lood  of  one  if  not  of  both, 
order  parenthetically  pistols  for  two 
at  once  and  coflee  for  one  in  (en 


minutes,  and,  in  &oi,  go  throngh  the 
greatest  amount  of  bombast  oom- 
pressibleintoaahorttime.  Ofconne, 
the  loTemaking  was  to  be  of  tbe  moet 
high-fiown  character. 

On  ha  went,  and  at  the  si^ht  of 
the  andience  and  the  lady  aeated  at 
her  work-table,  Bubmded  immediately 
into  a  rery  abyss  of  foax.  Instead 
of  mahing  frantioaUy  towards  tbo 
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object  of  his  affections,  flinging  him-* 
self  on  his  knees,  and  bursting  into 
a  tremendous  rhapsody,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  he  simply  stood  and 
looked  at  her,  twisting  his  hat  feebly 
in  his  hands.  Not  one  word  could 
he  say,  but  in  dead  silence  crept 
across  the  stage,  slowly  took  up  a 
diair,  set  it  exactly  opposite  the 
lady,  put  his  hat  under  the  chair, 
offered  to  sit  down,  looked  behind 
him  to  make  sure  if  the  chair  was 
really  in  its  place,  sat  down  on  the 
octree  edge  of  it,  looked  at  the 
ground,  rubbed  his  knees  slowly, 
and  now  and  then  glanced  up  at  his 
intended  bride,  much  as  a  dog  looks 
up  when  it  has  stolen  something 
and  knows  it  is  going  to  be  whipped. 

The  audience  were  in  ecstecies. 
They  all  thought  that  it  was  pure 
acting,  and  that  the  part  was  that  of 
a  bashitil  lorer.  Certainly,  any  one 
who  could  act  half  as  well  ought  to 
make  his  fortune. 

He  had  been  in 'possession  of  the 
stage  some  seyen  or  eight  minutes 
without  ^peaking  a  word,  when  he 
opened  his  mouth  once  or  twice, 
rubbed  his  knees  again,  and  at  last 
said,  in  a  broken  and  husky  voice, 
'  HoVs  your  mother?'  A  perfect 
shriek  of  laughter  burst  from  the 
audience,  and  gave  the  opportunity 
for  getting  him  off  the  stage.  The 
liyfiJ  rushed  forward,  pounced  on 
him,  hauled  him  off  by  his  collar, 
flung  himself  on  his  Imees,  did  all 
the  rhapsody  himself  and  we  had  to 
patch  up  the  scene  as  we  best  could. 
Although  so  complete  a  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  individual,  the  scene 
was  the  best  of  the  evening,  and  is 
well  remembered  to  the  present  day. 

Getting  an  awkward  performer  off 
the  stage  is  no  easy  task,  for  the 
amateur  actor  generally  forgets  that 
a  good  exit  is  as  effective  as  a  good 
entrance,  and  that  if  he  has  finished 
his  speech  at  a  distance  from  the 
door,  and  has  to  traverse  a  wide 
space  without  anything  to  say,  he  is 
sure  to  feel  and  to  look  exceedingly 
awkward.  Curtains  are  not  always 
procurable  on  such  occasions,  and 
as  the  scene  cannot  be  abruptly 
closed  by  the  fall  of  a  ciu^tain,  the 
performers  must  study  some  mode 
of  making  an  effective  exit.  I  gene- 
rally tell  the  actors  in  each  piece 


how  th^  are  to  come  off,  for  they 
can  mostly  go  on  without  djffteulty. 

Nothing,  for  example,  can  look 
more  awkward  than  to  see  an  actor, 
towards  the  end  of  his  speech,  tam- 
ing his  head  in  order  to  see  where 
the  door  is.  He  ought  during  hiB 
speech  to  have  backed  quietly  bat 
naturally  towards  the  point  of  exi^ 
and  then  a  single  step  would  taka 
him  out  without  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing round. 

Another  mistake  made  contmuaSy 
by  novices,  and  having  a  very  stiff 
and  ungainly  effect,  is  that  of  re- 
maining for  too  long  a  time  in  tbe 
same  attituda    Dialogues  and  soU- 
loquies  are  often  rendered  dull  and 
heavy  by  this  error,  which  gives  te 
the  best-arranged  piece  an  air  (tf 
unpleasant  monotony,  and  destroys 
the  effect  of  a  really  witty  dialogoe. 
To  watch  the  manner  in  which  pro- 
fessional actors  get  over  the  difScolly 
is,  x)erhaps,  the  best  method  of  learn- 
ing how  to  avoid  this  mistake.  They 
cross  each  other  if  standing,  they 
shift  their  chairs  if  sitting,  and  pi^ 
in  practice  many  similar  devices  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  effect ;  just  as  a  painter 
employs  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
to  make  his  pictures  li&-like  andatr 
tractive. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  of  all  trials 
in  charsude-acting  ib  the  continual 
effort  of  keeping  one's  countenance, 
—a  feat  of  no  mean  difficulty.  In 
ordinary  acting  there  is  no  such 
trouble,  for  every  joke  is  well  known 
beforehand,  and  every  ludicrous  po- 
sition has  been  frequently  rehearsed ; 
but  in  the  performance  of  a  charade 
the  ix)wer  of  keeping  the  counte- 
nance is  an  enviable  but  very  rare 
acquisition.  Tou  have  not  only  to 
contend  with  that  perverse  phase 
of  human  nature  which  urges  to 
laughter  precisely  at  the  most  inop- 

Eortune  moment,  but  it  is  a  point  of 
onour  among  all  charade  actors  to 
excite  the  risibility  of  their  tempo- 
rary comrades,  and  to  put  into  prac- 
tice all  kind  of  absurd  jokes  mereity 
for  the  sake  of  discomposing  thdx 
fellow-actors. 

It  is  surprising  how  trifling  an 
action  will  utterly  destroy  the  gravity 
of  an  actor.  I  remember  one  occa- 
sion when  we  were  acting  the  part 
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of  a  street  band,  the  place  of  instra- 
ments  being  sapplied  by  extempo- 
laneonB  saooedanea  of  paper,  fire- 
irons,  waUdng-sticks,  a  lady's  em- 
bioidery  frame,  and  a  bandbox,  the 
two  last-mentioned  articles  doing 
duty  for  a  harp  and  a  drum.  We 
were  all  in  full  play,  when  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  peorforming  on  half 
a '  Times '  twisted  up  to  represent  a 
trumpet,  gravely  doubled  his  fist 
and  thrust  it  into  the  mouth  of  the 
paper  dmnmy,  aping  the  gestuios  of 
a  performer  on  the  French  horn. 
There  seems  nothing  in  the  action 
when  deprived  of  its  accessories,  but 
the  business-like  manner  of  the  actor, 
the  suddenly-increased  £ervour  of  his 
performance,  and  the  ridiculous  di&- 
erepanoy  between  the  strictly  pro- 
fessional movement  and  the  mockery 
of  an  instrument  towards  which  it 
was  directed,  had  altogether  so  in- 
tensely ludicrous  an  effect  that  the 
whole  performance  broke  down,  and, 
exceptmg  the  author  of  the  joke — 
who  retuned  his  ground  with  per- 
fect gravity,  and  continued  his  own 
part  with  cheerful  independence — ^we 
all  had  to  make  our  exit  in  a 
oonf  osed,  and,  perhaps,  ignominious 
style. 

Then,  again,  every  one  who  acts 
in  a  cheunade  has,  for  the  time  being, 
a  perfect  license  of  speech,  and  may 
say  what  he  pleases  without  being 
checked.  So,  it  is  generally  found 
that  a  charade  affords  excellent  op- 
portunities for  a  few  semi-malicious 
insinuations,  imderstood,  may  be, 
only  by  the  speaker  and  the  indivi- 
dual at  whom  they  are  aimed.  Prac- 
tically, the  smoothest  and  softest 
language  is  generally  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  sharpest 
meaning — a  spoonful  of  honey  with 
a  pinch  of  aloes  in  it 

The  audience,  too,  never  fiul  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  for  the  same 
laudable  purpose,  and  generally  con- 
trive to  let  fall  a  totto  voce  remark, 
purposely  rendered  audible,  just  at 
the  most  inopportune  moment. 

I  remember  that  on  one  occasion 
we  had  been  challenged  to  get 
through  the  quatrain  of  the  '  Bee 
upon  the  wall'  without  breaking 
down.  We  did  it,  but  it  was  a  ter- 
ribly severe  struggle.  I  think  we 
must   have   dreamed  about  it  at 


night,  for  we  were  mentally  tossed 
about  like  boats  on  a  troubled  sea, 
and  must  have  been  haunted  at 
night  by  the  recollection  of  our  suf- 
fenngs,  just  as  a  newly -landed 
voyager  tdways  feels  his  bed  heaving 
and  tossing  beneath  him  with  a 
movement  like  that  of  the  vessel  in 
which  he  has  lately  been  a  pas- 
senger. 

Now,  the '  Bee  upon  the  wall'  was 
acted  in  this  wise.  It  is  a  simple 
quatrain,  and  runs  thus : — 

*TberewM«bee 

Sitting  on  a  wall ; 
And  the  bee  said  *«  Bou,'* 

And  that'!  alL' 

Nothing  simpler  in  theory,  few  things 
more  difficult  in  practice.  Four  per- 
formers are  required  to  act  it,  and 
they  do  so  as  follows. 

The  first  actor  joins  the  tips  of  his 
thumbs  and  foragers,  clasps  the 
other  fingers,  walks  very  slowly  to 
the  middle  of  the  stage,  puts  his  feet 
together,  £eu»s  the  audience,  nods  to 
them  three  distinct  times,  bobs  three 
distinct  courtesies,  and  then  begins 
to  sing,  in  a  long-drawn  monotone, 
'  There  was  a  boo-oo-oc-eo-oo,'  miUdng 
each  callable  very  distinct,  and 
throwing  a  great  deal  of  force  into 
the  bee. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  sing,  the 
next  advances  with  precisely  the 
same  gestures,  and  so  times  his 
movements,  that  when  he  has  given 
the  last  nod  and  bobbed  the  last 
courtesy,  his  predecessor  has  got  to 
the  end  of  his  line.  The  first  player 
now  begins  the  second  line,  and  the 
tiiird  performer  enters,  going  through 
all  the  movements.  By  the  time 
that  the  third  line  has  been  sung,  the 
'  Buzz-wuz-wuz-wuz-wuz '  mostly 
destroys  the  gravity  of  the  audience 
and  tests  that  of  the  performers. 
When  the  first  performer  has  finished 
tiie  last  line,  he  again  gives  his  three 
nods,  bobs  his  three  courtesies,  and 
walks  out  as  slowly  as  he  had  en- 
tered, the  last  performer,  of  course, 
being  left  alone,  and  being  obliged 
to  make  his  exit  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

Just  as  we  had  begun  the  last 
line  of  the  stanza  a  mischievous 
young  lady  remarked,  loud  enough 
for  us  to  hear, '  What  a  charming 
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unanimity  of  ohatacterr  ThfttlitUe 
speech  was  nearly  the  last  feather  on 
the  camel's  back,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  greatest  exertion  of  self-command 
that  we  were  able  to  keep  our  coun- 
tenances. 

I  once  had  the  happiness  of  caus- 
ing a  fellow-actor  to  break  down 
entirely  in  his  pari  The  scene  was 
laid  at  Madame  Tussaud's  exhibition^ 
some  of  the  actors  taking  the  parts 
of  the  wax-work  figures,  and  another 
undertaking  to  describe  them,  after 
the  fashion  of  Mrs.  Jarley.  The  part 
of  the  Bey.  Mr.  Stiggins  was  cruelly 
assigned  to  the  present  writer,  who, 
however,  acted  dutifully — ^whitened 
his  face  with  flour,  reddened  his  nose 
with  yermilion,  plastered  his  hair 
yery  flat  with  water,  tucked  a  black 
bottle  under  his  arm,  rolled  up  the 
whites  of  his  eyes,  pulled  down  the 
comers  of  his  mouth,  and  was  pro- 
nounced l^  general  consent  to  be  a 
yery  perfect  likeness  of  the  deputy 
shepherd. 

The  showman  came  round  in  the 
course  of  his-  description,  and  was 
just  beginning  to  draw  a  shameful 
caricature  of  my  actual  personality, 
under  guise  of  describing  Mr.  Stig- 
gins, when  a  buzzing  sound  was 
heaid  within  the  figure  as  if  of  clock- 
work, the  arms  raised  tibemselyes  in 
a  succession  of  little  jerks,  the  bottle 
came  to  the  lips,  the  eyes  rolled 
round  as  if  in  enjoyment  of  the  pine- 
apple rum,  the  bottle  was  slowly 
lowered,  and  with  a  sudden  bounce 
was  again  tucked  under  the  arm. 
The  exhibitor  was  quite  unprepared 
for  such  a  proceeding,  burst  out 
laughing,  and  yielded  the  point 

While  adyocating  enthusiasm  in 
acting  as  the  only  method  of  avoid- 
ing tediousness,  I  may  observe  that 
it  is  possible  to  be  a  little  too  enthu- 
siastic,—to  be  so  carried  away  by 
the  spirit  of  the  moment  as  to  forget 
that  the  part  is  not  intended  for 
reality,  and  to  carry  out  fully  certain 
details  which  were  only  meant  to  be 
imitated. 

On  one  occasion  we  were  per- 
forming the  part  of  Mumbo  Jumbo, 
the  dr^ed  fetish  of  the  negro,  who 
takes  matrimonial  afiiairs  under  his 
special  superintendence,  and  in  &ct 
performs  the  duties  of  the  Divorce 
Ck>uri    If  a  wife  should  be  rebel- 


lious, and  refuse  to  do  her  quota 
of  work,  Mumbo  Jumbo  always 
manages  to  find  it  out,  and  at  night 
issues  from  the  woods,  heralded  with 
dreadful  bowlings,  a  terrible  pre- 
sence of  rushes  and  feathers,  beneath 
whidi  a  pBii  of  human  legs  are 
dimly  perceptible.  A  crowd  of  at- 
tendants surround  the  deity  and 
obey  his  behests.  They  call  upon 
the  villagers  to  leave  tbeir  huts  and 
assemble  in  the  open  air,  they  direct 
the  women  to  stand  in  a  drde,  they 
pounce  on  the  offender,  administer  a 
sound  bastinado  with  bamboos,  and, 
after  releasing  the  wretched  yictim, 
give  public  notice  that  the  next 
case  will  be  even  more  severely 
visited. 

We  had  cast  all  ourpart3,and  the 
individual  who  was  selected  to  r^ 
present  the  delinquent  female  was 
supplied  with  a  leather  shield  to  be 
fiisibened  under  the  loose  white  robe, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
blows.  He  was  also  instructed  to 
kick  and  shout  lustily  under  the 
punishment  In  due  time  the  scene 
came  on;  Mumbo  Jumbo  and  Ma 
myrmidons  entered,  held  their  trials 
caught  the  culprit,  whose  £Euilt  con- 
sisted in  feeding  her  husband  too 
slowly  while  he  lay  on  his  back, 
flimg  her  on  the  ground  and  pUed 
their  whips  smartly.  It  was  a  most 
effective  scene :  the  sufferer  kicked, 
and  plunged,  and  yelled,  and,  in  fine, 
acted  the  part  to  p^ection. 

But'  when  we  returned  to  the 
green-room  we  found  the  performer 
wearing  a  very  rueftd  look,  and  dis- 
covered that  he  had  quite  forgott^i 
the  leather  shield,  and  had  really 
received  a  castigation  of  no  small 
severity.  Of  course  the  executioners^ 
thinking  that  the  thick  leather  shield 
was  receiving  all  the  blows,  laid  on 
with  hearty  good  will,  and  only 
thought  that  the  kicks  and  struggles 
were  produced  in  compliance  with 
the  orders  of  the  manager.  I  did 
not  envy  the  feelings  of  the  sufferer^ 
for  his  back  bore  marks  of  th» 
flagellation  for  nearly  a  month  after- 
wa^.  « 

On  another  occasion  I  was  witnesa 
to  the  disastrous  results  of  imitation 
without  reflection.  Sham  perform- 
ances are  very  amusing,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, enacting  the  part  of  ooi\iaror 
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vithont  reallj  doing  a  Bingle  trick, 
or  of  an  acrobat  witboat  exhibiting 
the  least  dexterity. 

I  had,  in  this  particnlar  inst&nco, 
choeen  the  part  of  a  lecturer  on 
meBmeiism,  parodying  and  bnis 
leaqning  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  anch  lectaren.  This  can  be 
insde  Toty  amnaing  if  yon  have  an 
intelligent  parbiei  to  act  aa  patient, 
and,  with  a  little  knowledge  Of  leger- 
demain, yon  can  perform  some  very 
absurd  feats,  each  as  ranning  a  red- 
hot  poker  through  the  body  and 
hanling  it  fairly  throogh  frata  the 
other  side,  cntting  off  a  noso  and 
sticking  it  on  again,  and  many  nimi- 
lar  performances.  Among  the  other 
proofs  of  insenaibililj  induced  by 
the  mesmeric  influence,  I  pretended 
to  give  the  patient  a  tremendoaa 
box  on  the  «ar,  baring  previously 
stationed  a  confederate  tehind  the 
screen,  who  clapped  his  bands 
emortly  as  I  delivered  the  pretended 
blow.  Several  of  the  spectators 
thought  that  the  blow  was  a  real 
one,  and  I  heard  many  exclamations 
of  '  What  a  shame  I'  '  Poor  fellow, 
how  it  must  have  hurt  him!' Ac. 

One  of  the  andienoe,  fired  by  the 
example,  determined  on  having 
charades  at  his  own  hoose,  and  in- 
troducing this  very  performance.  I 
was  there.  The  scene  was  set,  the 
patient  placed  in  the  chair,  the  pesses 
made,  and  the  patient  asleep.  The 
lecturer  then  began,  '  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  as  my  first  proof  of  in- 
sensibility to  pain  produced  b^  mea- 
merism,  I  shall  give  the  patient  a 
box  on  tiie  ear.'  Suiting  tne  action 
to  the  word,  he  raised  fa^  arm,  took 
good  aim,  discharged  a  swinging 
touffict  full  on  the  ear  of  the  patient, 
and  sent  him  rolling  balf-stnnned 
on  the  floor.    The  bet  waa  he  had 


been  quite  taken  in  by  the  previous 
performance,  and  never  even  'sue- 
pocled  that  the  sound  of  the  pre- 
tended blow  was  occasioned  by  a 
concealed  accomplice.  Ferbaps  it 
was  fortunate  that  the  box  on  tho 
ear  happened  to  come  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  scene,  as,  tbr  aught  I 
know,  there  might  have  been  a 
veritable  poker  being  heated  ready 
for  insertion  into  the  patieuf  s  chest, 
and  a  knife  sharpened  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  removing  his  nose. 

After  the  completion  of  the  char- 
ade the  audience  is  permitted  to  offer 
three  guesses  at  the  word,  and  Qulees 
they  succeed  iu  a  given  time,  the 
performers  win  a  point  They  are 
allowed  to  moke  any  strictures  on 
the  performance ;  and  if  they  con 
prove  (hat  a  syllable  was  not  cor- 
rectly rendered,  or  the  word  not  in- 
troduced into  discourse,  the  whole 
charade  is  oondenmed,  and  the  au- 
dience wins  the  point  The  manager 
is  held  responsible  for  this  depw^ 
ment,  and  answers  all  objections 
himself 

In  order  to  prevent  &tigne  on  Hie 
part  of  the  performers,  and  to  avoid 
the  listlesaness  which  is  always  in- 
ftised  into  the  scenes  by  tired  adots, 
it  is  better  that  in  each  charade  some 
of  the  company  should  bo  sent  to 
take  their  seats  among  the  audience, 
and  that  when  tbey  are  called  back 
into  the  green-room,  some  actors  in 
the  recently  concluded  scene  should 
take  their  places. 

I  should  like  to  say  more  on  the 
subject,  but  find  that  my  space  is 
already  exhausted.  So,  with  all 
good  wishes,  the  Old  Manager  takes 
leave  of  his  readers,  and  wishes 
them  and  himself  a  happy  Christ- 
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STILLNESS  pcTvades  tlie  College  haunts. 
No  footstep  fiills  in  quad  or  cloisters. 
No  sound  of  Jiucchanalian  chants 

Ilintfi  barrel ful«  of  alo  and  oysters. 
No  men  are  here  to  scaru  the  night 

"SVith  their  ui)roarious  wines  and  suppezs — 
I,  only  I,  am  left,  sad  ^^'ifiht, 

To  roiul  pliilosophy — not  Tupper's ! 

This  New  Year's  Eve  I  half  regret 

INIy  somewhat  rash  detormination, 
At  work  for  my  *  exam/  to  pet, 

And  spend  in  Oxfonl  ray  vacation.— 
Kean,  from  the  Buttery  Hatch  procure 

A  commons  of  dry  toast ;  and,  mind  yon. 
To  make  my  coffee  strong  l>e  sure : — 

You  needn't  si)ort  the  oak  behind  yon. 

Pic-trim  the  lamp.     (Till  very  late 

With  the  Stagirite  1  must  grapple.) 
You  needn't  knock  me  up  at  eight — 

(Thank  goodness  there's  no  morning  chapel !) 
Push  the  cigjir-lx)x  here — that's  right — 

The  claret,  just  that  last  half  bottle. 
That's  all  I  want,  Kean.    Thanks.    Good  night. 

Now,  then,  what  says  friend  Aristotle? 

'  First,  of  the  Will !'— The  Will  I  well  said ! 

Zenobia  Parkleton,  dear  spinster, 
On  Wednesday  next  you  will  be  laid 

Witliin  the  vaults  of  Chesney  Minster. 
You  leave  your  graceless  nephew — ^me — 

To  put  the  matter  pretty  clearly — 
In  shares,  and  funds,  and  lands  in  fee, 

About  a  thousand  sterling  yearly. 

Next  term — my  *  moderations '  o'er, 

I'll  bid  good-bye  to  moderation — 
I'll  have  of  wines  so  rare  a  store. 

The  very  Dons  shall  feel  vexation. 
I'll  ride  as  good  a  nag  as  Vere, 

I'll  dress  as  well  as  Pulker  dresses, 
And,  when  Commemoration's  here, 

I'll  have  such  lovely  *  honesses.' 

^ly  luncheon-spreads  such  taste  shall  mark, 

Gunter  himself  could  not  impugn  'em. 
I'll  pic-nics  give  in  Blenheim  Park, 

And  water-parties  down  at  Nuneham. 
And  when  Tom's  rung,  I  will  provide 

Such  suppers,  of  expense  unsparing, 
'Twill  make  outrcollege  men  decide 

That  I'm  a  Eothschild  or  a  Baring. 

I'll  taste  the  gaieties  of  town. 

Balls,  theatres,  operas,  and  races : 
See  Greenwich — Kichmond — Epsom  Down, 

And  fifty  other  jolly  places. 
My  heart,  besieged,  shall  lay  down  arms 

To  Lydia  (felrest  fig^urante 
That  ever  graced  the  stage),  whose  channs 

Are  boundless,  as  her  skirts  are  scanty. 
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Whafs  the  result  ?    'TisBhortto  tell! 

Aunt  Zinny's  legacy  expended — 
My  credit  gone— my  prospects — ^well ! 

'  The  least  said  is  tbe  soonest  mended !' 
Fye  bought  experience  rather  dear. 

And  now  Tve  wiser  grown,  and  older. 
And  know  how  wretched  'tis  to  fear 

The  Hebrew  hand  upon  the^shonldor ! 

ril  soldier  torn!    'Tis  yain  to  fret. 

Though  sure  disaster's  in  the  diistanoe. 
Some  random  shot,  that  cancels  debt, 

May  shorten  a  misused  existence. 
Ah,  well!  I  shall  be  little  loss — 

IVe  few  to  think  of  me  or  love  me. 
A  soldicor's  grave— a  wooden  cross — 

An  epitaph  in  chalk  above  me — 

Stay !    If  my  list  of  friends  is  small. 

They're  fiEuthful,  though  they  are  not  many ; 
And,  ah !  &r  dearer  thsai  them  all, 

I  see  the  great  grave  eyes  of  Fanny ! 
WhatI  fall  of  tears  of  fond  regret. 

For  one  who'd  gladly  die  to  serve  them  ? 
By  heaven,  I  would  not  see  them  wet 

With  grief  from  which  I  could  preserve  them ! 

A  fire  within  my  bosom  bums — 

Eh !  what  ?    By  Jove,  why,  Tve  been  dreaming ! 
The  fire  within  my  bosom  turns 

Out  something  rather  more  than  seeming. 
Quite  through  my  shirt-front  my  cigar 

Has  slowly  scorched,  with  smouldering  ember. 
Well !  there's  no  harm  been  done,  so  far  I 

But  the  dream's  one  that  I'U  remember. 


THE  YOUNG  LADY'S  NEW  YEAE'S  DBEAM. 

THIS  New  Year's  dance  wiU  be  a  treat 
In  Mrs.  Folliot's  splendid  ball-room: 
I'll  have  such  waltzes  in  the  great — 

And  such  flirtations  in  the  small  room. 
Considering  what  my  dressing's  for, 
I  don't  think  'twill  be  too  exactiiig 
If  I  insist  that  Isidore 
Should  make  my  chevelure  distracting. 

So  many  eyes  will  scan  my  dress. 

And  note  its  cutting,  trimming,  henmiing ; 
A  single  ribbon,  more  or  less 

Than  needfrd,  will  insure  condemning — 
At  female  hands.    Men  are  not  quite 

So  hard  to  please.    (It  really  vexes 
A  woman  to  perceive  how  spite 

Is  one  chief  pastime  of  her  sex's.) 

To-night— I  wonder  who'll  be  there! 

Clem  Scott,  of  course — and  cousin  Arthur — 
That  Captain  Speed,  who's  such  a  bear. 

And  Charlie  Wylde  (I  like  him  rather). 
And  Alfred  Major,  Hal,  and  Jack, 

And  Tom,  and  Laura's  brother  Willy, 
And  Desmond,  whose  moustache  is  black. 

Although  his  conversation's  silly. 
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I  hope  they've  askcvl  Lieu  tenant  Joyce, 

(We  met  at  Mrs.  Croker's  lately). 
He  hiks  >/"'/t  whiskers — such  a  voice, 

And  then  his  tiguro  is  so  stately ; 
And  he's  so  earnest  and  sincere — 

Ho  never  flatters,  and  talks  linely. 
He  is — heigho!— a  perfect  dear, 

And  waltzes,  1  protest,  divinely ! 

I  know  mamma  will  disapprove 

My  keeping  him  so  many  dances — 
'  D«  »n*t  waltz  to  tire  yourself,  my  love,' ' 

She'll  say,  with  very  meaning  glances. 
With  young  men,  now-anlays,  a  chat 

That's  really  pleasant  is  a  rai*e  cate. 
After  that  waltz,  I  could  have  sat 

For  hours  with  him  upon  the  staircase. 

T  wonder  what  his  income  is  ? 

I  think  he  said  he  kept  a  carriage. 
That  doesn't  look  so  much  amiss ; 

Yet  he's  too  poor,  he  says,  for  marriage. 
Men  always  say  so.    Perhaps  it's  meant 

On  purpose  to  provoke  and  teaze  us : 
As  if  we  never  were  content 

With  any  man  that's  not  a  Croesus* 

How  sweetly,  when  'tis  time  to  shawl, 

In  putting  on  one's  cloak  he  lingers ; 
And  bids  '  Good  night '  with  just  a  small. 

Wee,  tiny  pressure  of  one's  fingers ; 
Or  takes  one  out  upon  his  arm. 

To  see  one  safely  to  the  carriage. 
Oh  dear !  his  manners  have  a  charm — 

Which  might,  alas !  be  lost  by  maiTiage. 

Yes  I  that's  the  trouble  1    Charming  men, 

The  best  of  partners  where  there's  dancing. 
Are  but  indifferent  partners  when 

Marriage  has  settled  our  romancing. 
I  wonder  what  his  means— but,  pooh ! 

Why  waste  my  time  in  idle  guesses  ? 
I'm  quite  convinced  that  they  would  do 

To  find  shawls,  bonnets,  boots,  and  dresses  I 

The  other  night  upon  the  stair 

We  had  a  chat  so  snug  and  cozy : 
I  almost  fancied,  I  declare, 

'Twould  finish  with  *  Promessi  sjwsi.' 
I  bent  my  bauquetier  above, 

As  if  to  search  for  something  hid  in't. 
I  thought  he  meant  to  tell  his  love. 

And  pop  the  question— but  he  didn't 

Who  knows  ?    To-night  he  may  avow 

His  passion  with  a  courage  firmer. 
I  seem  to  see  him  kneeling  now— 

I  almost  think  I  hear  hun  murmur — 
'  Harriette,  my  dear,  yon  must  not  keep ' 

The  horses  standmg  until  morning — 
Why,  bless  the  girl  I  you've  been  asleep ; 

We  fancied  you  were  still  adorning  r 
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SOME  cnrions  disooYeries  might 
be  made   by   inqiiiring   how 
Christmas  comes  to  a  great  many 
people  who  are  inevitably  associated 
with  it,  and  serve  in  some  sort  to 
enhance  the    festivities   of   others 
more   fiortmiate   tnan    themselves. 
This  season  of  jollity  and  social  re- 
nnion,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  jostiy  said  and  song,  may, 
apart  from  its  sacred  origin,  be  bat 
mieqnally  enjoyed  by  a  great  many 
people,  who  have  personally  little  to 
do  with  '  festive  boards '  and  '  rosy- 
wine,'  and  the  'grasp  of  friendship's 
hand.'     Unless   they    shue  Mark 
Tapley's  ambition  tu  be  jolly  nnder 
dimcidties,  Christmas  must  be  but 
a  wearisome  time  of  year,  requiring 
no  little  philanthropy  to  make  its 
jubilance  significant  of  the  universal 
comfort  popularly  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  bright  nres,  a  snugly 
curtained  room,  much  feeding,  strong 
drinks  cunningly  commingled  with 
spice     and     sugar,    a    round    of 
stories,  and  a  song,  with  a  '  chirp- 
ing' chorus.     Who,  in  that  occa- 
sional, silent  interval  which   will 
sometimes  come,  even  to  the  most 
jovial  pariy,  has  not  listened  to  the 
clampmg  of  a  pair  of  heavy  boots 
out  in  the  deserted  street,  and  felt — 
not  a  glow,  but  a  chill  of  sympathy 
for  i^e  solitary  sentinel  who  stands 
under  the   lamp-post,  beating  his 
bands  upon  his  mist-bedewed  chest, 
and  gazing  wistfrdly  at  the  ruddy 
glow  of  light   from  neighbouring 
windows,  whence  comes  the  clinking 
of  glasses  and  the  sound  of  boiste- 
rous merriment  ? 

'  We  shall  have  some  severe  wea- 
ther yet,  I  &ncy,'  says  the  sympa- 
thetic listener,  with  an  affected 
shiver,  as  he  hitohes  his  chair  a 
trifle  closer  to  the  fire.  '  It  looked 
like  snow  this  morning,  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it  comes  down 
yet' 

'Well,  we  had  a  touch  or  two  of 
regular  old-fashioned  Christmas 
frost  last  year,'  says  the  man  in  the 
comer,  who  rubs  his  hands  briskly 
at  the  recollection;  'a  regular  fine 


blood-stirring  sort  of  night  it  was 
when  we  all  met  at  Bumbelow's — 
you  remember  it,  of  course.  Glo- 
rious firo  he  had,  hadn't  he — ^much 
such  a  fire  as  this,'  correcting  him- 
self in  time  to  avoid  an  implied  dis- 
paragement 

'  Well  have  another  log,'  says  the 
host.  '  Come,  fill  up,  somebody ;  you 
remember  the  old  song — 

*G«ffer  Winter  may  aelie  on  the  milk  In  the 

TwlU  be  long  ere  he  ftreexe  the  hold  bnii^j 
and  ale/ 

'  Ah,  that  was  a  hard  night !'  le- 
turns  speaker  No.  i,  still  impressed 
with  the  sound  of  those  solitary 
boote.  '  Policeman  frozen  to  death 
on  his  beat,  I  understood  from  the 
newspapers.' 

'Serve  him  right  for  quarrelling 
with  the  cook,'  says  the  facetious 
man,  and  the  receding  footsteps 
are  lost  amidst  the  general  laugh- 
ter. 

Serene,  philosophical,  and  bene- 
volent consideration — stoical,  and 
yet  crabbed,  cynicism— or  captions 
antagonism,  to  at  least  one-half  of 
his  race,  are  the  three  conditions 
which  are  alone  possible  to  the  con- 
stabulary mind,  from  the  night  of 
December  the  24th  to  that  of  Januaiy 
the  6th,  both  inclusive.  Let  any 
man  of  an  ordinarily  even  temper  aak 
himself  what  would  be  his  own  opi- 
nion of  the  conduct  of  the  three 
'  belated  revellers '  who,  coming  fall 
of  strong  fiuids,  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  protracted  conviviality, 
should  take  up  the  whole  width  of 
the  pavement,  m  the  vain  endeavour 
to  march  in  time  to  an  unsteady 
fugue,  meant  to  represent  a  chorus ; 
and  in  selfish  ignorance  of  his  long 
and  cheerless  vigil,  greet  him  with 
small  personal  witticisms.  Would 
he  mildly  romark,  that '  i^ey've  been 
a-keeping  of  it  up,'  and  smilingly 
romonstrate  upon  the  lateness  of  tiie 
hour ;  would  he  bid  them  begone 
for  a  'pack  of  fools,' — or  finally, 
would  he  not  rather,  feeling  that 
'Gaffer  Winter'  hod  seized  upon 


Ckrutmtu  im  Ae  SireeU. 


the  milt  orhnnuii  kindiieeB,  threaten 
to  'lock  them  np,'  and  vrisb,  in 
mthlees  indignation,  that  be  could 
lock  ap  everybody.  Even  the  nuae 
tc^nlar  booseholder  who  deprecates 
BDcb  'cffooa'  as  lead  to  a  distorb- 
aooe  in  his  qoiet  neigbbonrhood 
in  tbe  dead  of  night,  \oc^  tbrongb 
his  bedroom  winlow,  beneath  the 
blind,  and  vstcbea  for  the  pohce- 
man  craning  nmnd  the  square. 
Moderate  potations,  a  cheerful  flro, 
and  the  recollections  of  a  pleasant 
evening,  ate  not  thns  to  be  mdely 
broken  by  low  Bacchanalian  merri- 
ment.   He  must  inquire  into  it  in 


le'Il  I 


awake  to  hear  the  waits  plsj  in  tlie 
holy  Christnifls-tide. 

None  of  ns  do  keep  awake ;  the 
street  minstrels,  more  faithful  to 
their  trust,  congregate  at  the  comer, 
sod  amidst  mnch  wheezing  mid  tho 
stamping  of  enow  &Dm  their  shoes, 
take  the  rns^  green  baize  covers 
from  their  instrnments.  It  needs 
a  hearty  Ckristmas  'effort  to  get  the 
cold  air  ont  of  tbe  throat  of  tho 
trombone,  and  'the  harp  which 
once  in  Taia's  balls  the  sonl  of 
mosic  ebed,'  evidently  wishes  it  bad 
stayed  there. 

The  policeman,  meantime,  stands 
gtimly  critical,  like  an  embodied 
pnbUc  who  hsa  read  something  in 
tbe  'Times,'  but  feels  a  bond  of 
anion  established  between  himself 
and  the  performers  nevertheless, 
—nay,  nods  approvingly  as  they 
ask  him  whether  he'd  like  '  Poor 
Mmy  Ann,'  aa  a  cheerful  and  ap- 


propriate ocauxaaai  to  bis  mnstctl 
knowledge. 

The  sleeper  hearing  the  imcertain 
mekidy,  modified  by  curtain  sod 
blanket  and   the  stent  at  happy 

Citnde,  dreams  of  lustant  cauie- 
choire,— of  BongB  candled  by 
Toyayers  on  tbe  decu  of  vemels  fiv 
oat  t^  sea,— of  the  old  school  dinnen, 
to  summon  him  to  which  the  gtmg 
beats  tnneftdly  amidst  a  choms  of 
boyish  voicee.  Waking,  he  hears 
the  appeal  which  tiie  Bpokesman 
of  the  waits  makes  to  Christmas 
charity,  somewhat  broken  and  nn- 
intelhgible  it  may  be,  bat  bow 
woold  yoa  yours^  speak  after 
blowing  for  an  hour  down  a  frozen 
tmmpet? — 

■Good  moTD'o.  Iftdid  Mad  grtMt'iafa  aU, 
Tbr  OrM^u]  vfitg  do  on  7«  all; 
Wldiln'  jou  amj  Ckritoi'*  tor. 
Ad'  bspe  jrou'll  noli  ttic  cndHiBin'  jmt.' 

Let  us  hope  as  the  hospitable 
door  of  tho  quiet  tavern  opens  ai^ 
swallows  the  minstrel  band  in  a 
subdued  blaze  of  gaslight,  that  they 
are  going  to  a  supper  sndi  as  they 
dearly'love,— of  warm  'pettitoee,'  or 
some  cheap  luxury  which  will  give 
them  cheer, — let  ns  hope,  loo,  that 
the  constable  whose  solid  gravi^ 
lelaxee  as  he  receives  outEide  the 
door  tbe  fragrant  draught,  com- 
pounded— weU,  never  mind,  call  it 
worm  ale, — feels  a  seasonable  senti' 
ment  as  he  slowly  turns  the  pewter 
pot  to  mix  the  epice  and  sugar,  and 
with  a  kindly  grin  wishes  every- 
body a  merry  Chiistmaeaud  a  happy 
new  year. 


'SHE    IS    MY    FATEV 


BUTlNa    THe    MISTLETOE. 
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BUYING  THE  MISTLETOE. 

Illdbtbated  bt  Ghableb  Gheeet. 

Now  run,  little  Annie,  run  I 
The  mistletoe's  here  at  last 
And,  ah !  little  Annie,  won't  we  have  fan 
On  Christmas  night,  when  dinner  is  done. 
And  the  music  plays  merry' and  fast? 

And  see,  Uttle  Annie,  how  white 

The  clustering  berries  shine ! 
Well  tie  them  up  for  our  Christmas  night 
Midst  a  bunch  of  holly,  ruddy  and  bright: 

Ahl  shall  we  not,  Annie  mine? 

For,  Annie,  our  friends  will  come — 

Your  cousins  will  all  be  here ; 
And  brother  Edward  is  coming  home. 
And  little  Freddy,  who  used  to  room 

In  the  garden,  with  you,  last  year. 

You  see,  little  Annie,  although 

You're  so  shy  about  Freddy,  that  then 
I  saw  how  you  kissed  in  the  orchard,  and  now. 
On  Christmas  night,  'neath  the  mistletoe  bough. 
He  is  coming  to  kiss  you  again. 

So  run,  Uttle  Annie,  run ! 

We'll  put  the  bright  holly  up  now ; 
Yes !  we  two  together,  and  when  that  is  done. 
Why  you,  little  Annie,  shall  be  the  one 

To  hang  up  the  mistletoe  bough. 


W.  G. 


MY    CHRISTMAS    INVITATION. 

{See  the  Illostration  '  Sue  is  ut  Fate  !  *) 


[Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Herbert 
Langdale,  Esquire,  of  Chestnut 
Lodge,  Hampton   Court,  to  his 
bachelor  friend.  Blank  Blank,  Es- 
quire, of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.] 
•    •    *   '  So  come  along,  old  boy — 
we  all  say.  Come  I    It  will  do  you  a 
deal  of  go6d  to  be  out  and  away  for 
a  week  or  two  from  that  mouldy  old 
shop  which  you  call  **  The  Temple."  • 
Yon  will  meet  one  or  two  of  the 
cheery  old  fiaces— a  little  more  grizzly 
in  the  figure-head,  perhaps,  and  a 
trifle  wider  in  "the  cnest,'  as  friend 
Leech  fiacetiaaaly  puts  ii    Mary,  as 


you  know,  takes  kindly  to  the  ster- 
ling fellows  of  the  old  set,  so  you 
may  be  sure  of  some  of  them.  If 
the  frost  set  in  seasonably,  you  can 
study  the  fairy  grace  with  which 
our  Palace  belles  skate — if  it  don't. 
Master  Tommy  has  a  splendid  new 
craft  (mounting  one  heayy  brass 
piece),  which  he  is  ready  to  sail  or 
fight  against  your  crack  frigate  for 
a  penny  or  nothing.  And  your 
steady,  fiiYOurite  partner,  the  Colonel, 
is  coming— BO  you  may  read,  lounge, 
smoke,  play  whist,  and  indulge  your 
ancient  weakness  for  mince-pies— all 
to  your  heart's  content. 


My  Chriiimat  Invitation. 
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'And  then— yes,  poor  fellow'.  I 

Ehall  tell  you —  Cousin  Emily  U 
roming!  You  remember  (I  do  not 
pot  it  OS  a  question)  the  fikotch  with 
the  curious  inscription,  and  the  lines 
"To  the  Raven  Iteautj',"  wliiuh  I 
found  in  your  most  legal-looking 
■writing-pad  when  mnunaging  for  a 
sheet  of  paper.  I  know  you  looked 
Tery  foolish,  and  did  your  best  to 
hoodwink  me.  It  was  of  no  use. 
Neyer  mind.  PcrhapB  she  is  yoiu: 
fate,  as  you  call  it.  You  have  my 
l)C8t  wishes,  for  it  is  high  time  you 
were  "  tied  up." 

'  I  here  Buhmit  this  sheet  to  your 
fast  friend  Boxer,  who  hes  winking 
and  watching  me.    He  looks  wisely 


at  it,  and  wags  his  tail.  TLe  ^<  il 
Durieigh  himeelf  could  not  l^'-v 
looked  more  Bagadona.  Eniliinjy 
your  friend  means  to  say— Gi>-1,  'n-x 
it  be  sent!  So  on  Christioas  ¥.■■: 
at  latest  we  shall  expect  vou.  WLj 
the  sweet  bells  of  ChrisUaiis  luir, 
eummon  us  once  mote  witliio  ih> 
sacred  walls  to  listen  to  \be  an^'  > 
gladsome  message,  let  il«  all  be  tli>t^ 
to  share  the  gentJe  infiiiencc.  ^>i 
need  it  For  in  this  smart,  aln' 
lating,  self-fiuScient,  brasEt  »p.:  «<- 
get  very  hard — Tery  worldly,  if  =t 
do  not  take  great  care.  But  I  LlL'^ 
not  preach  when  my  preswit  tm^si 
is  simply  to  say — Come! ' 
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